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PREFACE. 


I  TRUST  that  In  the  following  pages  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself,  of  con- 
veying to  my  readers  a  just  and  correct  idea  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Loyola.  At  least  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
accomplish  this  end.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  book  was  wanted ;  for  liberal  institutions  \ 
and  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  no  fipreat^r  1 
enemjeaJj^Q^  t^^^iTi  nnnmng  frjiternity :  while  it  is  ' 
equally  true,  that  although  the  Jesmts  are  dreaded 
and  detested  on  all  sides  as  the  worst  species  of 
knaves,  there  are  few  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  eventful  history,  and  with  all 
those  arts  by  which  the  fathers  have  earned  for 
themselves  a  disgraceful  celebrity.  The  fault 
does  not  altogether  lie  with  the  public;  for, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  serious  and  complete 
history  of  this  wonderftil  Society.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  1  iuAviVgp , 
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the  hope  that,  if  the  book  is  fortunate  enough 
to  challenge  public  attention,  it  may  be  produc- 
f~  tive  of  some  good.  In  no  other  epoch  of  history, 
1  certainly,  have  the  Jesuits  been  more  dangerous 
and  threatening  for  England  than  in  the  pre- 
-.  sent.  I  am  no  alarmist.  I  refiise  to  believe  that 
I  England  will  relapse  under  the  Papal  yoke,  and 
return  to  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages,  because  some  score  of  citizens  pass 
over  to  the  Bomish  communion;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  beUeve  that  many  bold  and  less 
reflective  persons  make  too  light  of  the  matter, 
and  are  wrong  in  refusing  to  countenance  vigor- 
ous measures,  not  for  religious  persecution,  but 
to  check  the  insolence  and  countermine  the  plots 
of  these  audacious  monks.  It  is  true  that  there 
exists  a  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  mea- 
sures are  to  be  adopted  for  accomplishing  this 
end.  It  is  repugnant,  doubtless,  to  a  liberal 
and  generous  mind,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
free  and  great  nation,  to  persecute  any  sect, 
and  to  make  different  castes  in  the  same  body 
of  citizens.  But,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  are 
monks,  and  especially  Jesuits,  really  English 
citizens,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  ?  Do 
they  recognise  Queen  Victoria  as  their  legitimate 
sovereign  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  yield  a  loyal 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land?     To  all 
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these  questions  I  answer,  JSTo!  Even  wheii(^ 
bom  in  England,  they  do  not  consider  them- 
selves Englishmen.  They  claim  the  privileges" 
which  the  name  confers,  but  will  not  accept  the 
obligations  it  imposes.  Their  country  is  Eome ; 
their  sovereign  the  Pope ;  their  laws  the  com- 
mands of  their  GreneraL  England  they  consider 
an  accursed  1?>nfl  \  TCgg^iflKmATi  >iprftfif>^  ^Jl^^JT 
they  are  under  an  obligation  to  combat.  The 
p^ruyal  of  Ihis  WOiX  will,  1  imagine^  prove 
beyond  the   possibility  of  contradiction   that, 

frrnn    ^^Mv    nriprin,    flift    Tf^nuitB    hflTt  rQTlPtnntly 

and  energeticatly  laboured  towards  this  object. 
I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
my  readers  that  the  Jesuits,  by  theu*  very  call- 
ing^  by  fflifl  very  essence  of  theur  institution,  are  ; 
bound  to  seek,  by  every  means,  right  orwrong,  j 
tte.  destnictioiL.Ql  Protestantism.  Tl^jg  js  tTm 
fiond^tjon  of  their  eyiRtenrpi  thn  duty  ihey  must 
JjfllfiJ,.jttU5gggetobe  Jesuits.  Accordingly,  we 
find  them  in  this  evir"3ilemma.  Either  the 
Jesuits  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  calling,  or  not. 
In  the  first  instance,  they  must  be  considered 
as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Protestant  faith ; 
in  the  second,  as  bad  and  unworthy  priests ;  and 
in  both  cases,  therefore,  to  be  equally  regarded 
with  aversion  and  distrust. 

Can  no  measure,  then,  be  taken  against  \Safi^^ 
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aliens^  who  reside  in  England  purposely  to 
trouble  her  peace?  Cannot  a  nation  do  something 
to  protect  itself,  without  incurring  the  reproach 
of  being  intolerant  ?  What !  When  some  English 
writers  and  newspapers  insist  that  measures 
should  be  taken  against  certain  other  foreigners, 
who  trouble  not  the  peace  of  Great  Britain, 
though  they  may  disturb  the  imperial  dreams 
of  a  neighbouring  tyrant ;  and  when  the  local 
authorities  in  Jersey  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
sorted to  such  measures,  shall  England  be  denied 
the  right  to  take  steps  against  the  enemies  of 
her  faith,  her  glory,  and  her  prosperity  ?  The 
important  point  of  the  question  which  I  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who,  indifferent  in 
matters  of  reUgion,  care  very  httle  whether 
Jesuits  convert  a  half  of  the  nation  to  Roman- 
ism, is  this :  In  England,  the  religious  question 
involves  also  the  question  of  national  peace,  great- 
ness, and  prosperity.  If  one-half  of  England 
were  Papists,  Queen  Victoria,  in  given  circum- 
stances, could  not  depend  upon  the  allegiance 
of  her  subjects,  nor  the  Parhament  on  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  It  may  be  that  the  priests  (to 
be  hberal  in  my  hypothesis)  will  teach  the  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  Popish  population  to  respect 
and  obey  the  Queen — ^but  most  assuredly  they 
will  also  command  them^  and^  moreover,  under 
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penalty  of  eternal  damnation^  to  obey^  in  pre- 
ference, the  orders  of  the  Pope,  if  they  are  in 
contradiction  to  those  of  the  Sovereign.  TheiF 
cry  will  be : — ^the  Pope  before  the  Queen ;  the 
canon  laws  before  the  civil  code !  !N^ow,  I  as 
if  the  Pope  were  sure  of  being  obeyed  by  half 
the  English  population,  would  England  long 
enjoy  her  liberties,  would  she  prosper  in  her 
enterprises,  and  continue  to  be,  without  contra- 
diction, the  first  and  most  powerful  nation  of 
Europe  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  that  admir- 
able combination  of  rights  and  duties  embodied 
in  the  constitution,  that  respect  of  the  Sovereign 
for  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  that  unaffected 
love  of  the  people  for  the  Sovereign,  which  form 
the  real  strength  and  power  of  Britain,  could 
long  be  preserved  ?  I  need  not  insist  further  on 
this  point.  I  believe,  however,  I  have  said  enough 
to  shew  that,  whether  any  other  measures  can 
be  taken  against  this  insidious  Order  or  not, 
the  clause  in  the  Emancipation  Act  concerning 
the  religious  communities  should  be  rigorously 
executed. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  above  remarks  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the 
Conclusion  of  the  work ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
a  general  character,  but  are  considerations  more 
particularly  submitted  to  an  English.  pxxVAic^A. 
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have  thought  it  be'tter  to  consign  them  to  the 
Preface,  which  may  be  modified,  according  to 
place  and  circumstances,  without  altering  the 
general  features  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  I  have  studi- 
ously kept  my  promise  not  to  advance  a  single 
fact  for  which  I  could  not  produce  unquestion- 
able authority ;  and,  while  I  expect  that  my  de- 
ductions will  be  impugned,  I  can  safely  defy  any 
one  to  contradict  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
based.   When  I  have  quoted  original  authors,  on 
the  authority  of  others,  I  have  never  done  so  with- 
out ascertaining,  by  my  own  inspection,  or  by  that 
of  friends — ^when  the  works  were  not  to  be  had 
here — ^that  the  quotations  were  correct.     I  have 
entered  somewhat  minutely  into  details  in  the 
first  part  of  the  History,  partly,  perhaps,  a  little 
influenced  by  the  interminable  prolixity  of  the 
Jesuit  authors  I  consulted,  and  partly  because 
I  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  that  my  readers 
might  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  mechanism, 
the  principles,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety.     Once  persuaded  that  the  reader  was 
acquainted  with  the   acts    and  ways   of  the 
fraternity,  I  have  abandoned  detail,  and  given 
such  broad  features  of  the  principal  events  as 
might  afford  instructive  lessons.    I  have  endea- 
voured to  reject  from  the  narrative  all  that  is 
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extraneous  to  the  subject.  I  have  overlooked 
embellishments.  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of 
being  an  elegant  or  eloquent  writer,  still  less  in 
a  language  which  is  not  my  own,  and  in  which 
I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  express  my  ideas.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  some  hope  that  in 
the  eyes  of  an  indulgent  reader  the  consequences 
I  have  deduced  from  the  facts  will  be  found  to 
be  logical,  the  language  intelligible,  and  the 
work  not  altogether  wanting  in  order. 

In  the  course  of  the  publication,  I  have 
received  many  letters — some  friendly,  others 
insulting ;  but,  as  they  were  all  anonymous,  I 
could  answer  neither.  In  any  case,  I  should 
only  have  answered  my  friends,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  advice ;  while,  in  regard  to  the 
second  class  of  my  correspondents,  even  although 
the  ^^  modest  authors "  had  not  deemed  it 
prudent  ^Ho  conceal  their  names,"  I  should 
assuredly  not  have  condescended  to  furnish  a 
reply,  contenting  myself  with  the  simple  reflec- 
tion  that  it  is  naturally  unpalatable  to  the 
culprit  to  have  his  crimes,  dragged  into  the 
light  of  day. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  ex- 
pressing my  warmest  gratitude  to  the  libra- 
rians of  the  different  public  establishments  in 
Edinburgh,  and  especially  to  the  libraiiwi  ot 
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the  Advocates'  Library^  and  his  assistants^  for 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  put  at 
my  disposal  the  books  contained  in  their  collec- 
tions. 

Finally^  as  I  am  sensible  (from  a  conviction 
of  my  own  insufficiency)  that  the  work  cannot 
be  productive  to  me  of  either  renown  or  con- 
sideration^ my  chief  hope  is^  that  it  may  prove 
useful  and  beneficial  to  some  portion  at  least  of 
the  English  community^  otherwise  I  should 
indeed  have  cause  immensely  to  regret  my  pains 
and  my  labour. 

EDiNBUBOHy  December  ^  1852. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


When  I  first  intimated  to  some  of  my  friends  my  in- 
tention of  writing  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  most  of 
them  dissuaded  me  from  the  enterprise,  as  from  a  task 
too  difficult.  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  I 
baye  to  encounter  in  my  undertaking.  I  am  sensible 
that  to  write  a  complete  and  detailed  history  of  the 
Jesuits  would  require  more  time  and  learning  than 
I  have  to  bestow:  neither  could  such  a  history  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
pages.  It  will  be  my  endeayour,  howeyer,  to  giye  as 
faithful  an  account  oi  the  Society  as  I  can,  to  furnish 
an  accurate  narrative  of  facts,  and  an  outline  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  order.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  with  the  aid  of  time,  patience,  and  study,  may 
be  achieved  by  any  one. 

I  confess,  too,  that  I  am  encouraged  by  a  sense  of 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  itself,  which  may 
well  do  much  to  cast  a  veil  over  my  own  imperfect 
treatment  of  it :  for,  amidst  the  general  wreck  and 
decay  of  all  human  tilings,  amidst  the  rise  and  fall  of 
dynasties,  nay,  of  empires  themselves  and  whole 
nations  of  men,  the  inquiry  may  indeed  give  us  pause 
— Wherein  lay  the  seeds  of  that  vitality  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  Jesuits,  which  Kas  ser^eA 


•  *■     • 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS 


CHAPTER    I. 

1500-40. 
ORIGIN   OF   THE   ORDBB. 


The  sixteenth  century  pl'esents  itself  pregnant  with 
grave  and  all-important  events.  The  old  world  dis- 
appears— a  new  order  of  things  commences.  The 
royal  power,  adorned  with  the  seignorial  prerogatives 
snatched  from  the  subjugated  barons,  establishes  itself 
amidst  their  ruined  castles,  beneath  which  lies  buried 
the  feudal  system.  Mercenary  armies,  now  constantly 
maintained  by  the  sovereign,  render  him  independent 
of  the  military  services  of  his  subjects,  and  formid- 
able alike  to  foreign  foes  and  to  turbulent  nobles. 
The  monarchs  advance  rapidly  towards  despotism — 
the  people  subside  into  apathetic  submission.  Europe 
has  become  the  appanage  of  a  few  masters.  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles 
V.  of  Spain,  share  it  among  them ;  but,  not  content 
with  their  respective  dominions,  they  fight  among 
themselves  for  the  empire  of  the  whole,  or  at  least 
for  supremacy  of  power.  Henry  having  retired  from 
tbe  contest  after  the  Electoral  Congress  of  TvaxiWotlb^ 
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war.  Had  his  fanatical  courtiers  partidpated  in  his 
prudent  scruples,  the  Eoman  Church  might  have  long 
retained  Germany  and  many  other  European  coun- 
tries under  her  yoke.  But  God  in  his  wisdom  had 
ordained  otherwise. 

To  a  yery  submissiye  letter  which  the  Reformer 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  appealing  to  him  as  to  a 
judge,  the  Court  of  Rome  replied  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication. Upon  this  Luther  renewed  his  anxious 
inyestigation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  increased 
ardour;  and,  becoming  more  and  more  powerfully 
conyinced  that  he  had  been  propounding  nothing  but 
the  Word  of  God,  fearlessly  cast  aside  all  idea  of  a 
reconciliation,  and  stood  firm  in  support  of  his  doc- 
trines. Previously  he  might  haye  been  inclined  to 
keep  in  abeyance  some  of  his  priyate  opinions,  but 
now  he  had  come  to  consider  it  a  deadly  sin  not  to 
^each  the  truth  as  expressed  by  God  in  his  Holy 

The  German  princes,  partly  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  Luther's  doctrines,  partly  desirous  to  escape  the 
exacting  tyranny  of  Rome  which  drained  their  sub- 
jects' pockets,  supported  the  Reformer.  They  pro- 
tested at  Spires,  and  at  Smalkaden  made  prepara- 
tions to  maintain  their  protest  by  arms.  In  a  few 
years,  without  armed  violence,   but  simply   by   the 

Eersuasive  force  of  truth,  the  greater  part  of  Germany 
ecame  converted  to  the  Reformed  faith.  The  honest 
indignation  of  Zuinglius  in  Switzerland,  and,  conspir- 
ing with  the  diffusion  of  the  truth,  the  unbridled 
passions  of  Henry  VIIL  in  England,  alike  rescued  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  respective  countries  from 
the  Romish  yoke.  In  France  and  in  Navarre  the 
new  doctrines  found  many  warm  adherents;  whilst 
in  Italy  itself,  at  Brescia,  Pisa,  Florence,  nay,  even 
at  Rome  and  at  Faenza,  there  were  many  who  more 
or  less  opiBuly  embraced  the  principles  oi  the  Refor- 
mation,   Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  Roman  religion—- 
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world,  and  made  no  effort  to  combat  the  new  ideas. 
Borgia,  amid  his  incestuous  debaucheries,  had  been 
solely  intent  upon  suppressing  by  poniard  and 
poison  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Roman  barons,  and 
upon  acquiring  new  territories  for  his  cherished 
CsBsar — a  son  worthy  of  guch  a  father.  Julius,  in 
his  noble  enterprise  of  ridding  Italy  from  foreign 
domination,  was  a  great  deal  fonder  of  casque  and 
cuirass  than  of  the  Somma  of  St  Thomas  or  any 
other  theological  book.  Leo,  son  of  that  Loreneo 
rightly  called  "  Magnifico,"  had  inherited  his  father^ 
love  of  art  and  Uterature,  and  of  eyery  noble  pursuit. 
Magnificent,  generous,  affable  yet  aignified  in  his 
manners,  living  afiiidst  every  luxury,  the  centre  of 
the  most  splendid  court  in  the  world,  he  exhibited 
the  eharacteriBtics  of  a  temporal  prince  rather  than 
those  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  He  took  a  greater 
interest  in  a  stanza  of  Ariosto  or  a  statue  by  Michael 
Angelo  than  in  all  the  writings  of  the  scholastics,  of 
which,  in  fact,  he  knew  very  little.  The  impartial 
and  accurate  Sarpi  says  of  him — ^**He  would  have 
been  a  perfect  pontiff,  if  to  so  many  excellencies  he 
had  united  some  knowledge  in  the  matter  ofreligum^ 
and  a  little  mare  inclination  to  piety,  two  thij^ 
about  which  he  seemed  to  care  but  little."*  He 
laughed  heartily  when  some  of  his  more  bigoted 
prelates  pointed  out  to  him  the  imminent  perQs  to 
rehgion  and  the  Church  from  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  new  and  dangerous  doctrines.  He  viewed  the 
quarrels  between  the  Dominican  and  Augustine  Friars 
much  in  the  same  light  in  which  Homer  is  supposed  to 
have  regarded  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  and 
was  at  last  roused  from  his  indifference  only  when 
Luther  attacked — not  any  article  of  faith,  but  his  pre- 
tended right  of  selling  indulgences  to  replenish  his 
coffers  and  provide  his  sister's  dowry.  Yet  even  then 
he  would  have  preferred  a  compromise  to  a  religious 
.      *H%tkfrp  oflheCwmca  of  Trent,  by  Pra  Paolo  Sarpl,  tome  V.^.^. 
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combat  them ;  and  as  He  had  nused  up  St  Domme 
against  the  Albigenses  and  Yaudoisy  lo  Se  aeni 
Ix»Yola  and  his  disciples  against  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists."  ♦ 

It  is  of  this  renowned  and  dreaded  Sode^  that  I 
purpose  to  write  the  history.  As  a  matter  oi  course, 
the  first  few  pages  will  contain  a  biographical  sketch 
of  its  bold  and  sagacious  founder,  to  wnom  altars  have 
been  consecrated,  and  who  is  still  regarded  as  the 
type  and  soul  of  the  order. 

Ifiigo,  or,  as  commonly  called,  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children  of  a  noble  ana  ancient 
family,  was  bom  in  the  year  1491,  in  his  father's 
castle  of  Loyola  at  Guipuscoa  in  Spain.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  and  rather  dark  complexion;  had 
deep-set  piercing  eyes,  and  a  handsome  and  noUe 
countenance.  While  yet  young  he  had  become  bald, 
which  gaye  him  an  expression  of  dignity,  that  was 
not  impaired  by  a  lameness  arising  from  a  serere* 
wound.  His  father,  a  worldly  man,  as  his  biographer 
says,  instead  of  sending  him  to  some  holy  community 
to  be  instructed  in  religion  and  piety,  placed  him  as 
a  page  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  Y.  But  Ignatius, 
naturally  of  a  bold  and  aspiring  disposition,  soon  found 
that  no  glory  was  to  be  reaped  in  the  antechambers 
of  the  Catholic  king ;  and,  delighting  in  military  ex- 
ercises, he  became  a  soldier — and  a  brave  one  he 
proved.  His  historians,  to  make  his  subsequent  eon- 
version  appear  more  wonderful  and  miraculous,  have 
represented  him  as  a  perfect  monster  of  iniquity ;  but, 
in  truth,  he  was  merely  a  gay  soldier,  fond  of  plea- 
sure no  doubt,  yet  not  more  debauched  than  the 
generality  of  his  brother  officers.  His  profligacy, 
whatever  it  was,   did  not  prevent  him  from  being 

*  Hdyoi,  ffistoire  da  Ordrm-  Monattiquea,  Rdigieux  et  MUUairea, 
tome  Til.  p.  452.  When  we  have  modem  Catholic  authors  who  quote 
from  Sacchinos  Orlandinus,  &c.,  we  shall  quote  them,  as  books  more 
easily  to  be  had. 
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a  man  <rf  striet  honoor,  neyer  backward  in  time  of 
danger. 

At  tlie  defence  of  Pampeluna  against  the  French, 
in  1521,  Ignatius,  while  brayely  performing  his  duty 
on  the  walls,  was  struck  down  l^  a  balU  which  dis- 
abled both  his  legs.      With  him  fell  the  courage 
of  the  besieged.     They  yielded,  and  the  yictors  enter- 
ing the  town,  found  the  woimded  officer,  and  kindly 
sent  him  to  his  father's  castle^  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant.    Here  he  endured  all  the  agonies  which  gene* 
raDy  attend  gunshot  wounds,  and  an  inflammatory 
feyer  which  superrened  brought  him  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave — when,   "Oh,  miracle!"  exclaims  hk 
biographer,   "it  being  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 
glorious  saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  touched  hpm^ 
whereby    he  was,    if  not  immediately  restored  to 
health,  at  least  put  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery."    Now 
the  tsLCt  is,  that  the  patient  uttered  not  a  syllable 
regarding  his  vision  at  ike  time ;  nevertheless  we  are 
gravely  assured  that  the  miracle  was  not  the  less 
a  fact.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Ignatius  un- 
doubtedly recovered,  though  slowly.    Durmg  his  long 
convalescence,  he  sought  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours 
of  iriksome  inactivity  passed  in  the  sick  chamber  by 
reading  all  the  books  of  knight^rrantry  which  could 
be  procured.      The  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Ho- 
lanaa  and  Amadises  made  a  deep  impressicm  upon 
his  imagination,  which,,  rendered  morbidly  sensitive 
by  a  long  illness,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
by  no  means  improved  by  siich  a  course  of  study. 
When  these  books  were  exhausted,  some  pious  friend 
brought  him  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.     This  work, 
however,  not  suiting  his  taste,  Ignatius  at  first  flung  it 
aside  in  disgust,  but  afterwards,  fi'om  sheer  lack  of 
better  amusement,  he  began  to  r^id  it.     It  presented 
to  him  a  new  phase  of  3ie  romantic  and  niarve\k»a&^ 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted.     He  soon  Xjecaaa^ 
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deeply  interested,  and  read  it  oyer  and  oyer  again* 
The  strange  adyentures  of  these  saints — the  praise^ 
the  adoration,  the  glorious  renown  which  they  acquired 
— so  fired  his  mind,  that  he  almost  forgot  his  fayouriie 
paladins.  His  ardent  ambition  saw  here  a  new  career 
opened  up  to  it.     He  longed  to  become  a  saint. 

Yet  the  military  life  had  not  lost  its  attractions  for 
him.  It  did  not  require  the  painful  preparation  ne« 
cessary  to  earn  a  saintly  reputation,  and  was,  more^ 
oyer,  more  in  accordance  with  his  education  and  tastes* 
He  long  hesitated  which  course  to  adopt — ^whether  he 
should  win  the  laurels  of  a  hero,  or  earn  the  crown 
of  a  saint.  Had  he  perfectly  recoyered  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  haye  chosen  the  laurels.  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  Although  he  was  restored  to  health,  his  leg 
remained  hopelessly  deformed — he  was  a  cripple  for 
life.  It  appeared  that  his  restorer,  St  Peter,  although 
upon  the  whole  a  tolerably  good  physician,  was  by 
no  means  an  expert  surgeon.  The  broken,  bone  of 
his  leg  had  not  been  properly  set;  part  of  it  pro- 
truded through  the  skin  below  the  knee,  and  the  limb 
was  short.  Sorely,  but  yainly,  did  Ignatius  striye  to 
remoye  these  impediments  to  a  military  career,  which 
his  unskilful  though  saintly  surgeon  had  permitted  to 
remain.  He  had  the  projecting  piece  of  bone  sawn 
off,  and  his  shortened  leg  painfully  extended  by  me- 
chanical appliances,  in  the  nope  of  restoring  it  to  its 
original  fine  proportions.  Thi  attempt  failed ;  so  he 
found  himself,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  with  a 
shrunken  limb,  with  little  or  no  renown,  and,  by 
his  incurable  lameness,  rendered  but  slightly  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  military  glory.  Nothing  then  re- 
mained for  him  but  to  become  a  saint. 

Saintship  being  thus,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him, 
he  at  once  set  about  the  task  of  achieying  it,  with  all 
that  ardour  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  eyery 
pursuit.    He  became  daily  absorbed  in  the  most  pro- 
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found  meditations,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  all 
his  past  sins,  which  was  so  often  interrupted  by  his 
passionate  outbursts  of  penitent  weeping,  that  it  lasted 
three  days.*  To  stimulate  his  devotion,  he  lacerated 
his  flesh  with  the  scourge,  and  abjuring  his  past  life, 
he  hung  up  his  sword  beside  the  altar  in  the  church 
of  the  convent  of  Monserrat.  Meeting  a  beggar  on 
the  public  road,  he  exchanged  clothes  with  him,  and, 
habited  in  the  loathsome  rags  of  the  mendicant, 
retired  to  a  cave  near  Manreze,  where  he  nearly 
starved  himself.  When  he  next  reappeared  in  puo- 
lic,  he  found  his  hopes  almost  realised.  His  fame  had 
spread  far  and  wide ;  the  people  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  see  him — visited  his  cave  with  feelings  of 
reverent  curiosity — ^and,  in  short,  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  the  holy  man  and  his  severe  penances.  But 
now  the  Evil  Spirit  began  to  assail  him.  The  tender 
conscience  of  Ignatius  began  to  torment  him  with  the 
fear  that  all  this  public  notice  had  made  him  proud; 
that,  while  he  had  almost  begun  to  consider  himself 
a  saint,  he  was,  in  reality,  by  reason  of  that  very 
belief  itself,  the  most  heinous  of  sinners.  So  embit- 
tered did  his  life  become  in  consequence  of  these 
thoughts,  that  he  went  wellnigh  distracted.  "But 
God  supported  him ;  and  the  Tempter,  baffled  in  his 
attempts,  fled.  Ignatius  fasted  for  seven  days, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking ;  went  again  to  the  con- 
fessional; and,  receiving  absolution,  was  not  only 
delivered  from  the  stings  of  his  own  conscience,  but 
obtained  the  gift  of  healing  the  troubled  consciences 
of  others  J' ^  This  miraculous  gift  Ignatius  is  believed 
to  have  transmitted  to  his  successors,  and  it  is  in  & 
great  measure  to  this  belief  that  the  enormous  influ- 
ence of  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  to  be  attributed,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Now  that  Ignatius  could  endure  his  saintship  vrith- 

♦  Helyct,  Hist,  des  Ord,  Mon.,  ReL  et  MU.,  tome  Tii.  p.  ^^• 
t  Ibid.  p.  459. 
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out  being  orerwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  sinfulness^  be 
pursued  liis  course  with  renewed  alacrity.  Yet  il 
was  in  itself  by  no  means  an  attractiye  one.  In  order 
to  be  a  perfect  Catholic  ssunt,  a  man  must  become  a 
sort  of  misanthrope— cast  aside  wholesome  and  cleanly 
apparel,  go  about  clothed  in  filthy  rags,  wearing  hair* 
cloth  next  his  skin — and,  renouncing  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants,  must  retire  to  some  noisome  den, 
there  to  live  in  soUtary  meditation,  with  wild  roots 
and  water  for  food,  daily  applying  the  scourge  to 
expiate  his  sins— of  which,  according  to  one  of  the 
disheartening  doctrines  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  even 
the  just  commit  at  least  seven  a  day.  The  saint  must 
enter  into  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  instincts 
of  human  nature,  and  consequently  against  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  And  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  of  the  founders  of  monastic  orders  conscien* 
tiously  beUeyed  that  their  rules  were  conduciye  to 
holiness  and  eternal  beatitude,  neyertheless,  we  may 
with  justice  charge  them  with  overlooking  the  fact^ 
that  as  the  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature  inya- 
riably  brings  along  with  it  its  own  punishment — a 
certain  evidence  of  the  Divine  displeasure — ^true  holi- 
ness cannot  consist  in  disregarding  and  opposing  them. 
Ignatius,  however,  contmued  his  life  of  penance, 
made  to 'the  Virgin  Mary  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity,  begged  for  his  bread,  often  scourged  himself, 
and  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  prayer  and  meditar 
tion.  What  he  meditated  upon,  God  only  knows. 
After  a  few  months  of  this  ascetic  life,  he  published 
a  little  book  which  much  increased  his  fame  for 
sanctity*  It  is  a  small  octavo  volume,  and  bears  the 
title  of  /^ritual  Exercises.*  As  this  work,  the 
only  one  he  has  lefk,  is  the  acknowledged  standard  of 

*  By  the  term  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  Catliolics  understand  that 
conrse  of  solitary  prayer  and  religious  meditation,  generally  extending 
over  many  days^  which  candidates  for  holy  orders  have  to  perform  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent  previous  to  being  consecrated.    Agam«  when  a 
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the  Jesuits'  religious  practice,  and  is  by  them  extolled 
to  the  skiesy  we  must  saj  some  few  words  about  it. 

First  of  ally  we  shall  relate  the  supernatural  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  disciples  and  panegyrists  of  its 
author. 

^^He"  (Ignatius)  ^' had  already  done  inuch  for 
Grod's  sake,  and  God  now  rendered  it  back  to  him 
with  usury.  A  courtier,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a 
soldier,  he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  will  to  gather 
knowledge-  from  books.  But  the  knowledge  of  man, 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  was  divinely  revealed  to  him. 
The  master  who  was  to  form  so  many  masters,  was 
himself  formed  by  Divine  illumination.  He  composed 
the  SpirittAal  Exercises,  a  wcH^k  which  had  a  most 
important  place  in  his  life,  and  is  powerfully  reflected 
in  &e  history  of  his  disciples." 

This  quotation  is  from  Cretineau  Joly  (vol  i.  p.  18), 
an  author  who  professes  not  to  belong  to  the  Society, 
but  whose  book  was  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Jesuits,  who,  he  says,  opened  to  hun  all  the 
depositories  of  unpublished  letters  and  manuscripts  in 
their  principal  convent,  the  Gresii,  at  Borne ;  he  wrote 
also  a  virulent  pamphlet  against  the  great  Pontiff 
Clement  XIV.,  the  suppressor  of  the  Jesuits.  Hence 
vre  consider  ourselves  fairly  entitled  to  rank  the  few 
quotations  we  shall  make  &om  him  as  among  those 
emanating  from  the  writers  that  belong  to  the  order; 
and  we  are  confident  that  no  Jesuit  would  ever  think 
of  repudiating  Cretineau  Joly.  This  author  proceeds 
to  state,  that  '^in  the  manuscript  in  which  Father 
Jouvency  narrates  in  elegant  Latin  those  strange 
events,  it  is  said — *  This  light  shed  by  the  Divine  will 
upon  Ignatius  shewed  him  openly  and  without  veil 
the  mystery  of  the  adorable  Trinity  and  other  arcana 
of  religion.  He  remained  for  eight  days  as  if  do- 
priest  incars  the  displeasure  of  liis  superior,  he  is  sent  as  a  sort  of 
prisoner  to  some  convent,  there  to  perform  certain  prescribed  sp^tvVasA. 
exercises,"  whidi  in  tibis  case  m&j  ia&%  from  onie  to  three  ^ee^* 
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prived  of  life.  What  he  witnessed  during  this  ecstatic 
trance,  as  well  as  in  many  other  visions  which  he  had 
during  life,  no  one  knows.  He  had  indeed  committed 
these  celestial  visions  to  paper,  but  shortly  before  his 
death  he  burned  the  book  containing  them,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  unworthy  hands.  A  few  pages,  how- 
ever, escaped  his  precautions,  and  from  them  one  can 
easily  conjecture  that  he  must  have  been  from  day  to 
day  loaded  with  still  greater  favours.  Cluefly  was 
he  sweetly  ravished  in  contemplating  the  dignity  of 
Christ  the  Lord,  and  his  inconceivable  charity  to- 
wards the  human  race.  As  the  mind  of  Ignatius  was 
filled  with  military  ideas,  he  fip;ured  to  himself  Christ 
as  a  general  fighting  for  the  Divine  glory,  and  call- 
ing on  all  men  to  gather  under  his  standard.  Hence 
sprang  his  desire  to  form  an  army  of  which  Jesus 
should  be  the  chief  and  commander,  the  standard 
inscribed — *  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam' " 

With  deference  to  M.  Joly,  we  think  that  a  more 
mundane  origin  may  be  found  for  the  "Exercises" 
in  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  short  analysis  of  it,  extracted 
from  Cardinal  Wiseman's  preface  to  the  last  edition. 
He  says — "  This  is  a  practical,  not  a  theoretical  work. 
It  is  not  a  treatise  on  sin  or  on  virtue ;  it  is  not  a 
method  of  Christian  perfection,  but  it  contains  the 
entire  practice  of  perfection,  by  making  us  at  once 
conquer  sin  and  acquire  the  highest  virtue.  The 
person  who  goes  through  the  Exercises  is  not  in- 
structed, but  is  made  to  act ;  and  this  book  will  not  be 
intelligible  apart  from  this  view." 

"  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  divided  into 
Four  Weeks;  and  each  of  these  has  a  specific  object,  to 
advance  the  exercitant  an  additional  step  towards  per- 
fect virtue.  If  the  work  of  each  week  be  thoroughly 
done,  this  is  actually  accomplislied.* 

*  The  Italics  here  are  our  own. 
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**  The  first  week  has  for  its  «dm  the  cleansing  of 
the  conscience  from  past  sin,  and  of  the  affections 
from  their  future  dangers.  For  this  purpose^  the 
soul  is  made  to  convince  itself  deeply  of  the  true  end 
of  its  being — ^to  serve  God  and  be  saved,  and  of  the 
real  worth  of  all  else.  This  consideration  has  been 
justly  called  by  St  Ignatius  the  principle  or  founder 
tion  of  the  entire  system."  The  Cardinal  assures  us 
that  the  certain  result  of  this  first  week's  exercises  is, 
that  '^  sin  is  abandoned,  hated,  loathed 

"  In  the  second,  the  life  of  Christ  is  made  our 
model ;  By  a  series  of  contemplations  of  it  we  become 
familiar  with  his  virtues,  enamoured  of  his  perfec- 
tions ;  we  learn,  by  copying  him,  to  be  obedient  to 
God  and  man,  meek,  humble,  affectionate;  zealous, 
charitable,  and  forgiving ;  men  of  only  one  wish  and 
one  thought — that  of  doing  ever  God's  holy  will 
alone ;  discreet,  devout,,  observant  of  every  law,  scru- 
pulous performers  of  every  duty.  Every  meditation 
on  these  subjects  shews  us  how  to  do  all  this ;  in  fact, 

makes  iw  really  do  it.*     The  third  week 

brings  us  to  this.  Having  desired  and  tried  to  be 
like  Christ  in  action,  we  are  brought  to  wish  and 
endeavour  to  be  like  unto  him  in  suffering.  For  this 
purpose  his  sacred  passion  becomes  the  engrossing 

subject  of  the  Exercises But  she  (the  soul) 

must  be  convinced  and  feel,  that  if  she  suffers,  she  also 
shall  be  glorified  with  him  ;  and  hence  the  fourth  and 
concluding  week  raises  the  soul  to  the  consideration 
of  those  glories  which  crowned  the  humiliations  and 
sufferings  of  our  Lord."  Then,  after  a  highly  figu- 
rative eulogium  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Exercises 
**  duly  performed,"  the  reverend  prelate  proceeds  to 
shew  that  the  one  "  essential  element  of  a  spiritual 
retreat "  (for  so  the  Exercises  reduced  to  action  are 
popularly  called)  "  is  direction.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  no  one  is  ever   allowed  to  trust  himself  in 

*  The  Italics  here  are  our  own. 
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spiritual  matters.  The  soTereign  pontiff  is  obliged  to 
Bubmit  himself  to  the  direction  of  another,  in  what- 
ever concerns  his  own  sooL  The  life  of  a  good  re- 
treat is  a  good  director  of  it"  This  director  modifies 
(according  to  certain  written  roles)  the  order  of  the 
Exercises,  to  adapt  them  to  the  pecohar  character  of 
the  exercitant ;  regulates  the  time  employed  in  them, 
watches  their  effects,  and,  like  a  physician  prescribing 
for  a  patient,  varies  the  treatment  accorciOn^  to  the 
symptoms  exhibited,  encouraging  those  which  aeem 
faronrable,  and  suppressing  those  which  are  detrime^- 
tal,  to  the  desired  result  *'  Let  no  one,"  says  the 
Cardinal,  "  think  of  undertaking  these  holy  Exercises 
without  the  guidance  of  a  prudent  and  experienoed 
director." 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  weeks  of  the  Exerdses  do 
not  mean  necessarily  a  period  of  seven  days.  The 
original  period  of  their  performance  was  certainly  a 
month ;  but  even  so,  more  or  less  time  was  allotted 
to  each  week's  work  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
director.  Now,  except  in  very  particular  circum- 
stances, the  entire  period  is  abridged  to  ten  days; 
sometimes  it  is  still  further  reduced." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  extracts,  that 
the  Cardinal,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  sinner's  con- 
version must  l^  effected  entirely  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  seems  to  regard  the  unregenerate 
human  soul  merely  as  a  piece  of  raw  material,  which 
the  "  director  "  may,  as  it  were,  mantifiicture  into  a 
saint,  simply  by  subjecting  it  to  the  process  pre- 
scribed in  the  Exercises. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  book,  I  cannot  agree 
either  with  Wiseman  or  a  very  brilliant  Protestant 
vrriter,*  who,  speaking  of  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  it  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  says — **  Yet  on  this  sub- 
ject the  chair  of  Knox,  if  now  filled  by  himself,  would 
not  be  very  widely  at  variance  with  the  throne  of  St 

♦  SteplM 
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Peter/'  The  book  certainlj  does  not  desenre  this 
high  eulogium.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
amidst  many  recommendations  of  many  absurd  and 
sup^stitions  practices  proper  to  the  Popish  religicm, 
the  little  Tolnme  does  contain  some  very  good  raaxims 
and  precepts.  For  instance,  here  are  two  passages  to 
which  I  am  sure  that  not  eyen  the  most  anti-Catholic 
Protestant  ooold  reasonably  object.  At  page  16  it  is 
said — 

''  Man  was  created  for  this  end,  that  he  might 
praise  and  reyerence  the  Lord  his  God,  and,  senmng 
him,  at  length  be  sayed.*  But  the  other  things  which 
are  placed  on  the  earth  were  created  for  man's  sake, 
that  they  might  assist  him  in  pursuing  the  end  of 
creation ;  whence  it  follows,  that  they  are  to  be  used 
or  abstained  from  in  proportion  as  they  benefit  or 
hinder  him  in  pursuing  that  end.  Wherefore  we 
ought  to  be  indifferent  towards  all  created  things  (in 
so  far  as  they  are  subject  to  the  liberty  of  our  will, 
and  not  prohibited),  so  that  (to  the  best  of  our  power) 
we  seek  not  health  more  than  sickness,  nor  prefer 
riches  to  poverty,  honour  to  contempt,  a  long  life  to 
a  short  one.  But  it  is  fitting,  out  of  all,  to  choose 
and  desire  those  things  only  which  lead  to  the  end." 
And  again,  at  page  33 — "  The  third"  (article  for 
meditation)  "  is,  to  consider  myself;  who,  or  of  what 
kind  I  am,  adding  comparisons  which  may  bring  me 
to  a  greater  contempt  of  myself ;  as,  if  I  reflect  how 
Kttle  I  am  when  compared  with  all  men;  then,  what 
the  whole  multitude  of  mortals  is,  as  compared  with 
the  angels  and  all  the  blessed:  after  these  things  I 
must  consider  what,  in  fact,  all  the  creation  is  in  com- 
parison with  God  the  Creator  himself;  what  now 
can  I,  one  mere  human  being,  be?  Lastly,  let  me 
look  at  the  corruption  of  my  whole  self,  the  wicked- 
ness of  my  soul,  and  the  pollution  of  my  body,  and 
account  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  ulcer  or  boil,  from 

*  See  tlze  Shorter  Catechism,  Qu.  1. 
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which  BO  great  and  foul  a  flood  < 
pestilence  of  vices,  has  flowed  dowt 

"  The  fourth  ia,  to  consider  whiJ 
have  thus  offended,  collecting  thel 
are  God's  peculiar  attributes,  an<f 
with  my  opposite  vices  and  def'ec 
is  to  say,  his  supreme  power, 
justice,  with  my  extreme  weakneB 
edness,  and  iniquity." 

But  then  the  above  "  Exercises 
certain  "  Additions,"  which  are  rei] 
dueing  to  their  "  better  perfor 
are  very  strange;  for  instance — " 
about  the  contempUtion  itself,  no* 
ground,  now  lying  on  my  face  or  ¥ 
sitting  or  standing,  and  composing  I 
in  which  I  may  hope  the  more  earn 
I  desire.     In  which  matter,  thea^ 
be  attended  to :  the  first,  that  if,  ( 
any  other  posture,    I   obtain  whJ 
nothing  further.     The  ficcond,  t" 
which  I  shall  have  attained  the  < 
ought  to  rest,  without  being  an) 
on  until  I  shall  have  satietied  mysa 
that  I  avoid  those  thoughts  whichl 
of  the  glorious  resurrection   of  Qj 
such  thought  hinders  the  tears  and'l 
which  must  then  be  sought  by  ealliii 
death  or  judgment."      "  The  sevoBfl 
same  reason,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  I 
the  light,  shutting  the  doors  and  wif 
I  remain  there"  (in  my  chamber),  i 
have  to  read  or  take  my  food."     At  1 
in  the  Second  Week — "  The  Fifth  € 
the  application  of  the  senses  to  those"  ^_ 
"  mentioned  above.     After  the  prep 
with  the  three  aleady  mentioned  prel 
nontly  useful  to  e,\ercise  the  five  im 
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iut  and  capacioDB  mind 

ng  his  desires  and  gra- 

'D.     But  as  yet  he  knew 

to   accompliah.      There 

ng  that  he  conld  already 

ami  comprehenaive   pro- 

baaiB  on  which  it  now 

powerful    Society.      No ; 

i  done  in  Spain,  to  enlist 

Q   he  could    exercise   an 

iirtheraQce  of  any  future 

ass  bad  far   exceeded  hia 

limooB  and  heroic  Xavier, 

□g  Le  FeTre,  the  learned 

ing  Rodrignez,  and  some 

wledged  him  as  their  chief 

war  strange  that  such  pri- 
h»Te  submitted  themselTes 
it  az-officer.  Bat  when  it 
natiiu  had  a  definite  end, 
id  wi&  steady  and  unhesi- 
BpamoiB  had  no  fixed  plan 
.  with  an  inst  will,  which 
pRHmment,  nor  even  the 
emme— that,  abore  all,  he 
ir  respediTe  passions,  and 
ndog  wH  bis  inflaeoce  to 
ia  ma  surprising  that  he 
oenae  inflnwice  orer  those 
u  yooDg  men,  on  whose 


me,  allei  vlunli  tb»  aunt  ■waa  sc 
AoiB,  when  Isnkthu  was 
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ivhich  so  great  and  foul  a  flood  of  sins,  So  great  a 
pestilence  of  vices,  has  flowed  down. 

"  The  fourth  is,  to  consider  what  God  is,  whom  I 
have  thus  oflfended,  collecting  the  perfections  which 
are  God's  peculiar  attributes,  and  comparing  them 
with  my  opposite  vices  and  defects ;  comparing,  that 
is  to  say,  his  supreme  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
justice,  with  my  extreme  weakness,  ignorance,  wick- 
edness, and  iniquity." 

But  then  the  above  "  Exercises  *'  are  followed  by 
pertain  "  Additions,"  which  are  recommended  as  con- 
ducing to  their  "  better  performance."     Some  of  these 
are  very  strange;  for  instance — "  The  fourth  is,  to  set 
about  the  contemplation  itself,  now  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  now  lying  on  my  face  or  on  my  back;  now 
sitting  or  standing,  and  composing  mysetf,  in  the  way 
in  which  I  may  hope  the  more  easily  to  attain  what 
I  desire.     In  which  matter,  these  two  things  must 
be  attended  to :  the  first,  that  if,  on  my  knees  or  in 
any  other  posture,    I   obtain   what  I  wish,   I   seek 
nothing  further.     The  second,  that  on  the  point  in 
which  I  shall  have  attained  the  devotion  I  seek,  I 
ought  to  rest,  without  being  anxious  about  pressing 
on  until  I  shall  have  satisfied  myself."     "  The  sixth, 
that  I  avoid  those  thoughts  which  bring  joy,  as  that 
of  the   glorious   resurrection   of  Christ;    since   any 
such  thought  hinders  the  tears  and  grief  for  my  sins, 
which  must  then  be  sought  by  calling  in  mind  rather 
death  or  judgment."      "  The  seventh,  that,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  the  brightness  of 
the  light,  shutting  the  doors  and  windows  so  long  as 
I  remain  there"  (in  my  chamber),  "  except  while  I 
have  to  read  or  take  my  food."     At  page  55  we  find, 
in  the  Second  Week — "  The  Fifth  Oontemplation  is 
the  application  of  the  senses  to  those"  (contemplations) 
"  mentioned  above.     After  the  preparatory  prayer, 
with  the  three  aleady  mentioned  preludes,  it  is  emi- 
nently useful  to  exercise  the  five  imaginary  senses 
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eonceming  tlie  first  and  second  contemplations  in  the 
following  way,  according  as  the  subject  shall  bear. 

"  The  first  point  will  be,  to  seo  in  imagination  all  ^ 
the  persons,  and,  noting  the  circimistances  which  shall 
occur  concerning  them,  to  draw  out  what  may  be  pro- 
fitable  to  ourselves, 

"  The  second,  by  hearing,  as  it  were,  what  they 
are  saying,  or  what  it  may  be  natural  for  them  to 
say,  to  turn  all  to  our  own  advantage. 

"  The  third,  to  perceive,  by  a  certain  inward  tasto 
and  smell,  how  great  is  the  sweetness  and  delight- 
fulness  of  the  soul  imbued  with  Divine  gifts  and 
virtues,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  we  arc 
considering,  adapting  to  ourselves  those  things  which 
may  bring  us  some  fruit. 

"  The  fourth,  by  an  inward  touch,  to  handle  and 
kiss  the  garments,  places,  footsteps,  and  other  things 
connected  with  such  persons  ;  whence  we  may  de- 
rive a  greater  increase  of  devotion,  or  of  any  spiritual 
good. 

"  This  contemplation  will  bo  terminated,  like  tho 
former  ones,  by  adding,  in  like  manner,  Patet* 
noster." 

At  page  52,  among  things  "  to  be  noted ''  is — 

"  The  second,  that  the  first  exercise  concerning 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ  is  performed  at  midnight ; 
the  next  at  dawn ;  the  third  about  the  hour  of  mass ; 
the  fourth  about  the  time  of  vespers;  the  fifth  a  littlo 
before  supper ;  and  on  each  of  them  will  be  spent  the 
space  of  one  hour  ;  which  same  thing  has  to  bo- 
observed  henceforward  everywhere." 

Loyola's  next  step  towards  holiness  was  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine  to  convert  the  infidels.  What 
he  did  in  the  Holy  Land  we  do  not  know  ;  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us  only  that  he  was  sent  back  by  the 
SVanciscan  friar  wno  exercised  there  the  rapal 
authority.* 

♦  Hd.  HiH,  dea  Ord.  Hon.,  Bd.  et  Mil,  tome  vu.  p.  4^- 

C 
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On  his  homeward  yoyage,  Ignatius  conceired  thai 
a  little  learning  would  p^haps  help  him  in  the  tadk 
of  converting  heretics,  and  thus  furnish  him  with  an 
additional  chance  of  rendering  himself  famous ;  so 
after  his  return  he  attended  a  school  at  Bareehoi 
for  two  years,  where,  a  full-grown  man  of  thirfcj- 
four,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  langaage^ 
sitting  upon  the  same  bench  with  Utile  boys. 

Haying  failed  to  make  any  proselytes  to  his  ex- 
trayagances  at  Barcelona,  he  went  to  Alcala^  and 
studied  in  the  university  newly  erected  there  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  Here  he  attracted  much  pubb 
notice  by  the  eccentricities  of  his  fanatical  piety. 
He  wore  a  peculiar  dress  of  coarse  material,  and  aj 
his  fervid  discourse  contrived  to  win  over  to  faia. 
mode  of  life  four  or  five  young  men,  whom  he 
called  his  disciples.  But  he  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  authorities,  who  twice  imprisoned  faini. 
He  and  his  converts  were  ordered  to  resume  the  eon- 
mon  garb,  and  to  cease  to  expound  to  the  people  the 
mysteries  of  religion.*  Indignant  at  this,  Ignatius 
immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  where,  in  the  beginning 
of  1528,  he  arrived  alone,  his  companions  having  de- 
serted him. 

His  persecutions  at  Alcala  had  taught  him  pru- 
dence ;  so  that,  although  his  attempts  at  notoriety 
in  Fai*is,  in  the  way  of  dress,  manners,  and  language^ 
brought  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,! 
he  nevertheless  had  managed  matters  so  cautioudy 
as  to  escape  all  punishment.  Here,  while  contend^ 
ing  with  tne  difficulties  of  the  Latin  grammar,^  he 

*  Hel.  Hist,  des  Ord.  Mtm.,  ReL  et  Mil,  tome  yii.  p.  463. 

-h  Ibid,  tome  -vii.  p.  464. 

X  Once  for  aU,  I  promise  my  readers  that  I  am  Bot  goiiig  to  tronbifl 
them  with  the  narratiye  of  all  the  miraculoxis  legends  related  conceming 
LoYola.  Th^  are  in  most  instances  so  absnrd  as  to  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  histoiT.  Let  the  two  foUowin^  suifioe  as  specimens.  It  is  said  that 
the  deyil,  determined  to  prevent  his  learning  Latin,  so  confosed  his  intel- 
lect that  he  found  it  imfK)ssible  to  remember  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
amo  ;  whmeapoa  he  scourged  himself  unmercifully  eyery  day,  uatil  by 
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was  ever  reTolying  in  his  yast  and  capacious  mind 
some  new  scheme  for  fulfilling  his  desires  and  gra- 
tifying his  passion  for  renown.  But  as  yet  he  mew 
not  what  he  was  destined  to.  accomplish.  There 
seems  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  could  abready 
hare  formed  the  gigantic  and  comprehensive  pro- 
ject of  establishing,  on  the  basis  on  which  it  now 
stands,  his  wonderful  and  powerful  Sdciety.  No; 
he  only  contrived,  as  he  had  done  in  Spain,  to  enlist 
some  followers,  over  whom  he  could  exercise  an 
sbs<date  control,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  future 
project.  In  this  his  success  had  far  exceeded  his 
expectations.  The  magnanimous  and  heroic  Xavier, 
the  intelligent  and  interesting  Le  Feyre,  the  learned 
Lainez,  Ijhe  noble  and  daring  Rodriguez,  and  soma 
three  or  four  others,  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief 
and  master. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  such  pri- 
vileged intelligences  shoulahave  submitted  themselves 
to  a  comparatively  ignorant  ex-officer.  But  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  Ignatius  had  a  definite  end, 
towards  which  he  advanced  with  steady  and  unhesi- 
tating steps,  whilst  his  companions  had  no  fixed  plan 
— that  he  was  endowed  with  an  iron  will,  which 
neither  poverty,  nor  imprisonment,  nor  even  the 
world's  contempt,  eould  overcome^-4bat,  above  all,  he 
had  the  art  to  flatter  their  respective  passions,  and 
to  win  their  affections  by  using  all  his  influence  to 
promote  their  interests — ^it  is  less  surprising  that  he 
should  have  gained  an  immense  influence  over  those 
inexperienced  and  ingenuous  young  men,  on  whose 


thai  means  the  evil  spirit  was  oveFCome^  after  wliich  the  saint  was  soon 
able  to  repeat  amo  m  all  its  tenses.  Again,  when  Ignatius  was  in 
VcBioe  on  nis  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  said  that  a  wealthy  senator 
of  that  city,  Travisini  by  name,  whilst  luxuriously  reclining  •on  his 
bed  of  down,  was  iniormed  by  an  angel  that  the  servant  of  ^^,  "^** 
lying  vpcm  «ie  hard  stones  under  tiie  portico  of  his  palace.  Wnere- 
npon  the  senator  immediately  arose^  and  went  to  the  doonc,  wWj»  aft 
found  Ignatius. 
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generous  natures  the  idea  of  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  had  already  made  a  deep 
impression.  Loyola's  courage  and  ambition  were 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  acquisition  of  disciples  so 
willing  and  devoted — so  efficient  for  his  purpose — b6 
attached  to  his  person;  and  he  b^an  to  considtf 
how  he  might  turn  their  devotion  to  the  best  ao* 
count. 

After  some  conferences  with  his  companions,  he 
assembled  them  all  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption, 
16th  August  1534,  in  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of 
Montmartre,  where,  after  Peter  Le  Fevre  had  cele- 
brated mass,  they  each  took  a  solemn  vow  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inndek. 
Ignatius,  satisfied  for  the  present  with  these,  pledges, 
left  Paris,  in  order,  as  he  asserted,  to  recruit  his 
health  by  breathing  his  native  air  at  Loyola  before 
setting  out  on  his  arduous  mission,  and  doubtless  also 
to  find  solitude  and  leisure  in  which  to  mecUtate 
and  devise  means  for  realising  his  ambitious  hop^ 
His  disciples  remidned  in  Paris  to  terminate  their 
theological  studies,  and  he  commanded  them  to  meet 
him  again  at  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  1537,  en- 
joining them,  meanwhile,  if  any  one  should  ask  them 
what  religion  they  professed,  to  answer  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Jesus — since  they  were 
Christ's  soldiers.* 

Our  saint  preceded  them  to  Venice,  where  he 
again  encountered  some  difficulties  and  a  little  perse- 
cution ;  but  he  endured  all  with  unflinching  patience. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Pierre  Caraffa  (after- 
wards Pope  Paul  IV.)  This  harsh  and  remarkable  man 
had  renounced  the  bishopric  of  Theate,  to  become 
the  companion  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Saint  Oaje- 
tan  of  Tyenne,  and  with  his  assistance  had  founded 

*  Negroni  expounds  the  word  societaa  "quasi  dicas  cohortem  aut 
centuriam  wax  ad  pugnam  cum  hostibus  spiritualibus  ooDserendam  ooii« 
BCripta  est.^ 
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the  religions  order  of  the  Theatines.  The  members 
of  this  fraternity  endeayonred,  by  exemplary  living, 
devotion  to  theur  clerical  duties  of  preaching  and 
administering  the  sacraments,  and  ministering  to  the 
sicky  to  correct  the  evils  produced  throughout  all 
Christendom  by  the  scandalous  and  immoral  conduct 
of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  To  Caraffa,  who 
had  already  acquired  great  imluence,  Ignatius  at- 
tached himself,  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  he 
had  founded,  served  patiently  and  devotedly  in  the 
h<»pital  which  he  directed,  and  shortly  became  Ca- 
ra&'s  intimate  friend.  This  fixed  at  once  the  hitherto 
aimless  ambition  of  Loyola.  *He  conceived  the  idea  of 
achieving  power  and  fame,  if  not  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  order,  at  least  as  the  remodeller  of  one  already 
existing.  With  this  design,  he  submitted  to  Caraffa  a 
plan  of  reform  for  his  order,  and  strongly  urged  its 
adoption.  But  Caraffa,  who  perhaps  suspected  his 
motive,  rejected  his  proposal,  and  offered  to  admit 
him  as  a  brother  of  the  order  as  it  stood.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  Ignatius,  whose  proud  nature 
could  never  have  submitted  to  play  even  the  second 
party  much  less  that  of  an  insignificant  member  in 
a  socid;y  over  which  another  had  all  power  and  au- 
thority. He  therefore  declined  the  honour,  and  at 
once  determined  to  found  a  new  religious  community 
of  his  own.  Aware,  however,  of  me  difficulties  he 
might  have  to  overcome,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution. 

Being  under  a  vow  to  go  to  convert  the  infidels  in 
the  IIoTy  Land,  he  gave  out  that  to  this  work  alone 
were  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  companions  to  be 
devoted.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in 
Venice,  he  sent  them  to  Rome  to  beg  the  Pope's  bless- 
ing on  their  enterprise,  as  he  said ;  and  also,  no  doubt, 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  Roman  court  as  the  embryo  of 
a  new  religious  order.     The  reason  assigned  by  his 
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historia&B  for  his  not  goin^  to  Rome  along  wifh  tbMr 
is,  that  he  feired  that  his  presence  there  ini^bt  k» 
prejudidal  to  them.*  It  is  just  as  likdy  that  to  wm 
afraid  lest,  beneath  his  cloak  of  oetoitatioiis  hoHiiK^, 
tiie  discerning  eye  of  Pope  Paul  might  detect  his  na- 
bounded  ambition. 

At  Rome  his  disciples  were  fitvonrably  reoeiyed;^ 
the  Pontiff  bestowed  the  desired  benediction,  and  tibqr 
returned  to  Vemce,  whence  they  were  to  sail  tot  Pih 
lestine. 

Here  Ignatius  preyailed  upon  them  to  take  Tcms 
of  perpetual  chastity  and  poverty,  and  then,  under 
pretext  of  the  war  which  was  raging  at  the  time 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks,  they  aban^ 
doned  their  mission  altogether.  So  ^ided  their  pioos 
pilgrimage. 

Taking  with  him  Lainez  and  Le  Feyre,  IxmAi 
then  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  crayed  audience  dT  &e 
Pope. 

The  chair  of  St  Peter  was  at  this  time  occupied 
by  Paul  Farnese— -that  same  Pope  who  opened,  and 
in  part  conducted,  the  Council  of  Trent;  who  insti^ 
gated  the  emperor  to  the  war  against  the  Protes- 
tants ;  who  sent,  imder  his  grandson's  commaad, 
12,000  of  his  own  troops  into  Germany  to  assist  la 
that  war;  and  who  lifted  up  his  sacrilegious  hand  to 
bless  whoever  would  shed  Protestant  blood.  He  had 
been  scandalously  incontinent ;  and  if  he  did  not,  like 
Alexander  VI.,  entirely  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  humanifjr  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
own  family,  nevertheless,  his  son  received  the  duke- 
dom of  Placentia,  and  his  grandsons  were  created  car* 
dinals  (it  the  <ige  of  fourteen^*  and  one  of  them  was 
intended  to  be  Duke  of  Milan.  However,  Paul  had 
some  grandeur  in  his  nature.  He  was  generous,  and 
therefore  popular,  and  his  activity  was  indefiKldgable. 

*  Hd.  JBttf.  <le«  Ord,  M(m.j  Bel,  et  Mil,  tome  yii.  p.  469. 
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lie  did  noi  ^fpredmU  amm   memMhf  j»  mmck  «t  kig 


iMJihlp  pontiff,  I|!Batiasi  and  lis 
kiiidlj  reoeiTed.     He  praaed  Aei 
pliury  and  rdigioos  fife.  qnestioBed  them  coi  _ 

their  prigects,  but  took  no  notice  of  tiie  ]^aa  dier 
hinted  at»  of  originating  a  new  lei^ioiB  order. 

Bvt  Lojofai  was  not  to  be  thus  dKeoonraged.  He 
snounoBed  to  Rome  all  his  followers  (who  had 
™mi^  in  LomhardT,  pwarfimg  with  a  faij 
tkasm  and  calling  the  crtizens  to  repentance  l  and  gave 
them  a  dearer  ootiine  than  he  had  hitherto  done  of 
the  societr  he  pit^osed  to  estaUsh.  Tins  tfaej  en- 
tnrelT  approTod  oC  waA  to<^  another  tow  (the  most 
essential  for  Lojcrfa's  pmrpoee)  of  implicit  mmd  im> 
qm^uliomimg  obedience  to  their  ftqferior.  Admire 
here  the  cantioos  and  consomraate  art  by  which 
Ignatins,  step  bj  step,  brought  his  associates  to  die 
desired  pcHnt. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  refnsab  of  the  Coort 
of  Some  to  accede  to  bis  wishes,  neither  the  conrage 
nor  the  perseTerance  of  Ignados  £uied  him.  Afker 
mnch  reflecti€in,  be  at  last  thoogfat  be  had  discovered 
a  waj  to  OTercome  tlie  Pope's  nnwillingness.  Consoh- 
ing  with  his  companions,  be  perraaded  diem  to  take  a 
fourth  TOW,  Tix.,  one  of  obedience  to  the  Holy  See 
and  to  the  Pope  pro  temport,  with  die  express  obB- 
gation  of  going,  widioot  remoneration,  to  wbaterer 
part  of  the  world  it  should  please  die  Pope  to  send 
them.  He  then  drew  up  a  pedtion,  in  which  were 
stated  some  of  the  principles  and  rules  rf  the  order  be 
desired  to  establbb,  and  sent  it  to  the  Pope  by  Car- 
dinal CcmtarinL 

This  fourth  vow  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
wily  pontiff ;  yet  so  great  was  bis  aversion  to  ^e^*?*^ 
communities,  some  of  which  were  just  tben  the  objects 

•  P^  Paolo  Sana,  BiM'HTf  of  the  Coumca  of  Trtnt,  p.  118- 
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of  popular  hatred  and  fhe  plague  of  the  Roman  courfe 
that  he  refused  to  approve  of  this  new  one  until  h^ 
had  the  advice  of  three  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred 
the  matter.      Guidiccioni,  the  most  talented  of  the 
three,   strenuously  opposed  it;   but  Paul,  who  per- 
haps had  by  this  time  penetrated  the  designs  of  Loyola, 
and  perceived  that  the   proposed  Society  could  not 
prosper  unless  by  contending  for  and  msuntaining  the 
supi?emacy  of  the  Holy  See,  thought  it  would  be  his 
best  policy  to  accept  the  services  of  these  volunteers, 
especially   as  it  was  a  time  when  he  much  needed 
them.      Consequently,    on   the    27th  of  September 
1540,  he  issued  the  famous  bull,  regimini  militantis 
Ecclesice,  approving  of  the  new  order  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Society  of  Jesus."     We  consider  it  indispen- 
sable to  give  some  extracts  from  this  bull. 

"  Paul,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  for 
a  perpetual  record.  Presiding  by  God's  will  over 
the  Government  of  the  Church,  &c.  .  .  .  Whereas  we 
have  lately  learned  that  our  beloved  son  Ignatius  de 
Loyola,  and  Peter  Le  Fevre,  and  James  Lainez ;  and 
also  Claudius  Le  Jay,  and  Paschasius  Brouet,  and 
Francis  Xavier;  and  also  Alphonso  Salmeron  and 
Simon  Rodriguez,  and  John  Coduri,  and  Nicolas  de 
Bobadilla ;  priests  of  the  Cities,  &c.  .  .  .  inspired,  as 
is  piously  believed,  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  coming  from 
various  regions  of  tne  globe ;  are  met  together,  and 
become  associates ;  and>  renouncing  the  seductions  of 
this  world,  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  us,  and  of 
other  mir  successors,  Roman  Pontiffs ;  and  expressly 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  other  ignorant  people 
in  Christianity ;  and,  abo?e  all,  for  the  spiritual  con- 
solation of  the  faithful  in  Christ,  by  hearing  confes- 
sions; .  .  .  We  receive  the  associates  under  our  protec- 
tion and  that  of  the  Apostolic  See ;  conceding  to  them, 
moreover,  that  some  among  them  may  freely  and  law- 
fully draw  up  such  Constitutions  as  they  shall  judge  to 
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pe  conformable  to,  &c.  •  .  .  We  will,  moreover,  that 

into  this  Society  there  be  admitted  to  the  number  of 

sixty  persons  only,  desirous  of  embracing  this  rule  of 

liying,  and  no  more,  and  to  be  incorporated  into  the 

Society  aforesaid." 

The  above-named  ten  persons  were  the  first  com- 
panions of  Loyola,  and,  with  him,  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  But  the  merit  of  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion which  was  to  govern  it  belongs  solely  to  Ignatius 
himself.  He  alone  among  them  all  was  capable  of 
such  a  conception.  He  alone  could  have  devised  a 
scheme  by  which  one  free  rational  being  is  converted 
into  a  mere  automaton — acting,  speaking,  even  think- 
ing, according  to  the  expressed  will  of  another.  There 
is  no  record  in  history,  of  any  man,  be  he  king,  em- 
peror, or  pope,  exercising  such  absolute  and  irrespon- 
sible power  over  his  fellow-men  as  does  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits  over  his  disciples.  In  the  Spiritttal 
JSxercises  Loyola  appears  to  be  merely  an  ascetic 
enthusiast;  in  the  Vonstitution  he  shews  himself  a 
high  genius,  with  a  perfect  and  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  natural  sequence  of  events. 
Never  was  there  put  together  a  plan  so  admirably 
harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  so  wonderfully  suited  to 
its  ends,  or  which  has  ever  met  with  such  prodigious 
success. 

Prompt,  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  General,  and  (for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  and 
ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam)  great  elasticity  in  all  other 
rules,  according  to  the  General's  goodwill,  are  the  chief 
features  of  this  famous  Constitution,  which,  as  it  con- 
stitutes the  Jesuits'  code  of  morality,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine,  doing  our  best  to  shew  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  dictated. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

154(M2. 
CONSTITUTIONS  OP  THE  SOCIETY.* 

The  times  in  which  Ignatius  wrote  the  ConstitatioDS 
were,  for  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Catholic  reli^on, 
times  of  anxiety  and  danger.  The  Reformation  was 
making  rapid  progress,  and  all  Christendom,  Cathdiet 
as  well  as  Protestant,  resounded  with  the  "  Hundred 
Complaints  "  (Centum  gravamina)  brought  forward 
at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  agakist  the  Roman  oonrt 
—complaints  and  accusations  which  the  wonderfoDy 
candid  Adrian  VI.  acknowledged  to  be  too  well 
founded.  This  pontiff,  by  his  nuncio,  frankly  declared 
to  the  Diet,  "  that  all  this  confusion  was  originated 
by  men's  sins,  and,  above  all,  by  those  of  the  clergy- 
men and  prelates — ^that  for  many  years  past  Ihe 
Holy  See  had  committed  many  ahominations — (ihat 
numerous  abuses*>had  crept  into  the  administration  <rf 
spiritual  affairs,  and  many  superfluities  into  tite  laws 
— ^that  all  had  been  perverted — and  that  the  corrup- 
tion, descending  from  the  head  to  the  body,  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  prelates,  was  so  great,  that 

*  These  famous  Constdtutions  were  composed  by  Loyola  in  the  Spanish 
lansuage.  They  were  not  at  first  the  periect  system  we  now  find  them  : 
amdit  was  not  till  about  the  year  1552  that,  after  many  alterations  ana 
improvemodts  adapting  them  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  they  as« 
Bumed  their  ultimate  form.  Thev  were  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
Jesuit  Polancns,  and  printed  in  the  college  of  ^e  Society  at  Rome  in 
1558.  They  were  jealously  kept  secret,  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves  Knowing  only  extracts  fiom  them.  They  were  never  produced 
to  the  light  until  1761,  when  they  were  published  by  order  of  the  French 
parliament,  in  the  famous  process  of  Father  Lavalette. 

•f*  We  beg  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  Catholic. 
We  don't  mean  that  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  persuasion  have  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  it.  We  only  maintain  to  them  the  current  denomination^ 
as  all  other  historians  do^  to  prevent  contusion. 
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tiiere  could  hardly  be  found  one  who  did  good.''* 
WhCTL  a  pope  confessed  so  much  to  Protestant  ears,  it 
may  well  be  imagii^d  to  what  a  degree  of  rottenseM 
the  moral  leprosy  must  have  arrived. 

But,  besides  this  corruption,  great  confiision  reigned 
throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  The  different  V 
monastic  orders  were  at  war  with  one  another.'  The 
bishops  accused  the  Pope  of  tyranny ;  the  Pope  de- 
nounced the  bishops  as  disobedient.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  deplorably  ignorant,  and  general  disorder 
preyailed. 

Now,  mark  with  what  admirable  art,  what  pro- 
found sagacity,  Ignatius  modelled  a  society,  wmdi, 
by  diq)laying  ihe  virtues  directly  opposed  to  the 
then  preyailing  vices,  should  captivate  the  affections 
and  secure  the  support  of  the  good  and  the  pious, 
whilst,  by  underhand  practices,  and,  above  all,  by 
shewing  unusual  indulgence  in  the  confesraonal,  it 
should  obtain  an  influence  ov^  the  minds  of  the  more 
worldly  believers. 

In  order  that  diversity  of  opinion  and  the  free 
exercise  of  individual  will  should  not  iproduce  division 
and  confusion  within  this  new  Christiaa  community, 
Loyola  enacted  that,  in  the  whole  Society,  there 
riiould  be  no  will,  no  opinion,  but  the  General's.  But, 
in  order  that  the  General  might  be  enabled  pro&taUy 
to  ^nploy  each  individual  member,  as  wdl  as  the 
collective  energy  and  intelligenee  of  the  whole  So- 
ciety, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  character,  even  to  its  smallest 
peculiarities.  To  insure  this,  Ignatius  established 
special  rules.  Thus,  regarding  the  admission  of  pos- 
talants,  he  says — 

"  Because  it  greatly  concerns  God's  service  to  make 
a  good  selection,  diUgence  must  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  their  person  and  calling ;  and  if  the 
superior,  who  is  to  admit  him  into  probation,  cannot 

♦  ffiftorp  cfthe  Council  of  Trent,  by  Paolo  Sarpi,  tonie  v  1^.  41, 
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make  the  inquiry,  let  him  employ  from  among  thosft 
who  are  constantly  about  his  person  some  one  whoM 
assistance  he  may  use,  to  become  acquidnted  with  the 
probationer — ^to  live  with  him  and  examine  him;— 
some  one  endowed  with  prudence,  and  not  unskilled  ia 
the  manner  which  should  be  observed  with  so  many 
various  kinds  and  conditions  of  persons."*  In  oth^ 
words,  set  a  skilful  and  prudent  spy  over  him,  to 
surprise  him  into  the  betrayal  of  his  most  s^nrei 
thoughts.  Yet,  even  when  this  spy  has  given  a  tole- 
rably favourable  report,  the  candidate  is  not  yet 
admitted — ^he  is  sent  to  live  in  another  house,  "in 
order  that  he  may  be  more  thoroughly  scrutinised,  to 
know  whether  he  is  fitted  to  be  admitted  to  pr(h 
bation"^  When  he  is  thought  suited  for  the  Society, 
he  is  received  into  the  "  house  of  first  probation ; " 
and  after  a  day  or  two,  "  he  must  open  his  conscience 
to  the  superior,  and  afterwards  make  a  general  con- 
fession to  the  confessor  who  sJiall  be  designed  by 
the  superior."}  But  this  is  not  all,  for — "  in  every 
house  of  probation  there  will  be  a  skilful  man  to 
whom  the  candidate  shall  disclose  all  his  concerns 
with  confidence ;  and  let  him  be  admonished  to  hide 
no  temptation,  but  to  disclose  it  to  him,  or  to  his 
confessor,  or  to  the  superior ;  nay,  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  thoroughly  manifesting  his  whole  soul  to  them,  not 
only  disclosing  his  defects,  but  even  his  penances, 
mortifications,  and  virtues.''^  When  the  candidate 
is  admitted  into  any  of  their  colleges,  he  must  again 
"  open  his  conscience  to  the  rector  of  the  college, 
whom  he  should  greatly  revere  and  venerate,  as  one 
who  hx)lds  the  place  of  Christ  our  Lord ;  keeping 
nothing  concealed  from  him,  not  even  his  conscience, 
which  he  should  disclose  to  him  (as  it  is  set  forth  in 
the  Examen)  at  the  appointed  season,  and  oftener,  if 


•  Const,  Socie,  Jesu,  pare  i.  cap  i.  §  3.       $  Const,  pars  i.  cap.  iv.  §  6. 
t  Const,  pars  i.  cap.  ii.  §  1.  §  Const,  pars  iii.  cap.  i.  §  12. 
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siAj  cause  require  it ;  not  opposing,  not  contradicting, 
iior  shewing  an  opinion,  in  any  case,  opposed  to  his 
opinion."  ♦ 

The  information  thus  collected,  regarding  the  tastes, 
habits,  and  inclinations  of  every  member,  is  communi- 
cated to  the  General,  who  notes  it  down  in  a  book, 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  also,  as  he  receives  twice  a  year  a  detailed  re- 
port upon  every  member  of  the  Society,  he  from  time 
to  time  adds  whatever  seems  necessary  to  complete 
each  delineation  of  character,  or  to  indicate  the 
slightest  change.  Thus,  the  General  knowing  the 
past  and  present  life,  the  thoughts,  the  desires  of 
every  one  belonging  to  the  Society,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  he  is  enabled  always  to  select  the 
fittest  person  for  every  special  service. 

But  this  perfect  knowledge  of  his  subordinates'  in- 
most natures  would  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  General, 
had  he  not  also  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity over  them.  The  Constitution  has  a  provision 
for  insuring  this  likewise.  It  declares  that  the  can- 
didate "  must  regard  the  superior  as  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  must  strive  to  acquire  perfect  resignation 
and  denial  of  his  own  will  and  judgment,  in  all  things 
conforming  his  will  and  judgment  to  that  which  the 
superior  wills  and  judges." f  To  the  same  purpose 
is  the  following :  "  As  for  holy  obedience,  this  virtue 
must  be  perfect  in  every  point — ^in  execution,  in  will, 
in  intellect ;  doing  what  is  enjoined  with  all  celerity, 
spiritual  joy,  and  perseverance  ;  persuading  ourself 
that  everything  is  just ;  suppressing  every  repugnant 
thought  and  judgment  of  one's  own,  in  a  certain  obe- 
dience;   and  let  every  one  persuade  him- 

'self  that  he  who  lives  under  obedience  should  be 
moved  and  directed,  under  Divine  Providence,  by  his 
superior,  just  as  if  he  were  a  corpse  {perinde  ac  si 
cadaver  esset),  which  allows  itself  to  be  moved  and 

*  C(m8t.  parsiv.  cap.  x,  §5,  f  C^tMl  paraiu.  cap.i.%^» 
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led  in  anj  directioiL"*  And  so  absolutely  is  this  rda 
of  submissiTe  obedience  enforced,  tbat  the  Jesoity  in 
order  to  obey  his  General,  must  not  scruple  to  disolMjr 
God.  The  warnings  of  conscience  are  to  be  svp' 
pressed  as  culpable  weaknesses ;  the  fears  of  eterail 
punishment  banished  from  the  thoughts  as  supersti- 
tious fancies;  and  the  most  heinous  crimes,  whoi 
committed  by  command  of  the  General,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  promoting  the  glory  and  praise  of  Grod. 

Head  and  consider  the  following  blasphemy : — **  No 
constitution,  declaration,  or  any  order  of  liying,  can 
involye  an  obligation  to  commit  sin,  mortal  or  Tenial^ 
unless  ths  superior  command  it  m  thb  namb  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chbist,  or  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience; 
which  shall  be  done  in  those  cases  or  persons  wherein 
it  shall  be  judged  that  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the 
particular  good  of  each,  or  to  the  general  adrantage ; 
and,  insUod  of  the  fear  of  offence^  let  the  love  emd 
desire  of  all  perfection  succeed,  that  the  greasier 
glory  and  praise  of  Christ,  our  Creator  and  Lord^ 
may  follow  V^ 

I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  all  the  atrocities  whidi 
haye  been  perpetrated  at  the  order  of  this  other  '*  old 
man  of  the  mountain,"  who  presents  to  his  agents  lib» 
prospects  of  eternal  bliss  as  the  reward  of  their  obe- 
dience. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Not  content  with  haying 
thus  transferred  the  allegiance  of  the  Jesuit  from  his 
God  to  his  General,  the  Constitution  proceeds  to  secure 
that  allegiance  from  all  conflict  with  the  natural  affec- 
tions or  worldly  interests.  The  Jesuit  must  concen- 
trate all  his  desires  and  affections  upon  the  Socie^/ 
He  must  renounce  all  that  is  dear  to  him  in  this  tife. 
The  ties  of  family,  the  bonds  of  friendship,  must  be  * 
broken.  His  property  must,  within  a  year  after  his 
entrance  into  the  Society,  be  disposed  of  at  the  bid- 
diog  of  the  General ;  *'  and  he  wUl  accomplish  a  work 

*  Cbiiil;paiiii.aq;sL|l«  f  ConH.  pan Ti  op.  y.  §  1« 
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of  greater  perfection  if  he  dispose  of  it  in  benej^t  of 
the  Society.  And  that  his  better  example  may  shine 
before  men,  he  must  put  away  all  strong  affection 
far  his  parents,  and  refrain  from  the  unsuitable  desire 
ol  a  bountiful  distribution,  arising  from  such  disad^ 
vantageous  affectiwiJ'* 

'  He  musty  besides,  forego  all  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,f 
except  such  as  his  superior  shall  permit.  ''  He  shall 
not  leaye  the  house  except  at  such  times  and  with 
sadh  companions  as  the  superior  shall  allow.  Nor 
within  the  house  shall  he  converse,  without  restraint, 
with  any  one  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  with  such  only 
as  diall  be  appointed  by  the  superior."  J  Such  was 
the  strictness  with  wMch  these  rules  were  enforced^ 
that  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Candia,  afterwards  one 
of  tl^  saints  of  the  Society,  was  at  first  refused  admit- 
tance into  it,  because  he  delayed  the  settlement  of  the 
affiurs  of  his  dukedom,  and  refused  to  renounce  all 
intercourse  with  his  family;  and  although,  by  a 
q»eeial  rescript  from  the  Pope,  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
member,  lenatius  for  three  years  sternly  denied  him 
access  to  the  house  of  the  community,  where  he  was 
not  admitted  till  be  had  renounced  all  intercourse  with 
the  external  workL 

But  not  only  is  all  friendly  communication  forbidden 
to  the  Jesuit,  but  he  is  also  placed  under  constant 
espionage.  He  is  neyer  permitted  to  walk  about 
alone,  but,  whether  in  the  house  <Hr  out  of  doors,  is 
always  accon^anied  by  two  of  his  brethreL.§    Each 

*  Examen,  iv.  §  11 ;  and  Const,  pan  m.  tu^  i.  ^  7-9. 

i*  After  hU  entrance  into  the  house  of  first  probation,  the  Jesuit  is 
noi  aUow4d  either  to  receive  or  send  ftwaj  any  letter  which  has  not 
been  pcwuMuly  read  by  his  saperior. 

X  Cfm&t,  pan  iii.  cap.  i.  §  2»  3. 

§  Lei  not  any  Bogitah  reader  neenatme  of  inaeenraey  on  this  pointy 
apm  tiie  ground  tiiik  Jeauils  acinaUy  walk  about  the  streets  ia  this 
coaatr jT  9mg^  or  even  ia  diigvise.  They  mnst  take  notice  that  every 
rule  of  the  Constitution  contains  this  clause — '*  Except  the  Goieral 
order  otherwise,  for  the  greater  glory  of  €fed^  aacL  Um  bensfit  of  the 
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ono  of  this  partj  of  three  acts,  in  fact,  as  a  spy  upoa 
his  two  companions.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has  apecU 
instructions  from  his  superior  to  do  so,  bat,  knowiaf 
tliat  they,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been  taught  ibt 
it  is  their  duty  to  infoim  the  General  of  every  sospid* 
0118  or  peculiar  expression  uttered  in  their  hearing,  k0 
IS  under  constant  fear  of  pumshment,  should  either  cf 
them  report  anything  regarding  the  other  which  he 
omits  to  report  likewise.  Hence  it  is  very  sddofli 
that  a  Jesuit  refrains  from  denouncing  his  companion*' 
If  ho  docs  not  do  so  at  once,  his  sinful  neglect  becomai 
revealed  in  the  confessional,  to  the  apedcd  confessor 
appointed  by  the  superior. 

Then,  in  order  that  these  members,  so  submissive  in 
action  to  their  General,  should  not  differ  in  opinion 
among  themselves  and  so  occasion  scandal  in  the 
Catholic  world,  and  to  oppose  an  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine to  that  of  the  free  examen  of  the  Protestants, 
the  Constitution  decrees  as  follows : — **  Let  all  think, 
let  all  speak,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  thing,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle.  Let  no  contradictory  doctrines, 
therefore,  be  allowed,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
public  sermons,  or  in  written  books,  which  last  shall 
not  be  published  without  the  approbation  and  the 
consent  of  the  General;  and,  indeed,  all  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  practical  matters  should  be 
avoided."*  Thus,  no  one  but  the  General  can  exercise 
the  right  of  uttering  a  single  original  thought  or 
opinion.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the 
power,  especially  in  former  times,  of  a  General  having 
at  his  absolute  disposal  such  an  amount  of  intel£ 
gences,  wills,  and  energies. 

Society."  Is  it  not  "  for  the  greater  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  Society/'  that  the  Jesuit,  to  escape  suspicion,  should  go  alone?— > 
that  he  should  be  introduced  into  your  family  circle  as  a  Protestant 
gentleman  1 — that  he  should,  to  gain  your  unsuspecting  confidence,  enact 
the  part  of  your  gay  companion  at  theatres,  concerts,  and  balls  ?^that 
he  should  converse  *with  you  upon  religious  matters,  beginning  always 
by  cursing  the  Poj>e,  &o.  *} 
*  CiyM$*  pan  iii.  cap.  i.  §  18. 
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Now,  it  must  not  be  Imagined  that  all,  willing 
implicitly  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  superior,  are 
indiscriminately  admitted  into  the  Society.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  other  monastic  orders  (I 
speak  more  particularly  of  Italy  and  Spain).  Vaga- 
bonds, thieves,  and  ruffians,  often  became  members  of 
those  communities,  in  whose  convents  they  had  found 
an  asylum  against  the  police  and  the  hangman.  Igna- 
tius wisely  guarded  his  Society  from  this  abuse.  Its 
members  must  be  chosen,  if  possible,  from  among 
the  best.  The  wealthy  and  the  noble  are  the  fittest 
for  admission;  although  these  qualifications  are  not 
essential,  and  the  want  of  them  may  be  supplied  by 
some  extraordinary  natural  gift  or  acquired  talent.* 
Besides  this,  the  candidate  must  possess  a  comely 
presence,  youth,  health,  strength,  facility  of  speech, 
and  steadiness  of  purpose.  To  have  ever  been  a 
heretic  or  schismatic,  to  have  been  guilty  of  homicide 
or  any  heinous  crime,  to  have  belonged  to  another 
order,  to  be  under  the  bond  of  matrimony,  or  not  to 
have  a  strong  and  sound  mind,  are  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  admission.  Ungovernable  passions,  habit 
of  sinning,  unsteadiness  and  fickleness  of  mind,  luke- 
warm devotion,  want  of  learning  and  of  ability  to 
acquire  it,  a  dull  memory,  bodily  defects,  debility  and 
disease,  and  advanced  age — any  of  these  imperfections 
render  the  postulant  less  acceptable  ;t  and,  to  gain 
admission,  he  must  exhibit  some  very  useful  compen- 
sating qualities.  It  is  evident  that  persons  so  carefully 
selected  are  never  likely  to  disgrace  the  Society  by 
any  gross  misbehaviour,  and  will  perform  with  pru- 
dence and  success  any  temporal  or  worldly  service  they 
may  be  put  to  by  the  General.  I  say  worldly  ser- 
vice, because  I  should  suppose  that  it  must  matter 
very  little  for  the  service  of  God  should  the  servant 
be  lame  or  of  an  "  uncomely  presence,*' 

.   *Comt.^gn%lcap,u.§l$.  t  Ibid,  pars i.  cap.  m.%^-\^ 
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But  in  no  put  of  the  Constitation  do'LoyoIit'i 
genius  and  penetration  shine  so  conspicuouslj  am  as 
Uie  rules  regarding  the  tow  of  poTerty,  and  flia 
gratuitous  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  saend 
ministry.  The  discredit  and  hatred  which  irrighsi. 
upon  the  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders  was  in 
part  due  to  me  ostentatious  display  of  their  i 
lated  wealth,  and  to  the  yenality  of  thebr 
ministry.  To  guard  against  this  eyil,  Ignatiaa  er* 
dained  that  "poverty  should  be  loyed  and  mnintsiamt 
as  the  jirmtst  bulwark  of  religion.'*  The  Jesuit  WM 
forbidden  to  possess  any  property,  dther  by  inhen* 
tance  or  otherwise.  He  was  required  to  Uve  in  an 
inexpensiTO  house,  to  dress  ^wly,  and  avoid  all 
appearance  of  being  wealthy.  The  diurches  and  refr 
gious  houses  of  the  order  were  to  be  without  endow- 
ments. The  colleges  alone  were  permitted  to  aco^ 
I^acies  or  donations  for  the  maintenance  of  studenli 
and  professors.  No  limit  was  assigned  to  these  gifta^ 
the  management  of  which  was  intruded  ^itirely  to  the 
Gr«:ieral,  with  power  to  appoint  rectors  and  admini- 
strators  under  him.  These  functionaries,  genendfy 
chosen  from  among  the  coadjutors  and  y^y  rarely 
from  the  professed  Society,  although  debarred  by 
their  tow  of  perpetual  poyerty  from  the  possession  dt 
the  smallest  amount  of  property,  are  yet,  by  tUs 
ingenious  trick,  enabled  to  hola  and  administer  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  Society.  We  shall  afterwardu 
see,  and  especially  in  the  famous  process  of  Layallette^ 
in  what  a  large  sense  they  understand  the  word  od- 
minister.  So  much  for  the  display  of  wealth.  Wifli 
respect  to  the  yenality  of  the  sacred  ministi^,  they 
declared  that  "  no  Jesuit  shall  demand  or  receiye  pay» 
or  alms,  or  remuneration,  for  mass,  confessions,  ser- 
mens,  lessons,  yisitations,  or  any  other  duty  which  the 
Society  is  obliged  to  render ;  and,  to  avoid  eyen  the 
appearance  of  covetousness,  especially  in  offices  of 
j>jety  whidi  the  Society  discharges  for  the  snooour  of 
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sooLsy  let  ifafflre  be  no  box  in  the  diiirdiy  into  wbich 
alms  ture  generally  put  by  those  who  go  thither  to 
mass,  Bermon,  confession/'  &c.*  Thus  the  Jesuit 
refoses  to  aeeept  a  few  paltry  sixpences  for  performing 
mass,  or  a  fee  of  some  shillings  per  quarter  for  teadi- 
ing  boys.  He  disdains  to  appear  mercenary.  He 
would  modi  rather  be  poor.  He  looks  for  no  reward* 
Yet,  those  little  boys  whom  he  instructs  gratuitously, 
and  with  such  affectionate  tenderness  that  he  cannol 
brine  himself  to  chastise  them,  but  must  have  the 
painM  though  necessary  duty  performed  by  8(»nt 
one  not  belonging  to  the  Society  ;t — these  oajn,  i 
say,  will  become  men,  many  of  them  religious  hiwU,- 
strongly  attadied  to  their  kind  preceptors,  to  whom 
they  will  then  pay  the  debt  of  frratitude  incurred  in 
the&.  youth.      *^\ 

Alas  for  such  gratitude  I  How  many  families  have 
had  cause  to  deplore  it!  How  many  children  haye 
been  reduced  to  oeggary  by  it  I  How  many  ancient 
and  noble  houses  has  it  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  affluence  and  splendour  into  the  depth  of  poyerty 
and  wretchedness  I  Who  can  number  Hie  Crimea 
committed  in  the  madness  of  despair  cceasiQiied  bj 
die  loss  of  the  family  inheritance  f  That  the  parent 
■lay  suffer  a  few  years  less  of  purgatory,  the  child 
has  been  too  often  condemned  to  misery  in  this  life, 
and  perhaps  to  eternal  punishment  in  we  next.  Bat 
all  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  man  who  haa 
been  led  thus  to  disregard  one  of  his  most  sacred 
parental  duties,  in  order  to  found  a  Jesuits'  college 
or  endow  a  professorship,  will  be  sayed,  because  they 
promise  hiin — "  In  every  college  of  our  Society,  let 
masses  be  celebrated  once  a  week  for  ever,  for  ita 
founder  and  benefactor,  whether  dead  or  alive.  At 
the  beginning  of  every  month,  all  the  priests  who  are 
in  the  college  ought  to  offer  the  same  sacrifice  fov 
them  ;    and  a  solemn  mass,  with  a  commemoratiTe 

♦  C<mtt.  par8y.oi^ii|7,&        f  Ibid,  pan  W.  cap.  xn.%^% 
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feast,  shall  be  celebrated  on  the  anniyersary  of  Ihd 
donation,  and  a  wax  candle  offered  to  the  donor  or 
his  descendants."  Besides  this,. "  the  donor  shall  have 
three  masses  while  alive,  and  three  masses  after  Ufl 
death,  by  all  the  priests  of  the  Society,  with  the 
prayers  of  all  its  members ;  so  that  he  is  made  par- 
taker of  all  the  good  works  which  are  done,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  not  only  in  the  college  which  he  had 
endowed,  but  in  the  whole  Society."  ♦ 

By  such  allurements  do  these  crafty  priests,  with 
diabolical  cunning,  snatch  princely  fortunes  from  the 
credulous  and  superstitious  believers.  And  so  assi- 
duous and  successful  were  they  even  at  the  very 
beginning,  that,  only  thirteen  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  order,  during  Loyola's  lifetime,  they 
already  possessed  upwards  of  a  hundred  colleges  very 
largely  and  richly  endowed. 

Now,  let  not  my  Protestant  readers  wonder  how 
sensible  men  can  be  induced,  by  such  ephemeral  and 
ill-founded  hopes,  to  disinherit  their  families  in  order 
to  enrich  these  hypocritical  monks.  They  must  re- 
member that  the  Komish  believer  views  these  matters 
in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  see 
them.  Masses  and  prayers  are,  in  his  belief,  not  only 
useful,  but  indispensable.  For  lack  of  them  he  would 
writhe  for  centuries  amid  the  tormenting  iSres  of 
purgatorjr,  the  purifying  pains  of  which  are  described 
by  his  priest,  with  appalling  eloquence,  as  being  far 
more  excruciating  than  those  of  hell.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  every  soul  (one  in  a 
million  only  excepted)  who  is  not  eternally  damned, 
must,  ere  it  enter  heaven,  pass  a  certain  time  in  this 
abode  of  torture  for  the  expiation  of  its  sins.  And 
let  him  not  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  his  con- 
science does  not  reproach  him  with  the  commission 
of  any  heinous  crime.  The  catalogue  of  sins  by  which 
jbie  may  be  shut  out  from  eternal  blessedness  is  made 

,    ^  *  Const,  pars  iv.  cap.  L  §  1,  6. 
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artfolly  long,  and  detailed  with  great  minuteness. 
The  most  upright  and  pious  of  men  must  condemn 
himself  as  a  presumptuous  sinner  if  he  for  an  instant 
harbours  the  hope  of  escaping  the  purifying  fire.  So 
he  becomes  quite  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  all  his  care 
in  this  life  is,  how  to  appease  the  Divine  anger,  and 
shorten  the  period  of  his  exclusion  from  heaven.  This 
he  is  taught  to  do — not  by  trusting  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  tJesus  Christ,  with  the  true  repentance  which 
manifests  itself  through  a  holy  life,  but  by  accumulating 
on  his  head  hundreds  of  masses  and  millions  of  days  of 
indulgence*  Hence  the  innumerable  masses  and  prayers 
which  he  sends  before  him  during  his  life,  as  if  to 
forestall  his  future  punishment,  and  bribe  the  Divine 
justice.  And  when  the  terrible  moment  arrives — that 
moment  in  which  he  is  about  to  appear  before  the  awful 
Judge,  beneath  whose  searching  eye  his  most  secret 
thoughts  lie  bare — ^when,  trembUng  at  the  strict  ac* 
count  that  is  about  to  be  demanded  of  him,  his  fears 
represent  to  his  excited  imagination  the  most  trifling 
shortcomings  as  mortal  sins — ^when,  with  the  decline  of 
bodily  strength,  his  enfeebled  mind  becomes  more  easily 
worked  upon — then  does  his  Jesuit  confessor,  his  gene- 
rous master,  his  kind,  disinterested  friend,  come  to  give 
him  the  last  proof  of  his  ever-growing  affection.  He 
seats  himself  at  his  bedside,  and,  serpent-like,  under 
pretence  of  inducing  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  he 
draws  him  a  fearful  and  impressive  picture  of  the  tor- 
ments which  await  the  damned.  He  descants  to  him 
with  oilv  sanctity  upon  the  enormity  of  offending 
the  Divine  Saviour,  who  shed  his  precious  blood  to 
redeem  us.  He  terrifies  him  with  the  Almighty's  im- 
placable vengeance ;  and  when  his  victim,  choked  with 
heart-rending  agony,  distracted,  despairing  of  his  ulti- 
mate salvation,  is  ready  to  curse  God,  and  set  his  power 
and  anger  at  defiance — then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the 
Jesuit  relent.  Now  he  raises  in  the  sxjffviTCt*^  V^wsat^ 
tiio  Aintest  hope  that  the  Divine  justice  ic^^  \Q!«iss^^ 
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be  disarmed,  and  mercy  obtained  by  means  of - 
and  indulgences.  The  exhausted  man,  who  feeb  aa  if 
he  were  iuready  plunged  amid  the  boiling  sulphur  aad 
deyouring  flames,  grasps  with  frantic  eagerness  at  Hk 
anchor  of  salvation ;  and,  did  he  possess  tenfold  mm 
wealth  than  he  does,  he  would  wiliingly  gire  it  aU  if 
to  save  his  soul.  It  may  be  that  his  heart,  yeamiag 
with  paternal  affection,  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  oon* 
demning  his  helpless  ones  to  beggary ;  but  nererthi^ 
less,  as  if  the  welfare  of  his  fiEmuly  were  neeessanly 
connected  with  his  own  perdition,  and  that  of  ito 
Jesuits  with  eternal  beatitude,  the  figyooily  is  layariab^ 
sacrificed  to  the  Jesuits. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  most  cUabolical  tricks  bars 
been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  dying  men  whost 
better  judgment  and  natural  sense  of  duty  hare  with- 
stood such  perfidious  wiles. 

Alas!  the  punishment  of  such  criminal  obstinacy 
was  always  near  at  hand ;  the  sick-chamber  has  been 
suddenly  filled  with  flames  and  sulphureous  yapour  as 
a  warning  to  the  impenitent  sinner.  And  if  he  still 
resisted,  the  Evil  Spirit  himself,  in  his  most  frightful 
shape,  has  appeared  to  the  dying  man,  as  if  waiting 
for  his  soul.  Ah! — one's  hair  stands  on  end  while 
listening  to  such  sacrilegious  manoeuvres.  The 
immense  wealth  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  bequeathed  to 
them  by  wills  made  at  the  last  hour  I 

In  order  that  all  classes  of  Jesuits  may  better  attend 
to  their  peculiar  occupations,  Ignatius  relieved  them 
from  the  obligation,  incumbent  on  all  other  religious 
communities,  of  performing  the  Church  service  at  the 
canonical  hours. 

Jesuits  of  every  class  may  be  expelled  from  the 
order,  either  by  the  general  congregation  or  by  the 
all-powerful  General.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
enacted,  that  great  care  be  taken  to  keep  secret  the 
deeds  or  crimes  which  necessitate  the  dismissal,  in 
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iorder  that  ibe  ex-Jesuit  may  suffer  the  least  possiUe 
•disgnee ;  also,  that  he  shall  be  asusted  by  the  prayers 
of  the  commimity,  together  with  something  more  snb- 
irtaiTt'^^  to  the  end  that  he  may  harboer  no  resent- 
ment against  the  order.* 

No  Jesuity  without  the  consent  of  the  General^  is 
allowed  to  accept  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice; 
•ad  the  €teneral  is  required  to  refose  such  consent, 
'mdess  Ae  Pope  command  him  in  the  name  of  holy 
obedience  to  grant  it.  B^  this  rule  Ignatius  desicne«L 
to  ftTOid  exciting  the  animosity  and  jealousy  of  the 
other  monastic  orders,  and  of  the  clergy  in  generaL 
Besides^  Ignatius  knew  well  that  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity  would  confer  lustre  and  power  on  the  indin- 
dual,  out  be  detrimental  to  the  order.  A  Inshop  or 
a  cardinal  would  be  less  disposed  than  a  poor  pnest, 
to  obey  the  General,  and  to  woi4l  for  the  Society. 
He  lumself  most  rigidly  enforced  it,  and  would  permit 
ndither  Lainez  nor  Borgia  to  receiye  the  cardinaTs 
hat,  which  the  Pope  o&red  them.  Since  his  time, 
the  Jesuits  haye  yery  seldom  broken  this  rule,  and  that 
most  often  only  to  undertake  some  bishopric  in  &r 
distant  countries  where  no  one  else  would  desire  to  ga 

The  dress  of  the  Jesuits  consists  of  a  long  black 
vest  and  cloak,  and  of  a  low- crowned  broad-bnmmed 
hat,  all  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  of  good  but 
<M)mmon  material.  In  their  houses  and  colleges  there 
reigns  the  most  perfect  order,  the  most  exemplary 
propriety.  The  banqueting,  revelling,  and  licence 
which  so  disgrace  the  establishments  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  are  strictly  prohibited.!    They  are 

"*  Omst,  para  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  5,  fi,  B. 
'  *f  In  modt  monastenes,  and  more  particularly  in  Hhcee  of  the  CapuohinB 
And  Beformed  {JRiformati),  there  b^ins  at  Christmas  a  senes  of 
feasts^  which  continues  till  Lent.  All  sorts  of  games  are  played  ihe 
most  splendid  banquets  are  given,  and  in  the  amall  towns,  abore  aU, 
"the  refectory  of  the  convent  is  the  best  place  of  amusement  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants.  At  carnivals,  two  or  three  very 
magnificent  entertainments  take  -place,  the  board  bo  pTotvwfe*^  ^"^c^m. 
that  one  mi^ght  imagine  that  Copia  had  here  poured  toxXiSa.  tn^  ^usa.^ 
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very  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  prudently  avoid  aH 
display  of  wealth*  It  is  said  that  the  General  occaaon* 
ally  relaxes  the  rules  in  favour  of  some  of  the  moisl 
trusty  of  the  professed  and  coadjutors,  in  order 
that,  ^sguised  as  laymen,  they  may  enjoy  a  few 
holidays  as  they  please,  in  some  distant  place  where 
they  are  not  known. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  that  part  of  the 
Constitutions  which  concerns  the  hierarchy.  Our 
readers  must  always  bear  in  mind  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  Constitutions  were  not  finished  till 
the  year  1552,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  that  some  rules 
were  added  even  after.  The  Society  at  first  consisted 
only  of  professed  members,  and  of  scholastics  or  scholars^ 
a  sort  of  Jesuit  aspirants  who  were  trained  up  for  the 
Society,  into  which  they  were  admitted  or  not,  accord* 
ing  to  the  proofs  which  they  had  given  of  their  fitness* 
In  the  year  1546,  Paul  III.  approved  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  class  of  the  Coadjutors,  and  in  the  year 
1552  was  erected  at  Lisbon  the  first  house  for  the 
novices.  TVe  may  further  observe  that,  under  the 
first  three  Generals,  those  Constitutions  were  scrupu- 
lously observed.  And  those  were  the  heroic  times  of 
the  Society.  But  from  that  moment,  internal  discord 
at  first,  and  afterwards  the  more  worldly  and  political 
character  assumed  by  the  Society,  were  its  ruin,  and 
the  cause  of  its  suppression  as  well  as  of  its  re- 
establishment.    But  let  us  not  anticipate  events. 

contents  of  her  bom.  It  must  be  remembered  tbat  these  two  orders 
live  by  alms.  The  sombre  aOenoe  of  the  cloister  is  replaced  by  a 
confased  sound  of  merrymaking,  Myd  its  gloomy  vanlts  now  edio  witk 
other  songs  than  those  of  the  Psalmist.  A  ball  enlivens  and  terminates 
the  feast ;  and,  to  render  it  stui  more  animated,  and  perhaps  to  shew 
how  completely  their  yow  of  chastity  has  eradicated  all  their  camal 
appetite,  some  of  the  young  monks  appear  coquettishly  dressed  in  the 
parb  of  the  fait  sex,  and  begin  the  dance  aions  with  others  transformed 
into  gay  cavaliers.  To  describe  the  scandalous  scene  which  ensues 
would  be  but  to  disgust  my  readers.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  mys^ 
often  been  a  spectator  at  such  saturnalia. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1640-53. 
HIERAECHY, 

The  government  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  purely 
monarchical,  and  the  General  is  its  absolute  and  un^^    ^ 
controllable  king. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  divided  into  four 
classes, — the  Professed,  Coadjutors,  Scholars,  and  No-    ' 
vices.   There  is  also  a  secret  fifth  class,  known  only  to 
the  General  and  a  few  faithful  Jesuits,  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  the  dreaded  and 
mysterious  power  of  the  order.    It  is  composed  of  lay- 
men of  all  ranks,  from  the  minister  to  the  humble 
shoe-boy.      Among   the   individuals  composing   this 
class  are  to  be  found  many  ladies,  who,  unknown  and 
unsuspected,  are  more  dangerous  in  themselves,  and 
more  accurate  spies   to  the  Company.     These  are 
aflUiated  to  the  Society,  but  not  bound  by  any  vows. 
The  Society,  as  a  noble  and  avowed  reward,  promises 
to  them  forgiveness  for  all  their  sins,  and  eternal  bless^ 
edness,  and,  as  a  more  palpable  mark  of  gratitude, 
protects  them,  patronises  them,  and,  in  countries  where 
the  Jesuits  are  powerful,  procures  for  them  comfort- 
able and  lucrative  places  under  government,  or  else- 
where.    K  this  is  not  sufficient,  they  are  paid  for  their 
services  in  hard  cash,  according  to  an  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  empowers  the  General  to  spend  money 
on  persona  who  rmll  maJce  themselves  iisefuL     In  re-* 
turn  for  these  favours,  they  act  as  the  spies  of  the 
order,  the  reporters  ot  what  goes  on  in  t\iO»e  cW'&^'^Aii 
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Boaeij  with  which  the  Jesmt  cannot  mix,  and  sctre^ 
often  nnwittinglj,  as  the  took  and  accomplices  in 
dark  and  mysterioos  crimes.  Father  Francis  Pdlico, 
brother  to  the  funoos  Silrio,  in  his  recent  qoarrd 
with  the  celebrated  Gioberti,  to  prore  that  the  order 
is  not  so  yer^  deficient  ct  supporters  as  his  opponent 
asserts,  candidly  confesses  that  **  the  many  illostrions 
friends  of  the  Society,  jndates,  orators,  learned  and 
distingnished  men  of  eyery  description,  the  supporters 
of  the  Society,  remain  oceuli,  amd  obliged  to  be  silent/^ 
Thb  ayowal,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jesoit,  must 
be  specially  noted.  Now,  reyersdng  the  order  of  tbe 
classes,  we  shall  begin  by  describing 

L   THB  KOyiGSS. 

We  haye  already  seen  the  process  a  candidate  mast 

fy  through  before  being  admitted  into  the  House  of 
irst  Prooation.  After  undergoing  still  more  searchr 
ing  scrutiny  there,  he  passes  to  the  House  of  Noyidate; 
The  noyiciate  lasts  two  years,  and  may  be  shortened 
or  prolonged  at  the  General's  pleasure.  There  are 
six  principal  exercises  by  which  the  Noyice  is  tried; 
they  are  as  follows :— « 

"  1.  The  Noyk^  wf^  ^  devote  a  month  to  the 
spiritual  exerdst^  iM^)f-<^>iimiuation,  confession  of  sins, 
and  meditationi^  m\\  \^  ^  contemplation  of  the  life, 
death,  resurro<sU^t)»  M^d  ascension  of  Christ. 

*^  2.  They  i^rtd  i^  nerve  for  another  month  in  one  or 
more  of  the  hospitals,  by  ministering  to  the  sick,  u 
proof  of  incroasini;  humility  and  entire  renundation  of 
the  pomps  and  vanitios  of  tlie  world. 

"  3.  They  must  wander  during  a  third  month  with- 
out money,  begging  from  door  to  door,  that  they  may 
be  accustomed  to  inconyenience  in  eating  and  sleeping, 
or  else  they  may  serve  in  an  hospital  for  another  month, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Superior. 

*  A  Vincenzo  Cfioberti  Fra  PeUico  tUUa  Compoffwia  diQeaA,  pp.  85.  96. 
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*'  4.  Thejr  must  submit  to  be  employed  in  the  most 
9ervile  offices  of  the  house  into  which  they  haye  en- 
tered, for  the  sake  of  shewing  a  good  example  in  all 
things* 

*'  5.  They  are  to  ^ve  instruction  in  Christian  learn- 
ing to  boys,  or  to  their  untaught  elders,  ^ther  publicly, 
pnvately,  or  as  occasion  may  be  offered. 

"  6.  When  sufficient  proof  has  been  given  of  im- 
proyement  in  probation,  the  Norice  may  proceed  to 
preach,  to  hear  confessions,  or  to  any  exerdse  in  wfaick 
circumstances  may  direct  him  to  engage."* 

^'  While  a  Jesuit  is  thus  fnlfilliug  Uie  seycral  triab 
of  his  fitness,  he  may  not  presume  to  say  that  he  is 
one  of  the  Society .f  He  must  only  describe  himself 
as  wishing  to  be  admitted  into  it ;  indiferent  to  the 
station  which  may  be  assigned  to  him,  sjid  waiting  in 
patient  expectation  until  it  be  determined  how  his 
services  may  be  most  advantageously  employed." 

At  the  expiry  of  the  Hennium^  if  he  has  gone 
through  all  his  trials  satisfactorily,  he  takes  the  yowa> 
of  which  the  following  is  the  formula : — 

"Almighty,  everlasting  God,  I,  N.,  albeit  every 
way  most  unworthy  in  Thy  holy  sight,  yet  relying  on 
Thine  infinite  pity  and  compassion,  and  impelled  by 
the  desire  of  serving  Thee,  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  before  all  Thine  heavenly  host, 
vow  to  Thy  divine  Majesty  perpetual  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  promise 
that  I  will  enter  the  same  Society,  to  live  in  it 
perpetually,  understanding  all  things  according  to 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Society.  Of  Thy  boundless 
goodness  and  mercy,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  humbly  pray  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  accept  this 
sacrifice  in  the  odour  of  sweetness,  and,  as  Thou  hast 
granted  Thine  abundant  grace  to  desire  and  offer,  so 
Thou  wilt  enable  me  to  fulfil  the  same.  At  Rome,  or 
elsewhere,  in  such  a  place,  day,  month,  and  year." 

♦  Bxamen,  ir.  §10-16^.  f  BxaiMn,  W.  %VI. 
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Then  shall  they  take,  as  the  others,  the  most  holy 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  shau 
proceed  as  before."* 

After  the  Novice  has  taken  the  vows,  he  must 
^  remain  in  an  undeterminate  state  until  the  General 
has  decided  in  what  capacity  he  can  best  serve  the 
Society.  To  this  he  must  be  wholly  indifferent,  and 
on  no  account  endeavour  to  obtain,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  particular  employment,  but  must  await 
in  silence  the  General's  decision. 

Those  are  the  written  precepts;  but  the  sly  and 
abominable  acts  to  which  the  Jesuits  resort  in  or- 
der to  model  the  man  to  the  standard  of  the  Society, 
are  numerous,  and  differ  according  to  circumstances 
and  to  the  character  of  the  Novice.  But,  in  all  cases, 
before  the  biennium  is  elapsed,  either  the  man  is  dis- 
missed, or  he  has  lost  all  ideas,  all  hopes,  all  desires 
of  a  personal  nature ;  he  is  a  man  without  will,  sub- 
mitting blindly  to  obey  any  order,  and  devoting  soul 
and  body  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Society. 


n.    THE  SCHOLARS. 

To  promote  the  objects  of  their  Society,  the  Jesuits 
rely  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  talent  and  learning 
of  its  members.  Hence  their  decided  preference  for 
candidates  with  superior  mental  endowments,  and  their 
assiduous  attention  to  the  prosperity  and  good  manage- 
ment of  their  colleges  and  universities,  which  were  at 
one  time  the  best  regulated  and  most  efficient  in 
Europe.  Their  judicious  arrangement  of  the  studies, 
their  admirable  superintendence,  their  exemplary  dis- 
cipline, their  many  inducements  to  application,  ren- 
dered the  Jesuit  colleges  the  resort  of  all  those  whq 
aspired  to  eminence  in  the  literary  or  learned  world. 
The  greatest  men  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of 

*  Const,  Para  t.  cap.  w.  1 4. 
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Europe  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu« 
ries  were  educated  by  the  Jesuits. 

All  the  property  bequeathed  or  given  to  the  So* 
dety  is  made  over  to  the  colleges  and  uniyersitiesy 
which,  however,  have  not  the  power  of  administering 
it.  In  these  colleges  are  tramed  the  Scholars^  of 
whom  there  are  two  sorts — ^the  Received  and  the 
Approved.  The  former  are  candidates  for  member- 
ship, who  are  being  tried  for  their  skill  in  learning 
previous  to  entering  upon  the  noviciate ;  the  latter  are 
those  who  have  completed  their  noviciate,  and  taken 
the  vows.  Every  Novice  and  Scholar  aspires  to  enter 
the  class  of  the  Coadjutors,  or  that  of  the  Professedi 
in  which  two  classes  reside  all  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  order.  The  vows  of  the  Scholars  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Novices. 


m.  coADJirroRS. 

The  third  class  of  Jesuits  consists  of  Temporal  and 
Spiritual  Coadjutors.  The  Temporal  Coadjutors,  how- 
ever learned  they  may  be,  are  never  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  They  are  the  porters,  cooks,  stewards,  and 
ligents  of  the  Society.  The  Spiritual  Coadjutors  are 
priests,  and  must  be  men  of  considerable  learning,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  hear  confessions, 
to  teach,  preach,  &c.  The  rectors  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  superiors  of  the  religious  houses,  are  appointed 
from  this  class.  They  are  sometimes  permitted  to  assist 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  general  congregation,  but 
have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  General. 

Besides  undergoing  the  first  probation,  and  the 
noviciate,  the  Coadjutors  must  submit  to  a  third  year 
of  trial,  in  order  to  afford  a  stronger  proof  of  their 
aptitude.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  porter  or  a  cook,  there  is  required  a  year 
of  trial  more  than  is  thought  necessary  to  qualify 
fhe  scholar  who  is  to  preach,  and  teach  tne  CaUdaAam* 
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Tbe  porlen  and  oc>ob  moBl  know  Bomettm^  of  w^ 
business,  and,  conseqoentlj,  there  is  the  greater  new 
that  tbej  shonld  be  faithfol  and  tnistworthT.  Here 
is  the  fommla  of  the  tow  taken  by  the  Coadintors?— • 
"I,  N.»  promise  Almi^htj  God,  before  Us  Yirpa. 
Mother,  and  before  aU  the  heavenly  host^  and  yoa, 
rererend  Cither,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesoi^ 
hokUng  the  place  ef  God^  and  of  your  sucoeasora;  cr 

J  on,  reyerend  fatiier,  Vioe-General  of  the  Sode^  of 
esns,  and  of  his  successors,  holding  the  place  of  wd, 
perpetual  poTerty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  theroa, 
petmKar  care  in  the  edvcatian  of  bojfs,  aoc<Hrding  to 
the  manner  expressed  in  the  Apostolical  Letters,  and 
in  the  Constitutions  of  the  said  Society.  At  RomOy  or 
elsewhere,  in  such  a  place,  day,  month,  and  year. 

**  Then  let  him  take  the  most  holy  body  of  Christ; 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Professed."*  The  clause,  ^^ peculiar  care 
in  the  education  of  boys,"  is  omitted  in  the  yow  when 
taken  by  the  Temporal  Coadjutors. 

lY.  THB  PBOFBSSED. 

I  This  fourth  class,  the  first  in  order  of  pow^  and 
dignity,  may  be  said  to  constitute,  alone,  the  Society. 
The  probation  required  for  it  is  longer  and  more 
rigorous  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  classes.  Two 
a(Slitional  years  of  trial  must  be  endured,  in  order 
to  gain  admission  into  it  This  is  partly  to  prevent 
the  class  becoming  too  numerous.  The  ProfeBsed 
must,  in  terms  of  vie  Constitutions,  be  priests,  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  eminent  in  learning  and 
virtue.  In  addition  to  their  acquirements  in  lite* 
rature  and  philosophy,  they  must  devote  four  years 
specially  to  the  study  of  theology.  Their  adnusnon 
is  the  immediate  act  of  the  General,  who  seldom  de- 
legates hk  power  for  that  purpose,  as  he  generally 

*  Const.  Fan  ▼.  cap.  iy.  §  2. 
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doies  for  admitting  to  the  other  dasses.  Solemn  tows 
are  taken  by  this  class  only;  those  of  the  oAer 
classes  are  designated  merely  as  simple  tows.  Be- 
ades  the  three  ordinary  tows  of  poTerty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  the  Professed  take  a  fourth — to  obey  the  | 
Holy  See,  and  to  go,  as  missionaries,  into  whaierer 
part  (^  the  world  the  Pope  pro  tempore  chooses  to  send 
them.  My  readers  will  remember,  that  it  was  this 
fourth  TOW  which  overcame  the  crafty  Pope  Paul's  ob- 
jections to  sanction  the  order.  But  this  pontiff,  with 
all  his  cunning,  was  no  match  for  Loydia,  who  quite 
nullified  this  tow  by  the  formula  in  whidi  he  embodied 
it.  According  to  this  formula,  the  tow  is  made  only 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  Constitution.  Now, 
the  Constitution  enacts,  ^'  that  the  General  shall  haTO 
all  pow^  oTcr  every  individual  of  the  Society,  to  send 
any  one  on  a  mission,  to  recal  missionaries,  and  to 
proceed  in  all  things  as  he  thinks  will  be  best  for  the 

Greater  glory  of  God."*  Thus,  obedience  to  the  Pope 
epends  entirely  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Ge- 
neral. Hence  the  General's  preponderating  influence 
with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  the  vows  of  the  Professed 
is  more  solemn  than  that  of  the  others.  It  must  take 
place  in  the  church,  which  with  the  otibi^rs  is  not  im- 
peratiTO.  ^'  First  of  all,  the  General,  or  sbme  one 
empowered  by  him  to  admit  to  Profession,  whea  he 
has  offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  Mass  in  l&e 
church,  before  inmates  and  others  there  present,  shall 
turn  to  the  person  who  is  about  to  make  profession 
with  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  and 
he,  after  the  general  confession  and  the  words  which 
are  used  before  the  communion,  shall,  witii  a  loud 
Toice,  pronounce  his  written  tow  (which  it  is  meet  that 
he  should  haTC  meditated  on  fcMr  scT^al  days),  whereof 
this  is  the  form:— 

**I^  if.,  make  profession,  and  prcwnise  Ahnighty 

;*  ComU  Pazs  iz.  ctp.  ixL  (  9. 
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God,  before  His  Virgin  Mother,  and  before  all  thd 
heavenly  host,  and  before  all  bystanders,  and  yon, 
reverend  father.  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  hold- 
ing the  place  of  God,  and  your  successors ;  or  you, 
reverend  father,  Vice-General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  of  his  successors,  holding  the  place  of  God,  per- 
petual poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  therein 
pectdiar  care  in  the  eaucation  of  boys,  according  to 
the  form  of  living  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Letters 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  its  Constitutions.  More- 
over, I  promise  special  obedience  to  the  Pope  in  mis- 
sions, as  is  contained  in  the  same  ApostoUc  Letters  and 
Constitutions.  At  Rome  or  elsewhere,  on  such  a  day, 
month,  and  year,  and  in  such  a  church. 

"  After  tms,  let  him  take  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist.  Which  being  done,  the  name  of 
him  who  makes  profession  shall  be  written  in  a  book 
which  the  Society  shall  keep  for  that  purpose;  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  made  it — ^the  day, 
month,  and  year,  being  also  set  down ;  and  his  written 
vows  shall  be  preserved,  that  an  account  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars may  appear  for  ever,  to  the  glory  of  God."* 

It  is  this  class,  and  that  of  the  Coadjutors,  who  are 
wont  to  live  by  alms,  and  who,  for  appearance '  sake, 
sometimes  go  begging  from  door  to  door — (this  is  the 
case  in  Itsuy,  at  least).  But,  either  from  pride  or 
roguery,  they  never  ask,  in  our  day,  anything  in 
their  own  name,  but  always  in  the  name  of  the  poor, 
the  hospitals,  and  the  prisoners,  and  thus  they  win 
for  their  order  the  veneration  of  the  credulous  and  the 
ignorant. 

To  the  Professed  alone  are  confided  the  missions, 
and  the  management  of  the  more  important  affairs  of 
the  order,  into  the  secrets  of  which  they  are  admitted 
farther  than  any  other  class.  Hence  they  were  never, 
except  in  urgent  cases,  to  be  appointed  rectors  of 
eolleges,  or  superiors  of  the  House  of  Probation.     It 

*  CoTUt,  Pars  v.  cap.  iii.  §  2-4. 
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was  the  strict  obserrance  of  this  role  which,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
the  order. 

The  General,  as  we  hare  already  said,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  hierarchy,  the  absolute  master  of  persons 
and  things.  He  is  elected  for  Ufe,  by  a  (General  Con- 
gregation of  the  Society,  the  decision  requiring  a 
majority  of  yotes,  and  the  obsenrance  of  certain 
rules.  But  sometimes,  when  "  elected  by  general  tn- 
spiratian,  those  rules  may  be  dispensed  with,"  for 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  inspires  such  an  election,  sup- 
plies the  want  of  every  form  of  election.*  To  this 
Congregation  there  are  conyened  two  Jesuits  of 
the  i^ofessed  class  residing  in  Rome,  all  the  Pro- 
vincials, and  also  two  Professed  members  chosen  in 
every  province  by  a  Provincial  Congregation.  The 
formalities  of  the  election  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  observed  in  the  election  of  the  Pope.t  After 
attending  mass,  the  electors  are  confined  in  an  apart* 
ment,  where  they  cannot  communicate  with  any  one 
from  without ;  and,  to  compel  them  to  decide  within  a 
reasonable  time,  they  are  allowed  no  better  aliment 
than  bread  and  water  until  a  General  is  chosen. 
When  this  fortunate  occurrence  takes  place,  and  the 
new  General  is  proclaimed,  every  one  present  must 
come  forward  to  do  him  reverence,  and,  kneeling  on 
both  knees,  kiss  his  hand.j:  The  same  Congregation 
which  elects  the  General  appoints  also  four  assist* 
ants,  to  reside  near  him  in  Rome.  At  the  period 
when  the  Constitution  was  ultimately  defined,  toward 
1652,  the  Jesuits  had  divided  the  world  into  four 
provinces,  viz.  India,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Germany 
and  France,  and  Italy  and  Sicily,  Each  of  the  four 
assistants  attend  separately  to  the  affairs  of  one  of 
these  four  provinces,  and  all  of  them  together,  when 

*  Const,  Pars  ix.  cap.  v.  §  5. 

+  See  my  History  of  the  Pontificate  of  Fiu4  IX*,  p.  o. 
i  CoTist,  Pars  rm,  cap,  vi,  §  6. 
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required,  assist  the  General  in  the  general  business  of 
the  Society.  At  the  same  Congregation  there  is  also 
appointed  a  pious  ni£tn  as  admonitor  to  tho  General, 
whose  duty  is  to  be  near  the  General,  to  watch  him, 
and,  "  should  he  perceive  him  swerving  from  the  right 
path,  with  all  possible  humility  to  advise  him,  after 
earnest  and  devout  prayer  to  God,  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  best  course  to  follow." 

In  the  event  of  tho  death  or  prolonged  absence  of 
any  of  these  ofiicials,  the  General  may  appoint  some 
one  to  the  vacant  post,  provided  his  choice  be  ap- 
proved by  tho  majority  of  the  Provincials.  All  these 
officials  are  given  to  the  General  by  the  Constitution, 
partly  to  assist  him  in  tlio  fulfilment  of  his  duties, 
and  partly  to  be  constant  and  keen  surveyors  of  his 
conduct.  "  And  should  the  General  sin  in  copula 
camatis,  wounding  any  one,  applying  to  his  own  use 
or  giving  away  any  ct'  the  revenues  of  the  colleges, 
or  holding  depraved  doctrines,  as  soon  as  the  charge 
is  proved  by  adequate  evidence,  the  four  assistants 
immediately  call  forth  the  General  Congregation."  • 
However,  with  tho  exception  of  alienating  any  real 
property  of  the  colleges,  the  General  has  full  uid 
unlimited  power,  even  to  the  granting  of  a  dispensa- 
tion for  any  of  the  rules  of  the  Constitution.  He  ap- 
points and  disposes  of  all  the  subaltern  officials  of  the 
Society,  and  receives  into  it,  or  dismisses  from  it,  any 
person  whom  he  pleases,  and  that  at  any  time  he  may 
thoose.  He  buys  or  exchanges  property  for  the  order 
by  his  own  authority,  and  has  the  superintendence  of 
ita  whole  administration. 

The  Provincials  send  him,  once  a  year,  an  elaborate 
vid  detailed  account  of  every  member  of  the  order, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  ascertained  by  private  in- 
yestigation  through  different  and  opposite  sources, 
because  (as  is  thought)  he  does  not  place  implicit  con- 
fidence even  in  them.     The  Constitutions  say — "  The 

*  Coml.  PatB  u.  (ia.p.  ii.  %1.  n 
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Ckneral  scratinlses  as  fSEur  as  possible  the  cliaraeter  of 
tfiose  who  are  under  his  control,  and  especially  Fh>- 
yincials,  and  others  to  whom  ha  intrusts  mattem  cf 
aoportance."  * 

▼•   THE  PBOYIKCIALS. 

l%e  Provincials  are  elected  by  the  General  from 
ihe  class  of  the  Professed.  They  are  appointed  for 
three  years,  but  may  be  confirmed  or  dismissed  at  the 
Oenend's  will.  The  importance  of  the  province  over 
which  he  is  set  depends  upon  the  number  of  houses 
or  coU^es  established  withm  its  bounds.  The  Bee- 
tors,  Administrators,  or  local  Superiors,  write  to  tha 
Provmcials  monthly  a  full  and  correct  account  of  tha 
indinations,  opinions,  defects,  propensities,  and  char 
racters  of  every  individual  under  ueir  charge.  Con- 
fidential persons,  and  especially  Confessors,  are  of 
great  assfstance  to  them  in  the  drawing  up  of  Uiair 
reports,  from  which  the  Provincials  extract  tfaurs, 
wnich  are  yearly  sent  to  the  €^eraL 

TI.   BECTOBS,  ST7FEBI0BS,  AND  ADMINISTBATOBS. 

The  Rectors  are  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  colleges.  The  General  chooses  them  from  the 
class  of  the  Spiritual  Coadjutors,  but  appoints  them 
for  no  determinate  period,  which  leaves  mm  at  liberty 
to  dismiss  them  whenever  he  pleases. 

The  Superiors,  elected  from  the  same  class  and  by 
the  same  authority,  have  the  oversight  of  the  Houses 
of  the  First  and  Second  Probation.  Each  of  these 
oflScials,  Superior,  Rector,  and  Provincial,  has  in  his 
respective  sphere  as  absolute  a  power  over  his  subor- 
dinates as  the  General  has  over  any  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  Administrators  are  chosen  by  the  General  from 

♦  Ci?n^,  Fan.  ix,  cap.  in,  g  U-19. 
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the  Temporal  Coadjntoni  under  his  oontroL  They 
have  the  entire  management  cS  the  temporal  ecmcerns 
both  of  houses  and  om^es. 

The  Hectors  and  Superiors  are  forbidden  to  hare 
anything  to  do  with  any  temporal  matter  whatever; 
because  it  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  admirable 
Jesuitical  system,  to  have  prescribed  for  eyery  class 
of  Jesuits  its  particular  duties,  from  which  it  is  not  to 
be  diverted  by  any  occupation  whatever^  This  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  aggrandisement  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Society,  as  long  as  the  rules  were  ob- 
served. 

All  these  functionaries  have  subaltern  officers,  who 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Provin- 
cials, Rectors,  Superiors,  and  some  of  the  Professed, 
compose  the  Provincial  Congregations,  where  the 
affairs  of  the  district  are  discussed,  and  whence  the 
delegates  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Congre^ 
gation  are  chosen* 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  origin 
and  constitutions  of  the  Society,  and  the  limits  of  this 
work  forbidding  me  to  enlarge  to  any  great  extent 
upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  its  progress. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

1541-48. 

TUE  PBOGBESS  OF  THE  OBDEB,  AND  ITS  FIBST 

GENEBAL. 

Ignatius  had  no  sooner  obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope 
approving  of  the  Society,  than  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  give  it  a  chief,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  be 
himself  formally  elected  as  such,  being  de  facto  its 
master  already.  In  order,  therefore,  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  the  General,  he  summoned  to  Rome 
his  companions,  v?ho  were  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Six  came.  Bobadilla,  Aavier,  and 
Ilodriguez  sent  their  votes  written.  Both  absent  and 
present  were  unanimous  in  their  choice,  which  (as  one 
may  well  imagine)  fell  upon  Ignatius.  He,  however, 
haa  the  modesty  (so  we  are  told)  to  refuse  the  honour, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  proceed  to  a  new  elec- 
tion. The  second  trial  had  the  same  result,  but 
Ignatius  still  declined  to  accept  of  the  office.  At  last, 
however,  on  being  much  importuned  to  do  so,  he  ex- 
claimed—" Since  you  persist  in  choosing  me,  who 
know  weU  my  infirmities,  I  cannot  in  conscience  sub- 
scribe to  your  judgment.  It  only  remains,  then,  that 
we  refer  the  contested  point  to  my  confessor,  whom, 
as  you  know,  I  consider  the  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
will."*  The  good  fathers  consented  to  this  arrange* 
ment  the  more  willingly,  as  they  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever  (I   should   think   not)   that   Father    Theodose 

♦  Jtfaffei,  Vita  Ign,  p.  90. 
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would  approve  of  their  seleclioiL  Nor  were  tiMj 
deceivecL* 

On  Easterrday,  therefore,  in  the  year  1541,  he 
assumed  the  goyemment  of  the  Sodety,  and  on  the 
following  Friday  he  and  his  disciples,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent BasiUca  of  St  Paul's  at  Rome,  renewed  the  four 
TOWS  to  which  they  had  bound  themselves,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  ceremony. 

We  candidly  admit,  however,  that  Ignatius,  after 
reaching  the  height  of  his  ambition,  relaxed  nothing  in 
the  Btrictness  of  Us  conduct,  nor  allowed  thai  zeal  whidi 
he  had  manifested  in  order  to  attain  it,  to  cool  down. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  redouble  his  ener^, 
and  gain  additional  strength  in  his  new  dignity.  Too 
days  in  which  he  Uved  were  days  of  bame,  and. 
Ignatius,  not  forgetting  his  first  vocation,  was  impa* 
tient  to  enter  tiie  melee.  Protestantism,  a  ^ant  m  its 
infancy,  standing  in  a  menacing  attitude,  with  the 
Bible  m  one  hand  and  the  sword  m  the  other,  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  impugners  of  the  Sacred  Yolttne. 
Catholicism,  old  in  the  debauch  of  power,  discredited 
by  the  vices  of  its  ministers,  could  only  oppose  hi9 
formidable  antagonist  with  a  scattered  and  undis- 
ciplined army  of  monks  and  priests,  rendered  effete 
hj  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  debauchery.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Ignatius  rushed  to  the  rescue  witk 
an  army,  small  indeed  in  number,  but  composed 
of  brave  and  resolute  souls,  learned,  eloquent,  pas- 
sionate, trained  to  fight,  fully  persuaded,  as  almost 
every  soldier  is,  that  theirs  was  the  just  cause,  and 
that  to  them  the  victory  ought  to  belong.  The 
disciples  of  Ignatius  took  the  fidd  h^h  in  q>irits,  and 
prepared,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  their  liberty,  their 
blood,  their  lives,  their  all,  for  the  cause  they  had 
embraced,  which  was  in  their  eyes  the  cause  of  Grod« 
They  dispersed  to  every  part  of  Europe.  Lefevre, 
from  the  Congress  of  Worms,  proceeded  to  Spain; 

♦  Haffei,  VUa  Ign.  p.  90. 
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Lainez  and  Lcgay  succeeded  him  in  Germany.  Boba- 
dilla  went  to  Naples,  Brouet  and  Salmeron  to  Ireland, 
Rodriguez  and  Xavier  to  Portugal.  Everywhere 
these  rigid  and  fanatic  monks  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
engaged  in  theological  discussi<Hi,  while,  on  the  other, 
they  preached  repentance  to  the  people  and  reform  to 
the  clergy,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  hatred  erinced 
towards  them  both  by  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
It  seems  as  if  they  courted  persecution,  and  wished 
to  wear  the  martyr's  crown.  When  the  infuriated 
populace  of  Vienna  threatened  to  throw  Lejay  into 
the  Danube,  he  smiled  scornfully,  and  calmly  .an- 
swered— "  What  do  I  care  whether  I  enter  heayoi 
by  water  or  land  1  *' 

From  Rome,  Ignatius,  as  an  able  general,  directed 
the  moyements  of  all  those  soldiers  of  Christ,  as  they 
styled  themselyes.  He  praised  one,  admonished  an- 
other, inspired  all  with  his  zeal  and  fanaticism.  Nor 
was  this  enough  for  his  ardent  and  indefatigable  spirit. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  less  unquestionable  acts  of 
religion  and  charity.  Many  of  the  hospitals  erected 
in  the  middle  of  Rome,  were  the  fruits  of  his  zealous 
exertions.  The  Convent  of  Santa  Martha  was  opened 
for  abandoned  women,  who  wished  to  repent,  and  pass 
an  upright  and  easy  life.  In  that  of  Santa  Catherine, 
poor  and  honest  youn^  girls  found  an  asylum  against 
temptation  and  seduction;  fatherless  children  oi  both 
sexes  were  received,  and  carefully  educated,  in  two 
hospitals  which  yet  exist  in  Rome ;  and  the  inmates 
of  which,  on  the  31st  of  July  of  every  year,  go  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Church  of  Gesti,  to  pray  to  the  shrina 
of  the  saint,  and  to  give  thanks  to  their  benefactor. 

However,  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Loyola  for 
those  charitable  institutions  cannot  restrain  our  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence  towards  the  man'  who  had  so 
Seat  a  share  in  reviving  the  infamous  tribunal  of  the 
quisition.  The  Jesuits  reckon  it  among  the  glories 
of  their  order,  that  hojoh,  supported,  %  a  ^^^^^ 
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memorial  to  the  Pope,  a  petition  for  the  reorganisong 
of  that  cruel  and  abhorred  tribmial. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  Inquisition  had  been  dia- 
bolically actiye.  25,000  Albi^enses  perished  for  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  Word  of  God.  Dominique,  that 
wholesale  butcher  of  these  unfortunate  Christians,  by 
his  barbarous  inhumanities,  struck  horror  throughout 
Europe,  and  gained  for  himself  a  place  among  the 
Roman  saints.  But,  as  is  always  the  case,  its  yer^ 
excess  prepared  a  reaction.  The  tribunal,  as  if 
satiated  with  human  suffering,  gradually  relented, 
and,  in  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking,  had  al-^ 
most  fallen  into  decay.  Besides,  the  inquisitors,  chosen 
from  among  the  monastic  orders,  were  little  inclined 
to  enforce  strict  and  severe  laws  against  practices  or 
opinions  with  which  they  themselves  were  in  many 
cases  chargeable.*  Above  all,  the  See  of  Rome, 
under  the  Alexanders,  the  Juliuses,  the  Leos,  plunged 
in  political  affairs,  and,  extremely  lax  in  matters  of 
religion  and  morality,  had  little  or  no  inclination 
to  enforce  the  almost  forgotten  edicts  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, But  the  new  doctrines  spread  in  Germany 
witli  amazing  rapidity ;  and  the  outcry  raised  against 
the  morals  of  the  Catholic  clergy  produced  two 
immediate  effects — the  partial  reform  of  the  more 
flagrant  abuses  of  which  the  clergy  were  guilty, 
and  the  revival  of  a  tribunal,  which  should  destroy 
by  fire  and  sword  whoever  dared  to  impugn  the 
doctrines  of  the  Popes,  and  the  canonical  laws, 
Caraffa,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 

Principal  author  of  this  dreadful  tribunal.  Through 
is  exertions,  and  those  of  Loyola,  an  edict  appeared 
on  the  21st  of  July  1542,  appointing  six  cardinals 
commissioners  of  the  Holy  See  and  general  inquisitors, 
with  power  to  delegate  their  authority  to  any  person 
ihey  pleased.  All  ranks  of  citizens,  without  exception, 
were  subjected  to  these  inquisitors.     Suspected  persons 

♦  Lroniato  Vita  dl  Paolo  IV,  lib.  vii.  §  3. 
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were  immediately  imprisoned,  the  guilty  punished  with 
death,  and  their  property  confiscated,  No  book  could 
be  printed  or  sold  (and  such  is  still  the  case  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Italy)  without  the  authority  of 
the  mquisitor.  Hence  a  catalogue  of  prohibited 
books,  the  first  issue  of  which,  containing  seventy 
works,  appeared  at  Venice. 

In  order  that  the  tribunal  might  be  made  more  effi* 
cient,  Caraffa  drew  up,  himself,  the  following  stringent 
rules  :— 

"  First,  When  faith  is  in  question,  there  must  be  no 
delay ;  but,  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  rigorous  mea- 
sures must  be  resorted  to  with  all  speed. 

"  Secondly,  No  consideration  is  to  be  shewn  to  either 
prince  or  prelate,  however  high  his  station. 

"  Thirdly,  Extreme  severity  is  to  be  exercised 
against  all  those  who  attempt  to  shield  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  any  potentate ;  and  those  only 
are  to  be  treated  with  gentleness  and  fatherly  com- 
passion, who  make  a  full  and  frank  confession  of  the 
charges  laid  against  them. 

"  Fourthly,  No  man  must  debase  himself  hy  shewing 
toleration  towards  heretics  of  any  kind,  and  above  aU 
to  Calvinists."* 

This  terrible  tribunal,  in  the  hands  of  the  relentless 
and  unforgiving  Caraffa,  spread  desolation  and  dismay 
throughout  Italy,  from  its  very  commencement. 
Thousands  were  arraigned  before  it,  whose  only  crime 
consisted  in  becoming  the  unhappy  victims  of  such  as 
were  actuated  by  the  fell  rage  oi  revenge,  or  the  thirst 
for  power  or  wealth — in  a  word,  by  any  or  all  of  those 
foul  passions  which  degrade  and  brutalise  humanity* 
As  sacerdotal  ferocity  then  called  to  its  aid  the  might 
of  the  secular  arm,  and  tlms  became  all-powerful,  death 
assumed  a  new  and  more  terrible  aspect.  And  he  who 
should  invent  new  instruments  of  torture  to  dislocate 
the  limbs  of  the  victims  with  the  most  exquisite  and 

♦  Eanke's  Hist,  o/ the  Popes,  rol  i.  p.  189.    EngliaVi  txMi^^^OTU 
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excraciaiaiig  painB  possible  would  be  rewvdedlll 
Throughout  Italy,  and  in  Tarioos  parts  of  Enropey  jos 
might  hare  seen,  whilst  the  infernal  flames  of  the  pye 
were  ascending,  the  sinister  and  diabolical  smile  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  aiming  at  the  increase  of  their  order» 
under  the  shade  of  this  all-mastering  power  I 

But  we  must  resume  our  history.  The  first  ^oA' 
lege  of  the  order  was  founded  in  Comibra,  in  1542,  bj 
J^m  III.  of  Portugal.  The  same  year  twenty-^Te 
of  his  subjects  were  admitted  into  it  under  the  nqper* 
intendence  of  Rodriguez. 

Lainez,  aided  by  the  Lipomana  family,  ereeted 
another  at  the  same  time  in  Venice.  A  third  was 
built  in  Padua.  After  that  Italy  became  studded  wiUi 
them.  Those  youth  whom  Loyola,  in  the  beginnmg 
of  1540,  had  sent  to  Paris  to  study,  and  receive  a 
degree  in  its  uniyersity,  being  expelkMi  from  France, 
went  to  Louyain,  and  there,  under  the  direction  of 
Lefeyre,  became  the  inmates  of  a  college  afterwards 
famous.  The  Jesuits  had  already  many  collies  estab* 
lished  in  Germany,  one  of  which  was  nursing  in  iti 
bosom  Peter  Canisius,  who  became  most  notorious  for 
his  cruelties.  In  Spain,  also,  the  new  order  met  with 
prodigious  success.  Besides  being  the  birthplace  of 
Ignatius  and  six  of  the  founders  of  the  order,  it  suc- 
ceeded, at  its  yery  commencement,  in  making  a  oon^ 
quest  of  no  less  a  person  than  Francis  Borgia,  Duke 
of  Candia,  and  vice-king  of  Barcelona.  The  authority 
of  his  name,  his  exertions,  and  the  eloquence  of  Father 
Araoz,  soon  covered  Spain  with  houses  and  colleges. 
Since  the  year  1543,  the  order  already  counting  nine 
houses,  and  more  than  eighty  Professed  members, 
Paul  III.,  who  at  first  had  nmited  the  number  of  the 
Jesuits  to  sixty,  being  highly  satisfied  with  these  new 
champions  of  the  Boman  See,  issued  another  bull  on 
the  15th  of  March  1543,  by  which  he  empowered  the 
order  to  receive  an  unlimited  number  of  members. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  countries  into  which  the 
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Jesnits  had  intnided  themselyeSy  we  have  pnrpoctel/ 
passed  oyer  England;  and  that  for  two  reasons: — 
FirHf  Beeaose,  writing  in  En^kndy  and  for  Eo^lish 
readers^  we  consider  it  but  fair  to  expatiate  all  the 
more  on  what  particularly  concerns  their  own  country. 
Secondly,  Because  the  two  first  Jesuits  who  entered 
England  were  intrusted  with  a  special  political  mission 
— the  first  one  of  tlie  kind,  and  which  we  are  going  to 
relate: — 

The  severe  and  somewhat  capricious  edicts  of  Henry 
VUI.,  even  after  Moore  and  Fisher  had  perished 
hy  the  hands  of  the  executioner^  while  but  partially 
wered  in  England,  were  totally  disregarded  in  Ire- 
landL  True  it  is,  ti^t  a  great  part  of  the  aristocracy, 
for  fear  of  proscription  and  confiscation,  had  yielded 
to  Henry's  orders,  and  eren  supported  him  in  his  des- 
potic policy ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  more  per- 
haps out  of  hatred  to  their  oppressors  than  from  real 
attachment  to  their  religion,  refused  to  subscribe  to  a 
creed  yiolently  enforced  by  a  hated  and  despotic 
power.  Not  content  with  opposing  Henry  in  his  reli- 
gious ordinances,  they,  under  the  very  pretence  of 
rdigion,  caused  partial  insurrections,  with  the  view  of 
dialinfi:  off  the  yoke  of  their  masters.  But  the  power 
SSy  bore  5own.aU  oppositioa;  and.  as  D?Lb. 
gard  says,  "  the  English  domination  over  Ireland  never 
appeared  to  be  more  firmly  established."  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  abandoning  the  flock  confided  to  his 
care,  fled  to  Rome  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his 
master  the  Pope.  Paul  had  already  evinced  great 
anger  against  Henry  for  his  apostacy.  His  anser 
was  increased  by  the  fact,  that  not  only  was  he  uim>le 
to  prevail  on  either  Francis  I.  or  Charles  V.  to  in- 
yaoe  England,  but,  that  these  monarchs  had,  in  the 
face  of  his  express  commands,  made,  successively,  a 
treaty  with  the  excommunicated  king.  Accordingly 
his  resentment  knew  no  bounds.    However,  l\ie  me^w^ 
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which  Paul  had  at  command  to  contend  with  Henrj 
wcro  inadequate  to  gratify  the  hate  which  rankled  h 
his  bosom  towards  him.  Determined,  neyerthelees, 
not  to  remain  inactive,  he  thought  of  despatching 
some  emissaries  into  Ireland,  in  order  that,  by  work* 
ing  upon  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  minds  of  its 
fanatic  inhabitants,  he  might  excite  them  to  a  ciyil 
war.  With  this  pious  end  in  view,  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  this  newly  established  society,  and  asked 
from  the  General  two  of  its  members,  to  be  sent 
tlnther.  From  that  day,  down  to  the  recent  mission 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Court  of  Rome  has  striven, 
more  or  less  openly,  more  or  less  eagerly,  to  exasperate 
the  Irish  Catholics  against  the  English  Protestants, 
and  has  made  Ireland  a  sore  thorn  to  the  sister  island. 
Many  a  time  did  Pius  Y.  exclaim,  that  he  would  wil« 
lingly  shed  his  blood  in  a  war  against  England ;  and 
Gregory  XIII.  was  seriously  meditating  to  march  in 
person,  and  head  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ! 

The  two  Jesuits  whom  Ignatius  gave  to  the  Pope  for 
this  mission  were  Salmeron  and  Brouet,  who  received 
sfcret  iti$tructions  from  the  Pope,  and  were  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Papal  Nuncios.  "  They  accepted 
with  joy  the  perils  of  the  embassy,  but  were  in  no  way 
ambitious  of  the  lustre  and  honour  which  the  title 
conferred."*  So  modest  they  were,  accord'mg  to  Mr 
Cretineau. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  have 
dared  to  assume  in  public  the  title  of  the  Pope's 
Legates,  or  Nuncios,  and  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  to  be  simple  lind  secret  emissaries.  Ig« 
natius  also  gave  them  private  instructions,  and  we  may 
thank  Orlandini  for  having  sent  down  this  document, 
which,  if  well  examined,  clearly  shews  that  the  crafty 
and  mysterious  policy  for  which  the  Society  has 
earned  such  merited  notoriety  and  execration,  is  as 

*  Cretineau,  toI.  i.  p.  184. 
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old  as  tbe  order.  Here  is  the  precious  document, 
ifhich,  however,  shews  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
human  nature :— • 

"  I  recommend  you  to  be,  in  your  intercourse  with 
all  the  world  in  general — ^but  particularly  with  your 
equals  and  inferiors — modest  and  circumspect  in  your 
words,  always  disposed  and  patient  to  listen,  lending 
an  attentiye  ear  till  the  persons  who  speak  to  you  haye 
unyeiled  the  depth  of  their  sentiments.  Then  you 
will  give  them  a  clear  and  brief  answer  which  may 
anticipate  all  discussion. 

"  In  order  to  conciliate  to  yourselves  the  goodwill 
of  men  in  the  desire  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  God, 
you  will  make  yourselves  all  things  to  all  men,  after 
the  example  of  the  apostle,  in  order  to  gain  them  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Nothing,  in  effect,  is  more  adapted  than 
the  resemblance  of  tastes  and  habits  to  conciliate 
affection,  to  gain  hearts. 

"  Thus,  after  having  studied  the  character  and 
manners  of  each  person,  you  will  endeavour  to  con- 
form yourselves  to  them  as  much  as  duty  will  permit, 
> — so  that,  if  you  have  to  do  with  an  excitable  and 
ardent  character,  you  should  shake  of  all  tedious 
prolixity. 

"  You  must,  on  the  contrary,  become  somewhat  slow 
and  measuring  in  speech,  if  the  person  to  whom  you 
speak  is  more  circumspect  and  deUberate  in  his  speech* 

**  For  the  rest,  if  he  who  has  to  do  with  a  man  of 
irascible  temperament  has  himself  that  defect,  and  if 
they  do  not  agree  thoroughly  in  their  opinion,  it  is 

freatly  to  be  feared  lest  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
urried  into  passion.  Therefore,  he  who  recognises 
in  himself  that  propensity  ought  to  watch  himself  with 
the  most  vigilant  care,  and  fortify  his  heart  with  a 
supply  of  strength,  in  order  that  anger  should  not 
surprise  him;  but  rather  that  he  may  endure  with 
equanimity  all  that  he  shall  suffer  from  the  other, 
even  should  the  latter  bo  his  inferior.    Discussions  and 
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qoairds  are  nradi  leas  to  be  mpprehendei  from  qinel 
and  alow  tempera  than  from  tl^  excitable  and  armnt 

'*  In  order  to  attract  men  to  yirtne,  and  figbt  the 
enemj  c^sal^aition,  jon  shall  em|doy  die  arms  he  uses 
to  destro  J  them — soch  is  the  adTice  of  St  BasL 

''When  the  deril  attacks  a  jnst  man,  he  does  not  let 
aee  his  snares;  on  the  contrarj,  he  hides  Aem, 
and  attacks  him  only  indirectly,  withont  resisting  his 
pions  indinaticms,  feigning  erea  to  conform  to  them;— 
bnt  by  degrees  he  entices  him,  and  surprises  him  in 
his  snares.  Thus  it  is  proper  to  fdlow  a  similar  track 
to  extricate  men  from  sin. 

**  Begm  with  prairang  what  is  good  in  them,  wiihont 
at  first  attadkii^  their  yices;  when  yon  shall  have 
gained  their  conmlence,  apply  the  remedy  proper  for 
their  core. 

**  With  regard  to  melancholy  or  unsettled  parsons, 
exhibit  whilst  addressing  them,  as  much  as  you  can,  a 
gay  and  serene  countenance— give  the  greatest  sweet- 
ness to  your  words,  in  order  to  restore  uiem  to  a  state 
of  mental  tranquillity — combating  one  extreme  by 
another  extreme. 

"  Not  only  in  your  sermons,  but  also  in  your  private 
conyersation,  particularly  when  you  reconcile  peojde 
at  yariance,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  your 
words  may  be  published — ^what  you  say  in  darkness 
may  be  manifested  in  the  light  of  day. 

'^  In  affairs  anticipate  the  time,  rather  than  defer  or 
adjourn  it ;  if  you  promise  anything  for  to-morrow, 
do  it  to-day.  As  to  money,  do  not  touch  eyen  that 
which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  expenses  which  you  shaE 
pay.  Let  it  be  distributed  to  the  poor  by  other  hamb, 
or  employ  it  in  good  works,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
able,  in  case  of  need,  to  affirm  on  oath  that  in  the 
course  of  your  legation  you  haye  not  receiyed  ai 
penny.  When  you  haye  to  speak  to  the  great,  let 
rasquier  Bruet  haye  the  charge.  Deliberate  with 
dyes  in  all  the  points  touching  which  your  sentib- 
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ttients  might  be  at  yariance.  Do  what  two  persons 
out  of  three  would  have  approved^  if  called  upon  to 
^e<»de. 

^  Write  often  to  Rome  during  your  journey — as  80<»i 
as  you  shall  have  reached  ScoSand,  and  also  when  yoa 
shall  have  got  oyer  to  Ireland,  Then  give  an  account 
rf  your  legation  monthly."* 

Now,  examine  well  these  instructions,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  true  Jesuii  must  be  crafty,  imnnuating, 
deceitful,  eyen  whilst  pretending  to  be  a  most  sincere 
Christian,  and  as  if  raised  by  uod  to  defend  his  holy 
religion.  Their  sacrilegious  maxim,  '^  that  no  means 
can  be  bad  when  the  end  is  good,"  sanctifies  in  their 
eyes  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

At  first  sight,  these  precepts  which  Ignatius  gaye 
to  the  two  emissaries  of  Paul,  although  not  yery 
hcHiest,  appear  in  themselves  prudent  instructions  for 
proceeding  in  what  they  considered  a  most  holy  cause 
— ^the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion.  But 
apply  them  to  political  purposes — ^and  Ignatius  knew 
that  this  was  the  case — and  you  will  at  once  perceiye 
flie  extent  of  the  Jesuit  immorality,  and  the  artful . 
way  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  of 
all  things — religion,  they  accomplish  the  most  heinous 
offences. 

But  listen  to  the  ingenious  Mr  Cretineau : — "  In  these 
instructions,"  says  he,  "  Loyola  takes  care  to  be  silent 
about  those  which  the  Pope  had  given  them;  he  keeps 
aloof  from  politics.  Salmeron  and  Brouet  are  the 
Pope's  legates,  and  have  his  confidence.  Ignatius 
endeavours  to  make  them  worthy  of  it,  but  he  does 
not  go  beyond."t  Good!  You  confess,  then,  that 
Paul — Christ's  vicegerent — ^is  plotting  revenge  under 
the  garb  of  religion,  and  that  he  has  sent  the  Jesuits 
on  a  potitical  mission.  Ignatius,  confident  in  Paul's 
abilities,  confined  himself  to  the  prescribing  of  rules 
calculated  to  insure  success  in  their  undertaking ;  you 

'  ♦  Orland.  Kb.  iii.  48  ;  Oret.  vol.  i.  p.  134.     +  Oret.  ^\,  i.  ^.  "^^^ 
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prize  him  for  that,  and  boast  that  he  keeps  aloof  from 
politics  ?     Good ! 

Salmeron  and  Bronet  set  out  on  their  mission,  and» 
as  they  were  ordered,  visited  Holyrood  on  their  way 
to  Ireland.  James  V.  was  then  on  the  throne  oC 
Scotland,  who,  "  there  is  reason  to  believe,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Tales  of  a  Ghrandfather,  "  was  some^ 
what  inclined  to  the  Reformed  doctrines — at  least  he 
encouraged  the  poet  Lindsay  to  compose  bitter  satired 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy*" 
ffis  uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  encouraged  him  in  this  dis* 
position,  strongly  advised  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  religious  orders ;  and  desired  an 
interview  with  him  at  York  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1542.  Henry  went  there,  and  waited  six  days 
for  his  nephew,  but  he  never  made  his  appearance. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
arrived  in  Scotland  some  time  before  with  the  Pope's 
letter  for  the  king,  to  whom  they  were  introduced 
by  Beaton,  of  cruel  and  tragic  memory,  who  had 
known  Loyola  at  Rome,  used  their  utmost  influence  to 
prevent  this  meeting.  Nor  do  I  think  it  presumption 
to  assert  that  the  two  Jesuits,  and  the  letter  which 
they  brought  from  Paul,  who  exhorted  the  king  to  re- 
main faithful  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  were  the 
chief  cause  that  detained  him  at  home.  The  war 
which  followed  soon  after,  with  disastrous  eonsequeneee( 
to  both  nations,  and  especially  to  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  during  a  long  course 
of  religious  struggles,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  avoided  had  James  resisted  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Meapwliile  Paul's  two  emissaries  arrived  in  Ireland 
about  the  month  of  February  1542.  There,  according 
to  Jesuitical  historians,  they  wrought  prodigies,  reform- 
ing and  stirring  up  the  people,  and  confirming  them 
in  the  tenets  of  the  true  religion ;  celebrating  masses^ 
hearing  confessions,  and  especially  granting  many  i|i« 
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dulgences ;  *  exacting  from  the  people  a  very  moderate 
tax,  >yhich,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Ignatins, 
was  not  gathered  by  themselves,  but  by  a  stranger.f 
The  people  flocked  around  them,  and  poured  out  bene- 
dictions upon  their  head.  Their  adversaries,  on  the 
other  hand,  assert  that  they  plotted  to  stir  up  one 
class  of  citizens  against  another,  and  drained  the 
pockets  of  the  credulous  Irishmen  so  forcibly,  that  at 
last  they  became  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
that  they  threatened  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
Henry's  officers4  We  ourselves  believe  that  both  of 
these  versions  are  in  part  true.  No  doubt  they,  to 
keep  up  appearance,  said  masses,  heard  many  confes-* 
ftions,  granted  millions  of  indulgences,  but  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  they  excited  the  people  against  theiit 
excommunicated  sovereign,  whom,  to  be  faithful  to 
their  religion,  they  must  execrate,  and  use  all  their 
efforts  to  dethrone.  That  they  collected  money  from 
the  people,  either  party  confess;  but  whether  that 
money  was  employed  for  the  repairing  of  the  churches 
and  the  supporting  of  widows  and  orphans,  as  the  one 
pretends,  or  as  an  aliment  to  foment  civil  war,  as  the 
other  asserts,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  We  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  they  only  continued  in  Ireland  for  thirty- 
four  days,  and  during  that  time  they  vvandered  about 
from  place  to  place  in  disguise,  never  sleeping  two  suc- 
cessive nights  under  the  same  roof,  afraid  every 
moment  of  being  seized.  Upon  leaving,  they  formed 
the  noble  complot  (says  Mr  Cretineau,  illustrating  Or- 
landini)  of  going  to  London,  and  finding  means  of  being 
admitted  into  Henry's  presence,  when,  by  their  elo- 
quence and  tenderness,  they  would  disarm  the  anger 
of  the  king,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  reli- 

*  Cuinulatam  x>eccatorum  indulgentiam  tribuebant. — Orland.  lib.  iii. 
sec.  59. 

t  Exceptiones  immitnitatesque,  aut  plane  gratuitas  aut  cere  permo- 
dioo  tenuoribos  indu^ebant,  &c. — Ibid,  and  CreU  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

X  SteinvMtz,  yol.  i.  p.  303. 
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gion  at  the  tribunal  of  his  consdence.*  It  was  as  well 
for  Henry,  and  England  too,  that  their  plan  was  found 
to  be  ^impracticable*'  We  must  not  forget  that  they 
were  the  emissaries  of  that  Paul  who  thought  the  sword 
and  the  stake,  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  to  be 
the  most  effectual  and  conclusiye  arguments.  Neither 
must  we  forget,  that  some  years  after,  James  Clement 
and  BavaiUac  adopted  a  more  expeditious  way  than 
eloquence  for  the  converting  of  Henrys  HI.  and  IV. 
Salmeron  and  Brouet  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  retire  into  France,  and  being  ordered 
by  Paul  to  return  again  into  Scotland,  they  refused  to 
obey,  and  went  direct  to  Rome. 

Thus  ended  the  first  mission  into  England.    Would 
to  God  it  had  been  the  last  I 

*  OrL  lib.  iu.  eO;  Ortt.  toI.  i.  p.  Ifl. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1547-16S1. 
THB  FSMALB  JBSUITS. 

Bkforb  proceeding  furihery  we  think  it  proper  to  make 
a  few  ot^enrations  on  the  Female  Jesuitical  Institntion 
which  was  established  at  this  period,  especially  as  the 
order  still  exists,  though  under  a  different  name. 

When  Ignatius  was  liying  at  Barcelona,  he  reod?ed 
many  kindnesses  and  favours  at  the  hand  of  a  lady 
called  Rosello.  But  after  he  had  left  this  place,  his 
mind  was  so  absorbed  in  devising  so  many  and  lofty 
projects,  that  he  entirely  forgot  her.  She  did  not» 
howeyer,  forget  Ignatius.  Hearing  of  his  increasing 
sanctity,  of  his  having  become  the  founder  and  generw 
of  a  new  order,  and ''  being  then  a  widow,  she  resolved 
to  abandon  the  world,  and  live  in  accordance  with  his 
evangelical  councils,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Society.  With  this  pious  resolution,  and  being  joined 
in  her  holy  enterprise  by  two  virtuous  and  noble 
Boman  ladies,  she  asked  and  received  from  Paul  per* 
mission  to  embrace  this  kind  of  life."*  Ignatius  nad 
the  perception  to  see  that  these  ladies  wouM  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to  him  and  his  order,  "  yet  the  gratitude 
which  he  owed  to  his  kind  benefactress  weighed  so 
much  upon  his  heart,  that  he  consented  to  receive  them 
under  his  protection."  But  he  soon  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  tins  act  of  condescension ;  the  annoyance  was 
so -great,  that  he  confessed  himself  that  they  gave  mm 

*^M^of,  vol  TiL  p.  4SU 
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more  trouble  than  the  whole  commanit j,  because  he 
could  never  get  done  with  them.  At  every  moment 
he  was  obliged  to  resolve  their  strange  questions,  to 
allay  their  scruples,  to  hear  their  complaints,  or  settle 
their  differences  ;*  and  as,  notwithstanding  all  his  saga- 
city, Ignatius  did  not  foresee  of  what  advantage  women 
could  one  day  be  to  the  order,  he  apptied  to  the  Pope 
to  be  relieved  of  this  charge,  writing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  following  letter  to  Rosello : — 

"  Yenebablb  Dame  Isabella  Rosello — ^my  Mother 
and  my  Sister  in  Jesus  Christ, — In  truth  I  would  wish, 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  to  satisfy  your  good  de- 
ares,  and  procure  your  spiritual  progress  by  keeping 
you  under  my  obeaience,  as  you  have  been  for  some 
time  past ;  but  the  continual  ailments  to  which  I  am 
subject,  and  all  my  occupations  which  concern  the  ser^ 
vice  of  our  Lord,  or  his  vicar  on  earth,  permit  me  to 
do  so  no  longer.  Moreover,  being  persuaded,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  my  conscience,  that  this  little 
Society  ought  not  to  take  upon  itself,  in  particular; 
the  direction  of  any  woman  who  may  be  engaged  to 
us  by  vows  of  obeaience,  as  I  have  fully  declared  to 
our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  it  has  seemed  to  me  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  that  I  ought  no  longer  to 
look  upon  you  as  my  spiritual  daughter,  and  only  as 
my  godmother,  as  you  have  been  for  many  years,  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God.  Consequently,  for  the 
greater  service,  and  the  greater  honour  of  the  ever- 
msting  Goodness,  I  give  you  as  much  as  I  can  into 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  in  order  that, 
taking  his  judgment  and  will  as  a  rule,  you  may  find 
rest  and  consolation  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Divine 
M^esty. — ^At  Rome,  the  first  of  October  1549." 

The  Pope  complied  with  the  request,  and  exempted 
the  order  from  the  superintendence  of  women;  and 
Ignatius  enacted  in  the  Constitutions,  "  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  should  undertake  the  care  of  souls, 

^  Hdyot,  vol.  -ni,  p.  4QI. 
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nop  of  Religious,  op  of  any  other  women  whatever  " 
[Loyola's  disciples  thought  proper  to  differ  from  him], 
"  so  as  frequently  to  hear  their  confessions,  or  give 
them  directions,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  their 
receiving  the  confession  of  a  monastery  once,  and  for 
a  special  reason."  * 

Dame  Rosello  and  her  two  companions,  being  de- 
prived of  their  spiritual  father,  not  wishing  to  change 
him  for  another — so  faithful  were  they— desisted  at 
once  from  their  pious  undertaking,  and  for  a  time 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  female  Jesuits ;  but,  about 
the  year  1622,  some  females,  more  meddling  than 
devoted,  took  upon  themselves  the  ta^k  of  reviving 
the  institution,  although  they  were  not  authorised  to 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  they  united  into  different  com- 
munities, established  houses  for  noviciates  and  colleges, 
chose  a  general  under  the  name  of  Proposta,  and 
made  vows  into  her  hands  of  perpetual  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.  Not  being  restrained  by 
any  law  of  seclusion,  they  went  from  place  to  place, 
bustling  with  gossip,  and  causing  confusion  and  scan- 
dal throughout  the  Catholic  camp.  The  community 
soon  spread  over  a'  great  part  of  lower  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  was  especially  numerous  in  Italy, 
where  it  originated. 

Urban  VIII.,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  impose 
upon  them  some  rules  of  discipline,  by  a  brief  of  the 
21st  May  1631,  suppressed  them.j 

*  Const,  pars  vi.  cap.  iii.  §  7.     To  be  a  nun's  confessor  was,  and  is 
still,  deemed  a  high  privilege.     Before  the  Council  of  Trent,  this  privi- 
lege belonged  to  the  order  of  St  Francis,  under  whose  rules  most  of  the 
nuns  also  live.     The  conduct  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improper  and  scandalous.     Although  the  Franciscans  are 
now  no  longer  the  titular  confessors  of  these  nuns,  nevertheless  they  are 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  one  another ;  upon  which  friendships 
the  Italians  exercise  their  satirical  and  sarcastic  wit.    The  confessors  are 
now  chosen  by  the  respective  bishops,  who  confer  the  honour  upon  their 
most  faithful  adherents,  as  a  reward  for  their  services.     The  rivalries  of 
those  sainted  women,  and  their  ingenious  contrivances  to  engage  tne 
smile  of  their  holy  father,  are  notorious  to  every  one  who  nves  near  a 
convent. 

+  Hdyot,  vol,  in.  p.  492, 
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Thus  ended  the  Sodetj  of  Female  Jesuits  under 
this  name  and  form.  But  another  afterwards  sprung 
up  in  its  place,  under  the  appellation  of  ReUgieuse  du 
^ousre  Cctar,  having  special  rules  very  like  those  of 
the  Jesuits,  under  whose  absolute  directions  they  now 
are. 

In  Catholic  countries— abore  all,  in  France,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  in  Piedmont  also — ^very  many  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society  send  their  daughters  to  bo 
educated  in  these  monasteries.  Had  Ignatius  known 
what  powerful  auxiliaries  these  worthy  nuns  were  likely 
to  prove  to  his  order,  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
borne  with  those  petty  annoyances  caused  to  him  by 

food  Dame  Boselio.  Ladies  educated  by  these  nuns 
ring  into  their  homes  all  those  dissensions  and  cause 
all  mose  evils  which  are  so  ably  described  by  the 
French  professor,  Michelet,  who  lost  his  chair  the 
other  day  for  daring  to  attack  these  all-powerfal 
auxiliaries  of  Napoleon — ^the  Jesuits. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1548-5a 

THB  FIB8T  OPPOSITION  TO  THB  OEDBB,  AND  DBATH 

OP  LOYOLA. 

Thb  order  of  Jesuits,  which  had  hitherto  progressed 
80  fkroorably,  was  now  surrounded  with  dmculties 
and  enemies.  While  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Society, 
the  inibience  it  had  acquired,  and  the  wealth  which  it 
had  already  accumulated,  combined  to  render  the 
Jesuits  less  cautious  and  more  authoritatire.  _they 
Qftused  aJso  a  great  deal  of  enyy,  especially  among 
tiiose  dasses  menaced  by  the  company  in  some  of 
thdr  priyileges.  At  the  first  opportunity  an  attempt 
was  made  to  crush  the  order  in  the  bud. 

This  opportunity  was  offered  by  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  who  had  at  no  time  been  very  fayour- 
aUe  to  the  institution,  and  who,  no  matter  how 
bigoted  a  Catholic  he  may  have  become  in  his  latter 
days,  was  then  just  as  much  Catholic  as  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  ms  dominions  and  to  consolidate  his 
de4>otic  power. 

In  1548,  Charles,  indignant  at  the  cunning  policy 
of  Paul  lU.,  who  set  the  emperor  to  war  with  the 
Reformers,  and  who  deserted  him  when  he  feared 
that,  being  master  of  the  Protestant  league,  he  would 
also  become  his  dictator — Charles,  we  say,  when  the 
Pope  recalled  his  troops,  not  wishing  to  driye  the  Pro- 
testant princes  to  extremities,  published  the  famicraft 
Interim, .  a,  sort   of  compromise   between  ^<^  \i^^ 
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creeds,  and  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  more  com- 
monly received  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  leaving, 
besides,  in  their  hands,  the  confiscated  ecclesiastical 

!)roperties.  Paul  became  furious  at  the  audacity  of  a 
ayman  mingling  in  matters  of  faith,  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  the  prince.  Cardinal  Farnese,  the 
Pope's  legate  and  nephew,  told  the  emperor  that  his 
book  contained  at  least  ten  propositions  which  were 
heretical,  and  for  which  he  might  be  called  to  account. 
Besides  his  legate,  the  Pope  had  in  Germany  a  staunch 
and  faithful  partisan  in  the  person  of  Bobadilla.  Boba- 
dilla  was  a  bold  and  thorough  Jesuit.  He  went  to 
the  war,  and  attached  himself  as  a  sort  of  commissary 
to  the  troops  which  the  Pope's  grandson  had  led  into 
Germany.  At  the  battle  of  Mulberg  he  received  a 
T^ound,  but  this  gave  him  httle  concern.  Some  days 
afterwards,  he  was  to  be  seen  at  Passau,  a  Protestant 
town,  preaching  the  Catholic  tenets,  and  announcing 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  gained  over  tne  Protestants. 

You  may  well  believe  that  such  a  man  would  not 
hesitate  to  attack  the  Interim.  In  fact,  by  writing, 
by  preaching  publicly  and  privately,  Bobadilla  boldly 
denounced  the  book,  and  that  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  himself,  as  a  sacrilegious  composition. 
The  emperor,  frustrating  the  Jesuit's  desire  to  gain 
renown  by  means  of  persecution,  simply  expelled  him 
from  all  his  estates. 

Bobadilla  hastened  to  Rome  to  receive,  he  hoped, 
the  deserved  ovation.  But,  alas !  how  bitterly  was 
he  deceived  I  Ignatius,  "  fearing  that  BobadUla  in 
impugning  the  Interim  may  have  gone  beyond  due 
bounds,  thought  it  better  at  first  not  to  receive  him 
into  the  house."  *  So  Orlandini.  Our  Mr  Cretineau, 
who  generally  transcribes  literally,  here,  with  more 
zeal  than  prudence,  thus  reports  the  passage  of  the 
Jesuit  writer : — "  Loyola  seized  hold  of  this  circum* 

♦  Orl.  Ub.  viil  §  6. 
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stance  to  revenge  the  majesty  of  kings,  which,  even 
in  the  height  of  the  dispute,  one  ought  never  to  at- 
tain." *  We  understand  you  well,  Mr  Cretineau !  you 
have  lost  much  of  your  influence  over  the  people, 
too  well  educated  to  repose  much  faith,  either  in 
your  sanctity  or  your  miracles,  and  you  intend  to  pre- 
serve some  of  your  domineering  influence,  by  cling- 
ing to  these  same  kings  against  whom,  when  they 
were  adverse  to  you,  you  directed  the  poniard  of  the 
assassin! 

Bobadilla's  expulsion  seemed  to  have  been  the  signal 
for  the  outburst  of  a  violent  war  against  the  order, 
especially  in  Spain.  The  flght  began  at  Salamanca. 
Three  Jesuits,  Sanci,  Capella,  and  Turrian,  arrived 
there  in  1548,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  theu* 
Society.  They  entered  the  town  in  the  most  piti- 
able condition,  and  were  so  poor,  that,  "  having  no 
image  to  adorn  the  altar  of  their  private  chapel  with, 
they  in  its  stead  put  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which 
was  delineated,  I  do  not  know  what  figure — *  Im- 
pressam  nescio,'  says  Orlandini,  *  quam  in  papyro 
nguram,  pro  scite  picta  tabula  coUocarent.' "  f  -^^d 
Cretineau  thus  translates  it : — "  In  consequence  "  (of 
having  no  picture),  "  one  of  them  simply  sketched  on 
a  piece  of  paper  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  this 
paper,  stuck  on  the  wall,  was  the  only  ornament  of  the 
high  altar."  J 

I  must  say  I  feel  surprised  at  their  candour!  You 
confess,  then,  that  you  worship  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper, 
upon  which  you  do  not  know  what  sort  of  figure  was 
represented,  or  you  scratch  four  lines  and  make  it 
the  object  of  your  cultus — the  indispensable  ornament 
of  your  altar,  upon  which  you  are  going  to  renew  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross!  Ah!  we  already  knew  that 
your  religion  only  consisted  in  externalities — ^in  blind 
and  absurd  superstitions.  Yet  we  register  this  otlier 
example  to  prove  your  own  idolatry,  and  your  constant 

•  Cref.  Tol.  L  p.  284.   f  C?W<i«.  Jifc,  viiL  p.  43.    t  Cret.NQVV.^'MS^ 
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practice,  to  represent  Christ  the  Lord  in  the  back- 

f  round,  while  adoring  images  and  stataes  which  you 
ave  made  according  to  your  hearts'  wishes,  as  our 
great  poet  says,  of  gold  and  silver — 

"  Fatto  y'ayete  Dio  d'oro  e,  d'aigento."— Dant^,  Infemo,  cant. 


Howeyer,  there  lived  at  that  time  at  Salamanca  a 
Dominican  friar,  famous  for  his  eloquence,  his  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  for  his  uprightness  of  purpose — 
Melchior  Cano.  He  had  known  Loyola,  and  formed 
a  bad  opinion  of  him,  because  he  never  ceased  creak- 
ing of  his  revelations,  his  visdons,  his  virtues,  his  un- 
deserved persecutions. 

After  his  disciples  came  to  Salamanca,  equipped  <»ily 
with  their  bigoted  fanaticism,  and  of  doubtful  morality, 
he  resolved  to  oppose  them,  and  poured  forth  against 
them,  from  his  chair  and  pulpit,  torrents  of  eloquent 
invectives.  He  represented  them  as  crafty,  insinuat- 
ing; living  in  palaces,  deceiving  the  kings  and  the 
great ;  declaring  them  to  be  soiled  by  every  spedes 
of  crime;  capable  of  all  kinds  of  excesses;  and 
dangerous  both  to  religion  and  society. 

We  may  perhaps  say  that  the  picture  which  he,  in 
his  passionate  eloquence,  drew  of  the  members  of  the 
order,  which  he  also  called  the  pioneers  of  Antichrist, 
was  then  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  Jesuits  at  that 
time  were  not  so  perverse  as  he  represented  them  to  be, 
for  they  had  as  yet  only  existed  for  a  few  years.  But 
it  would  seem  that  Cano  had  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  of  the  character  which  it  assumed  in  after 
generations,  the  germ  of  which  he  may  have  seen  be- 
ginning to  develop  it^self. 

If  liie  letter  which  we  are  about  to  transcribe^ 
written  by  him  in  1560,  two  days  before  his  death,  is 
not  to  be  numbered  among  the  prophecies,  it  is  never- 
theless an  extraordinary  prediction,  which  came  to  be 
fulfilled  in  every  point.  Here  is  this  remarkable 
letter: — ''  God  grant  that  it  may  not  happen  to  me  as 
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18  fabled  of  Cassandra,  whose  predictions  were  not 
belieyed  till  Troy  was  captured  and  burned.  If  the 
members  of  the  Society  continue  as  they  hare  begun, 
God  grant  that  the  time  may  not  come  when  kmgs 
will  wish  to  resist  them,  but  will  not  have  the  means 
of  doing  so."* 

But  we  haye  anticipated.  —  The  hideous  colours 
in  which  he  pourtrayed  the  disciples  of  Loyola  made 
such  an  impression  in  Salamanca,  that  the  Jesuits  were 
not  allowea  to  establish  themselres  in  it.  In  rain  did 
the  Pope,  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  by  a 
bull  reproye  the  conduct  of  Cano.  In  yain  did  the 
General  of  the  Dominicans  issue  a  circular  to  all  his 
subordinates,  in  which,  after  a  long  eulogium  on  the 
Society,  he  says  that  ''it  ought  to  be  praised  and 
imitated,  and  not  assailed  with  calummes.t  Cano, 
disregarding  both  the  Papal  brief  and  his  general's 
cireular,  and  being  supported,  at  least  secretly,  by 
the  dyil  authorities,  boldly  held  out  against  the  order. 
What  could  his  adyersaries  do  ?  Persecution  and  re- 
T^ige  were  impossible  against  a  subject  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Pope,  and  yet 
Cano  must  be  got  rid  of.  Well,  one  fine  morning  he 
was  strangely  and  agreeably  surprised  with  the  news, 
that  that  same  Pope  who  had  threatened  and  censured 
him  had  now  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of 
the  Cfuuuies.  Dazzled  and  flattered,  the  friar  yielded 
at  first  to  the  temptation,  and  left  Salamanca  for  his 
bishopric  But  soon,  yery  soon,  he  perceiyed  why  he 
had  been  sent  so  far  away.  Resolved,  therefore,  to 
baffle  his  enemies'  cunning,  he  resigned  the  Episco- 
pal dignity,  and  returned  to  Salamanca,  the  un- 
doubted and  indefatigable  adversary  of  the  order. 
He  died  Provincial  of  his  order,  and  much  respected. 

About  the  same  epoch,  1548,  the  University  of  Al- 
cala  also  declared  against  the  order.  The  contesi 
lasted  for  a  comuderable  time ;  and  even  «kfl«t  xcAbtif 
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of  tho  doctors  were,  by  the  usual  mysterious  arts; 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the  company,  Dr  Scala 
persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  did  not  refrain  from 
attacking  them  till  he  was  called  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  threatened  with  an  auto-da-fe.* 

The  opposition  which  the  Jesuits  encountered  ia 
Toledo,  where  they  had  already  established  them- 
selves, was  a  more  serious  affair.  They  had  found 
here  the  population  docile,  and  easy  to  be  imposed 
upon.  They  had  introduced  sundry  abuses,  and  many 
superstitious  practices.  Nay,  their  devotees — ^horrid  to 
say ! — went  to  the  communion  table  twice  a  day  I  In 
the  year  1650,  these  scandalous  enormities  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Don 
SiUceo,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  once  tutor  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  wishing  to  repress  them,  published  an 
ordinance,  reproving  and  condemning  them,  and  in 
which,  after  bitterly  reproaching  the  Jesuits  for  their 
many  usurpations,  he  forbids  the  people,  under  pain 
of  excommunication^  to  confess  to  any  Jesuit,  and  em- 
powers all  curates  to  exclude  them  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  sacraments ;  furthermore,  laying  an  in- 
terdict upon  the  Jesuit  College  of  Alcala* 

This  ordinance  produced  a  great  excitement  among 
the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans,  and  nothing  was  left 
untried  to  maJce  the  archbishop  relent.  But  neither 
the  influence  that  the  Society  already  possessed,  nor 
the  intercession  of  the  Papal  nuncio,  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Burgos,  nor  even  the  Pope's  own  authority, 
could  vanquish  the  archbishop's  hostility.  Then  the 
bold  Loyola  had  the  impudence  to  institute  a  process 
against  the  archbishop,  before  the  Royal  Council  of 
Spain.  Paul  III.  was  dead,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Julius  III.,  who,  as  Ignatius  well  knew,  was  on  the 
best  terms  with  Charles.  The  Royal  Council  con- 
demned the  prelate,  who  thereupon  recalled  the  inter- 
dict f — not  that  his  opinions  were  changed,  but  to  avoid> 

*aret.  vol  /.  p.  299, 
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perhaps,  the  fate  which  encountef ed  his  successor,  the 
learned  but  unfortunate  Carranza — twelve  years  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

A  still  fiercer  tempest  was  gathering  over  the  heads  ^ 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Saragossa.  Instructive  is  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel.  The  town  of  Saragossa  was  so  full  of 
convents  and  monasteries,  that,  to  observe  the  rule 
which  forbade  any  religious  house  to  be  built  within 
a  certain  distance  of  another,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Jesuits  to  find  a  spot  unforbidden.  However,  after 
thoroughly  surveying  the  town,  they  imagined  they 
had  found  a  spot  at  the  requisite  distance.  They  there 
erect  a  house  and  a  chapel,  which  is  to  be  consecrated 
on  Easter  Tuesday  1555.  Great  preparations  are 
made  to  make  the  pageant  pompous  and  attractive, 
when,  alas  I  Lopez  Marcos,  Vicar-general  of  Saragossa, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  who  pretend 
that  the  chapel  was  built  on  their  grounds,  intimated 
to  Father  Brama,  the  superior  of  the  house,  that  the 
ceremony  might  be  deferred.  Brama  refused  to  obey. 
Lopez,  at  the  very  moment  the  Jesuits  were  perform- 
ing the  solemn  ceremony,  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  chapel  to  be  entered  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. Anathemas  were  poured  upon  the  fathers, 
and  the  clergy,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of 
people,  march  through  the  town,  singing  the  109th 
Psalm,  the  people  repeating — "  As  he  clothed  himself 
with  cursing  lilce  as  with  his  garment,  so  let  it  come 
into  his  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones  ;*' 
and,  to  unite  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  they  carry 
along  images  with  hideous  faces,  representing  the 
Jesuits  dragged  to  hell  by  a  legion  of  demons  still 
more  hideous.  A  funeral  procession,  with  the  image 
of  Christ  covered  with  a  black  veil,  singing  lugubrious 
songs,  march  towards  the  house  of  the  Jesuits.    From 

other  Jesnitical  writers  ve}*5a<tm,  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  him, 
as  it  can  much  more  easily  be  procured,  and  we  shaU  only  quote  irom 
the  original  .when  the  tranalation  is  inaccntate. 
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time  to  time,  the  cry,  '^Merojl  Mercy  I"  burst  from 
the  crowd,  as  they  wished  to  avert  the  curse  of  Grod 
from  an  intM:^cted  city.  The  poor  Jesuits,  shut  up 
in  their  own  house,  patiently  wait  for  a  fortnight^  until 
the  tempest  should  pass  away.  But  this  ignoble  ffob- 
lin  representation,  worthy  only  of  Jesuits  and  of  meir 
opponents,  not  yet  ending,  Loyola's  disciples,  as  usnalt 
gave  way,  feeling  assured  that,  if  actual  force  would 
be  of  no  avail  in  making  good  their  claim,  intrigues' 
and  cunning  would  in  the  end  win  the  day.  Nor  were 
they  deceived.* 

In  Portugal,  dangers  of  another  kind  menaced  the 
Society.  It  seemed  as  if  Portugal  were  to  be  the 
theatre  where  the  Jesuits  were  to  perform  the  prindpal 
act  of  their  ignoble  drama. 

The  protection  of  John  III.,  united  with  the  zeal  of 
Rodriguez,  had  made  this  country  one  of  the  most 
flouruming  provinces  of  the  Society.  But  its  very 
prosperity  nearly  caused  its  ruin.  Having  possessed 
themselves  of  immense  wealth,  the  Jesuits,  yielding  to 
the  common  law,  relaxed  in  the  strictness  of  their  con- 
duct, pursued  a  life  of  pleasure  and  debauchery ;  above 
all,  their  principal  college  (Coimbra)  resembled  more  a 
garden  of  academics  thim  a  doister.f  Scandal  became 
so  great,  that  the  court  b^an  to  frown  upon  them, 
and  the  people  were  losing  that  respect  and  veneris 
tion  with  which  they  hud-  before  regarded  them. 
Ignatius,  of  course,  was  ackm  informed  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  took  at  once  the  most  ediargetic  measures 
for  repressing  the  evil  (in  1662).  B.odriguez  was 
recalled  and  sent  to  Spain,  and  a  new  provincial  and 
rector  were  sent  to  Coimbra. 

Miron,  the  provincial,  attempted  a  reform,  but  the 
Jesuits — spoiled  children — refused  to  submit  to  it. 
Some  he  dismissed  from  the  college — a  greater  num^ 
ber  abandoned  it.  Insubordination  and  disorder  were 
at  their  height.     Fortunately,  Ignatius  had  in  the 

*  CVv«,  ToL  u  p.  aa&  t/6ui.p.209. 
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rector  Godin  a  man  according  to  his  heart.  Godin 
proyed  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  author  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  Stripping  his  shoulders  of  their  garments^ 
arming  himself  with  a  scourge,  he  rushed,  demoniao- 
like,  out  into  the  streets  of  Coimbra,  and  flagellated 
himself,  erring  for  mercy.  Breathless,  covert  with 
dust  and  blood,  running  and  screaming,  he  returned 
to  the  college  church,  where  the  brewren  were  as- 
sembled, and  here  he  again  lashed  himself.  Strange 
and  uncommon  examples  fire  the  imagination  and  pre- 
juiUces  of  imitators.  The  Jesuits  were  at  first  sur- 
prised ;  then,  ail  on  a  sudden,  they  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  undergo  the  same  public  penance.  Godin  feij^  to 
refuse ;  he  speaks  of  the  scandal  given — he  pamts  in 
strong  colours  the  enormities  of  their  sins,  and  dwells  at 
length  upon  the  sufferings  and  passion  of  Christ.  When 
he  had  wrought  their  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch,  he 
granted  them  the  permis^on  solicited,  and,  like  a  crowd 
of  Bacchanti,  when  their  deity  rages  within  them,  they 
all  rush  out  of  the  church,  and  with  lamentable  cries 
run  through  the  streets,  scourging  themselves  in  a 
most  mercuess  manner.  When  they  reached  the  Church 
of  the  Misericordia,  they  knelt  down,  whilst  the  rector 
begged  pardon  of  the  multitude  for  the  scandal  they 
had  given  them.  Some  of  the  people  are  moved — 
others  laugh  loudly — ^but  the  intent  of  the  rector  is 
obtained.  The  disciples  become  more  tractable ;  the 
college  submits  to  the  necessary  reform,  and  the  Jesuits 
regain  their  influence.* 

The  Society  met  with  a  more  serious  and  durable 
opposition  in  France.  After  their  first  banishment 
they  had  returned  to  Paris,  but  there  they  had  no 
house  of  their  own,  neither  could  they  find  any. 
They  therefore  took  up  their  abode  in  the  College  des 
Lombards,  till  Du  Prat,  Bishop  of  Clermond,  offered 
them  his  own  hotel,  to  which  they  immediately 
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paired.  As  yet,  howerer,  tliis  establishment  was 
neither  a  house  for  professed  members,  since  there 
were  none  of  them,  nor  a  noviciate,  since  the  rules 
for  the  noviciate  were  not  established  till  six  or  seven 
years  afterwards.  The  members  who  repaired  to 
Clermond  hotel  were  only  students,  or  priests  aspirin? 
to  become  members  of  the  Society ;  but  we  are  told 
that  they  were  so  conspicuous  for  their  learning  and 
piety,  that  three  of  them  were  chosen  by  Ignatius  to 
establish  a  new  college  in  Sicily,  while  Viole,  the  chief 
of  those  aspirants,  was  named  by  the  univeraty, 
Procurator  of  the  College  des  Lombards.  This 
nomination,  however,  appeared  to  Ignatius  to  be  of  a 
rather  doubtful  character,  since  it  proceeded  from  the 
university,  which  had  been  adverse  to  the  order  from 
the  first.  It  seems  as  if  he  feared  that  these  students, 
seduced  by  the  allurements  of  honour  and  emoluments, 
would  renounce  their  pious  determination  to  become 
Jesuits;  he  therefore  ordered  Viole  to  give  up^the 
appointment,  and  to  take  the  vows  of  the  order 
before  Du  Prat,  enjoining  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
students  who  may  receive  any  pension  from  the 
College  des  Lombards  should  instantly  renounce  it 
Although  these  orders  were  absolute,  they  were 
promptly  obeyed.  The  great  secret  of  Loyola's 
influence  and  power  lay  in  the  inflexibility  of  his 
character,  and  m  his  military  education,  which  ren- 
dered him  absolute  and  imperative,  and  excluded  the 
possibility  of  others  disputing  his  orders. 

Meanwhile  the  Society  in  France — we  should  say 
in  Paris — ^the  only  place  where  it  had  tried  to  establish 
itself,  lived  in  a  most  precarious  state,  until  the  year 
1650,  when  Henry  IL,  stimulated  by  the  too  famous 
cardinal  of  Guise,  thought  of  establishing  the  Jesuits 
in  his  kingdom,  and  issued  patent  letters  authorising 
them  to  do  so. 

The  ordinances  of  the  French  kmg  were  not  at 
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this  time  considered  binding,  until  they  were  regis- 
tered by  the  parliament.*  When  those  concermng 
the  Jesuits  were  brought  before  them,  the  parliament, 
after  hearing  the  conclusions  of  their  Advocate-Gene- 
ral, refused  to  register  them,  on  the  ground  "  that  the 
new  institute  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  monarchy, 
the  state,  and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy." 

The  contest  lasted  for  two  years,  when  the  king.  In 
1552,  sent  an  order  to  the  parliament  to  register  the 
patent  letters  of  1550,  authorising  the  establishment  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  order  was  formal  and  imperative,  yet 
the  parliament  refused  to  comply  with  it,  although, 
out  of  deference  to  the  sovereign  will,  they  advised 
that  further  inquiries  be  made  concerning  the  Society. 

After  other  two  years  of  serious  consideration  and 
strict  inquiry,  the  parliament,  in  1554,  enacted  that  "the 
bull  establishing  the  Society,  and  the  king's  patent  let- 
ters, shall  be  communicated  both  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology  there,  in  order 
that,  their  opinion  heard,  the  court  may  come  to  a  sen- 
tence. The  archbishop  and  the  faculty  were  thus  called 
to  decide  upon  a  question  of  their  exclusive  competence, 
since  the  one  was  the  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  the 
other  the  natural  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  Both  took 
the  case  in  hand,  and  after  due  consideration,  they  re- 
spectively decided  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Society.  The  archbishop,  Eustache  de  Bellay,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  parliamentary 
families  of  France,  after  mature  deliberation,  gave 
out  all  the  reasons  why  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  the  order,  and  concluded  in 
this  remarkable  and  logical  way : — "  Since  the  order 
pretends  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 

*  Our  readers  must  not  take  the  word  paxliament  in  the  same  s^nifi- 
cation  it  has  in  England.  The  parliament  of  France  was  ccmposeaof  a 
body  of  magistrates,  and  formed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  in 
which  the  princes  of  tlie  blood  had  a  scat ;  and  which  was  sometimeB 
presided  over  by  the  king.  Every  province  had  its  pailiscm^Tit,  \iu\  wsa.^ 
exercised  the  same  indnence  with  toat  of  f  aria. 
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in2  to  the  Turks  and  infidels,  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God ;  they  ought  to  establish  then*  houses  and 
societies  in  places  near  the  said  infidels,  as  in  the  times 
of  old  had  been  done  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  who 
were  placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom,  iH>t  in  the 
midst  thereof."  But  the  severe  and  bitter  censure  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  was  a  more  exphoit  cfm- 
demnation  of  the  order.  Here  is  the  document  of  their 
famous  "  conclusion :" — 

**  As  all  the  faithful,  and  principally  the  tbecdogiaiiSy 
ought  to  be  ready  to  render  an  account  to  those  who 
demand  the  same,  respecting  matters  of  faith,  morals^ 
and  the  edification  oi  the  Church ;  the  faoolty  has 
thought,  that  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  desire,  the  de- 
mand, and  the  intention  of  the  court. 

*'  Wherefore,  having  perused,  and  many  tim^  re- 
perused,  and  well  comprehended  all  the  articles  of  the 
two  bulls,  and  after  haying  discussed  and  gcme  to  the 
depths  of  them,  during  several  months,  at  different 
times  and  hours,  according  to  custom,  due  regard  be- 
ing iad  to  the  subject,  the  Faculty  has,  with  unani- 
mous consent,  given  this  judgment,  which  it  has  sub- 
mitted with  all  manner  of  respect  to  that  of  the  Holy 
See. 

"  This  new  Society,  which  arrogates  to  itself  in  par- 
ticular the  unusual  title  of  the  name  of  Jesus — ^which 
receives  with  so  much  freedom,  and  without  any  choice, 
all  sorts  of  persons,  however  criminal,  lawless,  and  in- 
famous they  may  be — ^which  differs  in  nowise  from 
the  secular  prieste  in  outward  dress,  in  the  tonsure,  in 
the  manner  of  saying  the  canonical  hours  in  private, 
or  in  chaunting  in  public,  in  the  engagement  to  remain 
in  the  cloister  and  observe  silence,  in  the  choice  of  food 
and  days,  in  fasting,  and  the  variety  of  rules,  laws,  and 
ceremonies  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  different  in- 
stitutes of  monks ; — ^this  Society,  to  which  have  been 
granted  and  given  so  many  privileges  and  licences, 
chief  jr  in  what  concwns  the  admVxnaUsJ^uoC  the  «aG« 
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ramenls  of  penance  and  the  eucharisty  and  this  without 
anj  regard  or  distinction  being  had  of  places  or  per* 
sons ;  as  also  in  the  function  of  preaching,  reading, 
and  teaching,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ordinaries  and 
the  hierarchical  order,  as  well  as  of  the  other  religious 
ordo^  and  even  to  the  prgudiees  of  princes  andbrds 
temporal,  against  the  privileges  of  the  uniyersities, — in 
fine,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  people ; — ^this  Society  seems 
to  Uemish  the  honour  of  the  monastic  state ;  it  weakens 
entirely  the  painful,  pious,  and  yery  necessary  exer- 
cises of  the  yirtues  of  abstinences,  ceremonies,  and 
austerity.  It  eyen  giyes  occa^on  yery  freely  to  desert 
the  religious  orders ;  it  withdraws  from  the  obedience 
and  submission  due  to  ihe  ordinaries;  it  unjustly 
deprives  lords,  both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  of  their 
rights,  carries  trouble  Into  the  goTemment  of  both, 
causes  many  subjects  of  complaint  amongst  the  people, 
many  lawsuits,  strifes,  contentions,  jealousies,  and 
divers  scUsms  and  divisions. 

"  Wherefore,  after  having  examined  all  these  mat* 
ters,  and  several  others,  wiw  much  attention  and  care, 
this  Society  appears  dangerous  as  to  matters  of  faith, 
capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church,  oyer- 
tuming  the  monastic  order,  and  more  adapted  to  break 
down  than  to  build  up."* 

Here,  as  in  the  denunciations  of  Cano,  the  faculty 
seem  to  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  future  history  of  tb^ 
Jesuits,  since,  at  that  epoch  at  leasts  the  accusation  of 
receivmg  into  the  Society  indiscriminately  was  not  well 
founded. 

The  apologists  of  the  Jesuits  have  said — and  we  are 
partly  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of  their  assertion— 
that  as  the  Jesuits  were  then  in  possession  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  univer- 
sity, jealous  of  its  privileges,  condemned  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  not  as  an  infamous  and  sacrilegious  com- 
munity, but  as  a  dangerous  rival.     They  have  also 

♦  Ovt.  ToL  L  p.  320. 
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affirmed,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  famous  Fostel*  had 
irritated  the  Sorbonne,  of  which  he  was  a  doctor.  But 
this  we  believe  to  be  a  gratuitous  suppositiou. 

However,  the  decisions  of  the  parliament^  arch- 
bishop, and  university,  were  hailed  throughout  France 
with  a  shout  of  jubilee.  The  Jesuits  were  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  and  as  all  the  parliaments  of  France  had 
echoed  the  resolution  of  that  of  the  capital,  they  would 
be  nowhere  received,  and,  as  a  last  and  momentary 
refuge,  they  went  and  hid  themselves  in  the  Abbey 
of  St  Germain  des  Pres. 

The  more  warlike  and  inconsiderate  members  of  the 
order  would  have  replied  to  the  terrible  sentence  of 
the  Sorbonne,  but  Ignatius  was  too  consummate  a  poli- 
tician to  yield  to  their  imprudent  desires.  For  open 
wars,  the  Jesuits  had  no  predilection.  When  their  op- 
ponents were  too  strong  for  them,  their  practice  was, 
and  still  is,  to  give  way,  as  if  in  submission ;  but  then 
they  begin  a  hidden  and  mysterious  war  of  intrigues 
and  machinations,  that  in  the  end  they  are  always 
the  victors.  So  acted  Ignatius  in  this  affair  in  France. 
The  Jesuits  contented  themselves  with  living  for  some 
time  in  obscurity  and  complete  seclusion  from  all 
society,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future  triumph. 
Nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  Soon  were  they  called 
into  France  to  help  and  cheer  that  atrocious  and  cruel 
hecatomb,  that  bloody  debauch  of  priests  and  kings — 
the  Saint  Bartholomew. 

But  what  is  worthy  of  more  serious  reflection,  is  the 
fact,  that  in  Rome — the  centre  of  their  power  and 

*  This  Postel  was  a  rabbin  converted  to  Catholicism.  He  was  rery 
learned,  a  graduate  of  the  university,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by 
Francis  I.  and  all  his  court.  In  1515  he  went  to  Rome  to  enter  the 
Society  of  Gesd.  This  acquisition  gave  great  ioy  to  the  Jesuits.  Postel 
was  very  kindly  received,  and  much  flattered.  He  then  went  through 
the  StnHtttal  Exercises;  but  this  strange  course  of  devotion  affected  his 
fervid  imagination  so  much,  that  his  faculties  became  impaired.  He 
began  to  propound  strange  doctrines — to  propose  new  rules  for  the 
Society :  and,  above  all,  would  bv  no  means  obe^  the  orders  of  Ignatius^ 
LojoIa  naviDg  no  longer  any  hold  upon  him,  dismissed  him^  for  which 
Ac^  of£rmne8S  Loyol&a  panegyrist  extols  bim  to  the  skies* 
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glory — ^the  Jesuits  were  also  publicly  accused  as  a  set 
of  heretics,  dangerous  and  immoral  persons ;  and  tho 
famous  book  of  The  Spiritual  Exercises  was  submitted 
to  the  Inquisition.  It  is  indeed  true  that  this  little 
manual  got  a  certificate  for  orthodoxy,  and  that  the 
priest  who  had  traduced  them  before  the  tribunal, 
haying  to  struggle  alone  against  the  Society,  was  con- 
demned (we  don't  wonder  at  it)  as  a  calumniator ;  but 
how  can  you,  you  subtle  sons  of  Ignatius,  explsdn  this 
concurrence,  this  accumulation  of  accusations  and 
hostiUties?  How  is  it  that  nations,  separated  from 
one  another  by  diversities  of  interest,  custom,  opinion 
— that  citizens  of  different  classes,  characters,  princi- 
ples, interests — that  all  men  and  nations,  widely  sepa- 
rated in  every  thing  else,  united  only  by  a  common 
tie — the  Catholic  religion — should  exactly  agree  in  this 
one  thing — hatred  to  and  abhorrence  of  tne  avowed 
champion  of  Catholicism?  And  remember  we  don't 
speak  of  Protestant  countries,  or  Protestant  oppo- 
nents. All  your  adversaries  were  bigoted  Cathohcs. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  explain  this  strange  coin- 
cidence. We  fear  that  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
Jesuits,  notwithstanding  all  their  prudence,  could  not 
conceal  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  those  subtle  arts, 
that  duplicity  of  character,  that  skill  in  accomplishing 
dark  and  mysterious  exploits,  for  which  they  were  in 
later  times  opposed,  and  at  length  abolished. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  persons  who  were  foremost  in 
opposing  the  Jesuits,  knew  Loyola,  and,  if  not  as  inti- 
mately as  Caraffa  and  Cano,  at  least  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  him.  We  shall  adduce  as  the 
last,  though  not  the  least  fact,  militating  against 
the  order — that  Caraffa,  a  man  of  the  most  rigid 
Catholicism,  nay,  bigotry — who  had  nothing  so  near  his 
heart  as  the  furtherance  of  the  Boman  religion — ^the 
former  friend  of  Loyola,  both  as  cardinal  and  as  Pope, 
was  constantlj  said  Srmly  adverse  to  the  ot^er,     \ 
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ahoold  like  if  some  of  the  reyerend  faUiers  would  «- 

in  this  ahnost  iiiex{dicable  &ct. 

Howeyer,  all  these  oppositions  were  sooner  ot  later 
got  rid  of  by  Jesoitical  cnft ;  and  the  Societ  j,  in  1556, 
only  axteen  years  aftor  ils  c(Hnmencementy  counted  as 
many  as  twefye  proyinoes,  a  hundred  houses,  and  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  members,  dispersed  oyer  the 
whole  known  world.  Th^  two  most  ccmspicuons  and 
imnortant  establishments  were  the  CoU^io  Romano 
ana  the  German  Odlq^  They  already^  were  in  pos- 
session of  many  chairs,  and  soon  monopolised  the  right 
of  teaching,  which  gaye  them  a  most  oyerwhelmmg 
influence.  We  shall  iq>eak  of  the  collies,  and  of  their 
method  of  study,  after  it  had  receiyed  firom  Aoquayiya^ 
the  fifth  General,  a  farther  deyelopment,  and  nearly 
the  same  form  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The 
Jesiuts  also  deriyed  great  importance  from  their  mis- 
fflCMis,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  deyote  tiie 
next  chapter.  The  reason  of  the  immense  success  of 
the  Jesmts  is  the  fact,  that  their  order  was  establidied 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  rising  Protestantism,  and 
that  botii  the  court  of  Rome,  and  those  princes  whose 
interest  it  was  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion^  and 
oppose  that  of  the  Reformed,  were  yery  ea^r  to  in- 
troduce and  uphold  the  Society  of  Jesuits  mto  thw 
states.  Tet  eyen  with  this  preponderant  fayouraUe 
circumstance,  the  Society  would  haye  either  succumbed 
under  the  many  obstacles  it  encountered  in  its  begin- 
ning, or  at  least  would  not  haye  progressed  so  rapidly, 
had  it  not  been  for  Ignatius  Loyc^  This  extraorcu- 
nary  man  seems  to  have  united  in  his  own  person 
all  the  q^ualities  indispensable  for  succeeding  m  any 
undertakmg; — unbounded  ambition — inflexibility  of 
character — unwearied  activity,  and  a  thorough  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  With  such 
qualities,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  project.  Almost  every  writer  of 
LojtqIa'b  life  (I  do  not  speak  either  of  the  miracle;* 
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tellers  or  of  the  pamphleteers)  has  represented  him 
as  most  sincere^  fervidly  deyout,  and  pious.  On  this 
pointy  howeyer,  we  must  obserye,  that  all  the  histo- 
rianSy  not  excluding  eyen  ike  Protestant,  copied  from 
his  two  first  biographers,  MaSei  and  Rybadaneira. 

We  also  beg  to  be  permitted  to  ^ye  the  humble 
opinion  which  we  haye  formed  of  hun,  after  haying 
carefully  perused  what  has  been  said  regarding  him — 
and  much  more,  after  a  dispassionate  examination  of 
the  facts  connected  with  his  life.  Without  doubts 
Ignatius,  during  his  illness,  felt  disposed  to  change  hia 
dissipated  course  of  life,  and,  as  happens  in  every 
sadden  reaction,  he,  from  being  a  profligate  freethink- 
ing  officer,  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  became 
a  rigid  and  bigoted  anchorite.  No  penances  were 
too  severe  to  expiate  his  numerous  sins,  and  no  devo- 
tion was  too  fervent  to  atone  for  his  past  irreligion. 
So  he  thought  at  the  moment,  and,  we  think,  con- 
fMsientiousIy.  But  after  the  first  burst  of  his  devotion 
—lifter  the  deep  contemplation  into  which  he  was 
plunged  had  given  place  to  the  felt  necessity  of  acting 
in  one  way  or  another,  we  are  led  to  believe,  and  have 
already  expressed  that  belief,  that  his  natural  ambi- 
tion rose,  and  that  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  upon 
the  surest  method  of  accomplishing  some  great  and 
uncommon  exnloit,  by  which  he  might  render  himself 
famous.  As  devotion  was  the  principal  requisite  for 
success  in  the  path  which  he  had  chosen,  Ignatius  was 
a  fervent  devotee,  first  by  calculation,  and  then  by 
habit — ^but  not  the  less  zealous  for  all  that.  Had 
his  whole  thoughts  been  absorbed  with  that  one  object 
— the  salvation  of  his  soul — ^his  devotion  would  have 
been  less  ostentatious,  and,  without  wavering  between 
one  project  and  another,  he  would  have  been  contented 
with  an  humble  and  retired  life,  or  would  have  spent 
it  in  unquestionable  works  of  charity — ^in  ministering 
to  the  sick,  as  he  had  begun  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
TheaUncs.    It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Ig- 
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natius,  after  his  conversion,  was  very  humane,  com- 
passionate, and  charitable,  and  that  his  private  con- 
duct, in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  was  moral  and 
nnimpeached.  He  treated  his  disciples  with  much 
kindness,  and  never  denied  them  what  he  could  grant 
without  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
imperious  to  the  last  degree,  and  could  not  endure  the 
sUghtest  contradiction.  An  old  Jesuit  priest,  who  had 
been  once  guilty  of  disobedience,  was  scourged  in  his 
own  presence.  One  instance  will  perhap  serve  to 
depict  Loyola  more  effectively  than  words  can.  He 
had  sent  Lainez  as  provincial  to  Padua.  Lainez,  who 
had  had  an  immense  success  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  who  was  in  fact  superior  to  any  one  then  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  at  first  refused  this  secondary 
post,  but  at  last  obeyed.  Hardly  had  he,  however, 
entered  upon  his  functions,  before  Ignatius  drained  his 
province  of  all  the  best  professors,  whom  he  summoned 
to  Home.  The  provincial  remonstrated.  It  was  the 
Lainez,  Ignatius'  bosom  friend-^his  right  hand — ^the 
glory  of  the  company — ^the  man  who  had  been  chosen 
to  bo  a  cardinal.  But  Ignatius  disregarded  all  these 
considerations,  and  without  even  entering  into  any 
discussion,  simply  wrote  to  hira,  thus:  "Reflect  on 
your  proceedings;  tell  me  if  you  are  persuaded  of 
having  erred,  and  if  so,  indicate  to  me  what  punish- 
ment you  are  ready  to  undergo  for  the  expiation  of 
your  tault."*     This  letter  pourtrays  the  man ! 

Wo  are  also  assured,  that  the  general  was  so 
humble,  that  you  might  have  seen  him  carrying  wood 
on  his  shoulders — ^lighting  the  common  fire — or  going 
to  the  well  with  a  pitcher  in  his  hand.  We  should 
bo  inclined  to  call  such  humility  ostentation,  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  good  policy.  Ignatius  was,  above  all, 
anxious  to  curb  the  spirit  of  his  disciples.  In  his 
oyes,  they  could  not  be  humble  and  submissive  enough. 
The  Jesuit  ought  to  value  himself,  individually,  as 

*  Cretineau,  vol.  i.  p  334. 
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nothing — ^the  Society  as  everything.  Now,  which  of 
bis  disciples  would  have  dared  refuse  any  undertaking, 
however  humble,  after  he  had  seen  his  general  en- 
gaged in  the  meanest  services  ? 

But  while  Ignatius  aflfected  these  acts  of  humility, 
he  was  seriously  giving  his  attention  to  the  state  affairs 
of  different  nations.  He  was  holding  correspondence 
with  John  III.  of  Portugal,  the  cardinal  his  son, 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Philip  of 
Spain,  Ercole  of  Est,  and  many  other  princes.  He 
was  the  spiritual  director  of  Margaret  of  Austria.  He 
went  to  Tivoli,  purposely  to  allay  the  quarrels  of  two 
neighbouring  towns,  and  to  Naples  to  make  peace 
between  an  angry  husband  and  his  wife  of  rather 
doubtful  morals.  All  these  things  tend  to  prove  what 
we  have  said  regarding  his  devotion,  viz.  that  it  was 
of  a  rather  meddlesome  and  ambitious  character. 

But  his  career  was  now  drawing  to  an  end.  These 
different  occupations — the  direction  of  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  matters  of  the  order,  which  was  already 
widely  spread— the  anxiety  caused  by  the  many  con- 
flicts in  which  the  Society  was  engaged — the  fear  of 
defeat — ^the  joy  arising  from  success — his  unrelenting 
activity — ^his  uneasiness  at  seeing  the  pontifical  chair 
occupied  by  Garaffa,  always  adverse  to  the  order — all 
these  things  contributed  to  shorten  his  days.  His  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  impaired  in  his  youth,  and  in 
the  cavern  of  Manreze,  now  gradually  gave  way ;  and 
although  no  symptom  of  his  approaching  end  was  yet 
visible,  *'  no  paleness  of  countenance,  not  a  sign  in  all 
his  body,"*  nevertheless  he  felt  the  vital  principle 
fading  away  within  him,  and  that  his  last  hour  was 
rapidly  drawing  near.  He  tried  the  country  air,  and 
for  this  purpose  went  to  a  villa  lately  given  by  some 
friends  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  college,!  but  he  found 
no  relief.  His  strength  was  fast  faihng  him ;  an  un- 
conquerable lassitude  crept  over  his  whole  frame,  and 

*  Maffei,  Iffnat.  Vita,  p.  IIO.  t  Idem » i).  I^*^ . 


lus  intdlect  only  renudned  dear  axid  unchangecL  He 
Bpoke  of  his  illness,  naj,  of  his  approaching  end,  to 
nobody.  He  returned  to  Borne,  and  threw  huns^ 
upon  a  bed.  A  doctor  was  a^it  for  by  the  alarmed 
fsithers,  but  he  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  **  for  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  general."  Ignatius 
smiled;  and  when  the  physidan  was  gone,  b^  gare 
orders  to  his  secretary,  Polancus,  to  proceed  to  the  holy 
father  straightwajr  to  recommend  the  Society  to  his 
care,  and  to  obtain  a  blessing  for  himself  (Ignatius), 
and  indulgences  for  his  sins.*  rerhaps  he  made  Uiis  last 
attempt  to  disarm,  by  his  humility,  the  inflexible  Paul 
IV.  (CaraflEia),  and  so  render  him  favourable  to  the 
Society.  He  was  mistaken.  Paul  sent  the  requested 
benisim,  but  he  did  not  change  his  mind  toward  the 
Sodety.  Howerer,  Polancus,  reassured  by  the  doe- 
tor,  and  not  sedng  any  danger  himself,  disre^iurded 
the  order,  postpomng  the  fulfilment  of  his  missioii  till 
next  day.  Meanwhle,  after  Ignatius  had  attended 
till  very  late  to  some  affairs  concerning  the  Roman 
college,  he  was  left  alone  to  rest.  But  what  was  ^e 
surprise  and  consternation  of  the  fathers,  on  enter- 
ing his  room  next  morning,  to  find  him  breathing 
his  last!  The  noise  and  confusion  caused  by  su(£ 
an  unexpected  event  were  great.  Cordials,  doetor, 
confessor,  were  immediately  sent  for ;  but,  before  any 
of  them  came — before  Polancus,  who  only  now  ran 
to  the  Pope,  returned — ^Loyola  had  expired.  His 
demise  took  place  at  five  o^clock  on  the  morning  <tf  the 
31st  of  July  1556,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  So  ended 
a  man  who  is  extolled  by  the  one  party  as  a  saint,  exe- 
crated by  the  other  as  a  monster.  He  was  neither. 
Most  assuredly,  in  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  and 
by  all  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  of  a  return  to  the  purity  of  the  primitive 
religion  of  Christ,  Ignatius  ought  to  be  detested  above 
any  other  individual.    To  him  and  to  his  order  belongs 

♦  Orland.  Ub.  xn,  §  96,  97. 
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the  mournful  glory  of  having  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Beformation,  and  of  having  kept  a  great  part  of 
Europe  under  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  tyranny. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  mention  a  fact  which  we 
think  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed — the  indulgence, 
we  should  say  the  partiality,  evinced  by  Pro^tant 
writers  for  these  last  ten  years  towards  the  Jesuits, 
and  especially  the  founders  of  the  order.  The  feet 
must  be  explained.  The  Jesuits,  from  1830  to  the 
end  of  '48,  seemed  io  have  lost  all  public  favour,  all 
influence  and  authority.  Persecuted  and  hooted  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Russia,  hated  in  their  own  domi- 
nion, Italy,  they  were  considered  as  a  vanquished  enemy^ 
deserving  rather  commiseration  than  hatred.  A  reac- 
tion ensued  in  their  favour  among  their  most  decided 
opponents.  Generous  souls  rose  up  to  defend  these 
persecuted  men,  and  stretched  out  a  friendly  hand  to 
them«  thus  trodden  upon  by  all.  Carried  away  with 
such  chivalrous  sentiments,  they  have  embellished, 
with  the  colours  of  their  fervid  imaginations  and  the 
graces  of  their  copious  style,  whatever  the  Jesuit 
writers  have  related  of  their  chiefs,  and  have  repre- 
sented Loyola  and  his  companions  as  heroes  of  romance 
rather  than  real  historical  characters.  We  leave  these 
vn-iters  to  reflect  whether  the  Jesuits  are  a  vanquished 
enemy,  or  whether  they  are  not  still  redoubtable  and 
menacing  foes.  But,  with  deference  to  sudi  distin- 
guished writers  as  Macaulay,  Taylor,  Stephen,  and 
others,  we  dare  to  assert  that  in  writing  about  the 
Jesuits  they  were  led  astray  by  the  above  romantic 
sentiments ;  and  we  should  moreover  warn  them  that 
their  words  are  quoted  by  the  Jesuit  writers,  Cretineau, 
Pellico,  &c.,  as  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  sanctity 
of  their  members. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

1641-1774. 
MISSIONS. 

Befobb  we  proceed  any  further,  we  feel  obliged  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  the  missions  which  were  under- 
taken by  the  J  esuits  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
their  order.  To  write  a  complete  history  would  be 
almost  interminable.  To  analyse  Orlandini,  Sacchini, 
Bartoli,  Jouvency,  the  Litterce  Annuce,  and  Les  Let- 
tres  Edifiantes,  not  to  speak  of  a  hundred  others, 
would  t^e  up  a  great  many  volumes.*  We  think 
we  may  fill  our  pages  with  more  instructive  matter. 

We  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  chapter 
on  the  missions  of  India.  We  shall  next  speak  of  those 
of  America,  and  finally,  in  what  condition  the  missions 
are  at  the  present  day.  In  speaking  of  the  missions 
of  India,  we  fear  we  shall  incur  the  reproach  we  have 
addressed  to  others,  because  we  frankly  confess  that 
we  are  partial  to  Francis  Xavier ;  but  our  Protestant 
readers,  to  be  impartial,  must  not  judge  those  missions 
by  too  rigid  a  standard,  or  by  too  constant  a  reference 
to  the  doctrinal  errors  of  those  who  undertook  them, 
furthermore,  by  the  consideration  of  what  those 
missions  subsequently  became.  AU  human  institutions 
emanating  from  imperfect  beginnings,  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  the  further  they  recede  from  their 

*  The  LitteroB  Annual  SocietatU  Jesu,  from  1606  to  1614,  fill  eight 
volumes  in  Svo;  the  Lettres  EdifiaiUes,  twenty-one  Tolumes  in  Svo, 
sad  so  on. 
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origin,  the  more  they  lose  of  their  primitive  character, 
and  the  less  are  they  calculated  to  answer  the  end  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  idle  and  immoral 
monk — ^this  gangrene  of  CathoUc  countries — ^was  at 
one  time  the  most  industrious  of  men ;  and  Europe  owes 
much  to  the  monastic  orders,  not  only  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  genius  of  our 
forefathers,  but  also  for  the  tillage  of  its  barren  wastes. 
If  the  monks  and  priests  now  bring  disorder,  confu- 
sion, and  often  civil  war  into  the  countries  where  they 
are  sent  under  pretence  of  missions,  such  was  not  the 
case  at  the  discovery  of  the  Western  World,  and  at 
the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese.  The  first 
zealous  and  devoted  missionaries  attempted  to  civilise 
and  Christianise  savage  and  barbarous  populations. 
And  if  you  object  that  in  their  missions  they  preached 
the  Popish  creed,  and  destroyed  one  idolatry  by  in- 
troducing another,  at  least  you  ought  to  give  them 
credit  for  their  good  intentions.  Nor  are  you  to 
suppose  that  they  undertook  the  task  of  civilising  these 
nations  in  order  to  acquire  dominion  over  them.  No. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  in  later  times,  but  in 
the  beginning  they  were  actuated  by  worthier  and  more 
disinterested  motives.  In  going  thither  they  had  before 
their  eyes  martyrdom  rather  than  worldly  establish- 
ments. They  carried  with  them  no  theological  books. 
Having  no  antagonist  to  dispute  with,  they  had  left 
behind  the  acrimony  and  hatred  inherent  in  almost 
all  theological  controversies.  They  brought  with 
them  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion — the  most 
consohng  and  sublime  part  of  it — ^gratitude  to  the 
Creator,  with  charity  and  love  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
Undoubtedly,  when  we  speak  of  their  missions,  we 
must  not  bUndly  beUeve  all  that  the  Jesuitical  histo- 
rians, who  are  often  the  only  chroniclers  of  these  events, 
relate  to  us.  We  shall  not  give  them  credit  for  the 
prodigies  and  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  their 
missionaries,  even  though  that  missionary  \)Q  Aa.NV^'t 
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himself.  We  shall  not  belieYe  that  he  raised  from  the 
tomh  another  Lazarus,  or  that  at  his  bidding  the  salt 
waves  of  the  ocean  were  changed  into  sweet  and  palat- 
able water.  Yet  there  are  irrefragable  proofii  ol  the 
good  done  by  their  exertions,  and  of  their  BuocesB  in 
introducing  Christianity,  or  at  least  civilisatioiit  hM 
India  and  America.  The  msxx  who  first  engaged  in 
that  glorious  work  was  Francis  Xavier — ^Xayinr^  whon* 
if  Rome  had  not  dishonoured  the  name  by  coofiBrring 
it  upon  assassms  and  hypocrites,  we  would  gladly  oS 
a  saint. 

He  was  the  offspring  of  an  ancient  and  illustrtoiiB 
Spanish  family,  and  was  born  in  1506,  at  his  &ttiflr^B 
castle  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  about  the  middle  nee, 
had  a  lofty  forehead,  large,  bltie,  soft  eyes,  with  an  ex- 
quisitely fine  complexion,  and  with  the  manners  and 
demeanour  of  a  prince.  He  was  gay,  satirical,  ef  aa 
ardent  spirit,  and,  aboye  all,  ambitious  of  literary  m- 
nown.  All  his  faculties,  all  his  thouffhts,  were  direefod 
to  this  noble  pursuit,  and  so  efficientiy«  Ihat  at  the 
of  twenty-two  he  was  elected  a  professor  of  p3 
Sophy  in  the  capital  of  France.  There  he  liyed'm 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Peter  Lefevre,  a  young  Sarpy- 
ard,  of  yery  humble  extraction,  of  a  modest  and  riflipid 
character,  but  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  iiidutttyi 
It  was  with  Lefeyre  that  Xayier  first  met  IgnatiiM, 
Francis  was  shocked  at  his  aj^arance,  his  affbeted 
humility,  his  loathsome  dress ;  and  when  he  spake  ci 
spirituid  exercises,  Xayier  looked  at  his  own  fair,  white 
arms,  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  lacerating  them  with 
the  scourge — this  principal  ingredient  of  the'  spiritual 
exercises— and  laughed  outright  in  has  face.  But 
Ignatius,  having  cast  his  eyes  upon  such  a  noble 
beinff,  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by  a  first  or  second 
repmse  in  his  endeavours  to  become  intimate  with  him* 
He  spared  no  exertions  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Xavier ;  and  at  last,  as  Bartoli  says,  '*  he  resolved 
ot  gain  Mm  oyer  by  firing  hia.ambitioiv,  \\]&t  ^&  Judith 
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did  iriih  feigned  love  to  Holofemes,  that  she  might 
triumph  over  him  %t  the  last."  *  As  we  have  alre^y 
stated,  Xavier  was  ambitious,  and  eager  for  literarv 
renown.  Ignatius  made  himself  the  eulogist  of  his 
Goontryman.  He  gathered  around  his  chair  a  beneyo- 
lent  and  an  attentive  audience,  and  gratified  the  young 
professor  in  his  most  ardent  wishes.  The  generous 
heart  of  Xavier  was  touched  by  this  act  of  kindness,  and 
he  b^an  to  look  upon  this  loathsome  man  with  other 
eyes.  Ignatius  redoubled  his  efifbrts.  The  improvident 
Xavier  was  often  surrounded  with  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Ignatius  went  begging,  to  replenish  his  purse.  It  was 
not  wonderful  that  Xavier,  having  fdlen  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  persevering  assailant,  who  was  ad- 
monitor  at  once  and  friend — ^who  flattered  and  exhorted, 
rebuked  and  assisted,  with  such  matchless  tact — should 
gradually  have  yielded  to  the  fascination.  He  went 
through  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  and  from  that 
moment  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Loyola. 
This  was  the  first  missionary  sent  to  India. 

The  order  had  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Pope, 
when  John  III.  of  Portugal,  by  means  of  his  ambas- 
sador D.  Pedro  de  Mascaregnas,  asked  of  him  six  mis- 
sionaries to  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies.  The  Pope, 
who  was  undecided  whether  he  should  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  this  new  order  or  not,  thought  this  a 
plausible  pretext  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and 
asked  Loyola  for  six  of  his  companions.  But  Ignatius 
was  not  the  man  to  consent  to  the  suicide  of  the  intended 
Society,  and  offered  the  Pope  only  two  members  for 
the  undertaking.  The  choice  fell  upon  Rodriguez  and 
Bobadilla.  The  first  set  out  immediately,  but  Bobadilla 
falling  ill,  Ignatius  called  Xavier>  and  said  to  him, 
"  Xavier,  I  had  named  Bobadilla  for  India,  but  Heaven 
this  day  names  you,  and  I  announce  it  to  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  Receive  the  ap- 
pointment which  his  Holiness  lays  upon  you  by  my 

^  Baii.  VUa  litn. 
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mouth,  just  as  if  JesuB  Christ  presented  it  himself. 
60,  brother,  whither  the  voice  of  God  calls  you,  and  in- 
flame all  with  the  divine  firo  within  you — Id  y  cuscen^ 
dedlo  todo  y  embrasadh  en  fuego  divino"  Ignatius 
often  used  these  words,  and  in  his  mouth  they  were  a 
talisman  which  fanned  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  exultation  of  Xavier  at  the 
thought  of  the  boundless  regions  which  would  open 
before  him  there,  to  exercise  his  unbounded  charity 
and  love  of  mankind.  Xavier  went  to  receive  the  Pope's 
blessing,  and  the  very  next  morning  he  left  Rome — 
alone — penniless — clothed  in  a  ragged  cloak,  but  with 
a  light  heart  and  joyful  countenance.  He  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  without  even  visiting  his  father's  castle,  and 
hastened  to  Lisbon,  where  he  joined  his  companion 
Rodriguez.  Portugal  at  this  epoch  was  experiencing 
the  influence  of  the  wealth  brought  from  the  recently 
conquered  provinces  of  India.  Eagerness  for  pleasure, 
effeminacy  of  manners,  relaxation  from  every  duty, 
had  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  nation. 
These  two  Jesuits,  by  exhortation  and  preaching,  endea- 
voured to  stem  the  onward  march  of  that  fast  spread- 
ing corruption.  Their  panegyrists  assure  us  that  they 
succeeded  in  their  efforts,  but  the  subsequent  history 
of  Portugal  gives  them  the  lie.  To  no  man  is  given 
the  power  to  stop  the  propensities  or  the  vices  of  a 
nation,  when  they  are  in  the  ascendancy.  Xavier 
may  perhaps  have  made  the  Portuguese  nobility  for 
a  moment  ashamed  of  their  luxurious  and  profli- 
gate life;  but  if  so,  a  more  complete  abandonment 
to  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure  succeeded  a  fugitive 
shame. 

However,  the  King  of  Portugal,  changing  his  mind, 
wished  to  retain  in  the  capital  the  two  Jesuits  whom 
he  had  intended  for  India,  but  he  could  only  prevail 
on  Rodriguez  to  remain.  Xavier  was  impatient  to  be 
sent  on  ms  mission.  At  length,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1341j  the  £eet,  having  oa  boaxd  a  thousand  men  to 
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reinforce  the  gamsoh  of  Qoa,  left  the  Tagus,  and 
spread  her  sails  to  the  wind:  •'  -It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Alphonso  of  Sousai  the  vice-king  of  India. 
As  the  fleet  sailed  on,  the  eyes  6f'the  soldiers  were  be- 
dimmed  with  tears ;  even  the  bravest-  of  the  host  could 
not  see  without  emotion  and  dismay  the  shores,  of  their 
native  land  receding  from  their  view.  XiaEvier  .slone 
was  serene,  and  his  countenance  beamed  with^deiigbt. 
On  sailed  the  fleet,  and  after  five  long  and  weary 
months,  they  reached  the  coast  of  Mozambique.  Uih 
der  a  burning  African  sun,  they  found  Uttle  relief  from 
ihe  fatigues  of  their  tedious  voyage,  and  an  epidemic 
fever  spread  consternation  and  death  among  these 
European  adventurers.  Xavier  was  indefatigable 
amon^  them,  nursing  the  sick,  consoling  the  dying, 
and  dieering  all  with  his  joyful  and  placid  counte- 
nance. 

After  six  months'  stay,  they  left  this  inhospitable 
land,  and  arrived  at  6oa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  India,  thirteen  months  after  their  depar- 
ture from  Lisbon. 

There  Xavier  was  horror-struck  at  the  indescriba- 
ble degradation  in  which  he  found,  not  the  Indian 
idolaters,  but  the  Portuguese  CathoUcs,  their  own 
priests  foremost  in  the  path  of  vice.  The  contempt 
that  these  proud  conquerors  had  for  a  feeble  and 
despised  race,  the  charm  of  the  East,  the  wealth  they 
found,  the  cUmate  inspiring  voluptuousness — all  com- 
bined to  banish  from  their  breasts  every  sentiment 
of  justice,  shame,  and  honesty.  The  history  of  their 
debauches  and  immoralities  is  really  revolting.  Thirst 
for  gold  and  voluptuousness  were  their  two  predomi- 
nant passions ;  and  the  gold,  acquired  by  infamous  and 
cruel  means,  was  dissipated  in  revolting  and  degrad- 
ing deeds.  Bartoli  gives  us  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
demoralised  condition  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.* 
But,  without  trusting  impUcitly  to  all  this  historian 

*  Bart.  Atia,  p.  81. 
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represents  regarding  theb.'celTvptions  and  licentioiifl- 
ness,  we  know  by  other '^(Uirces  that  the  corraption  was 
extreme,  and  that  ii'*wp8  their  dissolute  life  timt  in- 
daced  the  Indians  *w)io  bad  been  conyerted  to  oar 
reUgion,  feolkig  Earned  of  the  name  of  Christian^  to 
return  t6  t^eif  idok.  Xayier  thought  it  would  be  use- 
less '.to  attempt  converting  the  idokter  before  he  had 
.laefipf-iQed  the  morals  of  me  Christian;  but  he  ccmsi- 
•  '^e^'ed  it  neither  prudent  nor  useful  to  attack  so  great 
an  evil  directly  and  openly.  He  rightly  judged  that 
the  children  would  be  most  easily  worked  upon,  and 
he  resolyed  to  reach  this  by  exciting  their  Ioto  of 
norelties  and  unwonted  sights.  He  arms  himself  with 
a  hand-bell,  which  he  smn^  with  a  powerfid  hand, 
throws  away  his  hat,  and  csQIs  in  a  loud  and  imprea>' 
tdve  tone  on  the  fathers  to  send  their  children  to  be 
catechised.  The  novelty  of  the  fact,  the  noble  and 
dignified  countenance  of  a  man  dressed  in  rags,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  curiosity  at  least.  Men,  womeai^ 
and  children  rush  out  to  see  this  strange  man,  who 
draws  along  with  him  a  crowd  to  the  churcn,  and  there, 
with  passionate  and  impressive  eloquence,  endeavours 
to  inspire  them  with  shame  for  their  conduct,  and 
lectures  to  them  on  the  most  essential  rules  of  morality. 
Then  he  begins  to  teach  the  children  the  rudiments 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  these  innocent  creatures 
love  to  listen  to  a  man  who  shews  himself  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  companion,  joyfully  mixing  in  all  their 
pastimes.  A  number  of  children  soon  became  his 
tx)nstant  auditors,  and  to  say  he  did  not  work  any  good 
among  them  would  be  an  untruth.  Kor  did  he  confine 
his  apostolic  ministry  to  the  instruction  of  children. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  be  of  use  to  every  one.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  hospital,  visited  the  prisoner,  assisted  the  dying. 
With  a  flexibility  characteristic  of  the  system,  and 
often  employed  for  the  worst  ends,  he  mixed  with  a]I 
classes,  and  spoke  and  acted  in  the  most  suitable 
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manner  to  please  ihem  all.  Often  migbt  jon  hare  worn 
him  at  the  same  table  with  the  gamester — ofteb 
did  he  by  his  gay  hamour  rejoice  the  banquet  table 
— often  might  he  have  been  seen  in  the  haants  of 
debauchees;  and  in  all  those  places  exquisite  good 
taste,  combined  with  jest  or  bitter  sarcasm,  a-propaa  to 
time  and  place,  rendered  the  vice  either  ridiculous  or 
loaths<Hne.  Many,,  to  enjoy  Xavier's  friendship,  re- 
nounced their  profligate  habits,  and  fell  back  to  the  . 
paths  of  yirtue.  But  it  is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  and 
contradicted  by  Xayier  himseS*,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
town  was  changed  by  his  predications  and  catechilh 
ings.  We  repeat  it  again — no  man  has  the  power  io 
work  such  mn^les.  After  Xavier  had  spent  twelfe 
months  in  Goa,  he  heard  that  the  pearl  fishermen  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar  were  poor  and  oppressed.  Thither 
Xayier  went  without  delay.  He  took  with  him  two 
Malabarese  whom  he  had  converted,  as  his  interpeters. 
But  finding  this  mode  of  communication  slow  and  in- 
effectual, he  committed  to  memory  the  creed,  the 
.decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Malabar 
language,  and  repeated  them  to  the  natives  with  pas- 
sionate and  eloquent  eagerness.  By  degrees  he  b^on 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them ;  and  here,  as  elie- 
where,  Xavier  not  only  acted  the  indefatigabie  apostle, 
but  also  shewed  himself  the  best  friend,  the  lundest 
consoler  of  these  poor  people,  and  shared  in  thw 
fatigues  and  privations.  Many  were  the  favours  whidi 
he  obtained  for  them  from  the  vice-king,  and  these 
grateful  fishermen  willingly  embraced  the  religion 
preached  by  their  benefactor.  He  lived  among  t£em 
for  thirteen  months,  and  we  are  assured  that  at  his 
departure  he  had  planted  no  less  than  forly-fiye 
churches  on  the  coast.  From  Gape  Gomorin  he  passed 
to  Travancore,  thence  to  MeUapore,  to  the  Moluccas, 
to  Malacca;  and,  in  short,  he  visited  a  great  part  of 
India,  always  vigilant,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  in 
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his  endeayonrs  to  make  these  idolaters  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Christiaii  religion.    ' 

In  1547  he  returned  to  Ooa.  Ignatius  had  sent 
him  in  the  year  1545  three  Jesuits.  Xarier  had 
directed  two  of  them  to  go  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
named  the  third,  Landllotti,  Professor  of  the  College 
of  Saint  Foi.  Soon  after,  nine  other  Jesuits  were  sent 
to  assist  him.  Xayier  assigned  a  place  and  an  occu- 
pation to  each  of  them,  and  he  himself  returned  to 
Malacca.  Here  he  learned  something  about  Japan. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Japanese  were  moral,  indus^ 
trious,  and  very  eager  to  acquire  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  Xayier  at  once  determined  that  neither  the  dis- 
tance nor  the  difficulties  of  the  way  should  deter  him 
from  visiting  Japan.  Listening  to  no  remonstrance 
which  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  this  undertaking, 
he  named  the  Jesuit,  Paul  of  Camarino,  Superior  in  his 
place,  and  with  two  companions  set  out  for  Japan. 

Before  leaving  Malacca  he  wrote  to  Ignatius  thus :— 
**  I  want  words  to  express  to  you  with  what  joy  I  un- 
dertake this  long  voyage,  full  of  the  greatest  dangers. 
Although  these  dangers  are  greater  than  all  I  have 
yet  encountered,  I  am  far  from  giving  up  my  under- 
taking, our  Lord  telling  me  internally  that  the  cross 
once  planted  here  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest." 

We  shall  not  relate  the  various  extraordinary  inci- 
dents or  miracles  which  we  are  told  he  performed 
whilst  on  the  way,  and  we  shall  conduct  him  at  once 
to  that  cluster  of  islands,  with  mountains  barren  of 
fruits  and  grain,  but  rich  in  mines  of  all  sorts,  which 
we  call  Japan,  where  he  arrived  in  the  siunmer  of 
1549.  The  Japanese  of  those  days  were  partly 
atheists,  partly  idolaters.  Xavier  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Bonzes,  those  crafty  priests 
of  Japan.  He  succeeded  in  converting  some  of  them, 
and  by  their  influence  a  great  many  more  ^f  the  idola- 
ters, and  prepared  the  ground  which  should  afterwards 
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hare  produced  an  abundant  harvest,  if  this  lather's 
successors  had  possessed  a  little  more  of  his  upright- 
ness and  charity. 

But  Xayier's  yiyid  imagination  and  restless  activitj 
made  him  soon  desert  Japan  for  a  more  ample  and 
splendid  theatre.  He  formed  the  project  of  pene- 
trating into  the  Celestial  Empire.  Leaving  his  two 
companions  in  Japan,  he  returned  to  6oa  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  which  had  increased  in  num- 
bers, influence,  and  authority ;  and  this  duty  performed^ 
he  retiuned  to  Malacca,  to  embark  from  thence  for 
China. 

Better  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  he  had  ob- 
tsdned  for  a  Portuguese  merchant,  Fereyra,  the  title 
of  ambassador  to  the  emperor.  Fereyra,  according  to 
custom,  had  purchased  many  presents,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  cordial  reception  for  himself  and  his 
friend  Xavier.  The  vessel  in  which  the  two  friends 
were  to  take  a  passage  was  on  the  point  of  sailing, 
when  Don  Alvarez,  Captain-General  of  Malacca,  op- 
posed their  departure,  and,  effectually  to  prevent  it,  laid 
an  embargo  on  the  Saint  Croix,  the  only  vessel  which 
was  bent  thither.  Xavier  remonstrated  in  vain.  The 
captain  persisted  in  opposing  the  embassy  of  Fereyra. 
Xavier  shewed  him  the  commission  of  John  III.,  which 
conferred  upon  him  great  and  almost  unhmited  power, 
and  also  his  commission  as  the  Pope's  legate.  Alvarez 
still  refused  to  consent  to  their  departure,  and  Xavier 
fulminated  against  him  the  anathemas,  but  without  any 
effect. 

Fereyra  was  thus  obliged  to  remain,  and  Xavier, 
after  having  lost  much  time,  took  a  passage  in  this  same 
vessel,  which  was  now  ordered  for  the  island  of  San- 
cian.  There  they  at  length  landed,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible joy  of  Xavier,  who  saw  himself  within  a  few 
leagues  of  this  promised  land  of  his  own.  But,  alas ! 
his  hopes  were  frustrated.  It  was  ordained  that  his 
praiseworthy  ambition  should  not  be  grat\fi<iA>  ^"^^ 


tbai  he  sdioidd  noi  see  tiiB  iMk  aspire  hm  aqpired  to 
coDoner  to  Christianity,  bak  li  m  Unhrnm.  OiImbps 
mient  attempt  this  difficult  suaaon;  Jumnv  a  fidon 
to  ntigne  aad  fewer,  laj  powwlMS  om  tffe»  idhoflipildhle 
dfeore  of  Sandan.  Tti  i  tittj  finw  iajn  Mh  jIimbh  iiiailij 
faarfiil  irrogreaa,  and  on  the  2A  of  Daceidber  156% 
!Xairier»  in  the  fortr-oizth  jear  of  kia  ages^  hrci<lia<l 
hk  last  Thns  ended  tiie  adventerev  life  «f  lUi 
noUe  and  extraordinary  man,  wfaadL  we  ksre  mf&nfy 
sketched. 

We  pass  0T€r  the  ahsord  and  MkaadLai  laeto  whaA 
the  panegyrists  of  the  saint  haye  eonpled  witk  bia 
name.  We  think  diey  have  inja£eio«Hy  amotlMfed, 
in  ridiculous  and  supemaiaral  legsodB»  Ae  Many  noUe 
exjAoits  and  the  great  qualities  sf  Xa^ier.  In  reqpect 
for  his  memory » we  shall  d»refore  make  no  mmtkas  of 
his  miracIeSb  Besides^  Xayier's  miraeles  are  as  nearly 
as  posable  the  same  as  those  mrfomed  by  odier  saiaAs. 
We  really  belioTO  thai  tiie  Moeraphers  of  any  saint 
might  do  like  that  eendeman  inio»  after  hairi^  writ- 
ten a  long  letter  wiuioat  either  comma,  colon,  pmod, 
or  point  of  interrogation,  put  down  a  great  quantity  of 
th^  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  and  enjoined  his  cor* 
respondent  to  insert  them  in  their  requisite  plaoeSb  Our 
biographers  should,  in  like  manner,  place  at  the  end  of 
their  panegyrics  some  hundreds  of  miracles  performed 
on  the  sick,  or  the  blind,  or  those  possessed  with  doTils, 
and  let  the  judicious  reader  insert  them  in  those  parts 
of  the  narratire  they  may  think  proper.* 

No  one,  however,  will  deny  to  Xavier  uprightness 

*  For  nearly  two  centuries,  miracles  and  saints  rarely  ocenrred.  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  in  a  skate  of  emfarsro,  slnmbering  nntil  an  oppor- 
tone  season  for  their  iq[>pearance  should  arriye.  After  the  Reformatum, 
howerer,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  some  new  miracles  and  saints 
should  come  fortii  to  prore  the  truth  and  the  superiority  of  the  RomaA 
Catholic  religion  over  the  Protestant,  which  cannot  boast  of  such  testi" 
monlals.  It  was  then  that  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  again  began 
to  speak,  laugh,  weep — that  the  hair  of  the  images  on  the  crucifix  grew 
— wat  they  shed  blood  from  their  wooden  sides— that  the  relics  of  saints 
acted  as  a  charm  to  keep  away  diseases  and  misfortunes— and  that  uew 
MuntB  sprang  into  existence  like  mushrooms. 
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of  purpose,  sincerity  of  conviction,  mildness  and  in- 
trepidity of  character,  self-denial,  and  a  ferrid  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  while 
we  gladly  give  him  praise  for  his  exceUent  qualities,  we 
cannot  overlook  some  of  his  defects.  Thns,  for  exam- 
ple, we  cannot  approve  of  his  continual  wandering, 
and  we  think,  that  in  undertaking  his  voyages,  he  was 
actuated,  perhaps,  as  much  by  the  love  of  novelty  as 
by  the  desire  of  propagating  Christianity.  His  way 
of  making  Christians  was  also  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
c(»isiderate  and  hasty ;  for,  most  assur^y,  the  10,000 
idolaters  whom  he  christened  in  a  single  month,  had 
no  more  of  the  Christian  than  die  baptism. 

But  we  must  impute  to  him  a  still  greater  fault, 
and  one  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  character 
of  the  Romish  priests — ^the  absolute  authority  which 
they  claim  over  all  men,  and  their  nnscrupulous  pro- 
ceedings against  any  one  who  is  bold  enough  to  resist 
tiieir  orders — nay,  their  very  wishes.  Observe.  Don 
Alphonso  de  Sonza,  vice-king  of  India,  although  an 
exemplary  Roman  CathoUc,  because  he  does  not  yield 
to  all  Xavier*s  wishes,  the  Jesuit  writes  to  the  king  and. 
procures  his  recall  I  Alvarez  opposes  the  embassy  of 
Pereyra,  which  Xavier  had  contemplated,  and  for  this 
the  Jesuit  priest  excommunicates  him !  These  two  acts 
are  characteristic  of  the  Romish  priests,  and  we  quote 
them  to  shew  that  even  the  mildest  does  not  hesitate 
at  anything,  in  order  to  carry  his  point. 

However,  in  the  time  of  Xavier,  and  for  some  fifty 
years  afterwards,  the  missions,  if  they  were  far  from 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  as  instrumental  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel,  were  nevertheless  conducted  m  a 
manner  not  altogether  unpraiseworthy.  The  mission- 
aries were  laborious,  energetic,  indefatigable.  They 
submitted  to  every  kind  of  privation,  persecution,  even 
death  itself,  with  a  courageous  and  sometimes  joy- 
ful and  willing  heart.  Had  they  simpler  preached  the 
gospel,  and  not  mingled  vrith  it  the  diffoaivoii  ot  \fca 
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superstitious  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  praise 
would  be  adequate  to  their  deserts.  Bat,  alas  I  the  noble 
qualities  whicn  they  brought  to  work  were  soon  per- 
verted, and  directed  to  interested  and  impure  motives^ 
so  that  we  fear  the  good  which  they  did  at  first  can 
hardly  compensate  for  the  evil  which  they  at  length 
produced. 

The  man  who  after  Xavier  had  the  greatest  sue* 
cess  in  India,  but  who  also  perverted  the  character 
of  the  mission,  and  introduced  the  most  abominable 
idolatry,  was  Father  Francis  Nobili.  He  arrived  at 
Madura  in  1606,  and  wa%  surprised  that  Christianity 
had  made  so  little  progress  in  so  long  a  time,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  strong  aversion  which  the  Indian 
had  for  the  European,  and  to  the  fact,  that  the  Jesuits, 
having  addressed  themselves  more  especially  to  the 
Parians,  had  caused  Christ  to  be  considered  as  the  Pa* 
riahs'  God.*  He  therefore  resolved  to  play  the  part  of 
a  Hindoo  and  a  Brahmin.  After  having  learned  witJi 
wonderful  facility  their  rites,  their  manners,  and  their 
language,f  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  Saniassi,  a  Brah* 
min  of  the  fourth  and  most  perfect  class;  and,  with 
imperturbable  impudence,  he  asserted  that  he  had  come 
to  restore  to  them  the  fourth  road  to  truth,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  many  thousands  of 
years  before.  He  submitted  to  their  penances  and 
observances,  which  were  very  painful ;  abstained  from 
everything  that  had  life,  such  as  fish,  flesh,  eggs; J 
respected  their  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  distinction  of  classes.  It  was  forbidden 
the  catechumen  Pariah  to  enter  the  same  church  with 
the  Sudra  or  Brahmin  converts.  All  this  was  the 
beginning  of  those  heathen  ceremonies  and  superstitions 
with  which  the  Christian  religion  was  contaminated. 

Great  care  was  taken  by  these  Boman  Saniassi 

*  Bankers  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.    English  translatioju 
*t*  Juvencius'  Hist,  Soc.  Jesu,  pars  v.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xviii. 
t  LeUres  Sdificmtes,  torn.  x.  p.  824. 
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lihat  they  might  not  be  taken  for  Feringeea^*  and  still 
greater  care  not  to  hurt  the  prejadices  of  the  Hindoos. 
We  might  multiply  quotations  ad  infinitum  to  prove 
our  assertions,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two. 
"  Our  whole  attention,"  writes  Father  de  Bourges,  "  is 
taken  up  in  our  endeavour  to  conceal  from  the  people 
that  we  are  what  they  call  Feringeea;  the  sUghtcst 
suspicion  of  this  would  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  our  success."  f  And  Father  Mauduit  writes, — 
"  The  catechist  of  a  low  caste  can  never  be  employed 
to  teach  Hindoos  of  a  caste  more  elevated.  The  Brah- 
mins and  the  Sudras,  who  form  the  principal  and  most 
numerous  castes,  have  a  far  greater  contempt  for  the 
Pariahs,  who  are  beneath  them,  than  princes  m  Europe 
can  feel  for  the  scum  of  the  people.  They  would  be 
dishonoured  in  their  own  country,  and  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  their  caste,  if  they  ever  listened  to  the 
mstructions  of  one  whom  they  look  upon  as  infamous. 
We  must,  therefore,  have  Pariah  catechists  for  the 
Pariahs,  and  Brahminical  catechists  for  the  Brahmins, 
which  causes  us  a  great  deal  of  difficulty."  "  Some 
time  ago,  a  catechist  from  the  Madura  mission  begged 
me  to  go  to  Pouleour,  there  to  baptize  some  Panah 
catechumens,  and  to  confess  certain  neophytes  of  that 
caste.  The  fear  that  the  Brahmins  and  Sudras  might 
come  to  learn  the  step  I  had  taken,  and  thence  look 
upon  me  as  infamous  and  unworthy  ever  of  holding 
any  intercourse  with  them,  hindered  me  from  going  I 
The  words  of  the  holy  apostle  Paul,  which  I  had  read 
that  morning  at  mass,  determined  me  to  take  this  re- 
solution,— *  Giving  no  offence  to  any  one,  that  your 
ministry  might  not  be  blamed'  (2  Cor.  vi.  3).  I 
therefore  made  these  poor  people  go  to  a  retired  place, 
about  three  leagues  from  here,  where  I  myself  joined 
them  during  the  night,  and  with  the  most  careful 
precautions,  and  there  I  baptized  nine  I "  J 

*  Feringee  was  the  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  I*o^^S'J?'o>iie 
t  Letitres  JEdif,  torn.  xxi.  p.  77.  t  Idem,  torn.  x.  PP-  248-245. 
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We  appeal  to  erery  impartial  many  if  these  were 
apostles  and  teachers  of  the  gor^wL  Bat  it  seems  by 
all  their  proceedings,  that  they  considered  the  conyer- 
sion  of  tnese  idolaters  to  consist  in  the  mere  fistct  of 
their  beine  baptized.  To  administer  baptism  to  a  man 
ffolena  noUns,  was  the  Jesuits'  utmost  ambition,  and 
tliia  ambition  ther  satisfied  per  feu  et  nefas.  Let  them 
relate  the  facts  themselves : — 

*'  When  these  children/'  says  Father  de  Bomrges, 
^*  are  in  danger  of  death,  our  practice  is  to  baptize 
them  without  asking  tiie  permission  of  th^  parents, 
which  would  certainly  be  refused.  The  catechists  and 
the  private  Christians  are  well  acquainted  with  ^b» 
formula  of  baptism,  and  they  confer  it  on  these  dying 
ehildren,  muitr  the  pretext  (^giving  them  medicines"  * 

Wou)en  were  also  found  very  useful  in  the  case  of 
newly  born  infants,  when  none  other  could  obtain  ac- 
cess. Father  Bouchet  mentions  one  woman  in  parti- 
cular, "  whose  knowledge  of  the  pulse  and  of  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  death  was  so  unerring,  that 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  children  whom  she  had 
horself  baptized,  not  more  than  two  escaped  death."  f 
lu  like  manner,  during  a  famine  in  the  Carnatic,  about 
A.u.  1737,  Father  Trembloy  writes,  that  according  to 
the  i'eiH>rt  of  the  catechists  and  missionaries,  the  num- 
ber ot  deserteil  and  dying  children  baptized  during 
the  two  veax^s  of  death,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve 
thousanu.  lie  adds,  that,  as  every  convert  knew  the 
ibrmula  of  baptism,  it  was  rare,  in  any  place  where 
there  were  neophytes,  for  a  eiiigle  heathen  child  to 
die  unbaptized.  % 

The  logical  consequence  of  this  mode  of  making 
Christians  was,  that  at  the  first  opportunity  these  con- 
verts  repudiated  the  name  of  Christian  with  as  much 
fkcility  as  they  assumed  it  This  was  seen  on  many 
occasions,  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  1784 : — 

*  Leitret  if(l^<mle»,  torn.  xii.  p.  107. 
f  Ton.  xUi. !».  54.  :(  Tom.  ut.  pp.  185, 1S6L 
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**  When  Tippoo  ordered  all  the  natiTe  Christians  in 
Mysore  to  be  seized,  and  gathered  together  in  Seringi^ 
patam»  that  he  might  convert  them  to  Mahometanism, 
amidst  that  vast  multitude,  amomiting  to  more  thaa 
60,000  sools,"  says  the  Abb6  Dubois,  ''  not  one — not 
a  single  indiyidual  among  so  many  thousands — had 
courage  to  confess  his  faitn  under  this  trying  circum- 
staace,  and  become  a  martyr  to  his  religion.  The 
whole  apostatised  en  masse,  and  without  resistance  or 
protestation."  ♦ 

But  eren  when  these  converts  retained  the  name  of 
Christiaii,  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  them 
firom  the  pi^ans,  ^ther  in  their  manner  of  worship,  or 
in  their  moral  conduct.  And  what  is  still  more  dis- 
heartening, is  to  see  that  the  Jesuits,  who  nourished 
them  in  those  idolatrous  and  diaboUcal  superstitions 
make  light  of  them — ^nay,  even  seem  to  approve  of 
them. 

Listen  to  M.  Cretineau :--« 

"  The  Malabar  rites  consist  in  omitting  some  cere- 
monies in  the  administration  of  baptism,  respecting, 
however,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament;  in  disguising 
the  name  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the  objects  of  the  Catho* 
lie  religion,  imder  a  more  common  and  vernacular 
appellation;  to  give  them  heathen  names;  to  marry 
children  before  the  age  of  puberty,  seven  years;  to 
allow  the  women  to  wear  the  Taly  (bijou),  f  which  they 
receive  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  and  upon  which  is 
engraved  an  idol,  the  Greek  god  Priapus ;  to  avoid 
assisting  the  Pariahs  in  their  illness,  and  to  refuse 
ih&m  certain  spiritual  succours — the  sacraments  of 
confession  and  communionJ*  %  He  might  have  added 
that  these  rites  consisted  also  in  the  use  of  burned 

*  Liters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India,  p.  74.   London,  1823. 

+  The  Taly  bears  the  image  of  the  god  Pollyar,  supposed  to  preside 
orer  nuptial  ceremonies.  This  most  indecent  idol  was  attached  to  a 
cord  of  108  threads,  and  worn  round  their  necks  by  the  women  ever  after 
their  marriage,  as  a  wedding-ring. 

4:  Cret.  v(3.  V.  p.  47.    The  italics  are  our  own. 
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cows'  dung  applied  to  the  body,*  in  a  joyous  feast, 
at  an  occasion  which  decency  forbids  us  to  name,  in 
dancing  and  playing  instruments  of  different  kinds, 
in  idol  processions,  in  ablutions  according  to  the  Brah- 
minical  rites,  and  in  sundry  other  pagan  superstitions. 
Now,  listen  to  what  Cretineau  and  the  Jesuits  think 
about  these  abominable  acts  of  idolatry: — 

*'  The  Jesuits  of  Madura,  Mysore,  and  the  Camatic 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  so  many  superstitious 
practices,  that  they  thought  best  to  tolerate  those  wlio 
%n  their  eyes  did  not  cause  anyprefudice  to  the  ChriS" 
tian  religion.'*  f  Now,  these  practices  which  in  their 
eyes  ''  did  not  cause  any  prejudice  to  the  Christian 
religion,"  were  exactly  those  which  we  have  named ; 
which  the  Jesuits  pertinaciously  maintained  even  afler 
they  were  condemned  by  three  successive  Popes,  and 
which  they  still  considered  "  innocent  ones."  Really^ 
wo  don't  know  whether  we  ought  most  to  execratd 
their  wickedness,  or  to  lament  their  blindness.  We 
could  almost  regret  that  they  do  not  deny  these  facts. 
A  lie  more  or  less  would  not  matter  much  in  the  sum 
total,  and  would,  at  least,  shew  that  they  are  still 
alive  to  some  sense  of  shame.  Mycio,  seeing  Eschi* 
nus  blush  at  his  remonstrances,  looks  complacently 
aside,  and  says,  "  Eriibuit,  salva  res  est !"  Terentius 
was  right.  Eschinus  was  capable  of  feeling  shame,  and 
amended;  but  the  Jesuits  blush  not.  Either  they 
have  lost  all  shame,  and  you  would  not  find— ^ 

''Chidimalfiirsi  veigogni" —  • 

*  The  ashes  of  the  oows'  dung  are  consecrated  to  the  goddess  TAJraT^m^ 
and  are  supposed  to  cleanse  firom  sin  anybody  to  whom  they  are  appUed. 
The  missionaries  laid  these  ashes  rrgo-n.  the  altar  near  the  cmeifix  O^orrid 
to  relate  !)  or  the  ima^e  of  the  Virgin,  then  consecrated  and  distributed 
them  in  the  shape  of  httle  balls  among  their  conyerts.  This  strange  sort 
of  Christians  inyoked  a  pagan  diyinity  as  often  as  they  applied  the  dung 
to  the  body.  Thiis,  when  they  rub  it  on  Ihe  head  or  for&ead,  they  say, 
NerwhMwrm  netchada  Skiven — that  is,  may  the  god  Shiya  be  within 
my  head ;  when  they  rub  it  on  the  breast,  they  say,  Manu  Rudren-^ 
that  is,  may  the  god  Rudren  be  in  my  breast ;  and  so  on. — See  M4moire^ 
JlitUynqtkeai  tom.  iii.  pp.  29,  80.    Lucca,  1745. 

f  Ciit.  ToL  Y.  p.  47. 
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**  any  one  blush  at  doing  wrong,"  or  they  consider  as 
innocent  the  most  abominable  profanation  of  our  holy 
religion.  In  both  cases,  I  fear,  we  must  renounce  all 
idea  of  seeing  them  change  till  their  impenitent  heads 
be  visited  by  the  wrath  of  6od«  May  their  conyendon 
ayert  it  I 

Complaints  of  these  scandalous  profanations  were 
sent  to  Rome,  eyen  in  the  lifetime  ot  Nobili.  Paul  V. 
delegated  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  practices,  which  the  prelate  utterly 
condemned.  The  Jesuits  stirred  themselyes  up  in 
their  own  defence,  and  represented  to  Gregory  XIII., 
Paul's  successor,  that  those  rites  were  merely  ciyic 
ceremonies,  and  not  at  all  religious  ones.  Gregory, 
either  Uttle  scrupulous  or  persuaded  by  their  misre- 
presentations, by  a  brief,  dated  1623,  approved  con- 
ditionally of  some  of  those  practices,  such  as  absolution, 
planting  with  sandal-wood,  and  some  others,  which,  as 
we  said,  were  represented  by  the  Jesuits  to  be  merely 
ciyic  ceremonies.  This  success  confirmed  the  Jesuits  in 
pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy ;  and  as  they  were  also 
at  that  time  at  war  with  other  monks  to  acquire,  each 
for  his  order,  paramount  influence  over  the  Indians, 
they  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  efficient  to 
accomplish  their  ends  than  to  flatter  the  prejudices 
of  their  neophytes,  to  be  liberal  in  their  concessions, 
and,  in  fact,  to  tolerate  almost  all  the  pagan  usages. 
They  acted  in  India,  in  all  respects,  as  they  did  in 
Europe,  where,  to  be  the  confessors  of  kings  and  of 
the  powerful,  they  invented  the  doctrines  of  probable- 
ism,  of  mental  reservation,  and  others  of  a  character  as 
immoral,  which  we  shall  examine  by  and  by.  For 
eighty  years,  therefore,  they  went  from  one  abomina- 
tion to  another,  till  the  scandal  became  so  great  and 
so  universal,  that  the  Roman  See  was  again  moved  to 
interfere.  Accordingly,  Clement  XI.  delegated  Charles 
Maillard  de  Tournon,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  with  un- 
limited authority  to  investigate  into  and  settle  thQ 
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matter.  The  patriarch  is  described  by  Clement  XI.  as 
"  a  man  whose  well-known  integrity,  prudence,  charity, 
learning,  piety,  and  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion  mado 
him  worthy  of  the  highest  trust;"  Mid,  according  to 
Cretinean,  "a  man  who  possessed  the  iiighest" 'virtues 
and  best  intentions,  which,,  however,  should  have  been 
d»ected  by  a  less  intemperate  zeal."  • 

He  landed  at  Pondicherry  on  November  6,  1703, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  thorough  and  minute 
inTeatigation  of  the  whole  aff^r.  After  eight  months, 
he,  on  June  23, 1704,  published  the  famous  decree  con- 
demning and  prohibiting  all  these  idolatrous  pracdces ; 
although  the  noble  prelate,  a  good  lloman  CathoUc  as 
he  was,  is  not  altogether  free  from  superstition,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  the  decree  itself.  Here  are  some  ex- 
tracts from  it : — 

"  Charles  Thomas  Maillard  de  Tournon,  by  the 
grafie  of  God ....  Legate  a  latere,  &c.  ....  having 
maturely  examined  all  things,  ....  having  heard  the 
above  mentioned  fathers  (the  Jesuits),  having  by  public 
prayers  implored  divine  aid ;  we,  ....  in  our  capacity 
of  Legate  a  latere,   have  enacted  the  present  de- 

"  And  to  begin  by  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. We  expressly  forbid  that,  in  administering  bap- 
tism, any  of  the  Christian  rites  are  to  be  omitted.  . .  . 
We  command,  moreover,  that  a  name  of  the  Roman 
martyrology  be  given  to  the  catechumen,  and  not  an 

idolatrous  one We  order  that  no  one,  under  any 

pretext  whatever,  shall  change  the  signification  of 
the  names  of  the  cross,  of  the  saints,  or  of  any  other 
sacred  thing.  .... 

"  Further,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  this  country  that 
children,  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  sometimes  even 
younger,  contract,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
an  indissoluble  marriage,  by  the  hanging  of  the  Taly, 
or  golden  nuptial  emblem,  on  the  neck  of  the  bride, 
*  Cret,  ToL  v.  p.  EO. 
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we  command  the  missionaries  never  to  permit  such 
inyalid  marriages  among  Christianfl. 

^*  And  since,  according  to  the  best  informed  adh^ 
rents  of  that  impious  superstition,  the  Taly  bears  the 
image,  though  unshapely,  dT  Pullear,  or  rillear,  the 
idol  supposed  to  preside  over  nuptial  ceremonies ;  and 
since  it  is  a  disgrace  for  Christian  women  to  wear  sudi 
an  image  round  their  necks,  as  a  mark  that  they  are 
married,  we  henceforth  strictly  prohibit  them  from 
daring  to  have  the  Taly  with  this  image  suspended 
fr(mi  their  necks^  But,  lest  wives  should  seem  not  to 
be  married,  they  may  use  another  Taly,  with  the 
image  of  the  holy  cross,  or  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ , 
or  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  marked  on  it! 

*'  The  nuptial  ceremonies  also,  according  to  the  000- 
tom  of  the  country,  are  so  many,  and  defiled  by  so 
much  superstition,  that  no  safer  remedy  could  be  de- 
yised  than  to  interdict  them  altogether ;  for  they  over- 
flow with  the  pollutions  of  heathenism,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  expurge  them  from  that  which 
is  Buperstitious.  .  .  .  • 

*'  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  suffer  that  these  offices 
of  eharity  which  Gentile  physicians,  even  of  a  noMe 
race  or  caste,  do  not  consider  unworUiy  (for  the  heaiiik 
of  the  body)  to  be  given  to  those  poor  people,  tiie 
Pariahs,  although  in  the  most  abject  and  lowest  con- 
dition, be  denied,  for  the  sake  of  souls,  by  spiritual 
physicians.  Wherefore,  we  strictly  enjoin  the  mission- 
aries, as  far  as  they  can,  to  see  that  no  opportunity 
for  confession  be  awanting  to  any  ack  Christian,  si- 
though  he  be  a  Pariah,  or  even  of  a  more  despised 
race,  if  there  were.  And  lest  they  should  be  compelled 
to  consult  for  their  eternal  welfare,  when  the  disease 
is  increasing,  and  their  temporal  life  is  in  evident  dan- 
ger, we  charge  the  missionaries  not  to  wait  till  those 
m  this  weak  condition  are  brought  to  church,  but,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  to  seek  for  them  at  home,  to  visit 
them,  and  to  comfort  them  with  pious  diacoureea  and 
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prayers,  and  with  sacrainental  bread ;  and,  in  short, 
to  administer  extreme  unction  to  them,  if  they  are 
about  to  die,  without  making  any  distinction  in  persons 
or  sexes,  expressly  condemnmg  every  practice  conlrary 
to  the  duty  of  Christian  piety.  .... 

**  We  have  learned  with  the  greatest  sorrow,  also, 
that  Christians  who  can  beat  the  drum,  or  play  on  a 
flute,  or  other  musical  instruments,  are  invited  to  per- 
form during  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  in  honour  of 
idols,  and  sometimes  even  compelled  to  attend,  on  ao 
count  of  some  species  of  obligation  supposed  to  be  con^ 
tracted  towards  the  pubtic  by  the  exerdse  of  such  a 
profession,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  tiie 
missionaries  to  turn  them  from  this  detestable  tbuse; 
wherefore,  considering  how  heavy  an  account  we  should 
have  to  render  to  6oa  did  we  not  strive,  with  all  our 
power,  to  recall  such  Christians  as  these  from  the 
honouring  and  worshipping  of  devils^  we  forbid 
them,"  &c. 

"  The  missionaries  also  shall  be  held  bound,  not  only 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  aforesaid  prohibition,  but 
also  to  insist  on  its  entire  execution,  and  to  expel 
from  the  Church  all  who  disobey,  imtil  they  repent 
from  the  heart,  and  by  public  marks  of  penitence  ex- 
piate the  scandal  they  have  caused." 

In  like  manner,  the  legate  expressly  prohibits  the 
heathen  ablutions  and  superstitious  bathings,  at  set 
times,  and  with  certain  ceremonies,  to  all,  and  more 
especially  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whatever 
pretence  they  allege,  were  it  even  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  Saniassi,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  mani- 
fold and  multiplied  washings — *  ut  existementur  Sanias 
seu  Brachmanes,  pr8&  ceteris  dediti  hujusmodi  ablu- 
tionibus.' 

"We,  in  like  manner,  prohibit  that  the  ashes  of 
cow-dung,  a  false  and  impious  heathen  penance  insti- 
tuted by  Rudren,  should  be  blessed  and  applied  to  the 
forebeada  of  those  who  have  received  the  sacred  unction 
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of  Chrism ;  we  also  proscribe  all  the  signs  of  a  red  and 
white  colour,  of  which  the  Indians  are  very  supersti- 
tious, from  being  used  for  painting  their  face,  breast^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  command  that  the 
sacred  practice  of  the  Church,  and  the  pious  usage  of 
blessmg  the  ashes,  and  of  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  faithful,  with  the  si^n  of  the  cross,  m  order  to  re- 
call their  own  unworthmess,  be  religiously,  observed, 
at  the  time  and  after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  at  no  other  time. 

"  And,  lest  from  those  things  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  this  decree,  any  one  may  infer 
or  beheve  that  we  tacitly  approve  of  or  permit  other 
usages  which  were  wont  to  be  practised  m  these  mis- 
sions, we  absolutely  reject  this  false  interpretation,  and 
we  explicitly  declare  the  contrary  to  be  our  intention. 
We  will,  also,  for  just  causes  known  to  tM,  that  the 
present  decree  should  have  full  force,  and  should  be 
considered  as  published,  after  it  has  been  delivered 
up  by  our  Chancellor  to  Father  Guy  Tachard,  Vice- 
provincial  of  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
m  India;  and  we  command  him,  by  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  to  transmit  four  similar  copies  to  the  Father- 
provincial  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  to  the  Superiors 
of  the  Mission  at  Madura  and  Mysore,  and  of  the 
Carnatic,  who  after  two  months,  and  all  the  other  mis- 
sionaries after  three  months,  from  the  day  in  which 
this  decree  shall  be  notified  to  Father  Tachard,  shall 
be  bound  to  consider  it  as  having  been  made  public, 
and  notified  to  every  one. 

"  Given  at  Pondicherry,  this  day,  23d  Jime 
1704." 

Nothing  can  more  effectually  prove  the  culpability 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  sacrilegious  crime,  in  encou- 
raging such  abominable  idolatry,  than  this  decree,  emar 
nating  from  so  high  a  Roman  Catholic  authority,  and 
from  a  man  who  reproaches  himself  for  being  too  lenient 
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towards  tbe  fathers.  This  document  is  a  terrible  and 
overwhelming  proof  against  the  order's  orthodoxy,  and 
M.  Cretineau  nimself  can  find  no  fault  with  it  ISm 
only  complaint  is,  that  the  different  historians  who  haTe 

a  noted  the  prelate's  decree,  haye  omitted  to  speak  of 
iie  preamble,  in  which  the  patriarch  declares  that  he 
had  been  assisted  in  the  investigation  b^  two  of  ihe 
Jesuits,  from  which  fact  he  (M.  Gretmeau)  seeaia. 
amdous  that  we  should  infer  that  the  Jesuite  them- 
selves  baye  condemned  these  practices.  This,  besides 
bcdng  contradictory  to  what  M.  Cretineau  has  just 
said,  is  by  no  meiuds  true  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
wishes  us  to  receive  it.  According  to  Father  I(i>r- 
bert's  version,*  it  seems  that  the  patriarch  arrived  at 
the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  by  malting  use  of  a  little 
Jesuitical  cunning.  He  called  two  of  1^  fathers  to  a 
private  conference,  received  them  with  great  kindness 
and  urbanity,  praised  their  zeal,  pitied  them  in  their 
difficult  position,  and  so  overcame  them,  that  they 
frankly  confessed  every  thing  to  him.  Now^  their 
confession  was  written  down  by  two  secretaries,  who 
were  concealed  in  a  doset  for  the  purpose.  The  supe- 
rior, to  whom  the  Jesuits  related  what  bad  taken  place, 
was  indignant  and  alarmed  at  their  wonderful  inge- 
nuousness, and  sent  them  back  to  the  prelate  to  retract 
what  they  had  said.f  But  it  was  too  late.  The  legate, 
to  ^ive  more  weight  to  the  decree,  begins  somewhat 
maliciously  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  helped  m  his 
investigation  by  Fathers  Venant  Bouchet  and  Oharles 
Bartolde,  "  learned  and  zealous  men,  who  had  resided 
long  in  the  country,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  manners,  language,  and  religion,  and  that  from 

*  Father  Norbert  was  a  Capuohin  missionary  in  India,  who  presented 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  a  book  entitled,  Mimoirea  Hiatoriqaei  tw  les 
Mimona  de$  Jndea  OrierUaJUa.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  authentic 
documents.  ^  It  was  published  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tieal  authorities,  and  never  contradicted.  Still,  we  will  not  quote  Fatiier 
Norbert  as  a  proper  authority,  unless  what  he  relatea  can  be  oorrobo- 
nkted  by  other  proofe. 
H'  Mfm,  Hist,  iom.  prim.  p.  142. 
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iii^  HiMi  he  had  got  a  right  uaderstandinff  r^ardinff 
the  real  state  of  matters,  which  rendered  uie  yine  and 
iHranchea  feeble  and  barren,  from  adhering,  as  they 
^Ubd,  rather  to  the  yanities  of  the  heathen  than  to  tba 
tetl  rine,  Christ  Jesus." 

What  makes  us  believe  in  the  Teraeity  of  Father 
Norbert  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Jesuits  never  submit*, 
ted  to  the  decree,  ihat  they  still  continued  to  persist 
in  ihdr  old  practices,  and  that  neither  Father  Bouchet 
ncHT  Bartolde  was  punished  or  dismissed,  one  or  other 
of  which  would  most  certainly  have  taken  place  had 
tbey  deliberately  and  openly  denounced  these  diaboU- 
cal  practices.  On  the  contrary.  Father  Bouchet  waa 
one  of  the  two  Jesuits  who  were  sent  to  Bome  to  get 
the  decree  abrogated. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  did  their  utmost  to  parry 
the  blow.  Faithful  to  an  essential  rule  of  Jesuitical 
cunning,  they  at  first  feigned  to  submit,  only  entreat-, 
iag  the  patriarch  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  censures 
attached  to  the  non-execution  of  the  decree,  which  the 
good  prelate  granted  for  three  years,  hoping  that  ibey 
would  obey,  and  aboUsh  these  abominations  gradually. 
But  they  were  far  from  intending  to  do  such  a  thing;. 
On  the  contrary,  they,  as  we  have  already  said,  immo(& 
ately  despatched  two  Jesuits  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  patriarch's  decree  abrogated  dj  the. 
HoTjT  See.  Father  Tachard,  the  vice-provincial  of  the 
India  imssions,  thought  that  it  would  perhaps  make  a 
great  impression  in  Bome  if,  to  the  opinion  of  the. 
legate  De  Tournon  they  could  oppose  the  opinion, 
not  only  of  all  the  Jesmts  residing  in  India,  but  also 
of  the  other  priests  along  the  Ma^bar  coast.  With 
tiiis  end  in  view,  he  sent  many  emissaries  round  with 
a  sort  of  circular  containing  a  number  of  questions,  to 
which  he  solicited  answers,  and  these,  as  might  be  ima- 
gmed,  were  all  found  to  be  according  to  his  wishes. 
This  strange  circular  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  and 
tenth  pages  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Minu»res  HU- 
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tariques.  Did  not  sabsequent  tacts  and  the  wbole 
conduct  of  the  Jesuits  render  it  credible,  we  should 
have  hesitated  to  insert  it  as  an  historical  truth,  so 
strange  does  the  document  appear  to  us.     Here  it  is  :^ 

''  L  Is  the  frequent  use  of  ashes  (burnt  cow's  dung) 
necessary  for  the  Christians  of  these  missions?  ITiey 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  II.  As  the  Pariahs  are  looked  upon  in  a  civil  light 
as  so  despicable  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
how  far  the  prejudice  is  carried  against  them,  ought 
they  to  assemble  in  the  same  place,  or  in  the  same 
church,  with  other  Christians  of  a  higher  caste  ?  They 
answered  in  the  negative. 

''  III.  Are  the  missionaries  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
houses  of  the  Pariahs  to  give  them  spiritual  succour^ 
while  there  are  other  means  of  arriYing  at  the  same 
end,  as  is  remarked  elsewhere?  They  answered  in 
the  negative. 

"  IV.  Ought  we,  in  the  said  missions,  to  employ 
spittle  in  conferring  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ?  They 
answered  in  the  negative. 

**  V.  Ought  we  to  forbid  the  Christians  to  celebrate 
those  brilliant  and  joyous  fstes  which  are  given  by- 
parents  when  their  young  daughters  *  ont  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  la  maladie  des  mois?'  T/iey  answered  in 
the  negative. 

"  VI.  Ought  we  to  forbid  the  custom  observed  at 
marriages  of  breaking  the  cocoa-nut  ?  They  answered 
in  the  negative. 

"  VII.  Ought  the  wives  of  the  .Christians  to  be 
obliged  to  change  their  Taly  or  nuptial  cord?  They 
answered  in  the  negative.^' 

And  he.  Father  Tachard,  was  not  content  with  the 
mere  signature ;  he  wanted,  also,  a  solemn  oath— 

"  I,  John  Venant  Bouchet,  priest  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  Superior  of  the  Carnatic  Mission,  do  testify 
and  swear,  on  my  faith  as  priest,  that  the  observance 
of  the  xites,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  answers,  is 
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of  the  greatest  necessity  to  these  missions,  as  well  for 
their  preservation  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Farther,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  introduction  of  any 
ether  usage  contrary  to  these,  would  bb  attended 

WITH  BVIDBNT  DANOER  TO  THE   SALVATION  OP  THE  SOULS 

OP  THE  NEOPHYTES.  Thus  I  auswor  the  reverend 
father  superior  general,  who  orders  me  to  send  him 
my  opinion  as  to  these  rites,  and  to  confirm  it  by  an 
oath,  for  assurance  and  faith  of  which  I  here  sign  my 
name.  Signed,  Nov.  3,  1704,  in  the  Mission  of  the 
Carnatic.  Jean  Venant  Bouchet." 
I  Fathers  Peter  Mauduit,  Philip  de  la  Fontaine,  Peter 
de  la  Lane,  and  Gilbert  le  Petit  took  the  same  oath, 
and  attested  it  by  their  signatures,  and  after  like 
fashion  swore  all  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  Madura 
and  Mysore. 

Whilst  two  Jesuits  were  dispatched  to  Rome  with  this 
document,  F.  Tachard  set  another  battery  at  work.  The 
Bishops  of  Goa  and  of  St  Thomas  were  creatures  ot* 
the  Jesuits,  and  altogether  devoted  to  their  interest. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  fathers,  they,  respectively, 
published  an  ordinance,  by  which,  on  their  own  autho- 
rity, they  annulled  the  decree  of  the  legate,  under  the 
specious  pretext  that  they  were  not  satisfied  that  this 
prelate's  power  and  authority  were  suflicient  to  enact  it. 
The  Bishop  of  Goa,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  sent  De 
Tournon  as  his  representative,  to  whom  he  had  grant- 
ed full  and  unlimited  power,  went  still  further,  and 
had  the  impudence  to  write  to  the  Pope,  telling  him 
that  he,  the  bishop,  had  annulled  the  decree  of  the 
patriarch,  not  knowing  that  he  had  power  to  publish  it. 

The  Pope  was  highly  incensed,  both  against  the 
bishops  and  Jesuits,  and  on  the  4th  January  1707 
he  fulminated  a  brief  against  the  bishop's  declaration 
regarding  De  Tournon's  decree,  giving  his  full  sanction 
to  the  legate's  decision  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  terrible  letter  of  admonition  to  the 
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Bishop  o(  Goa»  reproftehing  bim  for  bis  knpudence,  aadl 
ihrofttoning  to  depose  him. 

One  would  now,  perhaq>s»  iini^ine  that  ihe  Jesuits 
lure  going  to  acquiesce  in  these  ordinances,  which,  in 
hoU  MTO  merely  directed  to  abolish  Pagan  superstitioii, 
too  abominable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  Popish  pre- 
late. Doubtless,  these  champions  <^  Rome,  these  de- 
Tout  servants  of  the  Holy  See,  to  which  ihej  are 
bound  by  a  special  vow,  are  goinff  to  yidd  implidt 
obedience  to  the  supreme  head  of  meir  Church.  Far 
from  it  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  added  p«v 
jury  to  disobedience,  and  uttered  falsehoods  so  bold 
and  so  barefaced,  as  Jesuits  alone  are  capable  <£ 
Fathers  Bouchet  and  Lainez  were  unsuccessful  hi  tiieir 
mission  to  Rome.  Before  they  had  even  reached  the 
capital,  the  decree  of  the  legate  had  been  confirmed 
by  a  decree  from  the  General  Inquisition,  dated  6th 
January  1706.  The  Pope  receivea  them  rerj  oddly-; 
and  while  they  were  in  llome,  he  publkhed  \i^  brief 
airainst  the  Bishops  of  Goa  and  St  Thomas,  and  con- 
^med  the  ordina^  of  the  patriarch.  WeU  1  can  it 
be  beheved — ^would  it  be  credited,  that  there  could  be 
found  two  men,  even  among  these  Jesuits,  so  lost  to 
all  sentiments  of  probity  and  honour,  as  to  declare  on 
their  return  that  the  Pope  had  received  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  that  the  decree  of  the  l^;ate  De 
Tournon  had  been  abrogated  I  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  missionaries  of  the  other  orders,  and  of 
some  few  Christians  who  viewed  with  abhorrence  so 
much  idolatry  as  was  introduced  into  the  reli^on  of 
Christ.  But  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise  was 
over,  they  began  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  Jesuits' 
report,  and  sent  a  memorial  to  Borne  to  ascertain  the 
whole  truth.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  intercept  diis; 
but  the  messenger  with  ^eat  difficulty  escaped  an 
ambush  that  had  been  laid  for  him  near  Milan,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  Rome.    We  shall  say  noUiing 
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iregarding  the  mdiffiifttaoii  of  Pope  Ckment  XL  on  hear- 
ing this.  We  shaU  cmlj  report  part  of  hie  brief,  whidi 
renoyes  all  doubt  regarding  the  guilt  of  the  Jesuite: — 

^  To  the  Buhap  of8t  Thomas  of  MeUapar^  Pope 
Clement  XL  wisheth  health,  S^c. ' 

**  We  have  learned  with  the  greatest  sorrow,  that  it 
has  been  divulged  in  your  country  (India)  that  wo 
have  nullified  and  abrogated  the  ordinances  contained  in 
a  decree  of  our  venerable  brother,  Cardinal  de  Tour- 
non,  dated  23d  June  1704,  Pondicherry,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  his  way  to  China ;  and  that  we  have,  moreover, 
permitted  and  approved  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  in  the  aforesaid  decree  are  declared  to  be  in- 
fected with  superstition.  Ardently  wishing,  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  not  only  you,  but  by  your 
care  all  the  other  bishops  and  missionaries,  should 
know  the  truth,  we  have  thought  proper  to  send  to 
you  the  joint  documents,*  authenticated  by  an  aposto- 
lical notary,  and  by  the  seal  of  the  General  inquisition ; 
and  we  beg  of  the  princes  of  the  apostles,  &c. 

«  Rome,  Sept.  17,  1712." 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  our  narrative,  we 
must  go  back  some  few  years,  and  resume  the  history 
of  the  Patriarch  de  Tournon,  who,  after  having  pub- 
lished his  decree  at  Pondicherry,  proceeded  to  China, 
where  he  arrived  in  1705.  The  Jesuits  were  already 
there.  Before  attempting  to  penetrate  into  this  vast 
empire,  they  had  carefully  studied  the  habits  of  that 
(comparatively)  scientific  and  learned  people ;  and,  to 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  they  resolved  upon  flatter- 
ing the  national  prejudices,  as  well  as  instructing  the 
natives  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Father  Ricci  made  his  first 

♦  The  decree  of  the  Inquisition  of  1706,  and  his  own  of  1707,  approTing 
and  confirming  De  Toumoa's  deoiree. 
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tntraora  mto  C&ma^  sad  receiied  a  icf  j  firiendl y  wel* 
eome^  because  he  was  aa  dUe  iBiiikjiMitiiiii^  and  could 
repeat  firora  memory  tiie  moat  imyertant  passages  €i 
Confocins.  The  emperor  catceMed  Ma  mmA  for  a  dock 
which  stmidk:  the  homrsy  aod  whiek  had  been  made  par- 
poselT  for  him  bj  the  Jesdit ;  aod  st31  acre  for  a  map, 
BT  superior  to  anjthing  tibse  Ctdnese  had  attempted  m 
that  department  of  knowled^.*  But  frran  their  too 
great  deare  to  please  the  Chmese,  the  Jesuits  did  here 
aa  ther  had  aireadj  done  in  Hadnra — the j  allowed  the 
Christian  reSgton  to  be  contaminated  with  idolatrous 
pnbctieesy  and  adapted  themselTes  to  ad  the  manners  of 
Ufee  Chinese.  RasuLe  sajs  that  Ricei  died  in  1610,  not 
bj  excess  <^  labour  merelj,  bat  more  especiaDy  by  the 
many  TkitSy  the  long  fiistmgSy  and  aD  ibe  other  duties 
of  Chinese  society  and  etiquette.* 

The  first  step  of  the  Patriarch  deToamon,  on  enter- 
11^  the  Chinese  Empire,  was  to  sunmum  all  the  mis- 
aonaries  and  priests  he  was  aUe,  to  Cknton,  and  to 
declare  to  them  that  he  was  determiDod  to  tolerate  no 
idolatrous  superstition  whaterer.  In  consequence,  he 
commanded  them  to  remore  all  idolatrous  emblems 
from  their  churches.  The  Chinese  Jesuits  seem  to 
hare  shewn  more  of  the  hypocrite  than  those  of  Ma- 
dura had  done.  They  mamfested  no  opposition  what- 
ever to  the  conmiands  of  the  patriarch,  and  obtained 
for  him  a  rery  kind  reception  from  the  Emperor^ 
Thang-hi.  But  he  enjoyed  the  imperial  favour  for  a 
rery  short  time  indeed.  The  Jesuits  secretly  stirred 
up  the  emperor  against  him,  by  representing  to  him 
that  the  legate  despised  the  Chinese,  their  sovereign, 
and  their  religion,  and  that  he  was  the  instigator  and 
adviser  of  the  Bishop  of  Conon,  who  was  apostoHc- 
vicar  in  the  province  of  Foukin,  and  who  had  pro- 
hibited some  of  the  heathen  superstitions,  in  compliance 
with  the  patriarch's  desire.     The  emperor,  indignant 

*  Bankers  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  toI.  IL  p.  230.    Eng.  trana»  *  Ilttd. 
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at  this,  by  a  decree  in  August  1706,  banished  the 
legate  from  his  dominions,  and  by  a  subsequent  one, 
the  Bishop  of  Conon.*  The  Jesuits,  these  diabolical 
sons  of  hypocrisy,  exulting  in  their  hearts  at  the  defeat 
of  their  enemies,  had  the  impudence — we  should  say, 
the  cruelty — ^to  insult  their  grief  by  a  letter  full  of 
fidse  condolences  and  tears,  which  they  sent  to  Do 
Toumon,  while  still  in  Nankin.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  prelate  was  the  dupe  of  their  arts, 
as  may  be  perceived  from  the  following  noble  and 
pathetic  answer  to  the  fathers  of  the  Society  residing 
at  Pekin : — 

"  We  have  received,  reverend  fathers,  in  a  letter  of 
your  reverences,  full  of  grief,  the  decree  of  the  16th 
December  1706,  against  the  most  illustrious  Bishop  of 

Conon  and  others You  say  that  this  event  causes 

you  grief  and  affliction.  Would  to  God  that  your 
affliction  would  lead  you  to  repentance  I  I  should  re« 
joice  at  it,  because  it  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  your  salvation. 

*•  Night  and  day  I  shed  tears  before  God,  not  less 
for  the  distressed  state  of  the  mission,  than  on  account 
of  those  who  are  the  causes  of  its  affliction;  for,  if  I 
knew  not  the  cause  of  the  ei/ii,  and  the  authors  of  itf 
I  might  endure  all  more  cheerfully.  The  Holy  See 
has  condemned  your  practices ;  but  much  more  to 
be  detested  is  that  unrestrained  licence  with  which 
you  try  to  bury  your  shame  under  the  ruins  of  the 
mission.  You  have  not  lent  your  ears  to  salutary 
counsel;  and  now  you  betake  yourselves  to  means 
that  cause  horror  (mode  ad  horrenda  confugitis). 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?    Wo  is  me  I     The  cause  has 

*  Maigrot.  We  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  diminish  the  merit  and  the 
good  intention  of  these  two  prelates.  We  even  believe  that  M.  de  Tour- 
non  was  an  excellent  man.  We  only  wish  to  observe  that  both  he  and 
Haigrot  were  Frenchmen ;  that  very  many  of  the  French  prelates  *^^y|J 
evinced  great  enmity  towards  the  Jesuits,  and  that  this,  P«™P*f  *^ 
aome  influence  in  stimulating  their  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  onnsiian 
religion. 
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been  determined,  bat  the  error  eontinaes ;  the  mission 
-will  be  destroyed  sooner  than  it  can  be  reformed. 

''  Howeyer,  yonr  reyerences  are  not  in  earnest,  bat 
merely  jesting  {huitme  turn  doleni  reverentim  wsira^, 
when  yon  represent  the  emperor  as  bmg  angry  widi 
yon — ^the  emperor  who  does  not  act  but  aocormng  to 
your  wishes.  He  woald  assaredly  be  angry  if  he  knew 
(God  forbid!)  what  injaries  yoa  have  caused  to  his 

glory What  faith  can  I  place  upon  those  who  m 

all  their  intercourse  with  me  have  used  iM)thing  bat 
inddions  deyices  ?  ....  I  pray  of  Him  who  baa  re- 
served revenge  for  Himself,  not  to  give  yon  the  recom- 
pence  yoa  deserve,  nor  to  measore  to  yoa  inih  the 
game  measure  ye  have  meted  to  your  neighboor. ....  If 
YOU  knew  the  emperor  so  wdl  as  to  make  yoa  Utaxk 
he  deserves  the  name  of  Herod,  why  had  yoa  recourse 
to  him  ?  .  . .  •  Why  have  you  malignantly  excited  his 
hatred  against  an  apostolic  legate  ?  . .  •  •  Would  to  €k>d 
that  you  would  repent  from  your  bearti  I-^— Toors^  &c. 

"  Nankin,  llth  Jammry  1708." 

But  if  the  prelate  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
Jesuitical  cunning,  he  did  not  know  the  extent  of  tibeir 
wickedness.  Soon  after  De  Tournon  had  sent  this 
letter,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  emperor  (we 
may  well  suppose  at  whose  instigation),  sent  to  Macao, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Bishop  of 
Macao,  who  was  another  creature  of  the  Jesmts,  loaded 
him  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  It  is 
highly  instructive  to  read  the  bull  of  excommunication 
which  Pope  Clement  XL  fulminated  against  the  Bishf^ 
of  Macao  for  this  deed.  He  complained  that  a  Papal 
legate  had  been  arrested,  "  not  by  pagans,  but  by 
Christian  magistrates  and  officers,  who,  forgetful  of  his 
sacred  character,  of  his  dignity,  &c.,  had  dared  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  him,  and  to  make  him  endure  such 
indignities  and  tortures  that  the  heathen  themselves 
were  horror-struck — ipsis  exhorrescentibus  ethnids^^ 
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In  the  same  boll  the  Pope  lets  us  know  tluit  Da 
Toornon,  for  certain  causes,  nad  been  sabjected  to  the 
6i»fesiastical  censures  of  the  Church,  the  Collie,  and 
Seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  wfaidh  leaves  no  donM  as  to 
the  authors  of  the  capture  and  ill  treatment  of  the 
prelate,  who  was  used  hke  the  worst  of  crmiinak,  all  to 
gratify  the  reyenge  of  the  Jesuits.  To  console  De 
Toumon  for  all  these  hardships,  Clemens  bestowed 
upon  him  the  cardinal's  hat ;  but,  alas  I  die  prisoner 
did  not  rejoice  long  in  this  high  honour.  His  life  was 
near  a  close.  The  ill  treatment,  and,  as  many  say,  the 
iustings,  which  he  endured,  brought  his  troubles  to  an 
end.  He  died  in  1710,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Oh  I 
<me  is  almost  tempted  to  implore  the  vengeance  of  Ood 
vpon  such  sacrilegious  men,  who,  calling  themselves 
CSffistians — ^nay,  most  perfect  Christians — condemned 
to  exquisite  tortures,  and  to  a  most  miserable  and  pro- 
tracted death,  this  noble-hearted  man,  for  attempting 
to  purify  the  reli^on  of  Christ  from  pagan  soperstir 
tion.  So  perished  De  Tournon,  a  man  certainly  one 
of  the  best  prelates  of  the  Bomish  Chmrch.  Clement 
XI.  eulomsed  him  in  a  public  eonsistorr,  and,  as  wo 
have  said,  excommunicated  the  Bishop  of  Macao.  We 
shall  not  add  a  word  of  observation ;  the  facts  speak 
clearly  for  themselves. 

We  shall  now  resume  our  narrative  about  the 
Malabar  rites,  and  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
conclusion ;  the  facts  which  we  have  already  reported 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  religious  teacUng  of  the  Jesuits  in  India,  and  of 
their  deportment  there.  Clement  XL,  in  1719 ;  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  in  1727 ;  Clement  XII.,  in  1734  and  1739, 
published  briefs  upon  briefs  to  oblige  the  Jesuits  to 
submit  to  the  decree  of  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  but  in 
vain.  The  Jesuits  either  refused  or  eluded  obedience 
to  them.  And  when  Clement  XII.,  in  1739,  forced 
them  to  take  a  very  stringent  oath*  to  obey  the 
♦  I,  N.,  of  the  order  N.,  or  Society  of  Jesus,  Beat,  d«B|^o«ted  as  a  sua- 
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decree,  every  Jesmt  took  it,  but  no  one  observed  it; 
finding  a  specious  excuse  for  not  doing  so  in  that  doc- 
trine of  theirs,  then  in  full  force,  which  declares  that 
*'  the  man  who  makes  an  oath  with  his  month,  without 
the  consent  of  his  mind,  is  not  obliged  to  keep  the 
oath,  because  he  had  not  sworn,  but  only  jested.'' 

At  last  Benedict  XIV.  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  by  publishiDg,  in  1741,  a  terrible  buU,  in 
which  he  calls  the  Jesuits  disobedient,  contumacious, 
crafty,  and  reprobate  men  (inobedienteSy  eowtumaceSy 
captiosi,  et  perditi  homines),  and  in  which  he  made 
such  stringent  and  undoubt^  provirions,  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  evade  obeying  it;  and  especially 
after  the  Pope,  by  another  brief  in  the  following  year, 
commanded  that  the  brief  of  1741  be  read  every  Sab- 
bath-day in  all  the  houses,  churches,  and  colleges  of 
the  Society. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  India  now  began  to 
decline  rapidly.    Their  Saniassi  were  discovered  to  be 

aionary.  to  the  kingdom  or  proyince  of  N.  in  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
ApostoUc  See,  by  my  superiors,  according  to  the  powers  granted  to  them 
hv  the  Apostolic  See,  obeying  the  precept  of  onr  Holy  Lord  Pope  Clement 
All.,  in  his  Apostolic  liett^,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  on  the  13th 
day  of  May  1739,  enjoining  all  the  missionaries  in  the  said  missions  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  obsenre  the  apostolic  determination 
concerning  the  Malabar  rites,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Apostolic 
liOtter  in  the  form  of  a  brief  of  the  same  our  Holy  Lord,  dated  24th 


ly  charge  according 
the  tenor  of  the  said  brief,  as  well  in  my  preachmg  as  in  mv  private 
ininistrations,  and  especially  the  catechumens  before  they  shall  be  bap> 
tised;  and  unless  they  promise  that  they  will  observe  the  said  brief^  with 
its  determinations  and  prohibitions,  that  I  will  not  baptize  them ;  further, 
that  I  shall  take  care,  with  all  possible  zeal  and  diligence,  that  the  cere- 
monies of  the  heathen  be  abolished,  and  these  rites  practised  and  retained 


4Enibject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  our  Holy  Lord,  whether  in  the  decree 
or  in  the  Apostolic  Letter,  as  above,  concerning  tne  taking  of  this  oath, 
in  like  manner  well  known  to  me  by  reading  the  whole  thereof.  Thus, 
toudiing  the  Holy  Gospels,  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  so  may  Otod  help 
tne,  andtiieae  Qoa'a  Holy  (Gospels  !    Signed  with  my  own  hand— N." 
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impostors.  The  war  that  began  shortly  after  between 
France  and  England  caused  still  greater  damage ;  and 
when  their  order  was  abolished  in  1773,  the  Jesuits 
had  little  or  no  influence  in  India. — ^These  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  missions  in  India,  properly  so 
called.  In  Japan,  that  turbulent  and  warUke  country, 
the  Jesuits  adopted  a  different  and  more  appropriate 
method  to  acquire  influence  among  the  people.  Throw- 
ing away  somewhat  of  their  cunning  and  pretended 
sanctity,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  one  or  other  of  the 
various  parties  who  were  disputing  for  power,  were 
cherished,  respected,  and  permitted  to  preach  their 
religion,  if  the  party  they  sided  with  were  triumphant ; 
persecuted,  exiled,  and  put  to  death  if  it  were  van- 
quished. The  hundreds  of  Jesuits  who  are  represented 
to  us  as  having  perished  martyrs  for  their  with  were 
oftener  executed  as  unsuccessful  conspirators.  The 
Japanese  were  not  so  bigoted  a  race  as  the  Indians, 
and  the  Bonzes,  their  priests,  were  not  all-powerful 
like  the  Brahmins.  The  persecutions  they  exercised 
against  their  dangerous  rivals,  the  Jesuits,  could  not 
be  successful  but  when  the  people  and  the  sovereign 
were  offended  against  them,  not  as  missionaries,  but 
as  defeated  malcontents  and  conspirators.  The  Jesuits 
maintained  their  ground  in  Japan  with  various  vicissi- 
tudes, till  they  were  suppressed.  In  China,  also, 
they  maintained  their  ground  by  the  same  means 
which  opened  it  for  their  reception — ^they  conformed 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
as  far  as  they  could,  and  it  appears  that  they  partly 
succeeded  in  conquering  some  of  their  national  pre- 
judices ;  they  were  at  least  supported  by  the  higher 
classes,  who  held  them  in  much  esteem  for  their  learn- 
ing, and  so  much  respected  that  some  were  made 
mandarins ;  and  even  when  the  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted as  dangerous  conspirators,  the  Jesuits  were  left 
unmolested.  However,  we  possess  few  documents, 
excepting  those  of  the  Jesuit  historians  relating  their 
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own  deeds,  whereby  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  regaard- 
inetheir  condition  in  that  ooontry. 

The  Jesuits  assure  us  that  milhons  of  idolaters  were . 
converted  by  them  in  all  these  countries,  but  their 
fabulous  narrations  are  c(»itradicted  by  hcts.  For, 
when  a  statistical  account  was  made  in  1760,  of  all 
the  Christians  reudins  in  India  and  Japan,  the  num- 
ber was  found  to  be  less  than  a  half  of  what  Xavi^ 
alone  is  said  to  have  converted,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  times  less  than  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
united  labours  of  all  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  computation  made  by  a  wittjr  p^neton 
of  all  the  Arabians  killed  by  the  French  buUetms  from 
1831  to  1841,  which  three  or  four  times  outnumbered 
the  whole  Arabian  population. 

In  all  these  countries  the  Jesuits  derived  from  tiieir 
converts  great  contributions ;  but  of  their  traffio  more 
anon.  ' 

We  have  thus  given  sat  outline  of  these  celebrated 
missions,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  extend  die 
recital  of  them  any  further.  A  characteristio  fact 
ascertained  from  an  accurate  study  of  their  missions 
is,  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  with  the  view  of  domi- 
neering over  these  countries,  altogether  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  slandered  and 
persecuted  all  other  missionaries,  even  although  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.     And  so  they  do  still. 

We  must  further  observe,  that  the  Jesuits,  these  so- 
called  fervent  and  unexceptionable  Roman  Catholics, 
lived  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  open  rebellion  agidnst 
the  chief  of  their  Church — (Jod  on  earth — ^the  infallible 
vicegerent  of  Christ — and  committed  during  that  same 
{>eriod  as  many  sacrileges  as  were  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions they  performed ;  for,  since  by  the  non-observance 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon's  decree,  they  incurred  a 
suspension  a  divinis,  which  means,  suspension  from  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry — whatever  sacerdotal  act 
thej  performed,  they  committed  a  sacrilege. 
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But  methinks  I  hear  soine  one  s&j»  do  you  belieye 
that  the  court  of  Rome  persisted  m  such  a  contest  be* 
cause  she  abhorred  such  idolatrous  practices?  By  no 
means.  The  Popes  fought  for  their  authority,  for  the 
infaUibiUty  <^  their  oracles,  and  not  to  uphold  the 
purity  01  the  Christian  religion.  Supersdtion — 
idolatry — they  like,  they  «MK>urage,  they  live  by  it. 
Under  th^  eyes  such  acts  of  idolatrous  abominations 
are  daily  committed,  that  those  of  India  become  insi^ 
nificant  when  compared  with  them.  I  beg  permission 
to  rdate  only  one,  which,  if  the  fact  could  not  be  aa- 
oertained  by  any  one  every  year  in  many  of  the 
Italian  towns,  I  fear  would  not  be  credited*  so  very 
sacrilegious  is  it.  In  the  little  town  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Campo,*  forty  miles  distant  from  Ancona,  the  fol^* 
lowing  procession  takes  place  on  the  Good  Friday  of 
e\ery  year.  The  line  of  i»M)ces8aon  extends  from  the 
town,  through  an  almost  open  country,  for  about  a 
mile  Mid  a  half,  the  whole  way  having  been  previously 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  On  plauorms,  reeled  ai 
certain  distances,  the  different  stages  of  our  Saviour's 
passion  are  represented.  On  one  of  them  you  see  tko 
judgment-seat,  and  Pilate  condemning  Christ  to  death ; 
on  another,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns ;  on  a  ihiri^ 
Christ  falling  under  the  load  of  the  cross  on  his  way 
to  Calvary,  and  so  on.  Next  comes  the  cmcifixioa* 
represented  in  four  different  acts.  The  first  exhibits 
Christ  with  one  of  his  hands  nailed  to  the  cross ;  the 
second,  with  both  his  hands  nailed;  the  third,  with 
both  hsyads  and  feet ;  and  in  the  fourth,  our  holy  Be- 
deemer  is  exhibited  as  expiring,  and  with  his  breast 
pierced  by  a  spear.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  may  be 
seen  the  three  Maries.  All  these  personages  chosen 
to  represent  our  Lord's  passion,  are  picked  out  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  paid  more  or  le6S» 
according  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  posture  which  they 

*  I  choose  to  speak  of  the  procesedon  held  in  this  town,  because  I  have 
there  witnessed  it  myself. 
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are  made  to  assume.  He  who  personates  our  Sayiour 
receives  the  greatest  pay,  a  crown ;  while  the  respec* 
tire  representatives  of  Pilate  Mid  Mary  obtsun  the 
smallest  named,  eighteenpence.  All  these  sacri* 
legous  pantomimers  are  at  their  post  half  an  hour 
before  the  procession  begins,  and  dressed  suitably 
to  the  character  impersonated  by  each.  The  mis- 
creant who  hangs  upon  the  cross  (we  shudder  to  relate 
such  abominations)  has  only  a  belt  around  his  middle, 
the  cross  being  so  constructed  as  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  posture.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
sunset,  the  priests,  in  their  pontifical  robes,  issue  from 
the  church,  accompanied  by  all  the  civil  authorities, 
and  by  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, and  carrying  hghted  torches  in  their  hands.  On 
their  way  they  kneel  down  before  every  platform, 
offer  up  a  prayer,  and  sing  a  part  of  some  sacred 
hymn  I  This  impious  ceremony  is  performed  with  b^ 
coming  gravity  so  soon  as  the  priests  and  the  bulk  of 
the  procession  draw  ni^h  to  the  respective  platforms ; 
but  before  their  arrival,  and  after  their  departure,  the 
scene  presents  a  most  revolting  and  disgusting  spec- 
tacle. Many  of  the  lazzaroni  go  round,  laughing 
and  shouting,  and  address  those  who  impersonate  our 
Saviour  and  thQ  Virgin,  in  the  most  insulting  and 
profane  language.  You  may  hear  many  saying,  "  Ha, 
ha !  thou  art  here,  Theresa !  Thou  art  the  Virgin, 
art  thou  not  ?  Ah,  ah  I  you " — (modesty  forbids  us 
to  repeat  the  remainder  of  the  sentence).  "Ah I 
Frances,  thou  art  the  Magdalen  I  By  my  troth,  it  is 
not  long  since  thou  repentedst " —  or,  "  Oh,  Paul  I 
Paul  I  there  is  some  mistake.  Thou  oughtest  to  repre- 
sent the  impenitent  robber,  and  not  the  Christ,  thou 
arrant  thief! "  But  we  must  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest 
of  that  infernal  scene. 

So  abhorrent  is  idolatry  to  the  Court  of  Borne  I      ^ 


^ 
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TdS'siBdOND/  THIBJ),  AND  FOURTH  QENEBALS  OF 
■     *  ^    * .  THE  OEDBA. 

Maux  were  .the.  trials  the  Jesuits  had  to  encounter  after 
the  -death  of  Loyola.  The  moment  he  expired,  the  pro- 
fessed members  who  were  at  Rome  appointed  Lamez 
Vic«^-6(meral,  although  he  was  at  the  time  dangerously 
iU,&dng,.at  the  same  time,  the  montii/of  November 
forltiie'  election  of  the  new  General.  No  objection 
could  be  Taised  against  the  nomination  of  Lainez,  he 
being  without  contradiction  the  most 'prominent  living 
menu>er:  of  the  Society.  The  difficulties  only  begaix 
when -^the  Vicar-General  adjourned  the- General  Con-i 
gregation  sine  die,  Lainez; was  constrained- to  take 
this  step  because  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  f(»*l>idderi-any 
of  his  subjects  to  le&^e  bis  dominions;  as  he'wdjSi  t&en 
at  war  with  the  Pope.  :   .     ..  • 

Since  that  fatal  epoch  in  which  Clement  VIL,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family  (the  Medid),  had  betrayed 
the  glory  and  destinies  of  Italy  into  the  hsmds  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  the:  unfortunate  •  peninsula  (if  we 
except  Venice)  became  an  imperial  fief,  and  the  sub- 
sequent popes  the  Emperor's  chief  vassals.  Paul  IV., 
although  worn  out  with  years,  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  "  He 
would  sit,"  says  Kanke,  quoting  Navagero,  "  for  long 
hours  over  the  black,  thick,  fiery  wine  of  Naples, 
his  usual  drink,  and  pour  forth  torrents  of  stormy 
eloquence  against  these  schismatics  and  heretics — 
accursed  of  God — ^that  evil  generation  o£  J^nv   ^xA 
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Moor — ^that  scum  of  the  world,  and  other  titles  equally 
complimentary,  which  he  bestowed  with  unsparing 
liberality  on  everything  Spanish."*  And  so  intense 
was  his  hatred  agidnst  the  house  of  Austria,  that  he 
made  a  strict  afiiance  with  the  Protestant  leader, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  formed  his  regiments 
almost  entirely  of  Protestants,  to  fight  against  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  King.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  Pope,  the  so-called  chief  of  Christianity,  made 

Proposals  to  Soliman  I.,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Ihristian  name,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  ultra-Roman  CathoUc  and 
bisotcd  Philip  II. 

The  Spanish  Jesuits  thus  preyented  from  going 
to  Rome,  the  General  Congregation,  as  we  haye 
said,  was  postponed.  This  began  the  strife.  Private 
ambition  broke  forth,  and  th^w  the  community  into 
great  confusion.  The  revolt  was  headed  by  the  vie- 
Wt  Bobadilla.  He  prevailed  upon  Rodriguez,  Brotiet, 
and  two  or  three  otners,  to  join  him  in  reproaching 
the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  Lainez.  They  pre- 
tended that  he  had  no  right  to  possess,  alone,  the  su- 
preme authority,  which  ought  to  reside  in  all  the  sur- 
viving founders  of  the  order  till  a  General  was  elected. 
Pamphlets  were  addressed  to  the  Pope,  accusing  the 
Vicar-General  of  entertaining  the  design  to  repair  to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Congregation, 
and  of  establismng  the  seat  of  the  order  in  that  coun- 
try. The  Pope,  upon  this  announcement,  became 
furious;  he  thundered  imprecations  against  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  when  Lainez  presented  himself  to  have  an 
audience,  he  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
give  up,  within  three  days,  all  the  constitutions  and 
ordinances  of  the  Society,  with  the  name  of  every 
professed  member  resident  at  Rome,  and  forbade  any 
one  of  the  latter  to  leave  the  capital.  The  storm, 
it  is  evident,  was  gaining  strength,  but  Lainez  was 

*  BoDkd^B  Hist,  of  (he  Piypes,  vol.  i.  p.  217.   (Bug.  trans.) 
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an  expert  and  skilfnl  pilot  Inferior  to  Loyola  in 
natural  gifts,  in  firmness  of  character,  in  boldness  and 
energy,  he  was  his  superior  in  cunning,  in  reflection, 
in  patience.  Ignatius;  the  imperious  ex-oflicer,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  would  nave  scourged  Boba- 
dilla,  dismissed  some  rioters  from  the  Society,  and 
obliged  the  others  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  ask  forgiye- 
ness.  The  politician  Lainez  avoided  combat  in  an  open 
field,  hoping  to  gain  the  battle  by  stratagem.  He 
quietly  and  stealthily  got  possession  of  all  BobadilWs 
writings  on  the  subject,*  learned  from  them  what  wero 
his  enemies'  projects,  prepared  his  means  of  defence 
accordingly,  detached  Rodriguez  and  Brouet  from 
Bobadilla'&.interest  by  caresses  and  promises,  sent  the 
latter  to  reformi  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars  at  Fo- 
ligno,  and  condemned  Oorgodanuz,  the  most  pertina- 
cious of  the  rebels,  to  say  one  pater  noster  and  one 
ave  Maria !  When  a  cardinal  related  this  fact  to  the 
Pope,  Paul  crossed  himself  as  at  something  strange  and 
prodigious-t  Sacchini  pretends  that  the  Pope  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  being  filled  with  wonder  at  the  blind- 
ness of  the  rebels ;  but  assuredly  Paul  was  struck  at 
the  supremely  cunning  policy  of  the  Vicar-General.J 

The  revolt  was,  however,  subdued,  the  Pope  ap- 
peased, and  soon  after  the  war  was  also  brought  to  an 
end.    The  Duke  of  Alva,  that  sanguinary  and  ferocious. 

*  The  passage  of  Sacchini  is  most  instructiYe  upon  this  point. 
"Lainez,  says  he,  *'  did  not  write  a  single  word  on  the  matter ;  on  the 
contrary,  Bobadilla  and  Gorgodanuz  did  nothing  else  Ihan  issue  pamphlet 
npon  pamphlet,  but  it  always  happened  b^  the  Divine  will  {Divino  tamen 
consilio  fiebat),  that  their  writmgs  fell  mto  the  Vicar-General's  hand. 
Sometimes  they  (Lainez's  enemies)  imprudently  dropped  the  writings  in 
the  street,  sometimes  they  n^ligently  left  them  in  tneir  rooms  unlocked, 
at  other  times  they  were  delivered  up  to  Lainez  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. "  In  other  words,  Lainez,  by  the  most  ignoble 
proceedings  and  abject  espionage,  made  himself  master  of  his  enemies' 
writings ;  vet  the  Jesuit  historian  says ''  that  it  happened  Divvno  coTisUio.** 
I  wonder  he  does  not  add,  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 

+  Sach.  lib.  i.  §  86.  . 

i  The  act  of  m^ing  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  very  significant.  It  is  stiU 
tiie  custom  in  Italy  for  the  common  people  to  do  so  on- hearing  of  some 
great  ftnd  unwonted  ciime^  or  of  some  extraordinaxy  event. 
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botcher  of  the  Belgians,  conqueror  of  the  Papal  troops 
and  of  the  allied  armiesy  altered  yanqnished  Rome, 
Grayed  for  an  audi^ice  of  the  Praitiff;  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  and  implored  his  forgireness  for  haying  dared 
to  fight  against  mm.  What  a  strange  piece  of  contra- 
diction is  man  I 

The  peace  established  between  King  Philip  and  the 
Pope  made  a  free  passage  between  Ualy  and  Spain. 
The  fathers  arriyed  in  Kome,  and  the  Greneral  Con- 
gregation met  on  the  19th  of  June  1558. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  while  the  fathers  were  on  the 
point  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  the  General, 
Cardinal  JPacheco  presented  himself  to  the  conclaye  in 
the  Pope's  name,  and  after  some  trifling  compliments, 
said  he  was  ready  to  act  as  Becretary  and  teUer  of  the 
ballot.  We  cannot  imagine  the  reason  Paul  had  for 
taking  such  a  precaution,  unless  he  was  afraid  lest  Bor- 
gia should  be  elected  (xeneral — ^Borgia,  the  companion, 
ttie  friend  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  his  son.  The  Cardinal, 
howeyer,  took  his  place  among  the  &thers..  and  pre- 
pared to  act  as  secretary.  The  schedules,  which  had 
been  put  into  an  urn  by  each  elector,  haying  been  with- 
drawn and  examined,  the  Cardinal  announced  that 
Lainez  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  13  to  7.  He  was 
in  consequence  proclaimed  General,  and  the  Jesuits 
went  in  one  after  another  to  pay  him  homage,  and  to 
kiss  his  hands  on  their  bended  knees. 

The  Congregation  then  proceeded  to  dispose  of  other 
business.  There  was  first  of  all  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Constitutions  should  be  modified. 
This  was  answered  in  the  negative.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Lainez,  in  the  margin  of  the 
16th  chapter  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Constitutions, 
where  it  is  prescribed  that  in  the  School  of  Theology 
the  scholastic  doctrine  of  St  Thomas  shall  be  explained, 
had  inserted  a  declaration,  ''  that  if  any  book  of  the- 
ology could  be  found  more  adapted  to  the  times,  it 
absdl  be  taught*"    An  historian  very  judiciously  re- 
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marks,  that  Lainez  appears  already  to  have  formed 
the  project  of  establishing  a  new  doctrine,  which  was 
propounded  by  Mohna  soon  after.  The  original  ma* 
nuscripts,  which  were  written  by  Ignatius  in  Spanish^ 
were  next  confronted  with  the  Latin  version  by  Po» 
lancus.  The  latter  was  approved  of,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  press  of  the  Roman  CoUege,  and 
this  was  immediately  executed — ^the  first  edition  of 
the  Constitutions  bearing  the  date  of  1558. 

But  whilst  in  the  middle  of  their  legislative  labours, 
they  were  startled  by  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Trani, 
who  announced  to  them  that  it  was  the  Pope's  pleasure 
that  they  should  perform  the  choral  office,  like  all  the 
other  monastic  orders,  and  that  the  office  of  General 
should  only  last  for  three  years.  The  Jesuits  remon- 
strated, and  spoke  of  their  Constitutions,  and  of  the 
papal  bull  that  had  been  issued  in  their  favour.  The 
cardinal  answered  that  the  commands  of  his  holiness 
must  be  obeyed.  The  Jesuits  got  up  a  memorial,  and 
Lainez  and  Salmeron  went  to  present  it  to  the  Pope. 
Paul  received  them  freezingly;  and  at  the  first  obser- 
vation of  Lainez,  exclaimed,  '*  You  are  contumacious 
persons.  In  this  matter  you  act  like  heretics,  and  I 
fear  lest  some  sectarian  should  be  seen  issuing  from 
your  company.  But  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  tole- 
rate such  disorders  no  longer."*  This  was  the  second 
time  that  Lainez  had  been  abruptly  and  arrogantly 
apostrophised  by  Paul.  When  he  visited  him  after  he 
had  been  chosen  Vicar-General,  he  received  the  volleys 
of  insult  which  the  Pope  poured  upon  him  with  the  greatest 
submission.  But  it  seems  that  his  patience  at  this  time 
gave  way,  and  he  boldly  answerea,  that  he  had  not 
sought  of  his  own  accord  to  be  made  General,  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  the  office  at  that  very  moment,  but 
that  his  holiness  knew  well  that  the  fathers,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  election,  had  intended  to  name  a  General 
for  life,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  Constitutions; 

*  CreL  Yol  L  p.  369. 
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for  the  remainder,  "  we  teach,"  added  he,  "  we  preach 
against  the  heretics;  on  that  account  they  hate  us,  and 
call  us  Papists.  Wherefore  your  holiness  ought  to  give  us 
your  protection,  and  erince  toward  us  the  yeammgs  of 
a  father,  rather  than  find  fault  with  us."*  This  was  the 
substance  of  Lainez's  answer,  shaped  by  the  Jesuit  his- 
torians into  a  more  humble  and  respectful  form.  But 
the  irascible  and  obstinate  Paul  was  unmoved  by  his 
appeal.  He  told  Lainez  that  he  would  not  accept  of 
his  resignation,  that  his  orders  must  be  executed,  and 
then  dismissed  him  and  his  brother  envoy.  Paul  was 
fierce  and  vindictive,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
had  accused  his  own  nephews  in  a  full  consistory,  and 
banished  them  and  their  families  fi*om  Rome.  His 
greatest  desire  was  to  see  the  Inquisition  at  work. 
Ranke  says  that  he  seldom  interfered  in  other  matters, 
but  was  never  so  much  as  once  absent  from  presiding 
every  Thursday  over  the  Congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Having  such  a  man  to  deal  with,  the  Jesuits 
were  forced  to  submit  to  perform  the  choral  office,  con- 
soling themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  next  Pope 
would  be  more  lenient  toward  them;  nor  were  they 
disappointed.  Medici,  the  successor  of  Paul,  who  took 
the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  shewed  himself  more  favourable 
to  the  Company  of  Jesus;  not  for  love  of  them,  but 
out  of  hatred  to  his  predecessor,  who  had  been  his 
enemy .f  Although  he  was  of  a  mild  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, he  made  a  fearful  example  of  the  nephews  of 
the  deceased  pontiff.  Their  crimes  assuredly  deserved 
punishment ;  but  as  it  was  not  in  the  disposition  of 
Pius  to  be  cruel  or  revengeful,  he  was  doubtless  insti- 
gated to  act  in  this  case  with  unwonted  rigour.  But 
who  his  instigators  were,  or  whence  he  derived  the 

♦  Cret  vol.  i.  p  369. 

f  Paul  IV.  had  hardly  expired,  when  the  Romans,  highly  incensed  at 

the  miseries  caused  bj[  tne  war,  and  at  the  severities  of  the  Inquisition, 

rose  in  a  body,  and  with  execrations  and  curses  pulled  down  the  statue 

wbidh  had  been  erected  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  liis  Pontificate,  broke 

ioto  the  Inqvdaitioii,  and  destroyed  every  thing  in  it. 
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malignant  and  retributory  inspiration  on  which  he 
acted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  We  only 
know  that  the  Jesuits  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
Caraffas  firom  the  beginning,  and  that  ''  Pius  Iv .9"  as 
Cretineau  affirms,  *'  shewed  himself  from  first  to  last 
to  be  more  fstvourable  to  the  Jesuits  than  even  Paul 
III.  had  been."*  The  Jesuits,  it  is  certain,  had  then 
great  influence  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Ca- 
raffa  and  the  Duke  of  Palliano,  nephews  to  the  late 
Pope,  along  with  two  of  their  relatives,  were  condemned 
to  death.  They  were  denied  thehr  own  confessors,  and 
Jesuits  were  called  in  as  their  spiritual  comforters.  Cre- 
tineau sajrs,  that  the  Duke  of  PalUano  asked  Lainez 
to  send  hmi  a  Jesuit  confessor,  while  the  detractors  of 
the  order  think  that  they  intruded  themselyes,  to  wit- 
ness the  agony  and  death  of  their  enemies.  We  let 
our  readers  judge  for  themselves.  The  unfortunate 
culprits  were  executed  during  the  night  of  the  6th 
and  7th  August  1561.  The  cardinal  never  for  a  mo- 
ment suspected  that  they  would  execute  the  sentence 
upon  him.  He  tried  to  delay  his  execution  by  linger- 
ing with  his  confessor.  "  Make  an  end,  my  lord,  we 
have  other  business  on  hand,"  exclaimed  an  officer  of 
police.  A  few  minutes  longer,  and  the  cardinal  was  a 
corpse. 

The  Society  now  seemed  upon  the  whole  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  increased  rapidly.  Lainez 
did  not  exercise  his  authority  with  an  iron  hand,  like 
Loyola,  but  he  had  great  tact,  and  knew  how  to  govern 
a  community  by  cunning  policy.  Some  mishaps,  how- 
ever, befel  the  Society.  In  Grenada,  a  Jesuit  confessor 
refused  to  give  absolution  to  a  woman  till  she  had  re- 
vealed the  name  of  her  accomplice  in  the  sin  which  she 
had  confessed.  This  made  agreat  noise.  But  the  Jesuits, 
supported  by  the  archbishop  and  the  Inquisition,  braved 
the  opinion  of  the  public  so  far,  that  one  of  them,  John 
Raminius,  declared  from  the  pulpit,  as  an  established 

♦  Cret.  voL  i.  p.  886. 
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doctrine,  *'  that  although  in  general  no  sin  of  the  most 
holy  confession  ought  to  be  reyealed,  there  may,  neyer- 
theless,  be  circumstances  in  which  the  confessor  may 
oblige  the  penitent  to  discoyer  the  accomplice  of  the 
sin,  or  to  giye  up  the  names  of  the  persons  infected  with 
heresy,  permittmg  him  (the  confessor)  to  denounce  the 
person  or  persons  to  the  competent  tribunaL"* 

This  of  itself  shews  clearly  enough  the  inviolahility 
of  the  secret  of  confession,  yet  we  must  say  that  these 
gentlemen  haye  made  peat  progress  since,  for  now, 
without  asking  the  penitent's  permission,  they  betake 
themselyes  at  once  to  the  officers  of  police-f  Howoyer, 
it  is  only  the  sins  committed  against  religion  or  politics 
which  neyer  fail  to  be  discK)sed ;  the  ruffian  and 
assassin  need  not  apprehend  that  their  crimes  will  be 
brought  to  light. 

The  next  disaster  the  order  encountered  was  the  dis- 
pleasure evinced  by  Philip  ll.  against  Francis  Borgia, 
the  ex-Duke  of  Gandia,  one  of  his  father's  testamentary 
executors,  and  who  had  a  yery  great  influence  oyer 
the  other  sons  of  Charles  V.J  "fiie  Inquisition,  that 
faithful  satellite  of  the  Spanish  crown,  to  please  the 
king,  condemned  two  ascetic  books  by  that  same  Borgia, 
who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  numbered  among  the 
saints  who  were  worshipped;  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped  being  captured  as  a  heretic.  Borgia  bore  ail 
this  with  true  Christian  humility,  as  well  as  some 
opposition  shewn  him  by  his  own  subordinates,  and 

♦  Sacch.  lib.  ii.  §  131. 

+  I  may  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  siud  in  one  or  two  of  my  for- 
mer publications.  When  we  in  1848  took  possession  of  the  Convent  of 
La  Minerva,  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition  in  Kome,  we  found  among  other 
things  a  packet  of  autograph  letters,  written  by  the  priests  of  different 
coimtries,  revealing  various  confessions  to  the  Inquisitor.  And  it  was  a 
very  curious  thing  that  the  first  letter  which  feU  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Montecchi,  a  secretary  of  State,  was  from  the  capuchin  of  the  State 
Prison,  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner  a  few  years  before.  These  letters, 
which  are  now  out  of  our  reach,  are,  however,  safe,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
soon  published. 

X  The  Jesuits,  in  this  circumstance,  were  again  forbidden  to  leave 
Spain^  or  to  send  any  money  out  of  the  oountry. 
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was  consoled  by  the  Pope^  who  called  him  to  Rome, 
and  receiyed  him  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Again,  in  Montepulciano,  a  town  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Sienna,  the  Jesuits  were  accused  of  immorality. 
One  was  charged  with  haying  pressed  a  woman  to 
go  home  with  him ;  another,  of  nayins  issued  from  a 
brothel;  a  third,  of  haying  offered  yiolence  to  a  fe- 
male; and  Father  Gombar,  the  Superior  himself,  of 
haying  illicit  intercourse  with  seyeral  ladies,  and  par- 
ticularly with  one  whose  loye-letters  were  found  in 
his  possession.  All  these  were  incontestible  facts, 
proved  by  sworn  witnesses.  Now  listen  to  the  im- 
perturbable  impudence  of  the  historian  Sacchini  upon 
this  matter.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  all  these  calum- 
nies is,  that  '^  the  Jesuits  confessed  almost  all  the  women 
in  Montepulciano ;  that  they  induced  many  young 
ladies  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God  in  monasteries, 
and  married  females  to  be  chaste  and  faithful  wives. 
Hence  arose  the  grief  and  fury  {dolor  et  furor)  of  those 
whose  passions  could  no  longer  find  aliment.  They, 
therefore,  plotted  the  expulsion  of  the  &thers.'*  What 
a  set  of  monsters  were  these  citizens  of  Montepul- 
ciano! 

But  let  us  proceed.  "  The  man  accused  of  having 
solicited  a  woman  to  go  with  him,  was  a  simpleton,  who, 
meeting  a  female  on  the  road,  was  asked  where  he  was 
going,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  answer.  It  was  an 
enemy  of  the  order,  dressed  as  a  Jesuit,  who  was  seen 
to  leave  the  brothel.  Gombar,  the  Rector,  did  indeed 
entertain  himself  rather  long  in  the  confessional,  but 
then  he  was  engaged  in  spiritual  conversation  with  the 
ladies.  Among  other  penitents,  he  had  two  sisters 
belonging  to  a  very  high  family ;  and  the  father,  not 
being  able  to  undertake  the  charge  of  both,  was  forced 
to  abandon  one  of  them.  The  one  that  was  dismissed, 
out  of  spite  and  jealousy,  accused  the  other  to  her 
brother,  who  forbade  her  to  confess  any  longer  to 
Gombar.  The  letters  were  falafied,  and  every  other  ac- 
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cusation  Was  mere  calumny."*  After  such  justifications 
as  these,  few  will  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  were  guilty. 
Gombar,  at  any  rate,  frightened  by  the  public  rumour, 
fled,  and  Lainez  dismissed  him  from  &e  Society,  in 
spite  of  all  his  entreaties.  The  town-council  stopped 
paying  the  Jesuit  teacher  the  allowed  salary.  The 
College  was  deserted — ^no  almsl-^no  friends!  Poor 
Jesuits!  they  were  starying.  And  Lainez,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  regain  for  the  College  its  former  good  name, 
by  sending  thither  some  of  the  best  and  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  Jesuits,  suppressed  it  altogether  in  1563. 
Let  them  after  this  proclaim  their  innocence ! 

Accusations  of  a  like  nature  were  brought  against 
the  Jesuits  in  Venice,  and  were  corroborated  by  the 
Patriarch.  Some  of  the  senators  proposed  to  -expel 
the  Jesuits  from  the  states  of  the  repubUc,  or  to  make 
them  submit  to  the  Patriarch's  authority ;  but  the 
authority  and  interference  of  the  Pope  brought  mat- 
ters again  to  an  accommodation. 

Further,  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  College  of  Milan  were 
accused  of  unnatural  crimes.  Here,  also,  the  facts 
were  pretty  well  established.  Cretineau  himself  is 
forced  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  individual  crimes; 
but,  although  a  certain  bishop  brought  forth  many 
young  men  as  witnesses  against  the  Jesuits,  yet  the 
cardinal,  chosen  by  the  Pope  to  examine  into  the  case, 
absolved  them. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  Lainez  thought 
it  would  be  politic  on  his  part  to  appear  anxious  to  re- 
sign the  office.  Having  consulted  his  brethren  on  the 
subject,  they  declared  that  the  office  should  be  perpetual. 
We  shall  here  give  Bobadilla's  answer,  on  account  of 
its  originality.  The  formerly  fierce  opponent  of  Lainez 
writes  to  him  thus  from  Ragusa : — "My  opinion  is  that 
the  office  of  General  shoula  be  perpetusu,  according 
to  the  letter  of  our  Constitutions.  Let,  then,  your 
reverence  keep  a  firm  hold  of  it  for  a  hundred  years, 

♦  Sacch.  Ub.  v.  §  107-10. 
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and  if  after  your  deatii  you  should  retnm  to  life^  mj 
advice  is  that  the  office  be  agsun  conferred  upon  you, 
that  yon  may  keep  it  to  the  day  of  jnd^ent.  And  I 
beg  of  yon,  for  the  loye  of  Clmst,  to  keep  it,  and  be 
of  good  cheer,"  &c. 

Lsunez  being  now  assured  of  the  perpetoity  of  his 
office,  leaving  Salmeron  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
set  out  for  France,  in  ordor  that  he  might  take  part  m 
the  famous  colloquy  or  conferences  of  Poissy,  of  which 
more  hereafter.  From  France  he  passed  into  Bel- 
gium, visited  the  Rhenish  provinces,  a  part  of  Germany, 
and  crossed  the  Tyrol  on  his  way  to  Trent. 

In  all  these  places  Lainez  made  good  use  of  both 
his  name  and  authority,  endeavoured  to  acquire  new 
protectors  for  his  order,  to  increase  its  revenues,  to 
establish  new  houses,  never  forgetting,  either  in  his 
sermons  or  controversies,  to  throw  out  slanders,  and 
vehemently  to  attack  the  Protestant  cause.  He  at 
last  arrived  in  Trent  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Coun- 
ciL  This  famous  assembly,  which  so  solemnly  conse- 
crated some  of  the  greatest  errors  that  had  ever  been 
given  to  the  world — ^which  interposed  an  impassable 
barrier  between  Christian  and  Christian,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Kome  calls  most  holy,  re- 
opened on  the  18th  January  1562.  This  last  Council 
had  been  called  for  by  Luther,  by  the  Protestants, 
and  all  those  princes  who  were  desirous  to  check  the 
despotism  of  the  Court  of  Kome,  and  to  give  peace 
to  the  Church  by  mutual  concessions  between  the  op- 
posing parties.  Different  successive  Popes  refused  this 
as  lon^  as  possible,  dreading  the  total  ruin  of  their 
authority.  Yet  this  assembly,  as  Fra  Paolo,  its  his- 
torian, judiciously  remarks,  had  a  result  quite  opposite 
from  that  which  was  expected.    The  Potestants  took  no 

?art  in  the  Council's  proceedings,  the  authority  of  the 
^opes  was  further  extended  and  more  firmly  established 
th^  ever,  and  the  hope  of  healing  the  schism  in  the 
Church  was  altogether  blasted. 
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The  Council  commenced  its  sittings  in  Trent  on  the 
13th  December  1545,  was  thence  transferred  to  Bolog- 
na in  March  1547,  against  the  will  of  the  German  and 
Spanish  prelates,  who  continued  at  Trent,  was  inter- 
rupted on  the  2d  of  June  of  the  same  year,  re-opened 
in  May  1551,  was  again  suspended  in  April  1552,  re- 
opened in  Trent,  as  we  have  said,  in  January  1562, 
and  finally  closed  on  the  3d  of  December  1563.  The 
Jesuits  boast  of  having  had  the  greatest  share  in 
drawing  up  the  decrees  and  fixing  the  dogmas  as  they 
now  stand.  Salmeron,  Brouet,  and  especially  Lunez, 
exercised  ^reat  influence;  and,  if  there  were  any  glory 
in  upholdmff  erroneous  doctrines  and  the  tyrannical 
authority  of  the  Pope,  it  most  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  them,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  envy  them  the  lis- 
tinction  they  thus  gained.* 

Lainez  left  Trent'  for  Rome,  and  his  whole  journey 
through  Italy  was  one  continued  triumph.  Btit,  alas  I 
poor  Lainez  had  not  long  to  taste  the  sweetness  of 
adulation.  His  health,  wnich  had  always  been  deli- 
cate, became  worse  and  worse.  He  fell  seriously  ill, 
lingered  in  his  bed  for  two  or  threiB  months,  and 
breathed  his  last  on  the  19th  of  JiEi,nuary  l566,  at  the 
age  of  53.  • 

Lainez  was  under  the  middle  size,  had  a  fSur  com- 
plexion and  cheerfnl  countenance,  with  large  bright 
eyes,  but  his  appearance  wias  very  unprepossessing. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  great  facility  of  elocution,  and  a 
prodigious  memory.  He  left  many  manuscripts  be- 
iiind  him ;  some  were  unfinished,  and  almost  all  are 
unintelligible,  as  his  handwriting  was  execrable. 

^  *  Lainez,  among  other  exploits,  attacked  with  great  yiolenoe  Hbe  ka^o^ 
rity  of  the  bishops,  and  would  have  had  them  to  be  miereixMla  in  ihe'halids 
of  the  Pope.  He  maintained  on  another  occasion  that,  *'  as  the  slave 
possesses  less  authority  than  his  master,  in  like  manner  the  OonncU 
could  not  undertake  a  reformation  upon  the  matter,  the  amnatea  being 
of  Divine  right."  Again."  as  Jesus  Christ  has  the  power  to  dispense 
from  all  sorts  of  laws,  the  Pope,  his  vicar,  has  the  same  authority,  siNoa 

THB  JUDOB  AND  HIS  LiBUTBHANT  HAVB  THB  SAME  TBIBUNAL,"  and  Other 

similar  blasphemies.    See  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  upon  the  Congregations,  20^ 
October  im,  and  16th  June  1563. 
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an  expert  and  skilful  pilot.  Inferior  to  Loyola  in 
natural  gifts,  in  firmness  of  chsuracter,  in  boldness  and 
energy,  he  was  his  superior  in  cunning,  in  reflection, 
in  patience.  Ignatius^  the  imperious  ex-oflicer,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  would  nave  scourged  Boba- 
dilla,  dismissed  some  rioters  from  the  Society,  and 
obliged  the  others  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  ask  forgive- 
ness. The  politician  Lainez  avoided  combat  in  an  open 
field,  hoping  to  gain  the  battle  by  stratagem.  He 
quietly  and  stealthily  got  possession  of  all  Bobadilla's 
writings  on  the  subject,*  learned  from  them  what  wero 
his  enemies'  projects,  prepared  his  means  of  defence 
accordingly,  detached  Rodriguez  and  Brouet  from 
Bobadilla'ssinterest  by  caresses  and  promises,  sent  the 
latter  to  reformi  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars  at  Fo- 
ligno,  and  condemned  Gorgodanuz,  the  most  pertina- 
cious of  the  rebels,  to  say  one  pater  noster  and  one 
ave  Maria !  When  a  cardinal  related  this  fact  to  the 
Pope,  Paul  crossed  himself  as  at  something  strange  and 
prodigious.!  Sacchini  pretends  that  the  Pope  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  being  filled  with  wonder  at  the  blind- 
ness of  the  rebels ;  but  assuredly  Paul  was  struck  at 
the  supremely  cunning  policy  of  the  Vicar-General.J 

The  revolt  was,  however,  subdued,  the  Pope  ap- 
peased, and  soon  after  the  war  was  also  brought  to  an 
end.    The  Duke  of  Alva,  that  sanguinary  and  ferocious. 

*  The  passage  of  Sacchini  is  most  instructiYe  upon  this  point. 
*'  Lainez,"  says  he,  "  did  not  write  a  single  word  on  the  matter ;  on  the 
contrary,  Bobadilla  and  Gorgodanuz  did  nothing  else  than  issue  pamphlet 
upon  pamphlet,  but  it  always  happened  h^  the  Divine  will  {Divino  tamen 
coTisilio  fiebat),  that  their  writmgs  fell  mto  the  Vicai'-General's  hand. 
Sometimes  they  (Lainez's  enemies)  imprudently  droppNed  the  writings  in 
the  street,  sometimes  they  negligently  left  them  in  tneir  rooms  unlocked, 
at  other  times  they  were  delivered  up  to  Lainez  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. "  In  other  words,  Lainez,  by  the  most  ignoble 
proceedings  and  abject  espionage,  made  himself  master  of  his  enemies' 
writings ;  yet  the  Jesuit  historian  says ''  that  it  happened  Divino  consUio.** 
I  wonder  he  does  not  add,  ad  maQorem  Dei  gloriam, 

t  Sach.  lib.  i.  §  86. 

X  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  very  significant.  It  is  stiU 
the  custom  in  Italy  for  the  common  people  to  do  so  on- hearing  of  some 
great  and  unwonted  crime,  or  of  some  extraordinary  event. 
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The  day  after  Lainez  expired,  the  Jesuits  In  Rome 
named  Francis  Borgia  Vicar-General,  until  a  new 
election  should  take  placa  Borgia  is  one  of  the  saints 
and  glories  of  the  order,  and  Us  history  is  reaUv  a 
most  extraordinary  one.  He  was  descended  from  that 
Alexander  VI.  who  united  in  his  person  all  the  crimes 
of  past  and  future  Popes,  and  was  a  stain  to  humanity 
itself.  Our  Borgia  was,  however,  a  man  of  the  strictest 
honesty,  and  of  unblemished  honour.  He  was  hand- 
some, brave,  the  companion  in  arms  and  fi*iend  of 
Charles  V;,  was  Duke  of  Candia  and  Vice-king  of 
Barcelona.  In  1546,  when  he  was  only  36  years 
of  age,  his  duchess  died.  The  sight  of  her  beautiful 
face,  altered  and  disfigured  by  death,  made  such  a 
powerful  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  he  from  that 
moment  resolved  to  give  up  all  worldly  thoughts,  and 
consecrate  himself  (as  the  phrase  goes)  to  God.  He 
chose  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  safest  retreat, 
and  wrote  to  Loyola  for  the  purpose.  Ignatius'  an- 
swer begins  thus : — "  The  resolution  you  have  taken, 
most  illustrious  lord,  gives  me  much  joy.  Let  the 
angels  and  saints  in  heaven  give  thanks  to  God,  for  we 
on  this  earth  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  God  for 
the  great  honour  He  bestows  upon  His  Uttle  Society 
in  calling  you  to  join  it."* 

This  man  had  nine  children,  some  in  infancy,  and 
all  under  age,  whom  he  left  in  the  wide  world  unpro- 
tected, to  enter  the  Society.  And  the  angels  and 
saints  ought  to  praise  God  for  this!  Alas  for  the 
moral  blindness  of  perverted  human  nature !  Loyola 
again  wrote  to  him,  saying  that  he  accepted  him  as  his 
brother,  but  that,  before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the 
noviciate,  he  must  settle  all  his  temporal  affairs,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  world ;  meanwhile, 
until  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  Society,  to  keep  his 
intention  a  secret.  Borgia  was  admitted  into  the 
house  of  probation  in  1548,  and  from  that  moment  he 

*  See  the  whole  letter  in  Cret.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
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became  a  bigoted  fanatic,  whose  greatest'  happiness 
consisted  in  mcerating  his  body.  Macaulaj  says,  in 
an  article  in  the  Edif£urgh  Review,  **  that  it  is  malang 

Eenitence  with  him  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  his  flagel- 
itions  and  his  self-inflicted  punishments  of  all  kinds." 
He  had  so  destroyed  his  constitution  by  this  absurd 
way  of  trying  to  please  Qod,  that  he  never  had  a 
single  day  of  good  health,  and  was  even  once  threat- 
ened with  a  gangrene  oyer  his  whole  body.  Such  was 
the  man  appointed  Vicar-General,  and  afterwards  chief 
of  the  order.  He  had  no  wish  for  the  honour,  con- 
sidered the  office  a  burden,  and  we  believe  he  was 
sincere  in  his  humility.  The  first  battle  he  had  to  fight 
was  against  the  Holy  See  itself.  Almost  contempo- 
raneously with  his  nomination,  a  Dominican  friar  as- 
cended the  Papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V. 
A  more  bigoted,  fanatical,  cruel,  and  sanguinary  man 
never  existed.  Brought  up  under  the  wing  of  the 
Inquisition,  he  contracted  a  sort  of  blind  passion  for 
that  bloody  tribunal,  and  never  felt  so  happy  as 
when  he  heard  of  some  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  heretics,  or  when  some  hecatombs  of  these 
accursed  enemies  of  Popery  were  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  his  revenge,  or  when  some  new  instrument  of  torture 
was  invented  against  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,.that  when 
he  sent  his  general,  Santafiore,  to  fight  against  the 
French  Protestants,  he  commanded  him  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner  to  take  no  Huguenot  prisoner,  but 
to  put  them  one  and  all  to  the  sword ;  and  because  San- 
tafiore had  not  rigorously  executed  his  commands,  he 
reproached  him  in  the  most  bitter  manner.  And  when 
that  monster  of  cruelty,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had  spread 
death  and  desolation  over  the  entire  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 18,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  boasted  of 
having  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners, 
so  pleased  was  Pius  with  his  deeds,  that  he  sent  him  the 
consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  marks  of  his  approval.* 
Can  this,  then,  be  the  religion  of  Christ  ?     Is  it  for  a 

*  Banke,  Hiat  of  the  Popes,  -voV  \.  i^.  ^%^. 
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moment  possible  that  this  i^ould  be  the  tme  reli^on, 
this  which  erects  upon  its  altars  the  statues  of  such 
monsters  of  iniquity,  and  impiously  calls  them  saints, 
to  be  worshipped  m  place  of  Gk>d  ihe  Lord  i  And 
among  the  greatest  of  these  modern  saintships  stands 
forth  the  name  of  Pius  V.  I  This  Pope,  a  most  rigorous 
observer  of  all  the  monastic  and  superstitious  cere- 
monies, gave  the  Jesuits  to  understand  that  they  should 
undertake  the  choral  hours  as  prescribed  by  Pius  IV., 
and  that  no  Jesuit  should  be  ordained  a  priest  before 
he  had  pronounced  the  four  vows.  We  shall  not  repeat 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  saint  Borgia,  as  given  by  Sacchini  and 
other  historians ;  we  shall  only  give  some  extracts  of 
the  bold  and  eloquent  memorials  which  the  Jesuits 
presented  to  the  Pope  on  this  occasion. 

After  reminding  his  holiness,,  in  a  gentle  yet  ad- 
monitory manner,  that  their  Constitutions  had  been 
approved  of  by  three  popes,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
altered  without  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  they  proceed 
to  state,  "  that  their  Society  had  been  established  to 
repel  the  impious  efforts  of  the  heretics,  to  oppose  the 
infernal  tricks  which  had  been  had  recourse  to  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  the  Catholic  truth,  and  to  resist 
the  barbarous  enemies  of  Christ,  who  were  besieging 
the  holy  edifice  of  the  Church,  undermining  it  insen- 
sibly ;  that,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  resist 
this  invasion  effectually,  their  holy  father  Ignatius 
thought  that  it .  would  be  better  for  them  to  leave 
singing  to  others.  •  .  .  .  And  did  not  the  same  causes 
still  exist,  they  inquired,  for  the  exercise  of  their  ac- 
tivity, as  the  signs  of  the  times  unmistakably  demon- 
strated? They  submitted  that  a  vast  conflagration 
was  devouring  France ;  that  Germany  was  in  a  great 
measure  consumed;  that  England  was  one  heap  of 
ashes ;  that  Belgium  was  falling  into  ruins ;  that  Poland 
smoked  in  every  quarter ;  that  the  flames  were  already 
blazing  around  the  confines  of  Italy And  they 
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should  lose  their  time  in  undertaking  the  choral 
hours."*  On  this  point  the  Pope  yielaed;  but,  on 
the  other,  he  was  inflexible,  saying,  that  it  was  requi* 
site  that  at  least  as  much  learning  and  virtue  should  be 
in  a  priest  as  in  a  Jesuit,  even  of  the  class  of  the  Pro- 
fessed. This  Sacchini  denies,  affirming  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  one  good  Jesuit  than  a  thousand 
priests.  The  Jesuits,  who  stood  in  need  of  priests,  but 
would  not  enlarge  the  aristocratic  class  of  the  Professed 
members,  who  alone  take  the  four  yows,  obtained  as 
usual  their  end  by  exercising  a  little  cunning.  They 
presented  themselves  for  ordination,  not  as  Jesuits, 
but  as  secular  ecclesiastics. 

We  pass  over  a  number  of  interesting  incidents 
which  happened  under  the  generalship  of  Borgia 
down  to  the  year  1571,  when  we  find  the  General, 
though  in  very  ill  health,  leaving  Rome  for  Spain  and 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  soUciting  assistance  from 
the  respective  monarchs  of  these  countries  to  aid  the 
Venetians  in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  who  were  then 
threatening  to  pour  their  savage  hordes  over  Europe. 
Philip  II.  joined  the  league,  and  his  vessels  gained 
some  of  the  laurels  which  were  won  at  that  ever 
memorable  battle  fought  at  Lepanto  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber 1571,  when  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet  suffered 
a  defeat  from  which  they  have  never  recovered.  Before 
Borgia  entered  Spain,  the  Inquisition,  aware  that  Philip 
was  on  the  best  terms  both  with  him  and  the  Pope, 
published,  with  the  highest  eulogium,  those  same  works 
which  she  had  proscribed  nine  years  before  when  the 
king  frowned  upon  Father  Borgia — a  most  striking 
example  of  the  servility  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
to  the  crown.  From  Spain,  Borgia  proceeded  to 
Portugal,  thence  to  France,  at  the  very  time  when 
Catherine  and  Charles  were  plunged  in  continual  feasts 
and  pleasures,  the  forerunner  of  what  they  expected 
to  enjoy  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  eve.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at  all  privy  to  the 
*  See  Cret.  yoI.  ii.  pp.  25  and  following. 
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plot.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  conning  and 
circumspect  Catherine  of  Medicis  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  confide  so  important  a  secret  to  such  a  weak- 
brained  man.  Borgia  witnessed  the  massacre  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  when  on  his  returu  to 
Kome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  September 
1672,  and  where  he  expired  three  days  after.  So 
ended  this  extraordinary  man,  whom  the  Church  of 
Kome  has  enrolled  among  the  saints.  Would  to  God 
that  none  of  them  were  worse  than  he  I 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  General  Congregation 
the  Pope  inquired  of  the  Jesuit  deputies,  who  had 
gone  up  according  to  custom  to  ask  his  benison,  '*  How 
many  votes  each  nation  had?"  The  answer  was  that 
"  Spain  had  more  votes  than  all  the  rest  put  together." 
**  And  from  what  nation  or  nations  has  the  General 
been  hitherto  chosen?"  **From  Spain,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Well,"  resumed  Gregory  XIII.,  "  it  would 
be  but  just,  then,  that  you  should,  for  this  once,  elect 
one  from  some  other  nation."  The  deputies  remon- 
strated ;  "  but,"  said  the  Pope,  "  Father  Mercurianus 
is  a  very  good  man,"  and  dismissed  them.  To  another 
deputation,  sent  purposely  to  assert  their  independence 
in  the  choice  of  their  own  General,  the  Pope  answered, 
that  he  did  not  impugn  their  right,  that  he  only  re- 
quested of  them  to  inform  him  if  their  choice  should  fall 
upon  a  Spaniard,  before  he  was  officially  proclaimed. 
Tlie  reason  of  all  this  was  national  jealousy,  united 
to  the  aversion  evinced  by  Spain  and  Portugal  to  all 
Christianised  Jews  and  Moors.  This  aversion  was 
shared  in  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  was  now 
aroused  by  the  fear  of  seeing  Polancus,  a  Christianised 
Jew,  on  the  point  of  being  elected  General  of  the 
order,  "and  it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  the 
supreme  authority  in  a  body  so  powerful  and  so 
monarchically  constituted  should  be  confided  to  such 
hands.* 

*  SaochiiiimiUnke'8J/i<<oryo/(^Pqpeff,yol.U.p.80. 
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lather  Mercurianus  was  choeen.     He  was  a  £dm- 

5Ie  and  weak  old  man,  a  native  of  Belgium.  He 
elivered  up  the  government  of  the  Society  first  to 
Father  Pahnio,  then  to  Father  Manara.  This  produced 
internal  troubles  and  the  formation  of  two  parties, 
which  caused  great  commotion  in  the  days  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Mercurianus  exercised  very  littie  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  order,  and  was  the  first  General 
whose  authority  was  held  in  little  account  He  died 
on  the  1st  of  August  1680,  at  which  time  the  Society 
numbered  5750  members,  110  houses,  and  21  pro- 
vinces. The  wealth  they  had  acquired  was  immense ; 
it  did  not  matter  how  it  was  got,  as  the  end  with  them 
sanctified  the  means.  For  example,  when  the  troops 
of  the  ferocious  Alva  sacked  Malines,  Fatiier  Trigosus 
freighted  a  vessel  with  victuals  and  sailed  to  Moines 
to  buy  a  great  part  of  the  booty,  under  the  pretext  of 
giving  it  back  to  the  proprietors.  Doubtiess,^  to  deceive 
the  fools,  he  restorea  some  of  it  to  the  proper  owners, 
but  then  this  was  only  to  a  trifling  amount ;  the  re- 
mainder and  most  valuable  portion  was  employed  to 
adorn  the  College  of  Antwerp  with  regal  magnificence. 
In  France  the  Jesuits  were  left  heirs  to  the  immense 
fortune  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont.  In  Spain  they 
allured  into  their  Society  the  representatives  of  two  of 
the  wealthiest  families  in  that  country,  for  which  they 
were  brought  before  the  tribunal  and  condemned. 
Moreover,  Gregory  XIII.  presented  them  with  enor- 
mous sums,  and  founded  no  fewer  than  thirteen  of 
their  colleges,  every  one  of  which  was  richly  endowed ; 
while  in  Portugal  they  were  almost  masters  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  We  shall  by  and  by  examine  the 
causes  of  this  unparalleled  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1660-1600. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 

ENGLAND. 

Many  have  pronounced  it  impossible  to  write  an  ade- 
quate history  of  the  Jesuits,  because,  being  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  pass  from  one  event,  and  from  one 
country,  to  another,  and  yet  follow  the  chronological 
order,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  and  consecu- 
tive narrative.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  as  far  as 
possible,  we  have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which 
embraces  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  related  only 
the  facts  connected  with  the  internal  history  of  the 
order ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  those  which  during 
nearly  the  same  space  of  time  more  or  less  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  different  countries 
in  Europe. 

Let  us  begin  with  England.  After  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  Brouet  and  Salmeron  in  1541,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  Great  Britain  was  no  longer  troubled 
with  Jesuitical  missions  till  the  "  good  Queen  Mary 
had  expired,  to  the  inestimable  damage  of  the  Gathohc 
religion."*  In  1550,  however,  the  rope  despatched 
to  Ireland  the  Irish  Jesuit,  Davis  Wolfe,  and  after 
three  years  more,  a  bishop,  accompanied  with  other 
two  Jesuits ;  "  while,"  as  Saochini  says,  "  Father 
Chimage,  an  Englishman,  returned  home,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  health  restored  by  his  own 

♦  Sacch.  Ub.  ii.  §  184, 
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native  air.'**  These  satellites  of  the  Pope  entered 
the  country  under  fictitious  names,  and  as  stealthily 
as  nocturnal  robbers,  mendacious  in  every  word  they 
uttered,  and  exciting  the  people  to  rebellion  against 
the  "  impious  "  queen.  However,  the  vigilance  of  Eli- 
zabeth's police  prevented  them  for  the  time  being  from 
doing  any  material  injury.  Wolfe,  guilty  of  a  thousand 
immoralities,  was  dismissed  the  Society,  and  the  others 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Rome. 

About  this  time  (1562),  Fatiier  Qandon  was  sent 
into  Scotland  to  exhort  and  encourage  Queen  Mary  to 
be  faithful  to  her  religion.  This  was,  perh£q)s,  the 
avowed  motive,  but,  doubtless,  he  had  received  similar 
instructions  to  those  given  by  Paul  III.  to  Brouet  and 
Salmeron.  Mary  admitted  him  by  a  postern  door  into 
her  palace,  and  had  three  secret  conferences  with  him ; 
but  his  steps  were  traced,  he  was  pursued,  and  a  price 
set  upon  his  head.  The  Jesuit,  who,,  it  seems,  had  no 
taste  for  martyrdom,  left  Scotiand,  but  not  b^re  he 
had  done  some  mischief.  He  departed,  along  with 
several  young  noblemen,  whom  he  had  seduced,  and 
who  accompanied  him  to  be  educated  in  Flanders. 
"  They  were  hostages  to  the  Church,  and  were  after- 
wards to  return  home,  carrying  thither  the  faith  with 
them."t  About  the  same  period,  William  Allen,  "to 
perpetuate,"  as  Butler  says,  "the  Catholic  ministry 
in  England,"  resolved  upon  establishing  colleges 
abroad,  in  which  English  priests  should  be  educated, 
preparatory  to  exercising  their  calling  at  home.  His 
exertions  were  crowned  with  success.  A  college,  which 
he  consigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  was  esta- 
blished m  Douay  in  1568,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
endowed  it  with  £1500  yearly.     When  the  Jesuits 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  &xi  t]iat  during  the  rei^  of  the  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting  Mary,  the  Jesuits  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  England. 
Cardinal  Pole,  to  whom  they  had  made  several  applications  to  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  themselves  in  Great  Britain,  always  refused  his  con- 
sent.   Pole  knew  Loyola  intimately. 

f    Cret  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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were  expelled  from  Douay,  and  their  college  sacked 
by  the  people^  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  called  them 
to  Bheims.  This  happened  in  1576.  The  same  Pope 
Gregory  established  another  college  in  Rome  for  tne 
education  of  English  youth,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
imbuing  their  minds  with  hatred  to  their  sovereign 
and  country.  The  Jesuits  had  the  superintendence 
of  this  also.  Hence  proceeded  those  priests  and 
Jesuits,  who,  with  brands  of  discord  in  tneir  hands, 
departed  to  set  their  country  on  fire.  Many  Jesuits 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  between  the  years  1562 
and  1580,  and  they  all  received  the  same  instructions, 
and  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Elizabeth,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  her  reign  had  exercised  a  spirit 
of  toleration  towards  her  Catholic  subjects,  was  now 
greatly  incensed  against  them,  driven,  as  she  was^  to 
extremities  by  the  continual  torrent  of  abuse  which 
was  poured  upon  her  head  by  the  sectarians  of  Rome. 
The  holy  Pius  V.,  on  the  5th  of  February  1570,  fuhni- 
nated  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  *'  Elizabeth, 
the  so-called  queen  of  England,  who,  after  having 
usurped  the  throne,  has  dared  to  assume  the  title  of 
supreme  chief  of  the  Church,  and,  moreover  "...  [here 
the  bull  enumerates  all  Elizabeth's  crimes].  "We, 
therefore,"  the  bull  continues,  "  by  the  authority  which 
is  given  to  us,  declare  that  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth*,  and 
all  her  adherents,  have  incurred  excommunication; 
that  she  has  forfeited  her  pretended  right  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  we  deprive  her  of  it,  and 
of  all  other  rights,  domains,  privileges,  and  dignities. 
We  absolve  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  of  the  realm, 
and  all  others  her  subjects,  from  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  may  have  tendered  to  her,  prohibiting  thtm 
from  obeying  her  commands,  ordinances,  and  procla- 
mations, under  the  penalty  of  being  excommunicated 
in  Uke  manner."* 

The  abuses  poured  upon  hei:  by  priests  and  Jesuits 

*  See  the  whole  Bull  in  Cret.  vol.  u.  page  2>41. 
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were  most  rerohing  and  insukiiig.  Without  refernng 
to  anci^it  writers^  we  abaJI  quote  a  passage  fi-om 
Cretineaii,  a  writer  of  the  present  orilised  and  tolerant 
age,  that  oar  readers  mar  hare  an  idea  of  what  must 
hare  been  the  scurrilitjr  of  those  tnnes  of  fuiatiGism  and 
mtestine  commotions.  *'The  Holy  See,"  says  the 
French  historian,  "  had  fireqnently  cnrsed  the  heiress 
and  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  The  Cathohcs,  on  the 
other  hand,  haring  penetrated,  akmg  with  all  England, 
into  her  licentioos  and  Tolnptnoos  private  life,  refused 
to  salute  the  mistress  of  Leicester  with  the  name  oi 
maiden  queen,  to  worship  her  c^>rice6,  or  to  applaud 
her  hypocritical  passions."* 

Nor  were  the  Roman  CathoUes  merely  contented 
with  attacking  Elizabeth  by  words — their  deeds  were 
yet  more  criminal.  Long  before  this,  Allen  solicited 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits  to  establish  a  house  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  seems  that  the  General  and  the  Pope  were 
waiting  their  own  time,  Und  that  they  did  not  resolve 
till  the  year  1579  to  grace  Great  Britain  with  a  per- 
manent Jesuitical  establishment.  When  this  resolution 
was  made  known,  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Society  implored,  on  their  knees  (as  it  is  reported), 
to  bo  sent  to  England  to  brave  the  persecutions 
of  lOJ  izaboth;  Mercurianus  told  them,  however,  that 
English  Jesuits  should  be  preferred  for  this  mis- 
sion. In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  Fathers 
Campion  and  Parson  were  chosen  to  head  the  mission, 
whicli  was  composed  of  thirteen  members-t  It  arrived 
at  the  sea-coast  of  France,  about  the  month  of  June 
1680.  Campion  and  Parson  were  both  fellows  of  Ox- 
ford University,  and  not  the  least  among  its  professors 
and  tutors.  It  seems  that  both  of  them  were  Catholics  at 
heart,  though  they  pretended  to  be  Protestants.  The 
Jesuits  affirm  that  Parson  was  dismissed  the  University 
because  of  his  Catholic  sentiments,  while  the  other 
jmrty  assigns  his   immoral   conduct  as  the  reason. 

♦  Cret^  rol.  U.  p.  269.  A  Owjt.  noL  U.  p.  265. 
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Both  took  the  oath;  both,  we  are  assured, repented  it  all 
their  lives.  Both  left  the  uniyersity,  and  after  varioiis 
vicissitudes)  and  the  necessary  probation,  were  received 
among  the  sens  of  Loyola.  As  we  may  beUeve,  Cecil's 
police  knew  almost  all  the  movements  of  these  self- 
invited  visitors.  Their  intended  landing  in  England 
was  announced  to  all  the  authorities,  their  persons 
were  carefully  described,  and  orders  were  given  for 
arresting  them  the  moment  they  put  foot  on  shore. 
But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  Jesuits  eluded  every 
vigilance,  and  Father  Parson,  upon  arriving  at  Dover, 
played  to  the  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  examining 
the  passengers,  a  trick  that  would  shame  any  modem 
Bobert  Macaire.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  a  captain 
returning  from  Flanders ;  and  being  dressed  suitabljjr 
to  the  character  assumed,  so  well  did  he  perform  his 
part,  that  the  inspecting  officer  received  him  with 
every  species  of  civility  and  courtesy,  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  promised,  moreover,  to  shew  every  attention 
to  one  of  the  captain's  merchant  friends,  who,  as  that 
impostor  intimated,  was  expected  every  day  from  the 
Continent,  and  who  proved  to  be  no  other  tnan  Father 
Campion.  When  the  latter  arrived  in  London,  Parson 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  receive  him,  and 
saluted  and  cheered  him  with  the  air  of  one  meeting  a 
long  absent  friend,  so  that  no  one  could  have  suspected 
that  all  was  an  artifice  and  a  trick.* 

The  Jesuits,  once  in  England,  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing operations.  A  meeting  of  all  the  missionaries 
and  secular  priests  was  summoned.  Parson  pre- 
sided. He  was  too  cunning  to  declare  publicly  the 
end  of  their  mission,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  frighten  the 
timid  with  the  announcement  of  some  dangerous  en- 
terprise. He  disclaimed  all  pohtical  objects,  and  said 
that  he  only  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  England  in 
co-operation  with  the  secular  priests ;  and  swore  that 
this  was  his  only  intention.f     But  then  appealing  to  a 

*  See  BartoU  deli'  Ing.  F.  101, 102, 104         t  B«xU!&,  ib\4.« 
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decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  forbade  the  Catho- 
lics to  attend  divine  service  in  Protestant  churches, 
and  recommended  strict  nonconformity.  In  the  com- 
pany of  tlio  more  faithful,  he  inveighed  moat  bitterly 
against  the  queen,  and  pointed  out  with  what  ease  she 
might  be  dethroned,  by  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Pope.  Such  exhortations  as  this  caused 
n  great  ferment  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 

"  Swarms  of  JcsuiU  and  Papists  (from  the  seminaries 
of  Home  and  llheuns),  iinpelled  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
Bodulously  cultivated  for  that  very  purpose,  and  desir- 
ous of  returning  to  llicir  own  country,  were  constantly 
pouring  into  tlie  kingdom.'*"  Parson,  who  was  the 
Provincial,  guided  all  their  movements,  and  himself 
vcant  from  place  to  place  to  excite  the  worst  passions 
of  man's  nature  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  sought 
him,  as  their  spiritual  father,  to  confer  peace  and  con- 
solation. A  great  stir  soon  became  visible  among  the 
Itoman  Catholics.  People  talked  of  nothing  else  than 
conspiracy  and  revolt.  Sinister  rumours  were  afloat, 
and  acquired  new  strsngth  from  day"  to  day,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  times  of  excitement,  when  some 
strange  idea  always  pervades  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  now  the  general  belief  throughout  Eng- 
land that  every  Roman  Catholic  was  a  traitor,  and 
at  the  bidding  of  the  priests  was  ready  to  become  an 
assassin,  A  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  by 
the  Papists,  assisted  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
power,  was  talked  of  as  a  matter  of  more  than  probable 
occurrence.  Above  all,  Kliaabeth — the  beloved  queen 
— the  idol  of  the  people — was  in  danger  every  moment 
of  being  murdered.  Rooks  were  daily  printed  denoun- 
cing more  or  leas  particularly  their  abominable  ma- 
chinations. These  gave  consistency  to  the  popular 
belief.  This  belief  extended  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  and  put  the  nation  into  an 
indescribable  state  of  excitement.  The  government, 
*  Hsnke'a  Siii.  of  the  Pvpa,  vol  i.  p.  £12.    (Bug.  train.) 
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satisfied  thai  the  Jesuits  were  the  cause  of  all  these 
trouble^  and  with  the  view  of  quieting  the  popular 
commotions^  issued  a  proclamation,  which  may  have 
been  considered  just  in  those  days,  but  which  we,  who 
lire  in  a  more  tolerant  age,  must  unconditionally  con- 
demn. Among  its  other  enactments  were  the  follow- 
ing:— ^**That  whosoeyer  had  any  children,  wards, 
kinsmen,  or  other  relations  in  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
should  after  ten  days  give  in  their  names  to  the 
ordinary,  and  within  four  months  call  them  home 
again,  and  when  they  had  returned,  should  forthwith 
give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  said  ordinary.  That 
they  should  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  supply  sudias 
refused  to  return  with  any  money.  That  no  man 
should  entertain  in  his  house  or  harbour  any  priests 
sent  forth  £E*om  the  aforessud  seminaries,  or  Jesuits,  or 
cherish  and  relieye  them.  And  that  whosoever  did  to 
the  contrary,  should  be  accounted  a  favourer  of  rebels 
and  seditious  persons,  and  be  proceeded  against  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  land."* 

The  proclamation  was  boldly  answered  by  pamphlets 
from  each  of  the  Jesuits.  Parson's  was  full  of  viruleince 
towards  the  Protestants,  and  Campion's,  although  writ- 
ten in  a  more  moderate  tone,  was  no  less  offensive.  This 
last  was  entitled  Ten  Reasons,  It  was  a  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  its  supremacy,  and  made  no  little 
noise,  t  In  both  of  these  writings,  it  was  protested 
that  the  Jesuits  were  in  England  solely  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  exercising  their  holy  ministry,  and  not  for  any 
political  end  whatever ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
come  to  modify  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.  Cretmeau  says, 
that  "Parson  and  Campion  would  not  leave  Rome 
until  they  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  this  concession 
(the  modification  of  the  Bull),  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  their  apostolic  mission ;  even  the  Protestants 

*  Camden,  A.i>.  1580. 

i*  It  was  secretly  printed  in  Lady  Stour'shonse,  and  widely  drcnlated. 
— See  Cret.  voL  ii.  p.  272. 
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themselyes  mention  this  in  their  annals  as  a  fact*'* 
4.nd  in  a  note  he  cites  "  Camden/'  We  shall  quote 
for  him  the  passage  of  the  English  annalist. 

"  Robert  Parson  and  Edmund  Campion  were  author- 
ised by  Gregory  XIII.  in  these  words :— ^An  explica- 
tion of  the  bull  issued  by  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth 
and  her  adherents  is  sought  for  from  our  supreme 
lord,  since  the  Catholics  desire  that  it  be  thus  under- 
stood, that  it  should  always  bind  her  and  the  heretics, 
but  by  no  means  the  Catholics,  as  matters  now  stand, 
but  only  when  the  execution  of  the  same  bull  be 
publicly  ordered.  The  supreme  Pontiff  granted  the 
aforesaid  grace  to  Father  Kobert  Parson  and  Edmund 
Campion  when  about  to  set  out  to  England,  on  the 
13th  April  1580,  in  the  presence  of  Father  Oliver 
Manara  assistant."  f 

We  might  perhaps  say  that  this  pretended  conces- 
sion is  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  bull  than  any- 
thing else ;  but  we  shall  be  generous,  and  give  it  the 
best  interpretation  possible.  But  then,  if  we  prove, 
that  all  this  was  a  wily  cunning  contrivance,  that  the 
Jesuits  might  have  greater  chance  of  success  in  their 
treacherous  projects,  their  crime  will  be  still  more 
execrable.  Let  us  examine.  The  facts,  it  is  true,  are 
far  from  us,  and  the  actors  have  long  ago  departed  to 
their  accounts :  True ;  but  then  the  deductions  of 
logic  from  well-authenticated  facts  still  remain  to  us, 
and  are  equally  convincing.  The  Jesuits  assert  that 
the  Pope,  out  of  leniency  and  benignancy  towards 
England  and  its  queen,   had  ordered  them  not  to 

♦  Cret.  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

i*  "  Robertus  Parsonius  et  Edmundus  Campionus  &ciiltatem  impetrd,- 
runt,  a  Gr^orio  XIII.  in  hsec  verba.  Petatur  a  summo  Domino  nostro 
cxplicatio  BuUse  Declaratoriae  ^r  Pium  Y.  contra  Elizabetham  et  ei  ad- 
livrentes,  quern  Catholicis  cupiunt  intelligi  hoc  modo,  ut  obliget  semper 
illam  et  hsereticos,  Catholicos  vero  nullo  modo  rebus  sic  stantibus,  sed 
turn  demum  quando  publica  ejusdem  Bullae  executio  fieri  poterit.  Has 
imedictas  gratias  concessit  summus  Pontifex  Padri  Roberto  Parsonic  et 
Kdmundo  Oampionio,  in  Anglicam  profecturis  die  13  Aprilis  1580,  prse- 
scQte  Padre  Ohverio  Manarco  assistente." — Camden>  p.  464. 
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force  upon  the  Roman  Cadiolic  befierera  the  daose  of 
his  predeeefeBor's  bull  which  firarbade  them,  under  pain 
of  excommonieation,  to  consider  Elizabeth  as  tneir 
legitimate  soToreign.  Well,  if  the  rest  <rf  the  Pope's 
conduct  leads  ns  to  beliere  in  the  ancerity  of  thk 
mandate,  we  shall  absolve  them  of  erery  crime,  and 
say  that  the  Jesuits  proceeded  to  England  with  the 
b^  intenti(»is,  and  were  martyrs  to  their  faith.  But 
who  was  this  pacific  and  tolerant  Pope  i  It  was  Gre- 
gory XHL ;  diat  same  Gregory  who,  at  the  news  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  infernal  feast,  went  in  procession 
to  the  Frendi  Church  in  Rome,  offered  up  thanksgir- 
ings  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blood  of  50,000  of  His 
creatures  barbarously  butchered,  and  had  medals 
struck  to  conmiemorate  this  glorious  eyent !  It  was 
this  same  Gregory  who  had  on  the  preyious  year  sup- 

})lied  the  ruflfian  Stukely  with  money,  arms,  and  troops 
or  the  invasion  of  England,  whilst  the  Catholics  in  the 
interior  were  ordered  to  rise  in  rebellion  in  his  fa- 
vour.* It  was  this  identical  Gregory  who  at  the  same 
time  sent  into  Ireland  the  famous  Dr.  Sanders,  as  the 
Pope's  legate,  with  a  bull  declaring  the  invasion  a 
regular  crusade  with  all  its  privileges !  It  was  that 
same  Gregory  who,  says  Ranke,  ''excited  and  en- 
couraged ail  those  insurrections  whidi  Elizabeth  had 
to  contend  with  in  Ireland."  f  All  these  facts,  proving 
Gregory's  inexorable  hatred  towards  the  Protestants, 
and  his  determined  desire  to  dethrone  Elizabeth,  hap- 
pened shortly  before  and  after  the  mission  of  the 
Jesuits.  And  yet  it  is  pretended  that  this  same  man 
forbade  the  Jesuits  from  mixing  in  political  affairs,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  charged  them  to  preach  obedi- 
ence to  the  queen  I     We  believe  that  few  will  give  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  this  adventurer,  wbom  the  Pope  had  made 
his  chamberlain,  when  off  the  coast  of  Portogal  with  the  fleet  which 
had  been  equipped  for  tiie  inyasion,  was  persuaded  by  king  Sebastian  to 
aooompany  him  in  his  ^iterprise  a^unst  Moroooo,  where  he  perished 
along  with  the  imprudent  monarch  m  PortogaL 

t  Banke'«J7Mr.  qfthePopa,  vol.  L  p.  S&4.    ^Eng.  tctsft.^ 
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Jesuits  credit  on  that  score,  but  rather  will  bo  satisfied 
they  were  stint  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  Up  a  rebellion, 
if  possible  to  find  an  assassin,  and  that  the  injuncUon 
Tsas  nothing  else  than  a  ruse — an  act  of  duplicity  where- 
with the  better  to  succeed  in  their  treasonable  designs, 
The  government  was,  however,  highly  incensed  at 
their  audacity,  and  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  their  capture.  Another  proclamation  was  issued, 
forbidding  any  one  to  harbour,  protect,  or  assist  the 
Jesuits  to  escape,  and  that  he  who  did  so  would  he 
considered  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  produced  an 
effect  quite  contrary  to  what  was  intended.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  who,  before  the  proclamation,  shewed 
no  liking  for  the  Jesuits,  now  risked  their  fortunes, 
their  lives,  to  protect  thom.  So  interesting  does  per- 
secution render  a  man — so  generous  are  the  instincts  of 
the  people.  All  the  activity,  all  tlie  vigilance  of  the 
most  energetic  and  vigilant  of  governments  was  for 
thirteen  months  baffled  Dv  the  dexterity  and  resources 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  history  of  their  escapes,  and 
the  daring  methods  in  which  they  executed  them,  is 
both  curious  and  amusing.  Space  will  not  permit  us 
to  indulge  in  the  recital  of  more  tlian  one  of  those 
marvellous  escapes.  One  evening  the  house  in  which 
Parson  had  sought  a  retreat  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  band  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Resistance 
or  concealment  was  impossible.  Parson  at  once  de- 
t«rminod  on  what  he  would  do.  He  went  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  calmly  asked  what  they  wanted. 
"  The  Jesuit,"  was  the  reply.  "  Walk  in,"  said  he, 
and  search  for  him  quietly ;"  and  as  they  entered, 
he  went  out,  and  made  his  escape."  The  escapes  of 
Campion  were  no  less  wonderful.  He  himself  wrote, 
"  My  dresses  are  most  numerous,  my  fashions  are 
various,  and  as  for  names,  I  have  an  abundance. "f 
The  government,  enraged  at  being  so  often  baffled, 
had  recourse,  wo  are  sorry  to  say,  to  persecution. 
Am.  Liu.  15S3.         +  Bart.  dell.  Ing.  F.  117. 
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Thofosands  of  citizeiis  were  thrown  into  prison  for 
nonoonfomutj,  or  on  mere  suspicion.  Domiciliary 
Tisits  freanentty  disturbed  even  the  inoffensiTe  and 
peacefid  Papists,  whilst  the  Jesuit  authors  of  all 
these  disturtMuioes  and  miseries  laughed  at  the 
abc»iiYe  attempts  of  their  enemies  to  capture  them. 
At  last,  in  July  1581,  Elliot,  a  Papist,  betrayed 
Campion.  He  was  arrested  along  with  two  otner 
priests,  in  a  secret  closet  in  a  wall  of  the  castle 
of  Yates.  They  mounted  him  on  the  largest  horse 
that  oould  be  got,  tied  his  legs  under  it,  pinioned  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  fixed  a  placsurd  on  his  hat 
with  this  inscription,  in  great  capitals,  **  Campion, 
the  seditious  Jesuit."  He  was  brought  to  London, 
surrounded  by  a  great  multitude,  Yociferating  impre- 
cations and  curses  upon  his  head.  The  shouts  of  jubi- 
lee among  the  Protestants  throughout  England  were 
deafening,  and  many  a  sincere  person  rejoiced  at  it, 
as  if  by  this  capture  the  kingdom  was  rescued  from 
imminent  danger  and  certain  destruction. 

The  contradiction  which  existsbetween  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  writers,  regarding  the  treatment,  trial,  and 
execution  of  the  Jesuits,  renders  it  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  The  one  party  calls 
them  innocent  martyrs,  the  other  infernal  traitors.  The 
one  complains  that  they  were  most  unmercifully  treated, 
the  other,  that  they  had  too  much  lenity  shewn  them. 
It  is.  however,  an  incontestible  fact  that  they  were  put  to 
the  torture,  and  Cretineau  is  right  when  he  exclaims 
against  the  Protestants,  who,  while  professing  to  abhor 
the  Papal  Inquisition  so  much,  now  adopted  all  its  bar- 
barous proceedings.  It  may  be  also  true,  that  a  jury 
sitting  nowat  Westminster  would  not  find  si^cient  mate- 
rial from  which  to  condemn  them.  But  we  must  remind 
the  Catholics,  that  to  judge  of  these  events  with  imparti- 
ality, we  must  transport  ourselves  to  those  times,  when 
Ireland  was  in  an  almost  continual  state  of  rebellion ; 
when  England  was  daily  menaced  with  invasion ;  when 
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the  Roman  Catholics  of  all  Europe  spoke  of  another 
Saint  Batholomew ;  when  torrents  of  imprecations 
were  poured  out  against  Elizabeth,  her  ministers,  and 
all  her  tVoteatant  subjects.  We  must  go  back  to  those 
times  when  the  Jesuits  persuaded  the  Roman  Catiiohea 
that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  for  them  to  acknowledge  Eli- 
zabeth's right  to  the  throne ;  to  those  times  in  which 
the  Jesuitical  doctrine,  that  it  was  lawful,  nay  meri- 
torious, to  kill  an  excommunicated  king,  had  already 
been  proclaimed;  finally,  to  those  times  when  the  con- 
test had  come  to  this, — "  Whether  England  should  be 
Protestant  nnder  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  or  Cathohc 
under  Mary  of  Scotland,  or  Philip  of  Spain."  That 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope  caused  all  this  agitation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Hume,  quoting  a 
passage  from  Camden,  and  Walaingham's  letter  in 
Burnet,  appears  to  me  to  assign  the  most  plausible 
reason  for  it  io  the  following  words : — "  And  though 
the  exercise  of  every  religion  hut  the  established  one 
was  prohibited  by  the  statute,  the  violation  of  this  lawj 
by  saying  mass,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  pri- 
vate houses,  was,  in  many  instances,  connived  at; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hep  reign,  shewed  little  reluctance  agiunst  go- 
ing to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of 
public  worship.  The  Pope,  sensible  that  this  practice 
would  by  degrees  reconcile  all  his  partisans  to  the  Re- 
formed rehgion,  hastened  the  publication  of  the  bull, 
which  excommunicated  the  queen,  and  freed  her  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  great  pajna 
were  taken  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome  to  render  the 
breach  between  the  two  religions  as  wide  as  possible, 
and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  Protestant  churchea 
appear  highly  criminal  in  the  Catholics.  These  prac- 
tices, with  the  rebellion  which  ensued,  increased  the 
vigilence  and  severity  of  the  government ;  but  the 
Romanists,  if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that 
of  the  nonconformists  in   other  countries,  and  with 
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tfa^  own  maTJnw  idi^re  they  domineered,  could  not 
jui^^  oonqpfaun  of  Tiolenoe  or  peraecation."* 

Tne  tndh  of  this  assertion  is  rendered  still  more 
eYideot  by  a  petition  of  tiie  Kngliah  GathoHc  priests 
themselTes^  aodressed  to  the  Pope»  in  which  they  say, 
**  Thai  those  fiithers  (the  Jesuits)  were  the  sole  authors 
of  an  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  EogUsh  Church; 
that,  previous  to  the  Jesuits'  oomebto  to  England,  no 
Catholic  had  bkbn  aocusbd  of  high  treason  ;  that 
they  no  sooner  made  their  appearauce  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, than  the  aspect  of  things  be^an  to  undergo  a 
change;  that  their  political  ambition  was  manifest; 
and  that  they  had  set  a  price  on  the  crown,  and  put 
the  kingdom  to  auctioiL"t  These  were  the  times  and 
the  circumstances  in  which,  on  the  20th  of  November 
1581,  Campion  and  fifteen  other  priests  were  brought 
to  trial  at  Westminster.  They  were  all  condemned, 
and  three  Jesuits,  Campion,  Sherwin,  and  Briant, 
were  publicly  executed.  Cretineau  and  the  other 
Jesuit  historians  give  them  the  name  of  martyrs. 
Hume,  on  the  contrary,  following  the  historians  of  the 
epoch,  says,  that ''  Campion  was  detected  in  treason- 
able practices,  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  was  publicly  executed."  f  It  is  repeat- 
edly affirmed  in  the  JustitiQ  Britannida,  and  partiy 
proved,  that  they  were  convicted  of  treason  and  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  queen.  One  strong 
proof  against  Campion,  was  the  production  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  found  means  to  forward  to  Father  Pond, 
another  Jesuit  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  in  which 
he  writes : — "  I  feel  in  myself  courage  enough,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  have  the  strength,  not  to  let  drop  from 
my  mouth  one  single  word  which  may  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Church  of  God,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
torments."  §  But  we  repeat,  even  though  proofs 
had  been  deficient  for  a  strictly  legal  condemnation, 

♦  Hmne,  chap.  xL  (a.d.  1579).  +  See  De  Thou,  a.d.  1687. 

t  Hume,  chap.  zli.  (▲.».  1580),         §  Cfet.  toL  li.  i^.^£A. 
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there  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong  moral  certitude  of  their 
having  heen  conspirators,  purposely  sent  into  England 
to  cause  a  revolt,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  the  as- 
sassination of  the  queen.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the 
objection  raised  against  the  legality  of  the  form,  no 
one  will  deny  the  substantial  justice  by  which  they 
were  punished. 

After  the  capture  of  Campion,  Parson,  like  a  prudent 
general,  not  wisliing  to  risk  bis  own  person,  on  which 
so  much  depended,  left  England  for  France,  where, 
feeling  himself  secure,  he  gave  vent  to  his  hatred, 
poured  out  curses  aud  maledictions  on  the  whole  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  set  on  foot  new  plots  and  new  conspi- 
racies, In  conjunction  with  Dr  Allen,  the  Guises,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  (Mary's  Resident  at  the  court 
of  France),  he  sent  over  to  Scotland  Father  Creighton, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  James  VI,  to  Romanism; 
and  of  exciting  him  to  join  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain  in  war  against  England,  promising  him  money 
and  all  sorts  of  favours  from  both  these  monarchs, 
Creighton  frequently  crossed  over  from  France  to 
Scotland  to  effect  this  league ;  and  once,  when  on  his 
way,  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  conveyed  being  seized, 
he  tore  some  papers,  with  the  design  of  throwing 
them  into  the  soa,  but  the  wind  blowing  them  bacK 
upon  the  deck,  the  pieces  were  arranged  together, 
and  brought  to  liglit  some  dangerous  secrets,* 

The  famous  William  Parry  was  detected  about  the 
same  time.  This  man,  who  had  received  the  queen's 
pardon  for  a  crime  deserving  capital  punishment,  went 
to  travel.  He  reptured  to  Venice,  where  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Father  Palmio,  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  in  that  loeahty,  that  he  could  not  do  a  more 
meritorious  action  than  kill  his  sovereign  and  benefae- 
Carapeggio,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  approved  of 
this;  and  Kagazzont,  the  Pope's  legate  in  Paris,  to 
confirm  him  in  this  criminal  enterprise,  promised  him 
GuudeD  in  Bome,  i^Jiap.  xli,  {a.h.  1631). 
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from  the  Holy  See,  not  only  absolation,  bat  also  the 
Pope's  paternal  benediction,  and  a  plenary  indulgence 
for  all  his  sins.  Morgan,  a  Catholic  gentleman  resid- 
ing in  Paris,  gave  him  additional  encouragement. 
Parry  returned  to  England,  where,  after  some  delay, 
he  disclosed  his  design  to  Nevil,  who  resolved  to  have 
a  share  in  the  merit  of  its  execution.  Both  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  their  Uves  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
duty  which  they  were  taught  was  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  true  religion. 
But  while  they  were  watching  for  a  fit  opportunity  to 
put  this  execrable  parricide  into  execution,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  died  in  exile ;  and  as  Nevil  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  family  possessions,  he,  in  the  hope  of  being 
put  into  the  family  estates  and  honours,  betrayed  the 
whole  conspiracy.  Parry  was  arrested,  and  confessed 
his  guilt  both  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  jury  who  tried 
him.  The  letter  of  the  Cardinal  of  Como,  m  which  he 
announced  to  Parry  that  the  Holy  Father  sent  him  abso- 
lution, his  blessing,  and  plenary  indulgence,  was  pro- 
duced before  the  court,  and  put  Parry's  declaration 
beyond  all  doubt.*  He  was  condemned,  and  received 
the  punishment  due  to  his  treason.  Parry,  among 
other  revelations,  said  that  he  had  informed  Father 
Creighton  of  his  purpose ;  and  as  this  Jestiit  was  in  prison 
at  the  time,  he  was  examined  concerning  Parry.  At 
first  he  denied  all  acquaintance  with  him,  but  he  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  Walsingham,  confessing  that  Parry 
had  indeed  declared  to  him  his  intention  of  taking  the 
queen's  Ufe,  and  had  also  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
matter ;  that  he  (Creighton)  answered  that  it  was  not 
lavrful  to  do  so,  omnino  non  liceret;  that,  on  being 
pressed  by  Parry,  whether,  to  save  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  many,  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  away  a  single 
life,  he,  the  Jesuit,  answered,  that  even  in  this  case  one 
ought  not  to  attempt  such  a  deed  without,  at  least, 
feeling  an  inspiration  from  ahovej\  This  answer,  ui 
♦  state  TridU,  yoh  I  pp,  103, 104.  +  Camdea  MidDft 'KVis^ 
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mj  opinion,  was  more  apt  to  inflame  the  fanaticism 
of  the  man  than  to  check  him  in  his  parricidal  pro- 
jects.  And  yet  this  was  all  that  Creighton  could 
say  in  his  own  jostification.  Now  it  is  astonishing 
with  what  impudence  Cretin^aa  tries  to  perrert  the 
truth  of  this  affair.  listen  to  his  narrative.  He  pre- 
tends that  Walsingham  had  sent  Parry  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  order  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  Jesuits ;  that 
he  revealed  to  many  of  them  his  design  to  murder 
Elizabeth,  and  was  mssuaded  by  ail  from  the  commit- 
tal of  such  an  abominable  crime;  that,  being  introduced 
by  an  English  gentleman  (Morgan,  no  doubt)  to  the 
Pope's  legate,  Ragazzoni,  he.  Parry,  presented  to  him 
a  petition,  craving  the  holy  father's  blessing,  and 
absolution  of  his  sins;  that,  having  returned  to 
England,  he  was  introduced  to  the  queen,  to  whom 
he  related  that  the  Jesuits,  and  the  partisans  of  Mary 
Stewart,  had  excited  him  to  take  away  her  life ;  that 
he  was  not  credited  by  the  queen ;  that  he  had  sub- 
sequently fallen  i^to  indigence ;  that  misery  and  de- 
spair had  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  executinff 
in  reality  the  imaginary  crime  which  he  pretended 
to  have  meditated  with  the  Jesuits.*  And  to  explain 
Cardinal  Como's  letter,  he  adds — "As  to  the  Pope's 
indulgences  and  absolution,  no  matter  how  great  these 
favours  may  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  pious  and  the 
faithful,  aux  yeux  de  la  piete,  et  de  la  foi,  it  must, 
nevertheless,  be  confessed,  that  every  one  may  obtain 
them  without  being  obliged  to  assassinate  a  heretic  prin- 
cess." f  Although  the  absurdity  of  these  justifications 
be  already  quite  manifest,  we  shall  suggest  one  or  two 
observations.  What  interest  could  Walsingham  have 
had  in  sending  Parry  to  know  the  opimon  of  the 
Jesuits  upon  the  projected  murder  of  the  queen? 
These  Jesuits  were  safe  from  the  minister's  anger,  since 

*  "  La  misdre  et  le  d6sespoir  lai'inspirdrent  la  pens6e  d'ex^uter  en 
iMlU  le  crime  imaginaire  qu'il  pr^tendait  avoir  m6dit6  areo  les  J6- 
mutes, " 
f  Cret  ' 
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they  were  in  foreign  countries.  Pairy  did  not  set  plots 
on  foot  which  should  involve  many  persons,  whose 
names  it  might  have  been  useful  to  Know ;  he  did  not 
ask  to  be  made  privy  to  any  secret,  or  to  be  sent  back 
to  £ngland  directed  to  some  Popish  partisan  to  dis- 
cover and  betray  him.  No-— he  was  only  sent  for  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  what  answer  the  Jesuits  would 
give  to  his  question — "  May  I,  or  may  I  not,  kill  the 
queen  V  out  Walsingham  was  not  only  a  stupid,  he 
was  also  an  ungrateful,  minister.  He  employed  a  man 
in  a  most  serious  and  delicate  affair,  he  disclosed  to 
that*  same  man  dangerous  and  rather  dism*aceful 
secrets,  and  that  man,  immediately  after  he  nad  ac^ 
comphshed  his  mission,  was  driven  to  extremities  for 
want  of  food  I  Alas  I  Monsieur  Cretinean,  your  at- 
tempted justification  proves  the  culpability  of  your 
Jesuits  more  forcibly  uian  any  other  proof  could. 

A  severe  law  was  now  passed  by  parliament  against 
the  Jesuits.  The  law  enacted  that  they  should  depart 
the  kingdom  within  forty  days ;  that  those  who  should 
remain  beyond  that  time,  or  should  afterwards  return, 
should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  that  those  who  harboured 
or  relieved  them  should  be  guilty  of  felony ;  that  those 
who  were  educated  in  seminaries,  if  they  did  not  return 
in  six  months  after  notice  given,  and  did  not  submit 
themselves  to  the  queen,  before  a  bishop,  or  two  jus- 
tices, should  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  that,  if  any  so 
submitting  themselves,  should  within  ten  years  ap- 
proach the  court,  or  come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their 
submission  should  be  void.* 

Of  fifty  or  sixty  Jesuits,  a  part  being  frightened,  left 
England  of  their  own  accord,  while  the  rest  were  dis- 
covered and  sent  away,  but  only  to  become  still  more 
dangerous  enemies.  We  beg  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Hume  regarding  the  too  famous  conspiracy  of  Babing- 
ton,  which  passage  exactly  expresses  our  ideas  upon 
the  subject : — 

*  22  JSliz.  e.  ii. 
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"  The  English  seminary  at  Rheims  liad  wropfrtt 
themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animosity 
against  the  queen.  The  recent  persecutions  from 
which  they  had  escaped ;  the  new  rigours  which  they 
knew  awaited  them  in  the  course  of  their  missions ; 
the  liberty  which  at  present  they  enjoyed,  of  declaim- 
ing against  that  princess ;  and  the  contagion  of  that 
rehgious  fury  which  everywhere  surrounded  them  in 
France ; — all  these  causes  had  obliterated  within  them 
every  maxim  of  common  sense,  aud  every  principle  of 
morals  or  humanity.  Intoxicated  with  admiration  of 
the  Divine  power  and  infalhbility  of  the  Pope,  they 
revered  his  bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed tho  queen ;  and  some  of  them  had  gone  to  that 
height  of  extravagance  as  to  assert,' that  the  perform- 
ance had  been  mamediately  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and 
of  that  princess  in  particular,  was  represented  as  the 
most  meritorious  of  all  enterprises ;  and  they  taught, 
that  whoever  perished  in  such  attempts,  enjoyed  with- 
out dispute  the  glorious  and  never-fading  crown  of 
martyrdom.  By  such  doctrines  they  instigated  a  man 
of  desperate  courage,  who  had  served  some  years  in 
the  low  countries  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  to 
attempt  the  life  of  Ehzabeth ;  and  this  assassin  having 
made  a  vow  to  persevere  in  his  design,  was  sent  over 
to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of 
the  more  zealous  Catholics."" 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  follow  the  Jesuits  in  all 
their  machinations  against  both  the  queen  and  the 
state,  neither  would  it  afford  any  additional  instruc- 
tion. We  shall  pass  in  silence  the  efforts  of  Father 
Garnet  to  raise  a  revolt  when  the  Invincible  Armada 
was  approaching.  We  shall  not  even  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Cretineau,  where  he  confesses  without  the 
least  hesitation  that  Phihp  II,  had  sent  a  host  of 
Jesuits  along  with  the  Armada,  while  Father  Soiarez 
'  Hume's  Rid.  of  Eng.  otap.  ilii. 
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by  his  order  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  im- 
plore Divine  aid  for  its  success.  We  shall  not  further 
demonstrate,  that  if  thej  were  not  the  prime  movers  of 
eveiy  plot,  ihey  were  at  least  implicated  less  or  more 
in  them  alL  Nor  shall  we  detam  our  readers  with 
details  of  the  deeds  they  performed  in  Scotland,  where 
their  influence  depended  in  great  part,  as  the  Jesuits 
assert,  upon  the  state  of  friendship  between  James  and 
Elizabeth.  We  shall  merely  translate  a  ^gle  passage 
from  their  historian: — "After  the  death  of  Mary 
Stuart,'*  says  Cretineau,  "  James  seemed  disposed  to 
break  up  all  intercourse  with  England ;  and,  that  this 
rupture  might  be  the  better  publicly  attested,  James 
not  only  granted  to  the  Jesuits  a  free  access  into  his 
dominions,  but  also  himself  invited  them  to  come."* 
We  give  this  quotation  as  we  find  it,  without  being 
responsible  for  its  veracity ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  Jesuits,  even  from  the  confession  of 
their  own  party,  were  the  most  perfidious  and  dange- 
rous-enemies that  England  ever  had  to  contend  with. 
And  as  they  were  then,  so  they  are  still.  If  they 
hated  England  and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  16th 
century,  they  bear  no  less  hate  to  England  and  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  19th.  Let  an  opportunity  present 
itself,  and  you  shall  see  them  again  heading  the  re- 
bellion, and  preaching  murder  as  the  most  meritorious 
of  all  actions.  Nor  do  they  remain  inactive  while 
waiting  for  the  opportunity.  Their  evil  genius  is  con- 
stantly present  and  active.  Many  are  the  parents 
whose  last  days  are  saddened  with  the  thought  that 
their  children  have  forsaken  the  green  pastures  and 
the  untainted  waters  of  pure  gospel  truth,  for  the 
turbid  waters  of  adulterous  Babylon, — ^these  children, 
once  the  worshippers  of  God,  now  the  idolaters  of  man, 
whom  some  disguised  son  of  Loyola,  skilfully  insinu- 
ating himself  into  their  young  minds  and  unsuspecting 
hearts,  has  seduced  from  the  right  path.     These  riots, 

♦  Cret  Tol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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that  blood  spilt  at  Stockport,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
elsewhere — the  attempted  beginning  of  a  civil  war— ^ 
believe  me,  is  due  to  the  Jesuits,  some  of  whom,  whiie 
in  tho  confeasional  or  in  the  midst  of  private  circles 
they  speak  with  feigned  devotion  of  the  infallibility 
and  supremacy  of  their  Cburcb,  always  find  moans,  at 
the  same  time,  of  exciting,  indirectly  it  may  be,  the 
ignorant  and  the  bigoted  against  the  Prot«stanta ;  while 
the  hypocritical  occupation  of  others  in  the  public 
streets  will  be  to  pour  out  torrents  of  bitter  invectives 
against  the  abominations  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
stir  up  the  worst  passions  of  the  Protestants  against 
their  fellow-citizena  the  Papists  I  What,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  asked,  could  prompt  the  latter  to  such  infer- 
nal wickedness?  The  accomplishment,  I  answer,  of 
their  mysterious  designs,  though  this  should  be  at  the 
cost  of  the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  unotfending 
fellow-beings.  Such  demoniacal  perfidy  might  well, 
to  the  honour  of  mankind,  be  scarcely  credited ;  but 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  relate.  The  fact  is  unfor- 
tunately too  notorious  to  be  contradicted,  and  will  go 
far  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Jesuits,  In  our  last  struggle,  in  that  mortal  combat 
which  we,  poor  and  inexperienced  as  we  were, 
fought  single-handed  against  the  Pope  and  all  his 
supporters,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  when  Kome 
was  besieged  and  the  trumpet  sounded  daily  for 
battle,  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  wearing  a 
beard  and  moustache,  was  seen  gomg  about  from  place 
to  place,  praising  the  soldiers  for  their  valour,  encourag- 
ing the  citizens  not  to  desert  their  walls,  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  youth  with  the  glory  of  dying  for  one's 
country,  and  cursing  the  French,  the  Pope,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits,  No  one  knew  who  he  was,  but  many 
a  one  admired  him,  and  gave  him  credit  for  being 
an  ardent  patriot.  One  day,  however,  some  of  tlie 
National  Guards  perceived  a  sort  of  telegraph  on  a 
house  beliind  the  Quirinal,  almost  over  the  waJl  of  the 
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<nty,  and  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  lliey  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  premises,  and  there  found  three 
persons  making  signals  to  the  enemy.  These  three 
were  Jesuits,  and  one  of  them  was  reoogmsed  as  the 
yerj  incognito  who,  a  few  hours  previously,  was 
encouraging  the  people  to  fight.  They  were  arrested, 
and  when  on  theur  way  to  the  state  prison,  the  Jesuit 
wearing  the  moustache  being  recognised  by  some 
women,  they  tore  him  from  the  hanc^  of  the  escort^ 
stabbed  him,  and  threw  both  him  and  his  companions 
into  the  Tiber.  Five  persons  were  afterwards  taken 
and  executed  under  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  in 
this  criminal  action.  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  having 
indulged  in  these  remarks.  They  are  wrung  from  a 
man  who  has  witnessed  many  of  th^  iniquities,  and 
experienced  much  of  their  perfidy.  I  may,  however, 
assure  the  reader  that  the  narrator  will  not  be  influ- 
enced by  these  recoUections. 


POBTUGAL. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal  was  not  of  so 
criminal  a  nature  as  in  England,  it  was  certainly  far 
more  bold,  and  productive  of  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  Portuguese  nation.  We  have  abeady 
seen  that  the  Jesuits  had,  from  the  very  first,  acquired 
great  influence  in  that  country,  an  influence  which,  atlter 
the  death  of  John  III.,  became  paramount.  During 
and  after  the  minority  of  Don  Sebastian,  the  Jesuits 
were  the  confessors  of  all  the  royal  family.  Consalves 
de  Camei*a  was  first  the  tutor  and  afterwards  the  confes- 
sor of  the  young  king,  and  possessed  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  his  mind,  that  nothing  important  was  done 
without  his  consent  or  that  of  his  brother  Martin, 
Count  of  Calhette.  Catherine  of  Austria,  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  and  granchnother  to  the  king,  a  wise  and 
clear-sighted  princess,  dismissed  her  coulesioti  vo^d^ 
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complained  to  General  Borgia  of  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  For  this  she  Was  deprived  of 
the  regency,  which  devolved  on  Cardinal  Henry,  de- 
voted both  soul  and  body  to  the  order.  Meanwhile 
Don  Sebastian  had  reached  manhood,  and  the  nation 
was  impatient  to  see  him  married,  that  the  line  of  royal 
descent  might  be  unbroken.  A  French  princess,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  were  considered 
fit  matches,  but  were  both  rejected.  The  Jesuits  were 
accused  of  preventing  Don  Sebastian  from  marrying, 
with  the  design  of  making  a  Jesuit  of  him,  alid  then 
becoming  heirs  to  his  throne.  Strange  as  this  accusa- 
tion may  appear,  yet  it  is  true  in  its  principal  part.  Let 
us  first  listen  to  what  Pasquier,  a  contemporary  histori- 
an, and  a  celebrated  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  says  on  the  point : — "  The  Jesuits,  shrewd  and  well 
advised  as  they  were,  saw  that  this  territonr  (Portugal) 
was  a  proper  soil  to  make  their  vine-tree  fruitful,  and, 
in  order  that  they  might  the  better  succeed  in  their 
projects,  on  their  very  entrance  into  the  kingdom  they 
caused  themselves  to  be  called  not  Jesuits,  but  apostles, 
comparing  themselves  with  those  who  followed  our  Lord, 
and  they  are  there  still  designated  by  the  same  name. 
The  sovereignty  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Don  Se- 
bastian, these  good  apostles  thought  that  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  would  soon  become  the  property  of  their 
community ;  and  they  frequently  solicited  him  that  no 
one  should  in  future  be  King  of  Portugal  except  a  Je- 
suit, and  chosen  by  their  own  order,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Popes  at  Rome  are  elected  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  And  because  the  king,  although  supersti- 
tious as  superstition  itself,  could  not,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  dared  not,  subscribe  to  their  wishes,  they 
persuaded  him  that  it  had  been  so  ordered  by  God, 
as  he  himself  would  hear  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
near  the  sea-shore.  This  poor  prince  was  so  misled 
as  to  go  there  two  or  three  times,  but  they  could  not 
^ct  their  part  so  well  as  to  make  him  hear  the  voice. 
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They  had  not  as  yet  in  their  company  an  impostor  to 
rival  Justinian,  who  in  Rome  was  able  to  coanterfeit  the 
leproas.  These  gentlemen,  perceiving  that  they  could 
not  gain  their  enos  by  this  way,  did  not,  however,  give 
up  the  pursuit.  This  king,  Jesuit  from  his  soul,  would 
not  marry.  In  order  to  render  themselves  still  more 
important,  they  advised  him  to  march  against  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  pitched  battle. 
This  was  the  fruit  which  Don  Sebastian  reaped  for 
having  beUeved  the  Jesuits.  What  I  have  just  related 
I  learned  from  the  deceased  Marquis  of  Fisani,  an  excel- 
lent Roman  Cathohc,  and  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Spanish  court."  *  For  our  own  part,  while  we  are  con- 
vmced  of  the  truth  of  the  selfish  plot,  we  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  Pasquier  in  regard  to  the  end  which  he  at- 
tributes to  them.  Bold  and  daring  as  they  are,  they 
would  not  have  braved  popular  opinion  with  such  im- 
pudence. They  were  too  clear-sighted  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  European  courts  would  not  permit  them  to 
"have  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Yet  Pasquier  did  not 
invent  this  piece  of  romance  himself.  The  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  story  was  repeated  throughout  all  Europe. 
And  this  is  so  true,  that  Father  Maggio,  Provincial  of 
Austria,  wrote  to  Borgia  from  Prague,  in  the  year 
1571,  in  the  following  manner : — "  Here  the  people 
talk  of  nothing  else  than  of  the  Portuguese  affairs. 
Despatches  come  from  Spain,  announcing  that  the  king 
often  acts  so  as  to  alarm  the  whole  nation.  They  add, 
that  our  brethren  {Us  notres)  are  the  instigators  of 
such  conduct ;  that  they  wish  to  make  a  Jesuit  of  the 
king;  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  assert, 
that  they  {les  notres)  have  alone  prohibited  him  from 
marrying  the  French  king's  sister."  f 

This  letter  evidently  shews  that  all  Europe  be- 
lieved that  the  Jesuits  were  masters  of  Portugal,  and 
that  they  had  the  disposal  of  the  crown  almost  en- 

*  Pasquier,  CaUchisme  des  JesuiteSf  lib.  iii.  cb.  1^- 
t  See  Cret  vol  iL  p.  79, 
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tirely  at  their  wilL  M(treoyer,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Jesuits  were  accused  of  ^ying  instigated  the  impetu-* 
ous  king  to  undertake/the  conquest  of  Morocco,  in 
which  attempt  he  lost  ]^oth  his  Me  and  his  kingdom. 

Let  uSy  however,  t^'  be  impartial,  listen  to  their 
justification.  Crelineau  asserts  that  these  accusations 
were  calumnies,  and  gives  us  the  following  as  proof: — 
On  the  marriage  question,  he  produces  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  accused  Father  Consalves  himself,  in 
which,  after  having  contradicted  most  of  the  calum- 
niations which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  he  adds — 
"  So,  if  I  have  anything  to  reproach  myself  with,  it  is 
for  insisting  too  much  that  the  marriage  might  take 
place.  Those  who  told  the  Pope  that  the  heart  of 
the  king  was  in  my  hands,  and  that  I  can  direct  his 
affections  as  I  please,  think  of  Sebastian  what  they 
would  beUeve  of  anv  other  young  man  of  his  age.  .  . 
.  .  .  But  he  is  obstinate,  and  in  this  matter  he  re- 
mains immovable  to  all  my  advices."*  We  shall 
scarcely  be  blamed,  however,  if  we  confess  ourselves 
sceptical  regarding  the  truth  of  these  justifications. 

To  exculpate  the  fathers  for  having  mduced  the  king 
to  undertake  the  expedition  against  Morocco,  Cretineau 
<  quotes  a  passage  from  Mendoza,  a  man  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  simply  asserts,  "  That 
all  the  Jesuits  were  opposed  to  the  expedition  to  Africa." 
'iliese  two  lines,  written  long  after  the  event,  and  by 
a  partisan  of  the  order,  constitute  the  only  proof  of 
their  innocence  which  the  Jesuits  can  adduce. 

After  such  attempted  justifications,  there  can  remain 
no  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  wrested  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  Don  Sebastian,  to  place  it  upon  that  of  Philip  II. 
Philip  was  at  that  time  the  friend  and  the  most  power- 
ful supporter  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  the  chief  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  party — ^the  hope  of  the  Papists — ^the 
dread  of  the  Protestants.  These  reasons,  I  believe, 
induced  the  Jesuits  to  accomplish  this  abominable 

♦  Cret.  vol.  ii.  p.  78, 
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tresichery.  At  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian,  Cardinal 
Henry  assumed  the  name  of  king,  and  asked  from  the 
estates  of  Portugal  that  Philip  should  be  declared  his 
successor.  They  refused.  Philip  invaded  Portugal. 
The  Jesuits  usea  all  their  influence  in  his  favour,  ex- 
communicated Don  Antonio  de  Crato,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  crown,  and  placed  Philip  on  the  throne  of 
their  benefactors.  We  must  observe,  that  we  believe 
that  neither  the  honest  and  conscientious  Borgia  nor 
the  old  and  insignificant  Mercurianus  were  privy  to 
this  treacherous  transaction.  They  were  persons  in 
no  way  to  be  trusted  with  such  secrets.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  Portuguese  monarchs,  who  first 
nursed  these  sons  of  Loyola  in  their  bosoms,  foimd  that 
they  had  been  giving  life  to  a  serpent,  which  now  stung 
them  to  the  heart.  But  unfortunately  the  example 
was  lost ;  the  Portuguese  monarchs  continued  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Jesuits,  and  one  of  them,  Joseph  I.,  barely 
escaped  falling  under  the  poniard  of  tiie  assasmn  hired 
by  the  fathers. 


FBANCB. 

We  have  seen  the  Jesuits  executed  in  England  as 
traitors.  We  beheld  them  in  Portugal,  as  successful 
conspirators,  dispose  of  a  sceptre  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  their  benefactors.  We  shall  now  see  them 
in  France  acting  the  part  of  traitors,  conspirators,  and 
re^cides,  and  the  principal  cause  of  an  indescribable 
evil.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  famous  arret 
(decision)  of  1554,  by  which  the  parliament  of  Paris 
refused  to  admit  the  Jesuits  into  the  kingdom.  From 
this  time,  down  to  the  year  1562,  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  had  repeatedly  obtained  from  the  French 
sovereign  letters  patent  authorising  their  establish- 
ment ;  out  the  parliament  by  repeated  m^its  refus- 
ing to  register  them,  rendered  these  letteTa  xLUgpX^"^^ , 
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and  the  contest  went  on,  with  no  prospect  of  dedsion. 
The  king,  the  Guises,  and  a  party  of  vie  nobles,  sided 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  parli^unent,  the  university,  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  his  clergy,  were  against  them. 
The  principal  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits 
which  was  advanced  by  their  adversaries  was,  that  they 
had  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Rome  privileges*  which 
made  them  independent  of  the  ordinary  and  of  every 
other  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  obviate  this  objection, 
the  Jesuits,  in  1560,  determined  to  carry  their  point, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,in  which  they  renounced 
their  privileges,  and  solenmly  engaged  to  respect  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  those  of  the  Gallican  Church,' 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries. f 
The  court  now  imperatively  commanded  the  parlia- 
ment to  admit  the  Jesuits.  The  Archbishop  de 
Belley,  vanquished  by  "the  urgency  of  the  court, 
from  which  he  expected  the  Cardinal's  hat,"  J  partly 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  gave  his  consent,  but 
under  so  many  restrictions,  that,  as  Cretineau  says,  it 
Avas  rather  a  protest  against  them  than  anything  else. 
The  parliament,  which  till  now  had  withheld  its  con- 
sent, leaning  on  the  archbishop's  opposition,  now 
registered  the  king's  letters  patent,  but  under  the 
same  restrictions;  adding,  that  the  Jesuits  might 
appeal  to  the  next  national  council  or  assembly.  At 
this  very  time  a  national  council  was  convened  at 
Poissy,  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  religious  dissen- 
sion, and  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Church.  Catherine 
de  Medici,  whose  favourite  maxim  was,  divide  et  im-. 

*  These  are  some  of  the  numberless  privileges  that  the  Jesuits  had  ob- 
tained from  diflferent  Popes  even  within  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
their  establishment : — They  had  the  privilege  of  having  a  private  chapel 
in  everv  house  or  college,  and  to  celebrate  mass  even  in  time  of  interdict; 
of  absolving  from  every  censure  even  in  cases  reserved  for  the  Pope  alone  ; 
ot  dispensing  from  religious  vows,  or  from  impediments  to  marriage  ;  of 
conferring  academical  degrees  which  entitled  tne  graduate  to  the  honours 
and  privileges  conferred  by  the  royal  universities.  They  were  exempted 
from  tithes  and  from  all  other  ecclesiastical  contributions ;  and,  above 
all,  they  were  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 

f  500  Crei.  vol.  i  pp.  406,  407.  JIbid. 
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peria^  shewed  herself  impartial  in  this  contest,  think- 
ing to  retain  the  obedience  of  one  party  by  the  fear  it 
had  of  the  other.  She  herself,  therefore,  along  with 
the  king  and  the  whole  court,  assisted  at  the  (^uncil 
of  Poissy.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  theological 
discussions  of  this  assembly.  We  shall  only  say,  that 
although  a  Roman  Catholic  cardinal  presided  over  and 
directed  it,  and  although  the  Roman  Catholics  had  a 
large  majority,  yet  the  eloquence  of  the  Calyinistic 
diymes,  and  especially  that  of  Beza,  was  so  overpower- 
ing, that  Lainez,  after  haying  had  a  thrust  or  two  at 
the  redoubted  champion,  declared  it  to  be  almost  a 
mortal  sin  to  admit  Protestants  to  a  discussion ;  and 
by  his  advice,  the  Council  broke  up  without  any  re- 
sult. 

The  assembly,  before  it  broke  up,  after  a  great  deal 
of  debating,  decided  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  admitted 
on  the  condition  that  they  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Gallican  Church,  that  the  ordinary 
bishops  should  have  all  authority  over  them,  and  that 
they  should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  and  take 
another  name  than  "  The  Society  of  Jesus,"  or 
"  Jesuits."  By  this  decision,  the  Jesuit  question  was 
at  last  settled.  Now,  to  shew  with  what  facility  these 
wily  monks  can  renounce  their  most  approved  doctrines, 
and  invent  a  new  principle  for  every  contingency,  that 
they  may  succeed  in  any  of  their  undertakings,  we 
shall  set  forth  the  principal  points  of  doctrine  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  which  were  already  received  in 
France,  and  which  were  more  solemnly  sanctioned  in 
1662. 

"  The  Pope  is  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, but  he  can  neither  excommunicate  the  king,  nor 
lay  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom ;  nor  has  he  any 
jurisdiction  over  temporal  matters ;  nor  can  he  dismiss 
the  bishops  from  their  office,  who  hold  their  power 
from  Christ  as  his  successors,  and  who,  when  he 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  bade  ihem  go  axA  ^^^^^ 
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the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature.  The  Pope's  legato 
cannot  exercise  any  aathority  m  France,  unless  em- 
powered by  the  king.  An  appeal  firom  the  sentence  ot 
the  Pope  is  permittra  to  be  made  to  a  general  council^ 
which  possesses  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope ; 
but  even  the  decrees  of  council  are  not  received  in 
France,  when  they  attack  the  riffhts  of  the  king,  or 
those  of  the  Gallican  Church;  for  which  reason  the 
Council  of  Trent  itself  was  received  in  France  rerard- 
ing  articles  of  faith,  but  not  regarding  matters  of  dis- 
cipline." ♦ 

These  were  the  principal  points  to  which  the  Jesuits 
swore  conformity.  How  despicable  must  be  the  man 
who  is  ready  to  take  a  special  oath  for  ever^  occasion^ 
and  to  invoke  the  God  of  truth  to  witness  his  perjury 
and  infamy  I 

The  Jesuits  had  no  sooner  set  their  foot  in  France 
than  they  began  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  country, 
and  soon  after  aspired  to  enter  the  univeredty  and 
monopolise  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  youth. 
With  part  of  the  immense  fortune  bequeathed  to  them 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  of  which  they  at  last  got 

f)ossession,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  par- 
iament,  they  built  a  college  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  near 
the  Sorbonne,  and,  pretending  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  parliament,  which  enjoined  them  to  renounce  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  they  inscribed  on  the 
front  of  it,  "  College  of  the  Society  of  the  Name  of 
Jesus."  But  the  university  would  not  admit  them 
into  its  bosom,  notwithstanding  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
fathers  and  the  orders  of  the  Court.  Of  this  protracted 
contest,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1616,  we  shall  only  transcribe  part  of  an  apology 

*  It  is  well  known  that  in  France  the  Roman  Catholic  dergvm&a.  are 
divided  into  ultramontane  and  Gkdlican ;  that  the  latter,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  maintained  their  independence,  and  a  sort  of  superiority ;  but 
that,  under  the  rule  of  the  pantheist  Louis  Napoleon,  the  ultramontane 
party,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Jesuits,  has  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  which  they  ezenase  with  a  domineering  spirit,  and  which 
la  increasmg  every  day* 
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addressed  by  tibe  univepwtjr  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII. — 
"  We  do  noV'  wrote  the  university,  "  vex  either 
churches  or  private  persons;  we  do  not  trouble  the 
order  of  succession ;  we  do  not  solidt  testaments  in 
prejudice  of  the  heirs,  or  appropriate  the  profits  to  our 
own  interest ;  we  do  not  plot  devices  to  seize  upon  the 
benefices  of  tiie  monasteries,  or  of  any  other  eccledas- 
tical  establishment,  to  enrich  ourselves  with  their  pro- 
perty, without  being  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  founders ;  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  to  deceive  the  consciences  of  princes,  affirming 
that  no  one  remains  longer  than  ten  years  in  purga- 
tory." *  .  .  . 

Our  history  is  becoming  too  pregnant  with  grave 
events  to  allow  us  to  relate  matters  of  secondary  im- 
portance. We  shall  therefore  bring  down  our  readers 
to  the  year  1677,  when  was  formed  the  celebrated 
league  which  gave  occasion  to  the  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted civil  wars  of  France,  and  of  which  the  Jesuits 
were  the  chief  instigators. 

Remorse  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  had 
deprived  Charles  IX.  of  his  reason,  and  brought  him 
to  an  early  grave.  His  brother,  Henry  IIL,  who 
succeeded  him,  either  awed  by  the  fate  of  Charles,  or 
occupied  only  with  his  pleasures,  allowed  those  same 
Protestants  whom,  as  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  had  defeated 
at  Moncontour  and  other  places,  to  live  in  peace. 
Henry's  indolence  favoured  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  aspired  at  nothing  less  than 
the  throne  of  France.  He  and  his  partisans,  parti- 
cularly the  Jesuits,  stirred  up  the  fanaticism  of  the 
more  bigoted  of  the  citizens  against  the  king,  who, 
although  a  scrupulous  observer  of  all  those  external 

*  Father  Maldonat  propounded  a  doctrine,  tliat  no  one  remained  in  pur- 
gatory longer  than  t^  years ;  and  this,  in  order  to  assure  the  princes 
fliat,  if  the  properties  of  monasteries  or  other  benefices  were  given  to  the 
Jesuits,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  their  ancestors,  in  general  the  pious 
founders,  roasting  in  purgatory— who  knows  how  longl— if  the  beneuoaa 
were  appropriated  to  other  uses  than  those  fox  -whiok  \3ti«5  ^«fe  'ol- 
Uaded, 
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give  more  towns  and  places  of  secaritv  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Nevertheless  the  Ling's  opponentf 
remitted  nodiing  of  their  hosdtity,  and  m£sd  the 
nation  with  hatred  of  his  person,  renting  itself  in 
corses  and  imprecations.  In  P^u^is,  the  stronghold  of 
the  League,  the  question  was  pnblicly  cBscossed 
whether  Henry  should  be  deposed.  The  king 
advanced  towards  the  capital  with  some  troops.  Guise 
hastened  to  it  agsunst  the  king's  express  command. 
The  people  took  up  arms — barricades  were  erected — 
the  roysd  army  was  defeated — ^and  the  king  obliged 
to  fly.  *  Maffei  and  Cretineau  reproach  the  Duke  of 
Guise  for  allowing  him  to  escape  uninjured.  Henry, 
concealing  his  hatred,  feigned  again  to  submit,  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  meet  at  Blois,  and  conferred 
upon  Guise  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  very  moment  in  which  he  saw  withm  his 
grasp  the  prize  which  he  so  eagerly  sought,  he  fell, 
along  with  his  brother  the  cardinal,  in  the  royal 
palace,  a  Tictim  of  the  king's  revenge.  Thus  Guise 
perished,  not,  as  he  deserved,  by  the  sword  of  justice, 
but  by  the  poniard  of  an  assassin.  The  deed  cannot 
bo  excused.  The  League  thundered  anathemas 
against  the  king ;  the  University  of  Paris  exconmin- 
nicated  him ;  and  the  pkrliament  declared  that  *^  the 
aforesaid  Henry  of  Yalois  should  be  condemned  to 
make  honourable  amends,  dressed  only  in  his  shirt, 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  assisted  by  the  execu- 
tioner, and  holding  in  hb  hand  a  Ughted  torch 
weighing  thirty  pounds;  that  from  that  moment  he 
should  be  deposed,  and  declared  unworthy  of  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  that,  renouncing  all  right  to  it, 
he  should  be  afterwards  banished  and  placed  in  a 
convent  of  the  Hieromites,  there  to  fast  on  bread  and 
water  for  the  rest  of  his  days."  f 

Priests  and  Jesuits  from  every  pulpit  poured  out 

*  This  insorrectioii  was  called  "  the  days  <tf  the  hanicades." 
f  Cret.  ToL  ii,  p.  414. 
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practices  in  which  the  Popish  religion  chiefly  coninsts, 
was  considered  by  the  Church  party  a  bad  Cathohc: 
A  remedy  was  to  be  found,  lest  France  should  become 
a  Protestant  country.  An  association  was  accordingly 
set  on  foot,  which  took  the  name  of  ''  the  League/' 
or  "Holy  Union."  The  vulgar  saw  in  it  the  bul- 
wark of  the  faith — Philip  of  Spain,  indirectly  the 
sovereignty  of  France — and  Henry  of  Guise,  the 
throne.  The  members  of  this  association  took  the 
following  oath : — "  I  swear  to  God,  the  Creator,  and 
under  penalty  of  anathema  and  eternal  damnation, 
that  I  have  entered  into  this  Cathohc  Association, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  treaty  which  has  just 
been  read  to  me,  loyally  and  sincerely  either  to  com- 
mand, or  to  obey  and  serve ;  and  I  promise  with  my 
life  and  my  honour,  to  continue  therein  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood,  without  resisting  it  or  withdrawing 
from  it,  at  any  command,  or  any  pretext,  excuse,  or 
occasion  whatsoever."  ♦  In  1677,  Cruise  was  declared 
chief  of  the  League ;  and  in  1584,  he,  a  subject,  had 
the  audacity  to  enter  publicly  into  a  confederacy  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  Articles  of  Alliance  pur- 
ported, "  that  a  confederacy,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  entered  into  betwixt  the  king  and  the  Catholic 
princes  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  rehgion 
in  France  as  well  as  the  Low  Countries :  and,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  HI.,  to  take  measures  that  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  should  be  appointed  his  successor;  the 
heretic  and  relapsed  princes  being  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  right  of  succession."  f 

Henry  III.'s  position  became  very  precarious. 
The  Gmses  were  m  possession  of  many  of  the  chief 
towns,  and  Duke  Henry  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  king,  to  avoid  the  impending  danger,  feigned  to 
adhere  to  the  League— declared  himself  its  chief — 
waged  war  with  the  Protestants — and  consented  to 

*  Cret.  Tol.  ii.  p.  ^88.       -V  l^cftd,  ^.  ^'^L 
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^ye  more  towns  and  places  of  security  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Ifeyertheless  the  king's  opponents 
remitted  nothing  of  their  hostility,  and  filled  the 
nation  with  hatred  of  his  person,  yenting  itself  in 
curses  and  imprecations.  In  Paris,  the  stronghold  of 
the  League,  the  question  was  publicly  discussed 
whether  Henry  should  be  deposed.  The  king 
adyanced  towards  the  capital  with  some  troops.  Guise 
hastened  to  it  against  the  king's  express  command. 
The  people  took  up  arms — ^barricades  were  erected — 
the  royad  army  was  defeated — ^and  the  king  obliged 
to  fly.  ♦  Maffei  and  Cretineau  reproach  the  Duke  of 
Guise  for  allowing  him  to  escape  uninjured.  Henry, 
concealing  his  hatred,  feigned  again  to  submit,  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  meet  at  Blois,  and  conferred 
upon  Guise  almost  unlimited  power  oyer  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  yery  moment  in  which  he  saw  withm  his 
grasp  the  prize  which  he  so  eagerly  sought,  he  fell, 
along  with  his  brother  the  cardinal,  in  the  royal 
palace,  a  yictim  of  the  king's  reyenge.  Thus  Guise 
perished,  not,  as  he  deseryed,  by  the  sword  of  justice, 
but  by  the  poniard  of  an  assassin.  The  deed  cannot 
be  excused.  The  League  thundered  anathemas 
against  the  king ;  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris  excommu- 
nicated him;  and  the  parliament  declared  that  "  the 
aforesaid  Henry  of  Valois  should  be  condemned  to 
make  honourable  amends,  dressed  only  in  his  shirt, 
with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  assisted  by  the  execu- 
tioner, and  holding  in  his  hand  a  hghted  torch 
weighing  thirty  pounds;  that  from  that  moment  he 
should  be  deposed,  and  declared  unworthy  of  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  that,  renouncing  all  right  to  it, 
he  should  be  afterwards  banished  and  placed  in  a 
conyent  of  the  Hieromites,  there  to  fast  on  bread  and 
water  for  the  rest  of  his  days."  t 

Priests  and  Jesuits  from  every  pulpit  poured  out 

*  This  insnrrection  was  caUed  "  the  days  of  the  barricades." 
+  Cret.  ToL  ii.  p.  4U. 
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ciillj  the  Jcsohsy  cncourjigedtiicm  in  ibeir  reastance. 
Priests  and  acddiers  amnltauieosdj,  tfaej  passed  firom 
the  piil|Mt  to  the  beai^ed  waDs,  rqilaong  the  sacer- 
dotal robes  hj  a  coat  of  mail,  the  crucifix  by  a  spear. 
Solemn  procesaoos  crossed  the  town  and  csdled 
wpaa  the  peofde  to  be  firm  in  de£enee  of  their  £uth, 
trusting  in  God  to  protect  Aem  and  to  bless  their 
impkMB  enterprise.  The  Pope's  I^ate,  dressed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  was  foremost  in  these  processions,  and 
sa{q>orted  the  fanaticism  of  the  mnltitode,  to  whom  he 
dispeosed  a  thousand  boiisonSb  On  the  other  hand, 
Mcaidoxa,  the  Spanish  ambassadn*,  the  same  who,  after 
the  assassination  of  Hoirj,  wrote  to  his  master,  **  We 
most  ascribe  this  hj^j  event  to  the  Almighty  alone" 
— ^Mendoia,  to  divert  the  hunger  of  the  d^ded  Pari- 
dans,  distributed,  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  Phifip,  some  Spanish  ccnn  to  the  populace^ 
who,  thus  encouraged,  nosed  the  shout,  **  Long  life  to 
our  king  Philip!"  It  is  painful  to  think  of  all  the 
horrors  which  this  mi^uided  people  endured  while 
they  listened  to  the  persoa^ons  of  the  priests  to  per- 
sist in  their  rebellion.  At  last  hunger,  all-powerful 
hunorer,  proved  stronger  than  the  king's  army. 
Famished  Paris  yielded  and  Henry  ascended  the 
throne  of  lus  ancestors. 

Thus  ended  the  League.  Let  us  now  see  what  share 
tlio  Jesuits  had  in  it.  Mezarai,  speaking  of  the  League, 
says,  "The  zealous  Catholics  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  it ;  the  new  monks  (the  Jesuits)  the  paranymphs 
and  trumpeters;  and  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  the 
authors  and  chiefs."*  From  its  Tcry  beginning,  the 
Jesuits  were  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  League. 
They  ran  fi*om  place  to  place,  from  country  to  country, 
to  enlist  new  supporters,  and  to  strengthen  the  tie  of 
the  holy  union.  Claude  Matthieu,  the  Provincial, 
went  several  times  from  Paris  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the 
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Pope's  apfvoral  of  the  holy  nnicm.*  He  was  called  the 
messenger  of  the  League;  and  Pasqiner,  in  his  <dd, 
quaint  style,  in  speaking  dT  another  Jesiut»  says,  ''  As 
the  Company  of  the  Jesuits  was  cranposed  ct  all  scn-ts 
of  people.  Us  uns  pour  la  ^ume.  Us  autreg  pour  le 
poilj  so  they  had  among  them  one  Father  Heniy 
Sammier,  a  man  inclined  and  adapted  to  all  kimb 
of  daring.t  He  was  sent  by  the  League  in  1581  to 
Tarions  Catholic  princes  pour  sender  It  gue,  to  sound 
the  ford;  and,  to  speak  the  troth,  they  conld  not  hare 
chosen  a  fitter  man,  for  he  changed  himself  into  as 
many  different  forms  as  the  different  affairs  he  had  to 
undertake — sometimes  dressed  as  a  trooper,  sometimes 
as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a  simple  beggar.  He  was 
acqu£unted  with  cards,  dice,  ...  as  well  as  with  hia 
canonical  hours ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  sin,  since  it  was  to  anive  at  a  good  end."!  But, 
without  referring  to  andent  authors,  two  lines  fi-om 
Cretineau  will  say  more  than  we  could.  *'  It  was  at 
this  epoch"  (1584),  says  he,  *^  that  the  League  acquired 
all  its  consistency,  and  it  is  at  the  same  epoch  that  you 
may  see  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Toidouse,  joining 
the  insurrection  and  organising  t^."§  And  of  this 
insurrection,  or  civil  war,  Pasquier,  an  eye-witness, 
says, — '^  It  was  less  a  ciyil  war  than  a  coupe-gorge — 
a  cut-throat  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  were,  as 
was  notorious,  the  general  rendezyous  of  persons  hos- 
tile to  the  king.  There  were  faibricated  their  gospels 
in  cipher — se  forgoient  leurs  Evangiles  en  chiffre — 
which  they  sent  into  foreign  countries.     There  their 

*  Cretmeaa  pretends  that  Gregory  XIII.,  the  &therof  all  Christiaiis, 
wishing  rather  to  pacify  than  excite  their  panions,  refaaed  to  comply 
with  their  request.  But  Banke  affirms  that  his  approhation  was  given, 
and  refers,  as  proof  thereof  to  a  letter  of  Father  Matthien  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Neires,  reported  m  the  foforth  rolome  of  Captfique  RSfomU. 

f  Banke's  Hist,  of  the  Pones,  toL  L  p.  505. 

t  See,  for  the  first  part,  CreL  toL  ii.  p.  392.  As  he  does  not  quote 
the  latter  part,  see  for  it  Pasquier,  or  HisUrire  OSnSraU  de  la  Ifausamcc 
et  du  Proffrls  de  la  ComipagnU  de  Jimu,  toL  i.  p.  180. 

§  Cret.  YoL  ii.  p.  801. 
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apostles  were  distributed  among  the  different  proyinces, 
some,  to  keep  the  troubles  alive  by  their  preaching,  as 
did  Father  Commolet  in  Paris,  and  Father  Rouillet  at 
Bourges;  others,  to  preiach  murder  and  assassination, 
as  did  Father  Yarade  and  the  same  Father  Commolet.* 
But  We  need  not  multiply  quotations  to  prove  that 
they  had  a  great  share  in  exciting  these  troubles. 
They  themselves  confess  it  with  pride.  In  their  Lit- 
terce  Annuel  of  1689,  thej  represent  the  murder  of 
the  king  as  a  miracle  which  happened  the  very  day 
they  were  expelled  from  Bordeaux.  When  Clement's 
mother  came  to  Paris,  the  Jesuits  called  upon  the 
people  to  worship  her;  the  portrait  of  the  assassin, 
now  called  a  martyr,  was  exposed  on  the  altars  to 
public  veneration,  and  they  ev^i  proposed  to  erect  a 
statue  to  him  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

We  will,  however,  admit  that  all  the  Jesuits  were 
not  fanatic  Leaguers;  not  because  they  disapproved 
of  the  League,  but  simply  from  good  policy,  or  from 
interested  motives.  Auger,  the  King's  confessor,  and 
who  wished  to  be  provincial,  sided  with  his  penitent ; 
and  the  General  Acquaviva,  the  ablest  and  most 
profound  politician  of  his  time,  disapproved  of  the 
Society's  engaging  so  deeply  with  one  party  as  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  the  order  if  the  other  triumphed.  He 
forbade  the  Jesuits  who  were  in  France  to  take  part 
in  the  contest  (which  advice,  however,  they  disre- 
garded), and  begged  permission  of  the  Pope  to  com- 
mand his  subordinate  Father  Matthieu  to  leave  France, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  distant  country — ^which  clearly 

? roves,  that  the  Jesuits  in  France  acted  under  the 
'ope's  own  authority.  "  But  Sixtus  V.,"  says  Cre- 
tineau,  "  was  not  so  gentle  as  Gregory  XIII. ;  when  he 
met  an  enemy,  he  fought  with  him;  accordingly  he 
answered  the  General  that  the  Leaguers  acted  very 
rightly,  and  only  did  their  duty."t  Acquaviva,  how- 
ever, was  as  jealous  of  his  authority  as  the  imperious 

*  CaUchisme  det  JimUet,  lib.  iii.  ch.  2.      f  Orei».  voL  ii.  p.  896. 
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and  terrible  Sxtos.  When  Father  Ibtthiea  arrived 
at  Lorettocmhis  return  to  France,  the  General  ordered 
him  not  to  leave  the  town  without  his  consent ;  and 
the  poor  mesB^iiger  died  a  few  UMmths  after,  from 
sheer  inactiYilj«  Anger,  for  reasons  unknown  to  ns, 
was  recalled.  Another  provindal.  Father  Pigenat,  was 
sent  to  France — a  man  who,  in  the  hmgnage  of  De 
Thou,  **  was  a  f orioas  Leaguer,  and  as  fiematic  as  a 
Corybante,"  and  who,  acoor£ng  to  Amauld, ''  was  the 
most  cruel  tiger  that  prowled  through  Paris."  In 
fact,  after  his  arrival,  the  Jesuits  became  still  more 
audacious,  and  engaged  in  more  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Aftier  Henry  lY.  had  abjured  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  when  he  was  at  Melun,  a  man  was  arrested  on 
suspidon  of  having  come  thither  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  his  life.  Barriere — such  was  the  assassin's 
name — to  escape  the  torture,  acknowledged  his  guilt. 
He  confessed  that  having  consulted  with  Aubrey, 
a  curate  of  Paris,  regarding  tus  project,  he  was 
highly  commended,  and  sent  to  Yarade,  the  rector 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  praise- 
worthy resolution,  and  gave  him  his  benediction; 
that  next  morning  he  confessed  to  another  Jesuit, 
and  received  the  communion.  Barriere  repeated  on 
the  scaffold  the  declaration  he  had  already  made; 
and  Pasquier,  who  was  at  Melun  at  the  time,  declares 
that  he  had  examined  the  culprit,  had  read  the  infor- 
mations and  depositions,  and  even  handled  the  knife 
with  which  the  crime  was  to  have  been  perpetrated.* 
Mezarai  confirms  the  testimony  of  Pasquier  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.  "When  the  king,"  says 
he,  "  had  reduced  Paris  to  submission,  he  gave  a  safe- 
conduct  to  the  Cardinal  of  Plaisance,  who  had  acted 
with  so  much  energy  against  him,  and  granted  him 
permission  to  take  with  him  Aubrey,  curate  of  St 
Andre  des  Arcs,  and  the  Jesuit  Varade,   although 
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cnl pable  of  participating  in  the  homble  assawanation 
of  Barriire."* 

Barri&re  was  execated,  bat  his  £ite  did  not  deter 
other  fanatics  from  making  smilar  att^npts^  nor  the 
Jesuits  from  giring  them  eneooragement.  A  few 
months  after  Henry  had  made  his  entrance  into  Paris, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  named  John  ChasteU  raised  an 
impious  hand  against  the  king.  The  blow  was  sumed 
at  nis  throaty  but  happening  to  bend  his  head  at  the 
instant  to  salute  one  of  his  courtiers,  it  only  wounded 
his  lips.  Chastel  was  a  student  of  philosophy  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  under  Father  Gueret.  He  confessed 
that  "  in  the  Jesuits'  house,  he  had  been  often  in  the 
chamber  of  meditation,  into  which  the  Jesuits  intro- 
duced the  greatest  sinners,  where  they  were  shewn  the 
pictures  oi  devils  and  other  frightful  figures  to  induce 
them  to  lead  a  better  Ufe,  and,  by  working  upon  their 
spirits,  to  induce  them  by  these  admonitions  to  perform 
some  extraordinary  deed."  He  further  confessed  that 
he  had  heard  the  Jesuits  say  **  that  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  the  king,  since  he  was  out  of  the  Church;  and  that 
no  one  ought  to  obey  him,  or  acknowledge  him  as 
king,  till  he  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Pope."t  The 
murderer,  on  his  examination,  boldly  maintained  this 
last  proposition;  and  "this  avowal,"  says  Mezarai, 
"joined  to  the  injurious  libels  against  Henry  III.  and 
the  reigning  king;  joined  to  the  ardour  which  the 
Jesuits  had  shewn  for  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  doctrines  their  preachers  had  propounded  against 
the  security  of  the  King,  and  against  the  ancient  law 
of  the  kingdom;  joined  also  to  the  opinion  held  of  them, 

•  Mezarai,  Abrigi  Chronologique  pour  VawnSe  1594.  Henry  was 
naturally  generous,  as  all  gallant  men  are.  The  only  revenge  he  took 
upon  the  corpulent  Duke  of  Mayenn^,  the  chief  of  the  League,  and  his 
nval  for  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  to  take 
him  by  the  arm,  and  whilst  engag^  in  friendlv  conversation,  walking  at 
a  very  smart  pace  two  or  three  times  round  the  garden.  Henry  smiled 
when  he  had  walked  Mayenne  fairly  out  of  breath,  and  all  the  Duke's 
iigiiries  were  forgotten. 

t  See  De  Thou,  L'Etoile,  and  all  the  historians  of  the  time. 
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that  by  means  of  their  colleges  and  auricular  confes- 
sion, they  directed  the  minds  of  the  youth  and  timid 
consciences  to  whaterer  they  pleased,  gare  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Hie  parhament  to  inyolve  the  Society  in  his 
punishment.*  In  fact,  the  parliament,  by  the  same 
arret  (29th  Dec,  1694),  by  which  Chastel  was  con- 
demned to  the  punishment  of  the  parricide,  enacted 
that  ''the  priests  and  scholars  of  Clermont  College, 
and  all  others  of  the  so-called  Society  of  Jesus,  as 
corrupters  of  youth,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
enemies  to  the  king  and  the  state,  shall,  three  days 
after  the  present  intimation,  be  obliged  to  leave  Paris 
and  other  towns  and  places  where  they  have  colleges, 
and,  Within  a  fortnight  after,  the  kingdom ;  under  the 
penalty,  if  found  in  France  after  that  time,  of  being 
punished  for  high  treason.  Their  property,  moyable 
and  immovable,  shall  be  employed  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  all  the  king's  subjects,  under  the  same 
penalty,  are  forbidden  to  send  pupils  to  the  colleges  of 
the  Society  which  are  beyond  the  territories  of  the 
kingdom."  j* 

All  the  Jesuits,  except  Fathers  Gueret  and  Guinard, 
who  were  arrested,  were  expelled  from  France.  Gueret,, 
against  whom  no  substantial  proofs  of  being  an  accom- 
plice  with  Chastel,  could  be  produced,  was  soon  after 
liberated  from  prison  and  banished.  This  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  justice  and  rectitude  of  the  parliament. 
Guinard,  in  whose  possession  were  found  most  abomi- 
nable writings,  subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice 
and  morality,}  was  condemned  and  executed ;  in  con- 

*  Mezand,  Ah.  Chr.  at  the  end  of  1594. 

i*  See  Acts  of  the  Parliament,  or  D'ArgentrS  CoUeet.  Jud.  torn.  iL  p. 
524. 

X  In  one  of  these  writings,  speaking  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Jesuit  says : — 
"  Shall  we  call  him  a  Nero,  a  Sardanapalus  of  France,  a  fox  of  Beam  1 " 
and  further  on,  he  declares^  that  "the  crown  of  France  could  and  ought  to 
be  transferred  to  another  uunily ;  that  Henry^  although  converted  to  the 
Catholic  £uth,  would  be  treated  too  leniently,  if  a  moiuL's  crown  (tonsure) 
were  given  him  in  some  convent  to  do  penanoe ;  that  if  he  cannot  be  de- 
posdl  without  war,  then  (said  he)  let  us  make  war,  and  if  we  cannot 
make  war,  let  him  be  killed."— Cret.  toL  u.  p.  4d5. 
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{anatj  widi  a  produnslioii  Lutd  aone  nondis  be- 
fore bj  the  king,  in  wfaicfa  it  was  ordered  tint  aU  books 
and  writings  rrferring  to  the  past  troables  dioold  be 
burned,  m^er  pain  of  deadi.  Cretineaa  eonfeases  the 
£ict,  bat  exculpates  the  man,  hj  sayii^  diat  these 
writings  were  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Lagoe  in 
the  year  1589.  Bat  this  asBertion  is  cootradwted  by 
the  qaotation  we  hare  giren  in  the  note,  whidi  diews 
that  some  of  them  at  least  were  composed  after 
Henry's  abjuration,  which  occurred  foar  years  later, 
in  1593.  And  again,  if  tiiey  had  beoi  written  at  the 
time  specified,  why  did  he  not  bum  tiiem,  in  obedience 
to  the  kine's  commandment  ? 

Great  horror  was  now  felt  throughout  France  at 
these  repeated  acts  of  regicide,  with  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  the  well-known  instigators  of  such  ne- 
farious deeds.  The  parliament,  the  interpreter  here 
of  the  public  opinion  (Henry  having  gained  oyer  to 
him  many  of  bis  former  opponents  by  his  clemency 
and  generosity),  by  another  arret,  January  10,  1595, 
ordered  that  Chasters  house  should  be  destroyed,  and 
a  pyramid  be  erected  in  its  stead,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  infamy  and  that  of  his  associates.  In 
^consequence,  four  inscriptions  were  engraved  on  the 
fbur  faces  of  this  pyramid,  in  all  of  which,  the  name 
of  Chastel  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
the  first  inscription,  the  assassin  was  described  as  im- 
pelled to  the  commission  of  the  crime  **by  the  pestilen- 
tial heresy  of  that  new  sect  (the  Jesuits),  which,  con- 
cealing under  the  garb  of  piety  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  had  of  late  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill 
the  king."  In  the  second  was  the  arret  of  parliament, 
condemning  Chastel  and  the  Jesuits,  part  of  which  we 
have  already  given.  In  the  third,  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Paris  congratulate  the  king  on  his  having  ex- 
terminated "  that  pestilential  sect"  (the  Jesuits).  And 
the  fourth  inscription  was,  ''  A  house  once  stood  here, 
ifMch  was  destroyed  for  the  guilt  of  one  of  its  inhabit- 
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ants,  irbo  had  been  iDBlrueted  in  a  sdiool  of  impietj  hj 
peryene  raastera."  *  In  1605,  the  JeenitB  were  again 
powerfiil  enough  in  France,  to  get  the  pjramid  de- 
molished; and  in  1606  a  fountain  was  ereeted  in  its 
place. 

And  this  seems  to  ns  to  be  the  proper  place  to  hi j 
before  omr  readers  tfie  political  creed  of  the  Jesmts. 
Obserre,  tfie  following  extracts  are  taken  from  none  bat 
tfieir  most  approved  aothors,  and  sach  as  are  held  in 
high  estimation  among  th^r  br^hren. 

Emmanuel  Sa.  Aphori8miOovtf€S9(iricTwn.  (Venei. 
1595.  Coloni»,  1616.  Ed.  ColL  Si<m).— •*  The  re- 
bellion of  an  ecclesiastic  against  the  king  is  not  a 
crime  of  high  treason,  because  he  is  not  sobject  to  the 
king." 

''  He  who  tyrannically  goyerns  an  empire,  which  he 
has  jastly  obtained,  cannot  be  depriyed  of  it  without 
a  public  trial;  but  when  sentence  has  been  passed, 
every  man  may  become  an  executor  ofit;  and  he 
may  he  deposed  by  the  people^  even  aUhough  perpetual 
obedience  were  sworn  to  him,  if,  after  admonition 
given,  he  unU  not  be  corrected.** 

John  Bridgewater.  Concertatio  EcclesioR  Oatholicm 
inAnffliaadversusCkilvinO'Papistcu.  (Augustse  Tre- 
virorum,  1594.) — **  It  the  kings  be  the  first  to  break 
their  solemn  league  and  oath,  and  yiolate  the  £dth 
which  they  haye  pledged  to  (xod,  the  people  are  not 
only  permitted,  but  they  are  required,  and  their  duty 
demands,  that,  at  the  mandate  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  sovereign  pastor  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  fidelity  which  they  preyiously  owed  or  pro- 
mised to  such  princes  should  not  be  kept." 

Robert  Bellarmine.  Disputationes  de  Oontrover- 
sits  Christianoe  Fidei  adversus  hujus  temporis  Hoere- 
ticos,  tom.  I.  (Ingolstadii,  1596.     Parisiis,  1608.     Ed. 

*  See  the  wbole  of  ihe  inflcriptifm  in  the  aathora  of  the  epoch,  in  the 
Jtecueil  dea  Piicea  UmchmU  VHistoirc  de  la  Cfompoffmc  de  Jink,  Li^ 
1716.    A  T«i7  mstmctire  work. 
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Mdb.  Brit.) — "  The  spiritual  power,  as  a  splrltnal 
prince,  may  change  kingdoms,  and  transfer  them  from 
one  sovereign  to  another,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  souls." 

"  Christians  may  not  tolerate  an  infidel  or  heretic 
king,  if  he  endeavours  to  draw  his  subjects  to  his 
heresy  or  infidelity.  But  it  is  the  province  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  religion  has 
been  intrusted,  to  decide  whether  the  king  draws  them 
to  heresy  or  not.  It  is  therefore  for  the  Pontiff  to 
deteiTuine  whether  the  king  is  to  be  deposed  or  not." 

John  Mariana,  De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione  libri 

tres.     (Moguntise,   1605 1640.     Ed.  Mus. 

Brit.) — ■"  It  is  necessary  to  consider  attentively  what 
course  should  be  pm'sued  in  deposing  a  prince,  lest  sin 
be  added  to  sin,  and  one  crime  be  punished  by  the  com- 
mission of  another.  This  is  the  shortest  and  the  safest 
way ; — to  deliberate,  in  a  public  meeting,  if  it  can  be 
held,  upon  what  should  be  determined  by  the  common 
consent,  and  to  consider  as  firmly  fixed  and  established 
whatever  may  be  resolved  by  the  general  opinion.  In 
which  case,  the  following  course  must  be  pursued. 
First  of  all,  the  prince  must  be  admonished  and  brought 
back  to  his  senses.  If  be  does  not  amend,  begin  by 
refusing  to  obey  him  ;  .  .  .  ,  and,  if  necessary,  destroy 
with  the  sword  that  prince  who  hoa  been  declared  a 
public  enemy.  But  you  will  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if 
a  public  meeting  cannot  be  held,  winch  may  very  fre- 
quently happen.  In  my  opinion,  a  similar  judgment 
must  be  formed;  for  when  the  state  is  oppressed  by 
the  tyranny  of  any  of  the  princes,  and  tbe  people  are 
deprived  of  the  power  of  assembling,  the  will  to 
abolish  the  tyranny  is  not  wanting,  or  to  avenge  the 
manifest  and  intolerable  crimes  of  the  prinec,  and  to 
restrain  his  mischievous  efforts:  I  shall  never  c(msider 
that  man  to  liave  done  wrong,  who,  favouring  the 
public  wishes,  would  attempt  to  kill  htm  I" 

<jabriel  Vasijuez.     Comment.  etIHsput.  in  primam 
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Partem,  ^  primam  secundoe  Summce,  S.  Hi.  Aquino^ 
tis,  torn.  n.  (Ingolstadii,  1615.  AntyerpiaB,  1621. 
Ed.  Coll.  Sion.) : — "  K  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  heretics,  a  new  election  to  the  tiirone  devolves 
on  the  state.  For  all  his  (the  kind's)  successors  could  be 
justly  deprived  of  the  kingdom  oy  the  Pope;  because 
the  preseryation  of  the  faith,  which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, requires  that  it  should  be  so.  But  if  the 
kingdom  were  thus  polluted,  the  Pope,  as  supreme 
judge  in  the  matters  of  the  fEiith,  might  appoint  a 
Catholic  king  for  the  good  of  the  whole  realm,  and 
might  place  him  over  it  by  force  of  arms  if  it  were 
necessary.  For,  the  good  of  the  faith  and  of  religion, 
requires  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  should 
provide  a  king  for  the  state." 

Busembaum  and  Lacroix.  Theologia  Moralis,  nunc 
pluribus  partihus  aucta  a  R.  P.  Claudo  Lacroix, 
Societatis  Jesu.  (Colonise,  1757.  Colonise  Agrippinae, 
1733.  Ed.  Mus.  Brit.) ; — "  A  man  who  has  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope  may  be  killed  anywhere, 
as  Fillincius,  Escobar,  and  Deaux  teach ;  because  the 
Pope  has  at  least  an  indirect  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  world,  even  in  temporal  tmngs,  as  far  as  may  ba 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  spiritual  affairs,  as 
all  the  Catholics  maintain,  and  as  Suarez  proves  against 
the  King  of  England." 

Such  were  the  principles  and  such  the  acts  of  the 
so-called  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  such  the  just  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  their  crimes.  We  hardly  find  in 
history  a  sect,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  convicted  of 
so  many  and  such  atrocious  crimes — so  publicly  stig- 
matised and  held  up  to  the  just  hatred  of  posterity. 
For  if,  in  moments  of  feverish  exaltation,  political  or 
religious  fanatics  of  every  denomination  have  perpe- 
trated iniquitous  and  barbarous  crimes,  no  other  party 
has  subsequently,  in  calmer  times,  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  crimes,  and  praised  them  as  virtuous  or 
meritorious  actions.    But  there  is  no  Jesuit,  that  I 
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know  of,  who  has  ever  impugned  or  disclaimed  the 
doctrines  I  have  just  pointed  out.  My  Enghah 
readers  ought  seriously  to  meditate  upon  this  fact,  and 
Upon  those  doctrines,  to  which  the  Jesuits  still  firmly 
adhere.  Queen  Victoria  is  in  their  eyes  aa  much  a 
heretic  as  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  wish  her  to  meet  with  the  same  fate.  I  am 
an  advocate  for  toleration,  and  abhor  the  very  idea  of 
persecution ;  hut,  moat  assuredly,  without  pcraccuting 
those  priests  and  Jesuits,  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  would  not  countenance 
them,  or  encourago  and  support  thom  by  grants  of 

?iiblic  money.  Theirs  is  not  a  religion  of  tolerance, 
hey  do  not  look  upon  other  Christians  as  brethren, 
holding  difl'erent  forms  of  belief,  or  aa,  at  worst, 
persons  who  have  been  misled  by  ignorance.  No  ! 
in  their  view,  every  one  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic 
is  an  accursed  heretic,  condemned  already,  and,  if  ho 
die  in  this  condition,  doomed  to  everlasting  damna- 
tion. They  are  not  content  to  be  received  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  on  terms  of  equality — they  aspiro 
to  domination.  What  rights  and  privileges  can  tliey 
reasonably  claim  from  persona  towards  whom  they 
cherish  such  sentiments?  Surely  those  Papists  who 
would  maintain  their  religion  by  persecution  and 
tyranny,  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  they  are  suffered  to 
hre  at  peace  and  unmolested,  in  a  Protestant  country. 


While  the  Jesuits  in  France  and  in  England,  where 
the  monarch  was  adverse  to  them,  not  only  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  but  taught  that  every  individual  had  a  right 
to  murder  the  king  if  he  were  disliked  by  the  nation 
or  accursed  by  the  Pope — -in  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
Germany,  where  the  population  was  adverse  and  the 
sovereign  friendly  tn  them,  they  inculcated  the  con- 
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trary  doctrine^  and  did  not  scmple  to  enforce  it  bj 
the  most  crvA  and  Tident  prooeedinss.  In  Franoe 
and  in  Rngland,  Henry  and  Elizabeu  had  forfeited 
their  thrones  by  holding  the  doctrines  ct  the  Refor- 
mation. In  Sweden,  Hie  Jesuits  OMnpdled  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sigismond  to  swear  to  maintain  the  Confes- 
son  of  Angsbnrgy  that  he  might  not  be  driren  firom 
his  kingdouL*  But  in  those  countries,  the  Jesuits, 
being  in  close  alliance  with  the  ciTil  powo*,  were  the 
cause  of  more  mischirf,  and  greatly  injured  the  cause 
of  truth  and  religion.  The  introduction  of  the  Jesuits 
into  the  north  of  Europe  was  the  signal  for  a  powerful 
reaction  against  Prot^tantism ;  and  tfiey  not  only 
checked  its  progress,  but,  what  is  more  Strang,  they 
succeeded  in  rcYiying  an  obsolete  doctrine — tne  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  the  Roman  Churdi,  which,  after 
haying  for  centuries  goremed  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe,  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  ought  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  institutions,  to 
exercise  any  further  influ^ice,  nnce  it  had  not  under- 
gone any  material  change  or  acquired  a  new  prestige. 
I  et  such  was  the  case.  Many  were  the  requisites  of 
success  possessed  by  the  Jesuits.  Admirable  unity  of 
purpose — ^rersatility  of  character — unscrupulous  plia- 
bility of  conscience — the  confessional — the  pulpit — 
the  conviction  that  upon  their  first  success  depended 
the  duration  of  their  order,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
their  unexceptionable  outward  conduct,  all  rendered 

*  Skismond,  on  the  death  of  his  fitther  John,  hsdng  proeeeded  firom 
Pulazia  to  Uiieala  for  the  ceronony  of  his  ooroiuitkm*  the  estates  peremp- 
torilj  refosed  to  raider  him  homage,  till  he  had  solonnly  sworn  Uiat  the 
Aogsborg  Confession  should  be  inciucated  ererywhere,  alone  and  porely, 
whether  in  churches  or  scho(^  In  this  strait,  the  prince  M»plied  to 
Halaspina,  the  Pope's  nnndo,  to  know  whether  in  conscience  he  could 
give  such  promise.  The  nuncio  denied  that  he  could.  The  king 
thereupon  addressed  liiiim<>lf  to  the  Jesuits  in  his  train,  and  what  the 
nuncio  had  not  dared,  they  took  upon  themselyes  to  do.  They  declared 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  neoeadty,  and  of  the  manifest  <jbnger  in 
which  the  sovereign  found  himselfl  he  might  grant  the  heretics  their 
demands  without  offence  to  God.— Banke,  Bitt.  of  the  Popa,  toL  ii.  pp. 
147,8. 
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them  in  the  highest  degeee  fit  for  their  task.  But, 
above  all,  it  was  hy  the  education  of  tiie  youth, 
that  they  wrought  such  changes  in  Germany.  It 
TFaa,  in  fact,  for  tliis  purpose  that  they  were  first 
introduced  into  the  country.  In  one  of  the  auto- 
graph letters  that  Ferdinand  I.  wrote  to  Loyola,  he 
decIareB  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  only  means  by 
which  the  declining  tenets  of  Catholicism  could  he 
restored  in  Germany  was,  to  supply  the  youth  with 
learned  and  pious  Cathohc  teachers. "  The  Jesuits 
entered  into  the  king's  view  with  amazing  acUvity 
and  energy.  They  established  themselves  in  Vienna 
in  1551,  and  soon  after  had  the  management  of  the 
university.  Their  second  important  establishment 
was  at  Cologne;  the  third,  at  Ingolstadt;  and  from 
these  three  principal  points,  they  spread  all  over 
Germany.  We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
scribe a  passage  from  Ranke  on  the  project : — 

"  The  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were  above  all  directed 
towards  the  universicies.  Their  ambition  was  to  rival 
the  fame  of  those  of  the  Protestants,  The  education 
of  that  day  was  a  learned  one  merely,  and  was  based 
exclusively  on  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 
This  the  Jesuits  prosecuted  with  earnest  zeal,  and  in 
certain  of  their  schools,  they  had  very  soon  professors 
who  might  claim  a  place  with  the  restorers  of  classical 
learning.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the 
exact  sciences.  At  Cologne,  Franz  Koster  lectured 
on  astronomy  in  a  manner  at  once  agreeable  and 
instmotive.  But  their  principal  object  was  still 
theological  discipline,  as  ivill  be  readily  compre- 
hended. The  Jesuits  lectured  with  the  utmost  dih- 
gence  even  during  the  holidays,  reviving  the  practice 
of  disputations,  without  which  they  declared  all 
instruction  to  be  dead.  These  disputations,  which 
they  held  in  public,  were  conducted  with  dignity  and 
decorum,  were  rich  in  matter,  and  altogether  tha 
•  S«e  Bonke's  Hulorg  of  flu  Faptt,  voL  i.  p.  411, 
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most  brilliant  that  had  eyer  been  witnessed  In 
Ingolstadt,  they  soon  persuaded  themselves  that  their 
progress  in  theology  was  such  as  would  enable  the 
uniyersity  to  compete  successfully  with  any  other  in 
Germany.  Ingolstadt  now  acquired  an  influence 
among  Catholics  similar  to  that  possessed,  among 
Protestants  by  Wittemberg  and  Geneya.  They  next 
established  schools  for  the  poor — arranged  modes  of 
instruction  adapted  to  children — and  enforced  the 
practice  of  catechising.  Ganisius  prepared  his  cate- 
chism, which  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  learners  by  its 
well-connected  questions  and  apposite  replies. 

**  This  instruction  was  imparted  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  that  fanciful  deyotion,  which  had  character- 
ised the  Jesuits  from  their  earliest  establishment. 
The  first  rector  in  Vienna  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Juan  Victoria,  a  man  who  had  ragnalised  his  entrance 
into  the  Society  by  walking  along  the  Corso  of  Rome, 
during  the  festivities  of  the  camiyal,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, and  scourging  himself  as  he  walked,  till  the 
blood  streamed  from  him  on  all  mdes.  The  children 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  schools  of  Vienna  were  soon 
distinguished  by  their  steadfast  refusal  of  such  food 
as  was  forbidden  on  fast-days,  while  their  parents  ate 
without  scruple.  In  Cologne  it  was  again  become  an 
honour  to  wear  the  rosary.  Relics  were  once  more 
held  up  to  public  reverence  in  Treves,  where  for 
many  years  no  one  had  ventured  to  exhibit  them. 
In  the  year  1560,  the  youth  of  Ingolstadt  belonging 
to  the  Jesuit  school  walked  two  and  two  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Gichstadt,  in  order  to  be  strengthed  for  their 
confirmation  *  by  the  dew  that  dropped  from  the 
tomb  of  St  Walpurgis.'  The  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  thus  implanted  in  the  schools,  were  propagated 
by  means  of  preaching  and  confession  through  the 
whole  population."  * 

We  add  to  all  this,  that  then*  mstructions  were 

*  Banke's  ffia.  ofiUPopet,  toL  L  pp.  411H17* 
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gratuitous,  and  that  the  pupils  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, that  they  were  found  to  have  learned  more  in 
rix  months  in  a  Jesuit  school,  than  in  two  years  any- 
where else.  Many  were  the  Protestants  who  sent 
their  children  to  the  Jesuit  colleges:  and  these 
children,  were  kindly  received  by  the  masters,  treated 
with  great  indulgence,  and  premiums  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  them  even  in  preference  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  children.  The  Jesuits  thus  acquired  an  im- 
mense influence,  especially  oyer  the  female  part  of  the 
population,  who  were  proud  of  their  children's  learning ; 
while  these  imperceptibly  acquired  a  tinge  of  their 
masters'  doctrines  and  modes  of  thinking,  although  in 
countries  where  the  majority  were  Protestants,  they 
were  expressly  forbidden  openly  to  propound  them. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  Jesuits 
could  not  have  hoped  for  such  prodigious  success  had 
it  not  been  for  the  support  they  received  from  divers 
sovereigns  of  the  country.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
correct  in  saying,  that  these  sovereigns  called  in  the 
Jesuits  to  re-estabUsh  the  ancient  religion. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  even 
those  German  princes  who  had  not  unreservedly 
embraced  the  new  doctrines  were  exceedingly  glad 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Romish  See  ;  and, 
without  separating  themselves  from  its  communion, 
they  made  many  concessions  to  their  subjects,  which 
amounted  in  many  places  to  toleration.  Subse- 
quently, however,  flie  Popes  made  them  understand 
ttiat  by  these  concessions  their  sovereign  authority 
was  ^eatly  diminished,  and  that  temporal  princes 
and  the  head  of  the  Church  were  bound  by  a  com- 
mon interest  to  support  each  other.  The  princes 
were  easily  persuaded  to  a  policy  which  flattered  their 
inclination  to  despotism,  and  from  that  moment  they 
not  only  resisted  every  new  demand  for  reform,  but,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  withdrew  the  concessions 
they  had  formerly  made.    The  first  who  entered  upon 
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this  reactioiiaiy  path  was  Albert  y.  of  BftTiim  Being 
in  contmnal  wai^  of  money  to  pay  hk  enonnoiiB  debts, 
the  estates  would  grant  bun  no  snpplies  withoot  ob- 
taining in  exchange  some  concessions,  mostly  of  a  rdi* 
gions  kind.  In  this  state  of  tlungs,  Pius  I V .,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Jesuits,  and  espedally  of  CanisiiiB, 
persuaded  him  that  any  new  concessions  would  dimi* 
nish  the  obedience  of  nis  subjects ;  and,  in  order  to 
render  him  less  dependent  on  the  estates,  the  Pope 
abandoned  to  him  the  tenth  of  the  property  of  his 
clergy.*  The  duke  perceiring  what  adTantage  he 
might  deriye  from  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  decided  at  once  to  resist  any  further  demand, 
and  firmly  declared  his  intentions  at  the  diet  of  1563. 
He  found  the  prelates  well  disposed  to  second  him ; 
''  and,  whether  it  was  that  the  doctrines  of  a  reriving 
Catholicism,  and  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in- 
sinuated themselyes  everywhere,  had  gained  influence 
in  the  dties,  or  that  other  conmderations  prevailed, 
the  cities  did  not  inost  as  formeriy  upon  religious 
concessions."  f  The  nobles  only  kept  up  an  oppontion ; 
but  the  duke,  catching  the  opportumty  of  a  sort  of 
conspiracy  which  he  had  discovered,  deprired  them  of 
their  right  to  seats  in  the  diet,  and  so  became  the 
almost  absolute  and  uncontrolled  master  of  his  people's 
franchises.  Then  commenced  the  reaction.  Encou- 
raged by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  now  acquired  an  un- 
limited influence  over  him,  Albert  resolved  not  to  leaye 
a  yestige  of  those  new  doctrines  which  for  the  last 
forty  years  had  been  spreading  so  fast  in  his  kingdom. 
All  the  professors,  sJl  his  household,  all  the  civil 
officers — in  a  word,  all  the  pubUc  functionaries — ^were 
compelled  to  subscribe  the  Professio  Fidei  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  on  their  refusal,  were  immediately 
dismissed.  To  obtain  a  recantation  from  the  common 
people,  he  sent  through  all  his  provinces  swarms  rf 
Jesuits,   accompanied  by  bands  of  troopers,  whose 

♦  Banke's  Hiatorif  ofiheFopei,  toL  L  p.  411.    f  Ibid.  p.  426. 
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bayonets  came  to  the  aid  of  the  preachers,  Yfhen  their 
eloquence  was  unsuccessful  in  converting  the  heretics. 
The  mildest  treatment  the  obstinate  Protestants  could 
expect,  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  duke's  estates 
without  delay.  Prohibited  books  were  sought  for  in 
the  Ubraries,  and  burned  in  large  numbers ;  those  of  a 
rigidly  GathoUc  character,  on  the  contrary,  were  highly 
fayoured.  Belies  were  again  held  in  great  yeneration ; 
and,  in  short,  throughout  the  whole  country  were  re- 
yiyed  all  the  ancient  practices,  all  the  absurd  super- 
stitions, of  the  Popish  religion.  "  Aboye  all,"  says 
Banke,  "  the  Jesuit  institutions  were  promoted ;  for 
by  their  agency  it  was,  that  the  youth  of  Bayaria  were 
to  be  educated  in  a  spirit  of  stnct  orthodoxy."* 

Duke  Albert  was  now  spoken  of  as  the  most  bigoted 
Boman  Catholic  in  Germany,  and  became  the  protector 
of  all  those  petty  soyereigns  who  wished  to  tread  ih 
his  footsteps. 

In  Austria,  although  the  reaction  had  long  be- 
gun, coerciye  measures  against  the  Protestants  were 
not  resorted  to  till  somewhat  later.  As  we  haye  al- 
ready said,  Ferdinand  inyited  the  Jesuits  to  Vienna, 
and  deliyered  up  to  them  the  university  as  early  as 
the  year  1661.  Soon  after,  he  established  another 
Jesuit  college  at  Prague,  to  which  he  sent  his  own 
pages,  and  to  which  resorted  all  the  nobility  belonging 
to  the  Boman  communion.  Colleges,  ana  schook  of 
less  consequence,  were  established  throughout  all  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
win  back  the  Protestants  to  the  Bomish  faith.  Yet, 
under  the  prudent  and  conciliating  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  wise  Maximilian,  the  Jesuits 
could  not  obtain  any  seyere  persecuting  measure 
against  the  followers  of  the  Beformed  religion,  but 
were  more  successful  with  Bodolph  II.  Father 
Maggio,  the  Provincial  of  the  Josmts,  was  held  by 
the  emperor  in  great  estimation,  and  consulted  in 

*  Banke,  yd.  i.  p.  422* 
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every  matter  of  importance.  He  was  continnally  prefls- 
ing  the  monarch  to  come  to  the  resolution  ot  com- 
pletely extirpating  heresy  from  his  dominicms.  The 
Pope's  legate  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  backed  him 
in  his  intolerant  demand.  This  bigoted  prince  at  last, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  popular  tumult,  which  took* 

flace  on  the  occasion  of  tne  procession  (k  the  Corpus' 
>omini  in  1578,  banished  from  his  estates  Orotz,  a 
Protestant  preacher,  and  all  his  asnstants ;  and  this  mea- 
sure was  the  signal  for  a  general  persecution  of  the*Lii- 
therans.  The  greatest  atrocity  and  the  utmost  rigour 
were  displayed  in  destroying  every  trace  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  determined  to  extirpate 
Protestantism  from  the  imperial  cities.  The  towns  east 
of  the  Ens,  which  had  separated  from  the  estates  of 
the  knights  and  nobles  twenty  years  before,  could  offer 
no  resistance ;  the  Reformed  cler^  were  removed,  and 
their  places  filled  by  Catholic  priests ;  private  persons 
were  subjected  to  a  close  examination.  A  formula,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  suspected  were  interrogated,  has 
come  mto  our  possession.  'Dost  thou  brieve,'  in- 
quires one  of  its  articles, '  that  everything  is  true  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  laid  down  as  ttie  rule  of  life 
and  doctrine?'  'Dost  thou  believe,'  adds  aoodier, 
'  that  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  one  Apostolic  Churchf 
No  doubt  was  to  be  endured.  The  Protestants  were 
to  be  expelled  from  all  offices  of  state ;  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  class  of  burghers  who  did  not  declare 
themselves  Catholics.  In  the  univerrities,  that  of 
Vienna  not  excepted,  all  who  applied  for  a  doctor's 
degree  were  first  required  to  suiracribe  the  Prqfessio 
Fidei.  A  new  regulation  for  schools  was  promulgated, 
which  prescribed  Catholic  formularies,  fasts,  worship, 
according  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Catechism  of  Canisiufl.  In  Vienna,  all  Protestant 
books  were  taken  away  from  the  booksellers'  shops, 
and  were  carried  in  heaps  to  the  Episcopal  court. 
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Search  was  made  at  the  customhouses  along  the  river; 
all  packages  were  examined,  and  books  or  pictures  not 
considered  purely  Catholic  were  confiscated.* 

All  throughout  Germany  the  same  proceedings  were 
resorted  to,  and  everywhere  we  find  the  Jesuits 
foremost  in  the  reaction.  There  was  no  bishop,  no 
prince,  who  went  to  visit  a  province  upon  religious 
concerns,  who  did  not  bring  with  hun  a  troop  of  Jesuits, 
who,  on  his  departure,  were  often  left  there  with  al- 
most unlimited  powers. 

POLiin). 

K  from  Germany  we  pass  to  Poland,  there  also  we 
meet  the  ominous  influence  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 
"  The  Protestant  cause,"  says  Count  Erasinski,  in  the 
fourth  of  his  admirable  Lectures  on  Slavoniaj  "  was  en- 
dangered by  the  lamentable  partiality  which  Stephen 
Batory  had  shewn  to  the  Jesuits;  and  the  Romanist 
reaction,  beginning  under  his  reign,  had  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  schools,  which  that  order  was  every- 
where establishing."  Stephen,  however,  either  too  pru- 
dent to  attack  openly  the  religion  then  professed,  in  Li- 
thuania at  least,  by  a  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  or 
anxious  to  maintain,  to  a  certain  extent,  reUgious  li- 
berty, had  recourse  to  no  extraordinary  measures  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  reaction,  and  contented  himself 
with  ordering  that  in  future  none  but  strict  Boman 
Catholics  should  be  appointed  to  bishoprics.  But 
under  the  bigoted  Sigismond — under  that  king,  who, 
as  the  same  learned  Count  says,  "  gloried  in  the  appel- 
lation of  the  king  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  given  him 
by  their  antagonists,  and  who  indeed  became  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola" — ^the  reac- 
tion  made  fearful  and  continued  progress.  Although 
Sigismond  could  attempt  nothing  by  main  force  against 
the  liberties  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  he  had  it  in  his 

*  Banke,  toL  i  p.  4S7. 
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power  to  ghe,  and  be  at  last  effectoaDy  gaTe,  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  Beftrmed  rdmoo.  The  chief  prerogatiTe 
of  the  Po&ih  Idi^B — we  woold  perhaps'  aaj,  the  obIj 
real  power  poaBeaaed  by  theae  nomiiial  aoTereigiis — 
was  the  r^ht  ct  oonferrii^  all  dignhiet  and  official 
appointmeotB.  Twoity  tbooaand  oftees  were  at  their 
di^Msal ;  and  Sigismood  dedared  that  none  bat  strict 
Roman  CatholicB  shoold  be  named  to  them.  The&TOur 
of  the  Jesuits  was  an  easential  ecmdition  of  obtaining  a 
situation  onder  the  GoTemment;  and  ''the  Staroat 
Lndwig  Ton  M<Mitager  became  Wairode  <rfPomerd- 
lia,  because  he  presented  his  boose  in  Hhm-h  to  the 
Sodety  of  Jesus."*  Many  of  the  nobles  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  doctrines  of  the  BeformaticMi,  wesre  induced 
to  recant,  depoiding  ezdusiTdy  as  they  did  on  the  king's 
&vour  for  the  maint^iance  of  their  rank,  and  having 
no  hope  for  preferment  while  out  of  the  pale  a(  the 
Romish  Church.  The  influence  of  these  examples, 
seconded  by  the  rigorous  measures  subsequently  taken 
against  the  Lutherans,  and,  aboYe  all,  by  the  dubohcal 
conning  and  artifice  ct  the  Jesuits,  in  a  short  time 
brought  back  the  great  nu^ority  ijt  the  Polish  nation 
under  the  yoke  of  Uie  Church  ot  Rome. 

SWBDBV. 

Tn  Sweden,  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  against  Protes- 
tantism, although  no  less  actire  and  Tigorous,  were 
less  successful.  John  III.,  son  of  the  heroic  Gustarus 
Vasa,  on  ascending  the  throne,  published  a  ritual,  in 
which,  to  the  great  amazement  and  dismay  of  the  Pro- 
testants, were  to  be  found  not  only  ceremonies,  but 
even  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Romcf  The  Pope, 
apprised  of  this  prince's  good  disposition  towards  his 

*  Baake,  JTiiC  0/ tt«  Pofwt,  ToL  iL  p.  141. 

f  John,  before  Ms  aaeeMwn  to  the  thnme,  had  beoi  eonfined  m  itnei 
captiTitybThis  brother  Erie.  Hiswife,a  Folish  prineen,  the  last  de- 
scendant (« the  Jagdlonka  fiunilj,  and  an  adhcRBt  ol  the  Church  of  Bomfl^ 
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Church,  despatched  to  Stockhohn  in  all  haste  and 
secrecy,  as  his  legate,  the  famous  Posseyin,  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  least  scrupulous  among  the  Jesuits.  To 
obviate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  into  the 
country  and  court  of  Sweden  as  Pope's  legate,  Posse- 
vin,  in  passing  through  Prague,  induced  the  widow  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  send  him  to  Stockholm  as 
her  extraordinary  ambassador.  He  assumed,  in  conse- 
quence, another  name,  a  splendid  costume,  and  girded 
himself  with  a  sword,  but,  '*  to  do  penance  in  advance 
for  these  transient  honours,  he  went  the  greatest  part 
of  the  way  on  foot."*  Acting  publicly  as  the  envoy  of 
the  empress,  he  found  means  secretly  to  inform  the 
king  of  his  real  name  and  mission,  and  had  several 
conferences  with  him.  The  result  was,  that  John  was 
persuaded  to  make  the  Professio  Fidei,  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  take  measures,  and  to  use  all  his  endea- 
vours, to  induce  the  nation  to  follow  in  the  same  path, 
provided  the  Pope  would  second  him  by  making  cer- 
tain concessions,  the  most  essential  of  which  were,  that 
the  sacramental  cup  should  be  administered  to  the 
laity,  and  mass  performed  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. Possevin  said  that  the  Pope  shomd  be  apprised 
of  his  majesty's  will,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would 
submit  to  his  decision  in  this  matter.  John  having 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  was  absolved  of  his  sins, 
and  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  ritual.t 

The  Jesuit  departed  in  high  glee  at  his  success,  far 
surpassing  his  'most  sanguine  hopes.     He  hastened  to 

shared  his  imprisoninent :  the  sad  and  gloomy  hours  of  which  were  ren^ 
dered  less  paiimil  by  the  nreqnent  visits  of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  who 
shewed  them  the  greatest  sympathy.  It  seems  that  this  made  some  im- 
pression upon  John,  and  reiidcfed  him  fi&yourable  towards  the  Papists. 

•  Cr6t.  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

i*  Baoke  informs  us  that  John,  troubled  by  remorse  for  his  brother's 
assassination,  was  very  anxious  to  receive  absolution ; — as  if  the  word  of  a 
man  could  quiet  the  gnawings  of  oonadenGe,  that  unsparing  avenger  of 
crime  t 
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Kome,  and  assmniDe  a  privilege  in  use  among  am^ 
bassadors,  he  boasted  of  having  achieved  more  than  he 
had  really  done,  assuring  Gregory  XIII.  that  Sweden 
and  its  king  were  at  his  Hohness's  mercy.  He  then 
laid  before  the  Pope  the  conditions  on  which  John  had 
insisted,  but  Gregory,  either  too  intolerant  to  make 
any  concesdon,  or  considering  it  unnecessary  to  grant 
honourable  terms  to  an  enemy  who  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  refused  to  listen  to  such  proposals,  and  sent 
back  the  Jesuit  to  Stockholm,  with  letters  to  the  king, 
in  which  he  required  the  monarch  to  declare  himself  a 
Catholic  without  restriction. 

This  imperious  conduct  saved  Sweden  from  falling 
back  under  the  Popish  rule.  John,  indignant  at  being 
held  in  so  light  account — ^indignant  at  the  assurance 
of  Possevin,  who  unceremoniously  entered  Stockholm 
and  the  court  in  the  garb  of  his  order  as  the  Pope's 
legate,  and  accompanied  by  other  Jesuits,  as  if 
Sweden  had  already  become  a  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
try— amoved  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Protestant 
princes  and  divines,  who,  in  the  interval  of  Possevin's 
departure  and  return,  had  entreated  him  to  remain  in 
their  communion — dismissed  the  Pope's  ambassador, 
and  returned  to  the  Reformed  worship. 

The  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  convert  Sweden  to 
the  Roman  faith  were  revived  with  new  vigour  under 
John's  successor,  Sigismond,  the  Polish  kmg.  For- 
tunately, Charles  of  Sandermania,  the  king's  uncle, 
headed  the  nation  in  its  resistance  to  Sigismond's 
Popish  propensities ;  and  although  the  Jesuits  had 
the  sad  glory  of  plunging  Poland  and«Sweden  into  a 
bloody  war,  the  last-mentioned  country  remained  Pro- 
testant 

SWITZEBLAND  Ain>  FIBDMOirr. 

The  Jesuits  experienced  some  difficulty  in  entering 
Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  they  could  not 
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Set  footing;  but  towards  the  year  1574,  they  esta- 
Ushed  themselves  in  Friburg  and  Lucerne.  They 
succeeded  in  keeping  back  these  two  towns  fi*om  the 
Alliance  of  Beme,  and  scattered  the  flames  of  that 
religious  discord  between  these  cantons  which  was  not 
extinguished  even  by  the  blood  that  was  shed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits  in  1846-47.  The  famous 
Canisius  was  the  principal  promoter  and  founder  of 
the  CoUege  of  Friburg,  the  resort,  till  lately,  of  a  great 
number  of  youn^  men  of  the  highest  families,  ai&at 
thither  for  education  from  divers  parts  of  Europe. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  Possevin  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alps  were  most  barbarous  and  revolt- 
ing. Many  Christians,  driven  out  of  other  countries 
by  Popish  persecution,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  these 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  where  the  Waldenses 
still  preserved  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  primitive 
purity.  They  had  hoped,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  that  there,  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  they 
would  be  permitted  to  worship  Gt>d  according  to  their 
consciences.  They  were  not  dangerous  persons — they 
were  no  chiefs  of  sects  eager  to  make  proselytes — ^they 
were  single-hearted  people,  seeking  to  please  God  by 
living  a  pure  and  Christian  life.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  their  poverty,  their  innocence,  their 
peaceful  conduct,  would  have  sheltered  them  from  any 
persecution ;  and,  in  fact,  for  a  time  they  lived  un- 
molested. Unhappily  for  them,  the  Jesuits  were 
watching  them,  and,  urged  on  by  that  persecuting 
spirit  which  led  them  to  seek  for  victims  everywhere, 
were  resolved  to  trouble  them  in  their  retreat,  and,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  them.  Lainez,  in  1560,  despatched 
tossevin  to  Nice,  to  Emmanuel  Philebert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  to  excite  him  to  persecute  those  heretic  moun- 
taineers. The  Jesuit  represented  to  the  Duke  that  a 
Catholic  prince  ought  not,  even  though  his  own  per- 
sonal interest  req^uired  it,  to  tolerate  that  the  heresy 
should  establish  itself  in  his  dominions,  and  that  the 
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mountidns  of  Piedmont  and  the  Alps,  in  particular, 
serred  for  a  retreat  to  the  sectaries  of  Lather  and 
Calyin.*  Possevin  succeeded  in  bringing  the  duke  into 
his  abominable  views.  Ferrier,  the  governor  of  Pignerol, 
commenced  a  chase  against  these  inoffensive  people, 
who  were  hunted  from  one  retreat  to  another,  and 
when  taken,  were  mercilessly  and  inhumanly  consigned 
to  the  flames.  Driven  to  despair  they  took  up  arms,  re- 
solved hereafter  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  price. 
A  body  of  troops  was  sent  against  them.  The  Gene- 
ral, the  Sieur  de  la  Trinity,  paced  them  at  the  disposal 
of  Possevin,  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  conferred  upon  him 
the  powers  with  which  he  pretended  to  be  invested.t 
The  Jesuit,  forgetful  of  his  sacerdotal  calling,  repress- 
ing every  feelins  of  humanity,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  hunted  down  these 
poor  Christians  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts,  putting 
every  one  who  fell  into  his  hands  to  the  sword. 
Then,  when  he  was  tired  of  the  work  of  slaughter,  to 
procure  for  himself  a  sort  of  triumph,  he  brought  to 
Vercelli,  in  solemn  procession,  thirty-four  of  those  un- 
fortunates, who,  not  having  faith  or  strength  enough 
to  prefer  martyrdom  to  apostasy,  publicly  abjured 
their  religion  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  and  the 
Jesuit.}  From  that  day  till  very  lately,  the  house  of 
Savoy  has  more  or  less  persecuted  the  Waldenses. 

Our  Protestant  readers,  we  presume,  have  by  this 
time  learned  what  malignant  and  unrelenting  enemies 
of  their  religion  the  Jesuits  have  always  been.  They 
must  have  learned  that  all  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
France  itself,  perhaps,  would  have  become  Protestant^ 
countries,  had  it  not  been  for  the  demoniacal  arts  and 
ill-employed  activity  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola.     They 

♦  Cr€t.  vol.  i.  p.  449.  f  Ibid. 

t  This  fact  is  reported  by  all  the  Jesuit  historians.  We,  however, 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  Waldenses  not  to  suspect  that  the 
Jesuits,  in  order  to  aeceive  and  impose  upon  the  populace,  had  mixed 
among  some  few  apostates  a  number  of  Boman  Catholics  who  were  will- 
ing to  appear  conyerted  heretics. 
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must,  further,  be  aware  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  obtain 
those  results  bv  honest  means  only,  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, or  by  active  and  earnest  exertions,  which  would 
have  at  least  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  and  es- 
teem of  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  had  recourse  to 
perjury,  to  murder,  to  persecution,  to  cruelties  of  every 
Kind — ^to  means,  in  short,  involving  the  perversion  of 
every  principle  of  morality,  for  which  they  at  last 
came  to  be  abhorred  by  every  honest  person,  even  of 
their  own  persuasion.  Lastly,  it  clearly  appears,  from 
what  we  have  related,  that,  while  pretending  to  fight 
for  the  Roman  See,  the  Jesuits,  in  reaUty,  fought  for 
their  own  aggrandisement ;  that  they  recognise  no  re- 
ligion, but  uieir  interest ;  worship  no  Goa,  but  their 
order.  We  must,  finally,  remind  our  readers  that  we 
have  omitted  numberless  other  charges  which  are 
generally  brought  against  them,  whicn  we  consider 
well  founded,  but  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  prove. 
All  that  we  have  advanced  we  have  proved,  according 
to  our  promise,  by  documents  of  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity, and  we  shall  continue  to  observe  this  rule  to  the 
conclusion  of  our  history. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1581-1608. 
COMMOTION  AMONG  THB  JESUITS. 

In  relating  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  divers 
countries  of  Europe,  we  have  not  mentioned  Spain ; 
first,  because,  though  firing  established  in  that  countr  j, 
they,  under  the  absolute  rhilip  II.,  exercised  no  influ- 
ence whatever  over  its  general  policy ;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  had  it  in  reserve  to  speak  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  that  country  in  the  present  chapter. 

In  Spain  the  Jesmts  had  no  heretics  to  contend 
with — ^no  zeal  or  fanaticism  to  excite.  If  now  and 
then  some  Christianised  Jew  or  Moor  relapsed  into 
his  former  belief,  the  Inquisition  was  too  jealous  of  her 
privilege  of  roasting  those  accursed  of  God,  in  a 
solemn  auto  da/e,  to  permit  the  Jesuits  to  meddle  in 
the  holy  ceremony.  Having  thus  no  external  enemy 
to  contend  with,  they,  as  usually  happens,  fell  out 
among  themselves,  and  fought  with  one  another. 

The  so-called  Society  of  Jesus  having  been  mostly 
established  by  Spaniards,  the  Spanish  Jesuits  pre- 
tended that  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  order 
were  exclusively  due  to  them.  A  first  blow  was  dealt 
to  these  pretensions  when,  by  the  interference  of  the 
Pope,  a  General  was  chosen  who  was  not  a  Castilian. 
However,  since  Mercurianus,  the  person  elected,  was 
old  and  weak,  they  submitted  without  much  reluctance 
to  an  authority  uiey  did  not  dread.    But  when  the 
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young  (a  dass  of  Jesuits  who  worshipped  him),  and 
firmly  attached  to  his  fortunes,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
enforce  obedience  to  his  orders.  Some  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  hope  of  making  their  way  to  preferment,  sub- 
mitted ;  we  most  refused  obedience,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  Inquisition  and  the  king.  Plulip  ordered  the 
Bishop  of  Carthagena  to  subject  the  order  to  a  visita- 
tion, and  the  Inquisition  arrested  the  provincial  Mar- 
cenius,  and  two  or  three  more  members  of  Acquaviva's 
party;  the  latter  being  accused  by  the  other  party  of 
absolyins  the  members  of  their  order  from  certain  sins 
from  which  the  Inquisition  only  could  absolve ;  and  those 
sins,  Sacchini  tells  us,  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  honesty  of  their  penitents.  This  was  rather 
a  Lous  matter^  and  mei  th.  Society  in  its  verv 
existence.  Nevertheless,  Acquaviva  was  not  appalled. 
He  did  not  lose  his  self-command,  nor  vent  his  anger 
in  threats.  Against  such  enemies  he  had  but  one 
shield — ^the  Pope.  Sixtus  V.  filled  the  chair  of  St 
Peter;  he  bore  no  goodwill  to  the  order,  but  he  was 
jealous  to  an  extreme  degree  of  his  own  authority,  and 
wished  that  that  of  others  also  should  be  respected. 
Acquaviva  persuaded  Sixtus,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, insinuated  to  him,  that  the  blow  was  aimed  not 
so  much  at  him,  the  General,  as  at  the  supremacy  of 
Kome;  at  the  same  time  skilfully  making  him  under- 
stand, that  the  Bishop  of  Carthagena  was  of  illegiti- 
mate birth,  a  blemish  which  he  knew  the  Pope  abhorred 
above  all  things.  Sixtus  at  once  recalled  the  assent 
which  he  had  given  to  the  visitation,  and  commanded 
the  Inquisition  to  set  at  liberty  the  arrested  Jesuits, 
and  to  remit  the  whole  case  to  Rome.  When  he  was 
informed  that  the  holy  tribunal  refused  to  obey  his 
orders,  Sixtus  became  furious  with  anger,  and  directed 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  Cardinal  Quiroga,  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  to  which  he  added,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
"  And  if  you  do  not  obey,  I,  the  Pope,  shall  imme- 
diately depose  you  from  your  office  of  inquisitor,  and 
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tear  from  your  head  your  cardinal's  hat."  This  de- 
cided language  produced  the  desired  effect.  Sixtus's 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  Acquaviya,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pope's  authority,  maintained  himself  unshaken 
in  his  hign  office  during  Sixtus's  lifetime. 

But  the  storm,  which  had  been  but  momentarily 
quelled,  broke  out  again  after  the  death  of  Sixtus, 
with  increased  yiolence.  Tn  1592,  while  the  General 
was  absent  from  Rome,  Philip,  who  never  forgave  to 
Acquaviva  his  partiality  for  tne  French  interest,  sent 
the  Pope  a    petition  from  all  the  Spanish  Jesuits, 

E raying  for  a  general  congregation  of  the  order ;  he 
imseli^  at  the  same  time,  strongly  recommending  the 
measure.  Clement  VIII.,  the  reigning  Pope,  granted 
their  request,  and  before  even  the  General  could  be 
aware  of  his  enemies' manoeuvres,  the  Pope  issued  orders 
for  the  meeting  of  the  congregation.  Acquaviva,  satis- 
fied that  the  measure  was  now  irrevocable,  submitted 
to  it  with  the  greatest  possible  good  grace,  and  having 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  that  the  election  should 
not  prove  too  unfavourable  to  him,  the  moment  the 
congregation  opened,  he,  without  waiting  to  be  accused, 
requested  that  his  conduct  should  be  examined  and 
judged.  A  commission  was  immediately  appointed  to 
receive  any  accusation  or  complaint  that  might  be 
brought  against  the  General.  But  Acquaviva  was  far 
too  prudent  to  have  violated  any  essential  rule,  or  to 
have  given  his  enemies  the  right  of  consistently  im- 
peaching his  private  conduct;  so  that, as  no  charge 
could  be  substantiated  against  him,  he  was  triumph- 
antly acquitted.  Philip,  however,  insisted  that  some 
restraint  should  be  put  upon  the  General's  authority, 
and,  although  the  congregation  refused  to  comply 
with  the  king's  wishes,  the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  apostolic  power,  ordained  that  the  superiors  and 
rectors  should  be  changed  every  third  year,  and  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  every  sixth  year,  a  general  con- 
gregation should  be  assembled.    Acquaviva  shewed  a 
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*eat  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  Pope's  decrees,  but 
le  rendered  them  almost  nugatory  by  other  ordi- 
nances ;  and  as  a  new  generation  of  Jesuits,  all  deroted 
to  his  interests,  was  now  grown  up,  all  questions  taken 
up  both  by  the  provincial  and  general  congregatibna, 
were  decided  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  By  his 
letter  on  the  happy  increase  of  the  Society,  Acquaviya 
prescribed  new  rules  to  render  the  superiors  more 
respected  by  their  subordinates,  and  more  submissive 
to  the  General.  A  second  letter,  ratio  atvdiorum, 
which  contains  a  complete  code  of  school  legislation, 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  and  productive  oif 
more  momentous  results.  As  the  education  of  the 
young  has  been  one  of  the  principal  and  immediate 
causes  of  the  Jesuits'  immense  power  and  influence, 
we  feel  obliged  to  devote  some  iew  pages  to  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Had  the  Jesuits  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of 
education  for  the  sole  and  noble  end  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge and  intellectual  culture  among  the  people,  no 
praise  would  be  adequate  to  their  meritorious  exer- 
tions and  unremitting  activity.  Such,  however,  was 
not  exactly  the  case.  The  Order — ^that  idol  which  the 
Jesuit  must  have  constantly  before  his  eyes — was  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  undertaking,  the  great  object 
to  which  their  labours  were  consecrated;  and  for  its 
honour  and  advantage  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sac- 
rifice, when  necessary,  every  other  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  shall  not 
refuse  to  them  some  eulogy. 

"  The  instruction  of  boys  and  of  ignorant  people  in 
Christianity"  was  one  of  the  ends  which  they  proposed 
to  attain,  and  for  which  Loyola  asked  Paul  III.  to 
approve  his  order.  The  example  of  John  111.  of  Por- 
tugal, and  of  the  Duke  of  Candia,  who  first  erected 
colleges  for  the  fathers,  was  eagerly  imitated  by 
many.  Their  colleges  increased  rapidly,  and  were 
soon  planted  all  over  the  world,  so  that  there  were  no 
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less  than  669  of  them  at  the  epoch  of  the  suppression 
of  the  order.  We  hare  ah^eady  seen  (pp.  40,  41)  by- 
what  aUurements  wealthy  persons  we^e  induced  by  the 
Jesuits  to  leave  their  property  to  Jesuit  establishments. 
These  were  of  two  kmds,  seminaries  and  colleges,  the 
members  of  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  gymnasium 
and  faculty-students.  In  connexion  with  each  college 
there  was  a  boarding-house,  whither  parents  were 
happy  to  send  their  children  as  under  a  safe  shelter 
from  the  storms  of  passion,  and  from  the  dangerous  so- 
ciety  of  depraved  companions.  In  their  seminaries  were 
trained  up  the  Scholars — ^those  members  of  the  order 
who  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  such  talents  as  to 
qualify  them  to  fulfil  afterwards  the  office  of  professor. 
But  the  most  numerous  class,  and  perhaps  the  most 
useful  for  their  purpose,  was  the  class  .of  (ky  scholars. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  persons,  of  whatsoever  rank, 
are  admitted  into  the  Jesuit  schools,  and  receive  the 
same  instructions.  At  school  hours  the  prince's  son, 
who  is  brought  up  in  their  boarding-houses,  descends 
and  takes  his  seat  on  the  same  bench  with  the  son  of  a 
cobbler.  And  this  we  consider  an  admirable  and  most 
instructive  plan.  The  only  obligation  imposed  on  the 
day  scholars  is,  that  they  must  give  in  their  names, 
and  promise  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  college, 
which  are  everywhere  uniform,  and  which  oblige  the 
pupil  to  hear  mass  every  day,  and  to  go  to  the  con- 
fessional once  every  month.  In  former  times,  the 
Jesuits  undertook  a  still  more  watchful  oversight  of 
this  class.  They  visited  them  at  unwonted  hours  in 
their  abodes,  they  had  them  foUowed  in  their  different 
movements,  and  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  any  mis- 
demeanour they  were  reprimanded,  and  their  faults 
were  made  an  obstacle  to  their  advancement  to  acade- 
mical honours.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Loyola,  the  clear-sighted  Loyola,  foreseeing  that  the 
obligation  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  college  would 
deter  Protestants  from  sending  their  children  to  it, 
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and  wishing  abore  all  things  to  get  hold  of  those 
children  and  to  try  what  the  Jesuits  could  do  to  con- 
Tert  them,  had  taken  care  to  leave  an  opening  for 
their  admission.  To  the  tUrd  paraOTaph  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Constitution, 
in  which  is  enacted  that  the  oay  scholars  shall  engage 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  college,  he  added  the  fol- 
lowing note : — "  If  any  of  those  who  present  them- 
selves to  our  schools  will  neither  engage  to  observe 
the  rules  nor  give  in  his  name,  he  ought  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  prevented  from  attendmg  the  classes, 
provided  he  conduct  himself  with  propriety,  and  do 
not  cause  either  trouble  or  scandal.  Let  them  be 
made  aware  of  this;  adding,  however,  that  they 
shall  not  receive  the  pecuUar  care  which  is  given  to 
those  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  register  of  the 
university  or  of  the  class,  and  who  engage  to  follow  its 
rules."*  This  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Jesuitical 
policy.  By  absolutely  refusing  to  admit  the  children 
of  Protestants,  they  would  obtain  no  result;  but  by 
admitting  them  on  such  terms,  they  obtsdn  an  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  their  youthful  minds,  and  bendinff 
them  to  their  purpose  indirectly.  On  the  one  han(^ 
such  pupils  cannot  but  imbibe,  m  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction,  the  principles  and  spirit  of  their  masters ; 
and  on  the  other,  their  pride  is  mortified  at  never 
being  considered  or  mentioned  at  those  pubUc  exhibi- 
tions which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Jesuit 
system  of  education.  This  artful  policy  is  too  fre- 
quently successfuL  Oftentimes  the  parents,  jealous  of 
their  children's  renown,  and  anxious  to  see  them  sur- 
rounded by  those  affectionate  and  friendly  cares  which 
the  Jesuits  unsparingly  bestow  upon  the  regular  pupils, 
are  induced  to  consent  that  they  shall  follow  the  rules 
of  the  college,  and  go  to  mass  and  to  the  confessional, 
and  even  change  their  own  faith,  the  better  to  secure 
for  them  these  desired  advantages :  and  if  it  should 
*  See  aim  Ci^.  toI.  iv.  pp.  200, 201 
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chance  that  the  mother  alone  is  left  as  guardian,  it 
conunonly  happens  that  both  mother  and  son  become 
Boman  Cathohcs. 

In  the  Jesuit  schools  the  greatest  order  reigned. 
The  Jesuit  masters  were  men  of  polite  and  agreeable 
manners,  in  general  of  a  comely  appearance,  with  a 
cheerful  and  smiling  countenance.  They  descended 
with  a  winning  affability  to  the  leyel  of  their  pupils, 
and  acconmiodated  their  language  and  manners  to  the 
capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  clasa  of  persons 
they  had  to  deal  with.  The  parents,  who  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  polished  manners  and  the  high  at- 
tainments of  their  children,  sounded  forth  the  praises 
of  their  kind  instructors  far  and  wide,  and  repaid  their 
gratuitous  instructions  sometimes  by  large  donations, 
always  by  a  deference  and  devotion  never  withdrawn. 
It  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  even  Protestants  and 
philosophers,  who  had  been  educated  in  these  semina- 
ries, and  who  afterwards  became  the  most  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits  as  a  religious  community,  continued  to  pre- 
serve a  grateful  recollection  of  their  Jesuit  teachers. 
Voltaire  himself  dedicated  his  tragedy  Merope  to  his 
dear  master  Father  Poree ;  and  the  different  princes 
who  were  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits  never  lost,  when 
on  the  throne,  that  affection  and  veneration  which  they 
had  conceived  for  their  kind  instructors  at  an  age  when 
generous  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  noble  and  ge- 
nerous impressions. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Another  strong  link,  that  of  reli- 
gion, was  added  to  the  chain  of  sympathy  by  which 
they  bound  their  pupils  to  the  order,  and  msured  for 
themselves  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe  an  all- 
powerful  and  irresistible  influence.  In  1669  the  Jesuit 
Leon,  a  teacher,  thought  of  assembling  during  the 
interval  of  studies  such  of  the  boys  as  were  willing  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Virgin,  and  perform  certain 
external  acts  of  devotion,  contributing  at  the  same 
time,  monthly,  i^mall  sums  of  money,  part  of  which  was 
employed  in  works  of  charity,  the  merit  of  the  action 
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bein^  always  attnboted,  not  to  the  donors,  bat  to  the 
Jesuits.  These  meetings  took  the  form  of  associations, 
and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  fifteen  years  after,  in 
1584,  Gregory  XIIL  erected  them  into  primary  con- 
gregations, under  the  tide  of  Oongregationg  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  **  These  congregations,  <^  whk£  the 
General  of  the  order  was  the  supreme  director,  soon 
broke  out  from  the  walls  of  the  collies  with  those 
young  men  who  left  them  to  embrace  a  career,  and 
who  wished  to  remain  in  a  communion  of  prayers  and 
remembrances  with  their  masters  and  tneir  fellow- 
scholars.  They  became  a  link  of  connexion  and  friend- 
ship; they  spread  in  Europe  and  in  India;  they  united 
in  the  same  association  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
populations  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  They  had 
statutes,  rules,  prayers,  and  duties  in  common.  It 
was  a  numerous  brotherhood,  extending  from  Paris  to 
Goa,  and  descending  from  Rome  to  the  most  uurignifi- 
cant  hamlet.  The  congregations  of  Ayignon,  of  Ant- 
werp, of  Prague,  of  Friburg,  were  the  most  celebrated. 
There  were  congregations  composed  of  ecclesiastics,  of 
military  men,  of  magistrates,  of  nobles,  of  burgesses, 
of  merchants,  of  artisans,  of  serrants,  all  occupied  in 
good  and  meritorious  works."*  With  the  exception  of 
this  last  clause,  this  description  is  perfectiy  true.  A 
Jesuit  was  at  the  head  of  eyery  congregation.  At 
appointed  times  the  members  met  together  to  repeat 
the  office  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  listen  to  whatever  ex- 
hortation or  advice  the  Jesuit  might  think  proper  to 
give.  His  influence  was  greater  or  less,  accordmg  to 
the  quality  of  persons  composing  the  congregation. 
Oyer  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  he  had  an  almost 
absolute  control,  and  whatever  he  enjoined,  they  un- 
scrupulously obeyed.  If  he  exercised  no  such  abso- 
lute control  over  members  of  the  higher  classes,  he 
still  possessed  a  great  influence  over  them,  and  had 
free  access  to  their  families,  where  he  more  leisurely 

♦  Cr^t.  vol  iv.  pp.  221, 222. 
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TOactised  ihose  arts  by  which  the  Jesuit  yery  seldom 
mils  to  attain  his  ends.  One  is  amazed  when  he  con- 
riders  what  immense  power  these  congregations  must 
haye  given  the  General  of  the  society.  His  orders, 
his  cm*ses  or  commendations  of  a  book,  of  a  man,  or  of 
a  measure,  were  repeated  in  the  same  tone  throughout 
all  the  world  by  tens  of  thousands,  who  considered  it  a 
sin  to  disbeUeve  his  word,  or  to  disobey  his  commands. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  itself  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  the  suppression  of  the  order  was  with  difficulty 
effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  almost  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe. 

After  the  order  was  suppressed,  and  during  the  poli- 
tical turmoil  and  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  the 
congregations,  although  kept  up  secretly  by  some  dis- 
guised Liguorist  or  Jesuit,  were  thinly  attended,  and 
had  lost  a^  their  importance. '  But  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Bourbons,  missionaries  of 
all  kinds  overran  the  whole  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  part 
of  France,  and,  among  other  religious  exploits,  re-esta- 
blished the  congregations  of  the  Virgin.  Congrega- 
tions both  of  men  and  women  are  now  very  numerous, 
although  they  perhaps  want  that  unity  of  purpose 
and  of  direction,  which  in  former  times  rendered  them 
so  dangerously  powerful.  Their  denominations  are 
numberless;  congregations  of  the  Rosary,  congregations 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  congregations  of  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  (del  Sangue  di  Gesii).  In  those  places 
where  there  are  no  Jesuits,  they  are  directed  by  proxy, 
some  other  religious  community,  as  the  Liguorist,  the 
Lazarist,  the  Fassionist,  or  such  like  idle  and  corrupted 
crew,  being  appointed  to  that  duty.  In  church  affairs, 
the  members  of  these  congregations  have,  so  to  speak, 
privileges  above  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  They  go 
foremost  in  the  processions  and  other  exhibitions;  they 
wear  a  distinctive  badge;  they  are  entitied  to  a  greater 
number  of  days  of  indulgence,  and  so  on.     Besides 
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these  tilings,  which  satisfy  the  deyotional  feeHng,  and 
flatter  the  vanity,  especially  that  of  the  common  people 
in  small  towns,  each  individual  member  may  count 
upon  receiving  the  protection  and  indirect  asiistaiice 
of  the  father  director. 

The  boarders  in  the  Jesuit  college  are  subjected  to 
almost  the  same  mode  of  life  as  that  of  the  Scholars  (the 
second  class  of  Jesuits),  which,  however,  is  not  strictly 
conformable  to  that  of  the  other  classes ;  Loyola  hav- 
ing given  them  a  dispensation  from  some  external 
practices,  acts  of  devotion  and  of  mortification,  that  they 
may  have  more  time  for  stud^.*  The  boarders  are 
placed  in  large  rooms,  called  in  Italian  Camarate^  in 
French  Charnbres,  each  of  which  accommodates  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  who  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Prefetto  and  Vicerprefetto,  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing a  bell  gives  the  edgnal  for  rLnne.  The  prefect 
immediately  chants  some  prayers,  which  are  repeated 
by  some  of  the  youths  who  are  less  asleep  than  the 
rest.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dressing ;  an  hour 
is  spent  in  the  chapel,  hearing  mass,  and  smgine  the 
praises  of  the  Virgin  and  St  Ignatius.  Study  foUows, 
and  after  breakfast,  for  which  half  an  hour  is  allowed, 
they  descend  to  the  public  schoolroom,  where  th^ 
mix  with  the  day-boarders,  with  whom,  however,  they 
have  no  opportunities  of  secret  converse.  Two  pnpil^ 
and  every  day  different  ones,  are  se<7etly  charged  by 
the  prefect  to  give  an  account  of  the  benaviour  of  all 
the  others,  and  they  are  punished  if  they  are  not  ac- 
curate in  their  denunciations.  At  twelve  they  sit  down 
to  dinner,  during  which  ascetic  books  are  read  from 
a  pulpit  placed  in  the  refectory.  After  the  evening 
school,  they  walk  for  an  hour  in  winter,  two  in  sum- 
mer, and  almost  double  that  time  on  holidays.  Before 
supper,  half  an  hour  is  again  spent  in  the  chapel;  and 
what  remains  of  the  evening  after  supper  is  spent  in 
study  and  recreation.    At  nine  o'cIock,  being  warned 

*  OmgL  pan  hr.  diap.  tL  |  in. 
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by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  they  prepare  for  rest,  ac- 
companying the  prefect  in  chanting  the  Litany  of  the 
Virgin.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  from  one  camerata 
to  another,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
prefect  or  vice-prefect,  one  of  whom  must  accom- 
pany him.  No  one,  not  eyen  a  parent,  is  allowed  to 
yisit  a  boarder  without  the  consent  of  the  superior, 
who  is  almost  always  present  at  the  interriew.  No 
letter  can  be  sent  off  or  received  by  any  boarder  but 
it  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  rector,  who 
stops  it  if  he  thinks  proper.  The  boarders  never  go 
home  except  during  the  hoUdays  in  September,  and 
some  remain  in  the  college  even  during  that  period. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  family  is 
gradually  destroyed,  and  the  Jesuits  mould  these 
youthful  hearts  and  intellects  according  to  their  own 
Jesuitical  pattern.  Every  fortnight  all  the  boarders 
must  go  to  the  confessional,  and  severe  punishment  is 
inflicted  on  those  who  transgress  this  principal  rule  of 
the  college.  But  no  one  ever  dares  to  brave  the 
punishment,  though  many  do  not  scruple  to  evade  the 
duty  by  practising  a  little  ruse.* 

*  To  ascertain  whether  every  one  goes  to  the  confessional  every  other 
Saturday,  each  boarder  receives  a  card  with  his  own  name  written  on 
it,  which  he  must  deliver  to  his  confessor,  who  gives  it  back  to  the  rec- 
tor. I  may  here  motion  that  this  method  is  also  practised  at  Easter  in 
the  whole  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  inhabitants.  If  your 
card  is  not  among  those  collected  from  the  different  confessors,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  you  have  not  fulfilled  the  precept,  and  if  you  do  not  give  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  it  before  the  26th  of  August,  your  name  is  fixed  on 
the  door  of  the  parish  church  as  that  of  a  sacruegious  and  infamous  per- 
son. In  the  con^e  of  SenegsJlia,  where  I  was  ^ucated,  we  were  about 
two  hundred  boarders.  Eight  confessors  were  appointed  to  shrive.  At 
gonset  we  descended  to  the  chapel,  whence  we  went  in  turn  into  the  diffe- 
rent schoolrooms  to  confess.  The  rooms  were  dsurkened,  and  the  fathers 
were  seated  each  in  an  arm  chair,  before  a  sort  of  confessional,  through 
a  grating  of  whfch  our  sins  had  to  find  their  way  to  their  pious  ears.  To 
such  confessors  as  had  been  more  severe  on  former  occasions  we  usually 
plf^ed  some  tricks,  such  as  putting  a  piece  of  raw  garlic  into  our  mouths, 
ana  pretending  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  so  that  the 
poor  Qopfessor,  who,  in  order  to  hear  our  confession  well,  was  obliged  to 
nave  his  £eu%  close  to  the  grating,  had  his  olfactory  nerves  assailed  by  a 
puff  of  breath  which  was  any^mg  but  agreeable.  The  penance,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  double,  but  it  never  deterred  us  £rom  playing  similar 
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In  all  the  Jesuit  oolites,  as  we  hare  already  ob- 
served, reigns  the  greatest  decency,  and  a  sort  of 
militaiy  order  and  disdpliney  which  is  highly  pleas- 
ing to  the  young.  **  Their  colleges  were  open  for 
alTthe  graceful  arts.  Even  dandmg  and  fenong  were 
not  excTnded.  The  annual  distribraon  of  prizes  was 
preceded  not  only  by  tragedies  full  of  political  aUosionSy 
but  also  by  ballets  composed  by  the  rerer^id  fitherSy 
and  executed  by  the  most  agile  of  thdr  puink."* 

No  pains  were  spared  by  the  Jesuits  to  adranoe 
their  pupils  in  their  studies.  But  as  the  end  whidi 
they  taught  them  to  haye  in  view  was  not  the  truth — as 
it  was  not  their  purpose  to  inspire  their  young  minds 
with  those  noble  and  generous  sentiments  whidi  form 
great  citizens,  but  only  to  instruct  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  and  render  them  snbserrient  to  their 
order,  the  whole  course  of  instruction  was  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  and  the  progress  ci  their 
pupils  was  more  brilliant  than  solid— -partook  more  of 
a  theatrical  character  than  ci  a  serious  method  of 
learning  that  would  haye  deyeloped  the  power  ci 
reason  and  reflection.  In  the  speculatiye  soences 
especially,  their  instruction  was  most  defectiye.  The 
student  was  by  no  means  taught  to  penetrate  the 
superfidal  crust  of  prejudices  and  appearanees  on 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  build  their  ojMnioos,  and 

pranks  again,  thovig^ 'ire  leUgkodyfiilfiDed  it.  BomtiimeM  we  contrived 
to  evade  oonfeaBKHi  altogether  in  the  fc^Uowing  maaner : — One  who  was 
going  in  to  the  oonfeaskxial  Uxk  with  him  the  card  of  another  alcjBg  with 
his  own.  In  kissing  the  hand  of  the  wtdemor,  after  ha>Ting  oonfeascd,  he 
put  into  it  one  eaxd,  and  slipped  the  other  vpon  tibe  taUe  on  which  the 
either  hud  those  ne  was  reoefring.  After  aU  was  over,  the  serrant 
bronght  in  a  lig^l^  and  the  oonfessor  eoUeeted  aU  the  tickets  he  fosnd  en 
the  table,  and  took  them  with  him.  Meanwhile,  the  person  whose  card 
had  thus  passed  throogh  the  confessional  without  itsowner  was  skolkiog 
in  a  dosei  or  some  oiher  hiding-plaee,  tiO^  after  the  lanse  of  a  snIBeient 
length  of  time,  he  retmned,  as  it  he  had  idiskNisl j  Inl&Ued  the  duty  re- 
qnired.  If  70a  ask  whether  we  believed  in  the  cffiesey  of  conlleaskA,  I 
answer  thai  we  aU  firmljbdieved  in  it,  and  that  in  any  iUncas  or  danger 
we  woold  hare  earnestly  adced  form  fwiJMor;  only  we  did  not  like  to  go 
to  it  so  often. 
*  Grtt  ToL  ir.  p.  2aS. 
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to  descend  into  the  deeper  essence  of  philosopby;  but 
his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  art  of  dis- 
puting in  pitiable  syllogism  upon  some  of  their  esta- 
blished prmciples.  The  most  fantastical,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  attractive  questions,  were  proposed  for  public 
disputation;  and  to  that  incessant  fencing  of  nego, 
concedOf  distinguo,  &c.,  the  apprentice  philosopher 
was  taught  to  give  all  his  attention,  and,  m  the  dis- 
play of  ability  in  this  exercise,  to  place  all  his  glory. 
The  Jesuits,  so  celebrated  as  casuists,  cannot  boast  of 
any  great  philosopher.  If  some  of  their  pupils  acquired 
a  great  name  in  science  or  in  literature,  they  owed  it 
to  their  own  creative  power,  which  broke  out  from 
that  sort  of  magic  circle  which  had  been  described 
around  them.  They  became  great,  not  because  they 
had  had  good  masters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because 
they  had  followed  no  other  master  than  their  own 
inventive  genius.  And  this  is  always  the  case — the 
Dantes,  the  Bacons,  the  Shakspeares,  had  no  masters. 
The  Jesuits  cultivated,  with  more  success,  archaeology, 
numismatics,  and  the  study  of  languages.  They  have 
especially  rendered  important  services  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  which  they  strongly  recommended  as  the 
most  effectual  requisite  of  a  good  education.  But 
even  to  their  labours  in  this  department  of  learning 
we  cannot  render  unqualified  praise. 

Literature  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  education 
of  a  people.  Greece  and  Rome  owe  their  civilisation 
and  granJour  to  their  poets  and  orators  more  than  to 
anything  else.  With  the  Eschyluses,  the  Demos- 
theneses,  the  Horaces,  and  the  Ciceros,  disappeared 
the  glory,  the  liberty,  the  civilisation,  of  the  two 
nations.  And  if  now  and  then  some  privileged  intel- 
ligences, such  as  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  they  could  not  give  a  tone  to  the  age,  both 
because  they  stood  alone,  and  because  they  were  the 
reflection,  not  of  their  own,  but  of  bygone  times,  and 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  expiring  civilisation  were 
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concentrated,  we  may  say,  in  themseWes  alone.  For  it 
is  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  form  that  literatare  is  in- 
debted for  its  power ;  it  is  rather  to  its  being  a  Tivid  re- 
presentation of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  Uie  ojnnions 
and  sentiments,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  constitute 
the  life  of  a  nation,  and  which  the  writers  powerfolljr 
exhibit  because  they  themselyes  are  powerfully  moyed 
by  them.  It  was  by  their  possesong  this  excdlence 
in  the  highest  degree  that  the  clasncal  writers  of 
antiquity  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  their 
coimtrymen;  and  it  is  this  which  forms  the  chief 
attraction  of  their  works  to  the  modem  student,  and 
which  renders  them  so  efficient  an  instrumei^  for 
developing  the  powers  of  the  youthful  mind.  Now,  how 
can  a  J  esuit,  who  has  no  countnr,  no  £unily,  no  affec- 
tion, no  history,  nothing  in  which  to  glory  but  his 
order — ^how  can  such  a  man  impart  to  young  minds 
those  noble  sentiments,  those  inspirations,  which  form 
the  essential  part  of  classical  hterature?  "  How," 
exchums  our  Gioberti,*  ''  how  shall  the  youth  loye  and 
admire  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  if  they  are  made  known 
to  him  by  a  Jesuit  ?t  because,"  most  judiciously  adds 
the  Italian  philosopher,  **  eyen  if  the  pupils  can  repeat 
the  half  of  Demosthenes  or  of  CScero,  the  lesson  cannot 
produce  any  good  effect  on  their  tender  minds,  if  it  is  not 
assisted  by  the  voice,  by  the  manners,  by  the  examjJes, 
of  the  interpreter ;  so  that  the  soul  and  the  life  of  the 
master  ought  to  be  a  mirror  and  image  of  that  ideal 

*  Gioberti  is  a  Bomu  CsUiolie  priest,  cx-PreBier  of  tlie  Eii^  (4 
Sardhiis,  and  one  of  our  greatest  liruig  philosoplicnw  Thom^  stnctly 
ortliodox,  aod  eren  partial  to  tlie  Papsl  sotlMyritT,  be  bss  eoBtribvfced 
more  than  any  otiier  man  to  g^  tbe  last  fiital  mow  to  the  Jesuits  in 
\%aXj.  His  Gamta  Modemo  (Modern  Jesuit),  in  wlndi  be  lays  bare  all 
tbe  iniquities  of  tbe  fiubcn,  bis  rained  thcsr  order  fat  ewer,  in  tbe 
estimation  of  tbe  ItaliaaSy  and  efieetoallj  prereated  tbem  firom  again  set- 
ting foot  in  Piedmont.  I  do  not  sbare  nis  pofitieal  or  religioiis  ereed, 
but  Italj  Buist  pnaawt  ike  maaorj  of  tbe  benefit  be  bas  conferred 
upon  h€r  on  tbis  point,  and  I,  in  partiodar,  bare  to  eimfeas  m^jrself 
gratefol  to  bim  fior  tbe  adriee  aod  coeoniaeeaBent  be  baa  Idndl j  fftren 


me  in  tbe  eanpilatMm  of  tbis  wosk* 
Modenu>, 


i6Lm.^226.    Bd.  di  Lanma. 
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world  into  which  he  introdaces  the  pupiL''  In  fact, 
the  Jesuits  gave  all  their  attention  merely  to  the 
external  form  of  their  compositions.  Purity  of  lan- 
guage, elegance  of  style,  correctness  of  expression,  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
writings  of  the  jfesuits  and  their  pupils.  But  their 
writings  are  devoid  of  invention,  of  bold  and  luxuriant 
images,  of  earnest  and  pasdonate  expressions,  and  the 
care  they  take  to  publish  their  style  renders  them 
affected  and  often  ridiculous.  No  doubt  there  are 
honourable  exceptions ;  and  Bartoli,  for  example,  Seg- 
neri,  and  Bourdaloue,  may  be  classed  among  the  first 
Italian  and  French  writers.  The  Jesuits  exercised 
rather  the  memory  than  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil, 
who  not  seldom  was  able  to  recite  volumes  of  which  he 
hardly  understood  a  word.  Their  greatest  merit  con- 
sisted in  rendering  study  pleasing ;  and  many  of  their 
pupils  owe  their  fame  and  greatness,  not  to  the  inform- 
ation, but  to  the  love  of  learning,  they  had  acquired  in 
their  schools. 

The  Batio  Studiorum  regulated  with  great  pre- 
cision the  method  of  instruction  in  its  most  minute 
dotivils,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  code  followed  by 
the  Jesuits  to  our  day. 

^loanwhilo  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
general  policy  ot  the  Society.  Through  Acquaviva's 
influence,  the  order,  at  least  as  represented  by  its 
officials  in  Rome,  and  by  the  young  generation  of 
.Jesuits  wlio  were  devoted  to  the  General,  had  passed 
from  tho  Spanish  into  the  French  camp ;  and  ever 
after,  tlio  Jesuits  were  in  a  great  measure  opposed  by 
tho  Spanish  and  supported  by  the  French  court.  Let 
ns  see  how  it  happened. 

Tho  Jesuits  had  only  partially  obeyed  the  arret 
of  the    Parliament   of  Paris    which   expelled    them 

n  France.  They  resided  publicly  in  many  pro- 
%:  secretiy  and  in  disguise  everywhere.  Fol- 
Qj  the  suggestions  of  tiieir  General,  they  had 
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changed  their  language  and  their  condact,  and, 
from  being  furious  Leaguers,  were  become  zealous 
partisans  of  Henry  IV.  "  Cardinal  Tolet  has  done 
wonders,  and  has  shewn  himself  a  good  French- 
man/'  wrote  the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  to  the  minister  Villeroy.*  In  fact,  he, 
more  than  any  other  person,  had  contributed  to  obtain 
Henry's  absolution.  Acquaviva  refused  to  accept, 
without  Henry's  consent,  two  new  colleges  which  were 
offered  to  the  order  by  some  town  of  Languedoc, 
where  the  Jesuits  had  been  maintained  by  the  local 
parliament.  He,  the  General,  and  the  Pope,  the 
king's  best  friends,  as  they  called  themselves,  pressed 
him  hard  to  restore  the  Jesuits,  who,  on  their  part, 
promised  him  the  same  obedience,  the  same  devotion, 
they  had  till  then  shewn  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Aboye 
all,  they  offered  to  uphold  his  royal  authority  in  all 
its  extent,  which  was  then  impugned  by  the  Huguenots. 
Henry  was  in  a  very  perplexing  position.  He  stood 
in  need  of  the  Pope's  support  against  the  riyal  house 
of  Austria.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  shewine  himself 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  he  wished  to  secure,  itpossible, 
the  support  of  such  men  as  the  Jesuits.  On  the  other 
hand,  ne  knew  what  dangerous  and  perfidious  guests 
they  were ;  and  the  parliament,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  clergy,  and  all  his  ministers,  were  adverse  to  the 
Society.  Sully,  the  great  minister  and  faithful  friend 
of  Henry,  has  handed  down  to  us  the  sentiments  of 
his  royal  master  on  this  subject.  "  I  do  not  doubt," 
said  tne  prince  to  Sully,  '^  that  you  can  easily  combat 
this  first  reason,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  even 
attempt  to  refute  the  second,  namely,  that  by  neces- 
sity I  am  compelled  to  do  one  of  these  two  tnings — 
either  simply  to  recall  the  Jesuits,  free  them  from  the 
infamy  and  disgrace  with  which  they  are  covered,  and 
put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  tlieir  oaths  and  of  their 
splendid  promises ;  or  to  expel  them  in  a  more  absolute 

*  Banke^  toL  il  p.  92^  in  a  note. 
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manner,  using  against  them  all  the  rigour  and  seyerity 
that  can  be  thought  of  to  prevent  them  from  ever 
approaching  either  my  person  or  my  estates ;  on  which 
supposition  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  drive 
them  to  despair,  and  to  the  resolution  of  attempting 
my  life,  which  would  render  it  so  miserable  to  me, 
being  always  under  the  apprehension  of  being  poi- 
soned or  murdered  (for  those  people  have  correspond- 
ents everywhere,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  disposing 
the  minds  of  men  to  whatever  they  wish),  that  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  be  already  dead,  being  of  Caesar's 
opinion,  that  the  sweetest  death  is  that  which  is  least 
expected  and  foreseen."  •  In  conformity  with  this  opi- 
nion, Henry,  in  1603,  issued  letters-patent  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  forced  the  reluc- 
tant parliament  to  register  them.  To  Acquaviva  he 
wrote  a  warm  letter,  assuring  him  of  his  friendship, 
and  expressing  to  the  then  convened  congregation  his 
wishes  that  the  original  Constitutions  should  not  be 
altered,  and  this  letter  in  great  part  checked  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  party,  who  asked  for  a  reform, 
and  were  supported  by  the  Spanish  court.t 

In  the  affair  of  Venice,  the  two  courts  shewed  the 
Same  dispositions.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 
this  work  to  narrate  the  particulars  of  this  famous 
contest,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Jesuits  were  concerned 
in  it,  and  it  belongs  to  their  history ;  and  this  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Long  had  the  difference  lasted  between  the  Roman 
See  and  the  Venetian  government,  the  first  asserting 
many  priTileges  of  the  Church  over  state  affairs,  the 
latter  denying  them.  The  Jesuits  upheld  the  exorbi- 
tant pretensions  of  Rome  with  the  utmost  pertinacity. 
Now,  it  happened^  while  both  parties  were  exasperated 
against  each  other,  two  priests,  accused  of  infamous 
crimes,  were,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  government, 
arrested,  and  delivered  up  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

*  M4moii'e8  de  SuUy,  torn.  iL  eh.  8.       f  See  Banke,  yoL  iL  p.  132. 
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The  Pope  was  highly  incensed  at  this  prooeedingy  and 
contended  that  vie  republic  had  no  right  to  arrest 
any  ecclesiastic,  who  was  subject  to  none  bat  ecclen- 
astical  authority.  The  Jesuits  were  the  most  zealous 
of  the  clergy  in  maintaining  this  priiici[de.  ThefiEunous 
BeDannine  asserted,  that '*  the  priesdiood  has  its  princes 
who  govern,  not  only  in  spiritual,  but  also  in  temporal 
matters.  It  could  not  posrably  acknowledge  any  par- 
ticular temporal  superior,  iio  man  can  senre  two 
masters.  It  is  for  the  priest  to  judge  the  emperor, 
not  the  emperor  the  priest  It  would  be  absurd  for 
the  sheep  to  pretend  to  judge  the  shepherd."*  The 
republic,  on  the  other  haiH^  asserted  her  soTereign 
rights.  Paul  y.  was  in  the  Papal  chair,  a  man  who 
considered  the  canonical  law  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
was  ready  to  excommunicate  whosoeTor  dared  to  dis- 
regard its  authority.  He  laid  Venice  under  an  inter- 
dict, which,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  would 
have  shut  up  all  the  churches,  and  prerented  the  per- 
formance of  all  religious  senriees  within  ita  bounds. 
The  goTemment,  howera-,  that  the  public  tranquillity 
might  not  be  disturbed,  sumnumed  before  them  all  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  and  offered  them  the 
altematiye,  either  to  officiate,  as  in  ordinary  times.,  or  to 
leave  the  territory  of  the  repuUic  immediately.  They 
did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant ;  not  a  anA  com  of  the 
Papal  brief  was  fixed  up,  and  public  wor&p  was  every- 
whereeondueted  as  before.  The  Jesuits,  however,  in  ooe- 
dienee  to  the  Pope's  command,  tranmritted  by  their  Ge- 
neral, depsurted  from  the  Yenetiaa  States,  osteiitatioa<$ly 
carrying  with  than  the  ooDseorated  host,  as  if  they 
would  diew,  says  Gioberti,  thai  God  went  into  exiie 
akmg  with  theoL  When  the  dbfpote  between  Rome 
and  the  repdMae  was  afterwards  settled,  the  senate 
refused,  thcMigh  requested,  to  re-admit  the  Jesoitsw  In 
vain  the  Vape,  aBd^bawe  aO,  Hemy  IV.,  who  sent  the 
Cardinal  Joyeoae  to  Veniee  on  purpose,  used  aU  thcar 

*  See  BdkDMe  m  iMk^  YiL  S.  fpu  lis,  117. 
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influence  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  the  fathers. 
The  repubhc,  encouraged  in  her  resolution  by  the 
court  of  Spain,  would  in  no  way  yield  on  this  point, 
and  it  was  only  in  1657  that,  in  exchange  for  pecu- 
niary advantages  and  the  support  of  the  Pope  in  the 
war  of  Candia,  the  Jesuits  were  allowed,  under  many 
restrictions,  to  re-enter  the  Venetian  states.* 

By  this  time  Acquayiva  had  established  his  autho- 
rity more  firmly  than  ever.  The  congregations  had 
supported  him ;  the  revolt  had  been  quelled;  the  rioters 
punished ;  and  peace  for  the  moment  restored  to  the 
Society.  "  Acquaviva,  so  to  speak,  had  gone  through 
the  iron  age  of  the  company — ^his  successor  was  des- 
tined to  govern  in  the  golden  age All,  during 

a  century,  bestowed  smifes  upontne  Company  of  Jesus. 
She  became  the  favourite  of  the  Popes  and  the  kings 
' — ^the  confidant  of  their  ministers — ^the  director  of  the 
pubUc  spirit.  All  took  inspiration  from  her — ^all  re- 
turned to  her  as  to  its  source."  f  But,  notwithstanding 
this  flattering  and  in  part  true  picture,  the  order  had 
received  a  shock,  the  eflfect  of  which  was  soon  to  be 
made  manifest.  To  govern  the  revolted  province  of 
Spain,  Acquaviva,  violating  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
order,  had  appointed  professed  members  as  adminis- 
trators of  colleges,  while,  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
moment,  coadjutors  fulfilled  the  duties  assignea  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  professed.  This  ultimately  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  order.  Besides  this,  Mariana  f  and 
Henriquez,  two  influential  Spanish  Jesuits,  out  of  hatred 
to  Acquaviva,  had  pointed  out  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the   community,    and   bitterly  inveighed 

*  See  rAbb6  'ELadTke,Ahr4g4  de  VHistovre  EccUsiastique,  torn.  x.  p.  40. 
See  also  Fra  Paolo  Saq>i,  wno  has  immortalised  his  name  as  theologian 
of  the  Venetian  Government,  and  historian  of  the  contest. 

+  Cr6t.  vol.  iiL  p.  180. 

i  Mariana  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Spanish  Jesuits,  the  personal 
enemy  and  the  most  fiery  opponent  of  Acquaviva.  He  opposed  to  his 
utmost  Molina's  doctrine  on  grace  and  free  will,  and  proponnded^as  we 
have  in  part  seen,  the  principle  of  the  sovereign^  of  the  people.  &e  was 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  Spaniards. 
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against  the  tyranny  of  the  General  and  a  few  of  the 
higher  functionaries.  This  had  an  immediate  result 
most  injurious  to  the  order.  Under  the  successors  of 
Acquayiva,  these  seeds  of  revolt  and  disobedience 
spread  so  fast,  that  when,  towards  the  year  1660,  the 
General,  Goswin  I^ickel,  attempted  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  primitive  rules,  he  was  solemnly  deprived 
by  his  disciples  of  all  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1600-1700.. 
DOOTRINES  AND  MORAL  CODE  OP  THE  JESUITS. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  shall  enter  into 
a  profound  theological  discussion  about  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  thing  has  been  repeatedly  done, 
and  we  confess  ourselves  too  deficient  scholars  in 
divinity,  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  it.  We  shall 
briefly  touch  the  theological  question,  and  shall  rather 
enlarge  on  those  principles  and  maxims  by  which  the 
Jesuits  perverted  the  morals  of  their  votaries,  the 
better  to  domineer  over  them. 

Acquaviva,  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  had  introduced 
a  clause  which  threw  the  Roman  Catholic  world  into 
confusion  and  alarm.  Lainez,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  already  inserted  a  note  in  the  Constitution  i-egard- 
ing  the  study  of  scholastic  learning,  to  this  effect,  that, 
"  if  any  book  of  theology  could  be  found  more  adapted 
to  the  times,  it  should  be  taught."  Acquaviva  went 
a  step  further,  and  declared,  "  that  St  Thomas  was 
indeed  an  author  deserving  of  the  highest  approbation, 
but  that  it  would  be  an  insufferable  yoke  to  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  footsteps  in  all  things,  and  on  no 
point  to  be  allowed  a  free  opinion;  that  many  im- 
portant doctrines  had  been  more  firmly  estabUshed  and 
better  elucidated  by  recent  theologians  than  by  the 
holy  doctor  himself."  ♦  This  declaration  produced  a 
great  commotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 

*  See  MtUio  Studiorum,    See  also  Banke,  toI.  ii.  p.  86. 
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the  Inquisition  declared  "  that  the  Batio  Studiarum 
was  the  most  dangerous,  rash,  and  arrogant  book  that 
had  oyer  appeared,  and  calculated  to  produce  many 
disturbances  in  the  Christian  conmionwealth."  *  But 
a  greater  scandal  and  more  yident  tempest  was 
awakened  by  Molina,  who  in  1588  publisiied  at  Eyora 
a  work  on  grace  and  free-will,t  which  inculcated  a 
doctrine  quite  at  yariance  with  that  taught  by  St 
Thomas  and  receiyed  by  the  Church.  He  maintained 
that  free>will,  eyen  without  the  help  of  grace,  can  pro« 
duce  morally  good  works,  that  it  can  reidst  temptar 
tion,  and  can  eleyate  itself  to  yarious  acts  of  hope» 
faith,  loye,  and  repentance.  When  a  man  has  ad- 
yanced  thus  far,  God  then  bestows  grace  upon  him  on 
account  of  Christ's  merits,  by  means  of  which  ffrace 
he  experiences  the  supernatural  effects  of  sanctifica- 
tion ;  yet,  as  before  this  grace  had  been  receiyed,  in 
like  manner,  free-will  is  continually  in  action ;  and  as 
eyerything  depends  on  it,  it  rests  with  us  to  make  the 
help  of  God  effectual  or  ineffectual  Molina,  in  con- 
sequence, rejected  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  and  Augus- 
tine on  predestination,  and  refused  to  admit  it»  as 
too  stern  and  crueL  This  is  the  substance  of  Molina's 
doctrine.  J 

The  Dominicans,  a  great  part  of  the  theologians, 
and  some  of  the  Jesuits,  loudly  exclaim^  against  it, 
and  the  Inquisition  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  it, 
when,  by  the  influence  of  Acquaviya,  who  sided  with 
Molina,  the  affair  was  called  up  to  Rome.  Sixty-fiye 
meetings  and  thirty-seyen  disputations  were  held  in 
presence  of  the  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  who  took  a  liyely 
interest  in  the  subject,  wrote  much  upon  it  him-^ 
self,  and  who  was  resolyed  to  condemn  the  Jesuits' 
doctrine.  But  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the 
fathers  spoke  of  calUng  a  general  council,  and  that  in 

*  Serry,  in  Banke,  vol.  U.  p.  88. 

+  Arbttrii  cum  gi^atice  donia  coneordia, 

t  See  it  exposed  more  at  length  in  Banke,  toL  JL  p»  00. 
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one  of  their  public  discussions  the  thesis  to  be  proved 
was  to  this  effect,  that  *'  it  is  not  an  article  of  faith 
that  such  and  such  a  Pope  (Clement  YIII.,  for  example) 
is  really  Pope;"*  the  poor  Pope  exclaimed,  "They 
dare  everything,  everything ! "  paused,  and  died  without 
having  given  any  decision.  The  disputations  were 
resumed  under  Paul  Y.,  who  also  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Thomists.  The  Jesuits,  however,  had  given  him 
such  proofs  of  their  devotion  in  the  affiEur  of  Venice, 
and  were  so  powerful  in  the  Church,  that  he  had 
neither  the  heart  nor  the  courage  to  condemn  them. 
In  consequence,  in  1607  he  imposed  silence  on  both 
parties  till  he  should  pronounce  a  decision  which 
would  set  the  matter  at  rest.t  As  this  decision  never 
came,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  con- 
demned, they  chanted  victory,  and  lost  no  time  in 
having  Molina's  book  circulated  and  taught  every- 
where. 

But  a  formidable  antagonist  arose  a  Ettle  later  to 
oppose  its  progress.  This  was  the  sect  of  the 
Jansenists,  so  celebrated  for  its  labours  and  suffer- 
ings, which  form  so  interesting  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Jansenius,  the  founder,  was 
born  in  1585,  in  Holland — studied  at  Louvain — ^was 
ordained  a  priest — and,  in  1636,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Ypres.  Shocked  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
and  Du  Verger  de  Hauranne  (afterwards  Abbot  of  St 
Cyran,  by  which  name  he  is  better  known)  plunged 
themselves  into  the  study  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  of  Augustine;  and,  after  six  years 
of  labour,  Jansenius  composed  a  book,  in  which  the 
ancient    doctrine   of  the   Thomists   was  again  pro- 

Sounded,  advancing,  however,  a  step  towards  Luther's 
octrine  on  grace  and  justification.     Being  smitten  by 
the  plague,  Jansenius,  on  his  death-bed,  submitted  his 
manuscript  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  See;  but 
8t  Cyran,  without  waiting  for  the  oracle  of  the  Vati- 
*  Seny.  t  Buke,  toL  ii.  p.  131. 
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can,  published  the  Augtutinus  (such  was  the  title  of 
Jansenius'  work),  which  prodaosd  a  ^eat  sensation* 
St  Cyran  became  the  chief  of  a  school,  in  which  were 
grouped  scores  of  young  ecclesiastics,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  France.  The  nuns  of  Port- 
Boyal,  amongst  whom  were  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Arnauld  famuy,  under  the  guidance  of  the  venerable 
Mere  Angelique,  the  sister  of  the  famous  Arnauld, 
followed  the  doctrine  of  St  Cyran.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
jealous  that  any  other  person  than  himself  should  exer« 
cise  influence  or  power,  sent  St  Cyran  to  the  dungeon 
of  Yineennes.  On  the  death  of  his  persecutor,  the  noble 
sufferer  being  set  at  liberty,  returned  to  his  duties, 
and  was  received,  and  almost  worshipped  as  a  saint, 
by  the  increased  number  of  his  disciples.  The  Jesuits,' 
alarmed  at  the  fayour  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
Jansenius  was  receiyed,  bestirred  themselyes  in  eyerv 
quarter  to  impugn  it,  and  filled  the  world  with  thenr 
clamours  and  imprecations  against  the  book,  as  if  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres  bad  denied  the  yery  existence  of  God^ 
The  Pope  was  applied  to  to  anathematise  the  impious 
work;  and,  when  he  hesitated,  the^  directed  his 
attention  to  a  passage,  in  which  his  mfallibility  was 
indirectly  called  in  question.  Of  course  this  was 
a  heresy  not  to  be  overlooked.  Urban  VIIL  ex* 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  book;  but  this 
had  no  effect  in  checking  its  popularity.  Such  men 
as  Arnauld,  Le  Maitre,  De  Sacy,  Pascal,  supported 
Jansenius'  doctrine,  and  their  many  followers  disre* 
garded  the  denunciations  of  its  opponents.  The 
Jesuits  became  furious.  They  embodied,  in  their  own 
peculiar  way,  the  essential  doctrines  of  Jansenius  in 
five  propositions,  and  asked  Innocent  X.  solemnly  to 
condemn  them.  The  Pope  was  a  man  who  abhorred 
theological  controversy,  and  would  not  willingly  have 
engaged  in  this ;  but  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
JesuitSf    The  five  propositions  were  condemned,  as 
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tainted  with  heresy.  The  Jansenists  indignantly 
denied  that  such  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Auffustintts,  and  that  they  expressed  the  sense  attri- 
buted to  them ;  but  Alexander  VIL,  who  was  now  the 
reigning  Pope,  declared,  by  a  bull,  that  the  proposi- 
tions were  really  to  be  found  in  Jansenius'  book. 
Of  all  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See, 
this  was  assuredly  the  greatest.  The  Jansenists,  in 
their  defence,  wnile  they  declared  themseWes  good 
and  doYOut  Catholics,  asserted,  neyertheless,  that  the 
Pope's  infallibility  did  not  extend  to  matters  of  fact. 
"  Why  make  such  a  noise  ?  "  they  said  to  their  oppo- 
nents—" we  acknowledge  that  these  propositions  are 
heterodox.  Shew  us  them  in  Augustirmsy  and  we 
will  unite  with  you  in  condemning  them."  "  We 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  shew  them  to  you,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  the  Pope  has  declared  them  to  be  in 
the  book — and  the  Pope  is  infeUible."  So,  if  the  Pope 
Kflh*ms  that  a  magnificent  castle  is  to  be  jfbund  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  according  to  a  doctrine  to  which 
the  Papist  sticks  even  in  the  present  day,  one  must 
believe  it,  or  be  excommunicated!  The  Jansenists 
endured  all  sorts  of  persecution  rather  than  submit  to 
so  unjust  a  decree;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  of 
human  inconsistency,  that  men  so  noble  and  upright, 
who  had  approached  so  near  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
at  least  in  its  most  essential  part,  should  continue 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  fact,  we 
believe,  may  be  partly  explained  by  that  pertinacity 
which  men  of  all  parties  display  in  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion they  have  once  taken  up  in  any  controversy,  that 
they  may  not  incur  the  ignominy  of  defeat.  "  The 
supporters  of  the  Augustinus  are  heretics,"  the 
Jesuits  had  said  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  Jansen- 
ists, in  order  that  the  book  might  be  declared  ortho- 
dox, had  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation,  and  de- 
clared themselves  good  and  devout  Roman  Catholics — 
and  they  maintained  to  the  end  their  first  declaration. 
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Alas  I  how  many  eloquent  pages  Amauld,  Nicole,  and 
Pascal  haye  written,  to  prove  themselyes  the  Totaries 
and  slaves  of  the  idol  of  Kcnne  I 

Not  to  interropt  our  narrative,  we  have  brought 
the  reader  far  beyond  the  epoch  we  are  considering. 
We  must  now  look  a  little  back,  and  see  how  the 
Jesuits  had  become  so  powerful  a  brotherhood.  We 
have  already  seen  what  arts  they  used,  and  what  doo^ 
trines  they  propounded,  to  get  a  footing  in. different 
countries,  acquire  an  influence  over  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion,  and  a  preponderance  in  the  Court  of 
Rome.  But  as  the  doctrmes  and  practices  by  whi<^ 
they  had  obtained  their  ends  were^  no  longer  suited, 
or,  at  least,  were  not  the  most  effident,  for  the  times; 
they  now  changed  both  doctrines  and  practices  with 
wonderful  promptitude. 

When  the  order  was  established,  the  Oourt  of  Rome 
had  itself  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  being  stripped  of  its  ill-gotten  and  ill-used 
authority.  The  poUtic  Charles  V.  lent  it  soldiers — 
the  Jesuits,  theologians  for  the  contest.  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Lejay,  and  Canisius,  rendered  it  as  good 
and  unequivocal  services  as  the  imperial  armies.  But 
such  men  as  those  were  no  longer  needed.  Not  only 
had  the  flood  of  the  Reformation  been  stayed,  but 
Rome  was  in  the  utmost  exultation  at  having  recon- 
quered many  lost  provinces ;  and,  as  theological  con- 
troversies were  now  raging  in  the  camp  of  her 
adversary,  the  Papacy,  though  emboldened  to  assert 
pretensions  which,  a  century  before,  she  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  mentioning,  relaxed  that  activity 
which  she  had  for  a  moment  displayed,  and  returned 
to  her  former  life  of  intrigues  and  indolence.  How- 
ever, the  great  contest  with  the  Protestants  had  left 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  a  tendency,  a  wish,  we 
do  not  say  to  become  better  Christians,  but  to  make  a 
greater  display  of  their  religion.  All  the  external 
practices  of  devotion  which,  in  their  eyes,  constituted 
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the  true  belieyer,  were  more  eagerly  resorted  to ;  and, 
above  all,  the  confessional  was  frequented  with  unpre- 
cedented assiduity.  To  have  a  confessor  exclusively 
for  one's  self  was  the  surest  sign  of  orthodoxy,  and 
became  as  fashionable  as  it  is  now  to  have  a  box  at 
the  opera.  Sovereigns,  ministers,  courtiers,  noble- 
men—-every  man,  in  short,  who  had  a  certain  position 
in  society,  had  his  own  acknowledged  confessor.  Even 
the  mistresses  of  princes  pretended  to  the  privilege — 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  will  prove  to  her  spiritual 
guide  that  it  is  dangerous  to  oppose  the  caprices  of  a 
Kivourite.  The  Jesuits  saw  at  once  the  immense 
advantage  they  would  derive  if  they  could  enlarge 
the  number  of  their  clients,  especially  among  the 
higher  classes.  They  were  already,  in  this  particu- 
lar, far  advanced  in  the  pubUc  favour ;  they  were 
known  to  be  very  indulgent ;  had  long  since  obtained 
the  privilege  of  absolving  from  those  sins  which  only 
the  Pope  himself  could  pardon;  and  Suarez,  their 
great  theologian,  had  even  attempted  to  introduce 
confession  by  letter,  as  a  more  easy  and  expeditious 
way  of  reaching  all  penitents.* 

But  by  this  time  they  had  made  fearful  progress  in 
the  art  of  flattering  the  bad  passions,  and  winking  at 
the  vices,  of  those  who  had  recourse  to  their  ministry 
in  order  to  make,  as  they  believed,  their  peace  with 
God.  Escobar  collected  in  six  large  volumes  the 
doctrines  of  different  Jesuit  casuists,  tliose  preceptors 
of  immorality  and  prevarication ;  and  his  book  was 
for  a  time  the  only  code  followed  by  the  generality  of 
the  Jesuits.f  However,  I  will  not  assert  that  they 
taught  downright   immorality,   to    corrupt  mankind 

*  Cr6t.  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

+  Escobar  compiled  his  work  oC  Moral  Theology  from  twenty-four 
Jesuit  authors,  and  in  his  pre^e  he  finds  an  analogy  betwixt  his  book 
and  **  that  in  the  Apocalypse  which  was  sealed  with  seven  seals/'  and 
states  that  "  Jesus  presented  it  thus  sealed  to  the  four  living  creatures/' 
Suarez,  Yasquez,  Molina,  and  Valencia  (four  celebrated  casuists),  in 
presence  of  the  four-and-twenty  Jesuits,  who  represent  the  four-and* 
twenty  elders. 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  corrupting  them.  No ;  if  this 
has  sometimes  been  the  case  with  indiyiduals,  it  was 
never  so  with  a  sect.  They  had  another  end  in  view. 
As  we  said,  they  aspired  to  be  the  general  confessorsi 
for  their  own  private  purposes;  concealing  their  de- 
signs under  the  mask  of  piety,  they  save  out  that  it 
was  essential  for  the  good  of  reli^on  uiat  they  should 
have  the  direction  of  all  consciences;  and,  as  an 
inducement  to  penitents  to  resort  to  them,  they 
offered  doctrines  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  persons 
of  all  sorts.  Hence  all  their  casuists  were  not  licen- 
tious and  indulgent  to  vice.  A  few  of  them  were  strict, 
severe,  and  indeed  teachers  of  evangelical  preceptSi 
and  those  they  held  out  to  the  few  penitents  who  were 
of  a  more  rigid  moraUty,  and  quoted  them  when  accused 
of  teaching  relaxed  doctrines ;  while  for  the  multitude, 
who  are  generally  more  loose  in  their  morals,  they 
had  the  bulk  of  their  casuists.  Father  Petau  calls  this 
"an  obliging  and  accommodating  conduct."  So,  for 
example,  if  the  Jesuit  confessor  perceives  that  a  peni- 
tent feels  inclined  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten 
money,  he  will  certainly  encourage  him  to  do  so, 
praise  him  for  his  holy  resolution,  insist  to  be  himself 
the  instrument  of  the  restitution,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  known  again.  But  if  another 
person  accuse  himself  of  theft,  but  shew  no  disposition 
to  make  restitution,  be  sure  that  the  Jesuit  confessor 
will  find  in  some  book  or  other  of  his  brother  Jesuits 
some  sophistry  to  set  his  conscience  at  rest,  and  per- 
suade him  that  he  may  safely  retain  what  he  has  stolen 
from  his  neighbour. 

The  existence  of  books  to  which  those  pernicious 
maxims  have  been  consigned,  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  to  impugn  their  genuineness ;  in 
order  to  exculpate  their  Society,  they  have  cast  a 
reproach  upon  the  teachers  of  their  own  Church,  and 
even  blasphemed  Christianity.  "The  probabilism," 
says  their  historian,  "  was  not  bom  with  the  Jesuits ;  at 
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the  moment  of  their  establishment  probabilism  reigned 
in  the  schools."  •  And  again,  "  Ever  since  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  the  world  had  complied  of  the  austerity 
of  certsdn  precepts ;  the  Jesuits  came  to  bring  relief 
from  these  grievances."  f 

But,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  character  of  Jesuitical  morality,  we  shall  lay  before 
tiiem  some  of  their  doctrines ;  and  in  doing  so  (be  it 
observed),  we  shall  quote  as  our  authorities  none  but 
Jesuit  authors,  and  such  as  have  been  approved  and  are 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Society. 
.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  confessional,  everything 
depends  upon  the  conception  formed  of  transgression 
and  sin.  Now,  according  to  the  Jesuitical  doctrines, 
we  do  not  sin,  unless  we  have  a  dear  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  sin  as  sin,  and  unless  our  will 
freely  consent  to  it.^  The  following  are  the  conse- 
quences which  the  Jesuit  casuists  have  deduced  from 
that  principle : — 

"  A  confessor  perceives  that  his  penitent  is  in  in- 
vincible ignorance,  or  at  least  in  innocent  ignorance, 
and  he  does  not  hope  that  any  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  his  advice,  but  rather  anxiety  of  mind,  strife,  or 
scandal.  Should  he  dissemble  ?  Suarez  affirms  that 
he  ought;  because^  since  his  admonition  will  hefrtdt" 
less,  ignorance  will  excuse  his  penitent  from  5tn."§ 

"  Although  he  who,  through  inveterate  habit,  in- 
advertently swears  a  falsehood,  may  seem  bound  to 
confess  the  propensity,  yet  he  is  commonly  excused. 
The  reason  is,  that  no  one  commonly  reflects  upon  the 
obligation  by  which  he  is  bound  to  extirpate  the  habit ; 
•  •  •  •  and,  therefore,  since  he  is  excused  from  the  sin,  he 

♦  Cr6t.  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

f  Le  monde  s'6tait  plaint  depais  rorigine  da  CiLTistuuiisme  de 
TausUrit^  de  certains  precepts ;  lea  J^suites  venaient  au  seoour  de  ces 
dol^ances,  &c.— Cr6t.  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

X  Busembamn,  apud  Ranke,  vol.  ii.  p.  3d4. 

§  Antony  Escobar.  L,  Theol,  moraUs  vigenH-^(uatuor  Societatis  Jem 
Doctorihua  reseratus.  Ex.  de  p»nitenti&.  ch.  viL  N.  155.  (Lngdunij 
1656.   Bd.  Kus.  ^i.) 
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trill  also  be  excused  from  confession.  Some  maintain 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  blasphemy,  heresy,  and 
of  the  aforesaid  oath ;  . . . .  and,  consequently,  that  such 
things,  committed  inadyertently,  are  neither  sins  in 
themselves,  nor  the  cause  of  sins,  and  therefore  need^ 
not  necessarily  be  confessed,"  *  r^ 

*•  Wherever  there  is  no  knowledge  of  wickedness, 
there  is  also  of  necessity  no  sin.  It  is  sufficient  to 
have  at  least  a  confused  notion  of  the  heinousness  of  a 
sin,  without  which  knowledge  there  would  never  be  a 
flagrant  crime.  For  instance,  one  man  kills  anoUioTi 
beUeving  it  indeed  to  be  wrong,  but  conceiving  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  trifling  fault.  Such  a  man 
does  not  greatly  sin,  because  it  is  knowledge  only 
which  points  out  the  wickedness  or  the  grossness  of  it 
to  the  will.  Therefore,  criminality  is  only  imputed 
according  to  the  measure  of  knowledge." 

"  If  a  man  commit  adultery  or  suicide,  reflecting 
indeed,  but  still  very  imperfectly  and  superfidally, 
upon  the  wickedness  and  great  sinfulness  of  those 
crimes ;  however  heinous  may  be  the  matter,  he  still 
sins  but  slightly.  The  reason  is,  that  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  wickedness  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  sin,  so 
is  a  full  clear  knowledge  and  reflection  necessary  to 
constitute  a  heinous  sin.  And  thus  I  reason  with 
Vasquez  :  In  order  that  a  man  may  Jreely  sin,  it  is 
necessary  to  deliberate  whether  he  sins  or  not  But 
he  fails  to  deliberate  upon  the  moral  wickedness  of 
it,  if  he  does  not  reflect,  at  least  by  doubting,  upon  it 
during  the  OLCt.  Therefore  he  does  not  sin,  unless  lie 
reflects  upon  the  wickedness  of  it.  It  is  also  certain 
that  a  full  knowledge  of  such  wickedness  is  required 
to  constitute  a  mortal  sin.  For  it  would  be  unworthy 
the  goodness  of  God  to  exclude  a  man  from  glory,  atid 
to  r^ect  him  for  ever,  for  a  sin  on  which  he  had  not 
fully  deliberated;  but  if  reflection  upon  the  wickedness 

*  Thomas  Tamboarin.    Methodus  EarpedUce  Confetnanis,  L.  ii.  ch. 
iiL§3,N.2S.    (Lagdimi,  1658.    AntrerpiM,  1666.    Bd.  CoU.  Sicn.) 
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of  it  has  only  been  partial,  deliberation  has  not  been 
complete ;  and  therefore  the  sin  is  not  a  mortal  sin."* 
Tne  practical  consequences  of  this  doctrine  have 
been  admirably  represented  by  Pascal  in  his  happiest 
vein  of  irony.  **  Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  says  he  to  the 
Jesuit  who  had  exposed  to  him  the  afore-mentioned 
doctrine,  "  what  a  blessing  this  will  be  to  some  persons 
of  my  acquaintance !  I  must  positively  introduce  them 
to  you.  You  have  never,  perhaps,  in  all  your  life, 
met  with  people  who  had  fewer  sins  to  account  for  I 
In  the  first  place,  they  never  think  of  God  at  all; 
their  vices  have  got  the  better  of  their  reason ;  they 
have  never  known  either  their  weakness  or  the  physi- 
cian who  can  cure  it;  they  have  never  thought  of 
Mesiring  the  health  of  their  soul/  and  still  less  of 
'praying  to  God  to  bestow  it;'  so  that,  according  to 
M.  le  Moine,  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  baptismal 
innocence.  '^^^J  ^^ive  'never  had  a  thought  of 
loving  God,  or  of  being  contrite  for  their  sins;'  so 
that,  according  to  Father  Annat,  they  have  never 
committed  sin  through  the  want  of  charity  and  peni- 
tence. Their  life  is  spent  in  a  perpetual  round  of  all 
sorts  of  pleasures,  in  the  course  of  which  they  have  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  slightest  remorse.  These 
excesses  had  led  me  to  imagine  that  their  perdition 
was  inevitable ;  but  you,  father,  inform  me  that  these 
same  excesses  secure  their  salvation.  Blessings  on 
you,  my  good  father,  for  this  new  way  of  justifying 
people !  Others  prescribe  painful  austerities  for  heal- 
ing the  soul ;  but  you  shew  that  souls  which  may  bo 
thought  desperately  diseased  are  in  quite  good  health. 
What  an  excellent  device  for  being  happy  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next !  I  had  always  supposed  that 
the  less  a  man  thought  of  God,  the  more  he  sinned ; 
but,  from  what  I  see  now,  if  one  could  only  succeed  in 
bringing  himself  not  to  think  upon  God  at  all,  every- 

*  George  de  Rhodes.      DispuL  TheologicB  iScholasticce,  torn.  i.    Dis. 
zi.  quaes,  zi.  sec.  X  and  2,  and  Dis.  i.  q.  ill.  sec.  2,  §  3.    (Lngduni^  1671 .) 
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thing  would  be  pure  with  him  in  all  time  coming. 
Away  with  your  half-and-half  sinners,  who  retain 
some  sneaking  affection  for  virtue!  They  will  be 
damned,  every  soul  of  them.  But  commend  me  to 
your  arrant  sinners — ^hardened,  unalloyed,  out-and- 
out,  thorough-bred  sinners.  Hell  is  no  place  for 
them ;  they  have  cheated  the  devil,  by  sheer  devotion 
to  his  service."  * 

But  if  you  are  not  such  an  arrant  hardened  sinner 
but  that  your  conscience  warns  you  of  your  guilt,  then 
come  to  the  doctrine  of  probabiUty,  the  A  B  C  of  the 
Jesuitical  code  of  morality,  which  will  set  your  trouble-* 
some  conscience  at  rest.     Listen ! 

"  The  true  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  to 
follow  the  more  probable  but  less  safe  opinion  .... 
but  also  that  the  less  safe  may  be  followed  when  there 
is  an  equahty  of  probabiUty." 

"  I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Henriquez,  Vasquez,  and 
Perez,  who  maintain  that  it  is  sufficient  for  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  unlearned  man  to  follow  the  opinion  which 
he  thinks  to  be  probable,  becatise  it  is  maintained  by 
good  men  who  are  versed  in  the  art;  although  that 
opinion  may  be  neither  the  more  safe,  nor  the  more 
common,  nor  the  more  probable. 

"  Sotus  thinks  that  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  a 
penitent,  if  the  priest,  aft^r  having  heard  his  confessioui 
should  send  him  back  without  absolution,  to  confess 
himself  again  to  another  priest,  if  he  could  absolve 
him  with  a  safe  conscience  against  his  own  {the 
priest's)  opinion;  especially  when  another  priest 
might  not  perhaps  be  readily  found  who  would  be" 
lieve  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  to  be  probable. 

"  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  confessor  may  give 
advice  to  a  penitent  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinion  ; 
or,  if  he  should  think  in  any  case  that  restitution 
ought  to  be  made,  whether  he  may  advise  that  the 

*  In  quotiiis  Pascal,  we  make  use  of  the  traoBlation  of  Dr  M'Crie^  to 
Fender  tne  auinor'a  meaning  better  than  we  eould  do.    P.  107. 
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opinion  of  others  may  be  followed,  who  maintain  that 
it  need  not  be  made?  /  cmawery  that  he  lam^Mg 
may,  .  .  .  because  he  may  follow  the  opinion  of  an- 
other in  his  own  practice,  and  therefore  he  may  adyko 
another  person  to  follow  it.  Still  it  is  better,  in  giraig 
adrice,  always  to  follow  the  more  probable  opinion  to 
which  a  man  is  ever  accustomed  to  adhere,  especicdfy 
when  the  advice  is  given  in  writing,  lest  eamrtJuHc- 
tion  be  discovered.  It  is  also  sometimes  expedient  to 
send  the  consulting  person  to  another  doetor  or  con- 
fessor who  is  known  to  hold  an  opinion  fayourable  to 
the  inc^uirer,  provided  it  be  probable."* 

"  Without  respect  of  persons  may  a  judge,  in  ordar 
to  favour  his  friend,  decide  according  to  any  probable 
opinion,  while  the  question  of  right  remains  unde- 
cided? 

**  If  the  judge  should  think  eaek  opinion  equally 
probable,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  he  may  lawfully 
pronounce  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  which  id 
more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  that  friend.  He 
may,  moreover,  with  the  intent  to  serve  his  friend,  at 
one  time  judge  according  to  one  opinion,  and  at  an- 
other time  according  to  the  contrary  opinion,  pro- 
vided only  that  no  scandal  result  from  the  decision,''  f 

"  An  unbeliever  who  is  persuaded  that  his  sect  is 
probable,  although  the  opposite  sect  may  be  more  pro- 
bable, would  certainly  be  obliged,  at  the  point  of 
death,  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  which  he  thinks  to 
be  the  more  probable.  .  .  .  But,  except  under  such 
circumstances,  he  would  not,  ,  ,  ,  Add  to  this,  that 
the  mysteries  of  faith  are  so  sublime,  and  the  Chris- 
tian morals  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  flesh  and 
blood,  that  no  greater  probability  whatever  may  be 

*  John  of  Salais.  Disputatianum  R.  P.  Joannia  de  Sftfas,  e  Soc,  Jesu, 
in  primam  secunda  D.  ThomcB,  torn.  i.  tr.  8,  see.  7,  9,  N.  74,  83.  (Bar- 
cinone,  1607.    Ed.  Bibl.  Arch.  Cant.  Lamb.) 

f  Gregory  of  Yalentia.  Commentcuriorum  Theologicorvm,  torn.  iii. 
diB,  T.  quffis.  7i  ponct.  It.    (Luteti»  Farisioniiii,  1608,    JSd.  CoU.  Sion). 
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accounted  sufficient  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  be* 
lieving,* 

"  Indeed,  while  I  perceive  so  many  different  opi- 
nions maintained  upon  points  connected  miix  morality, 
I  think  that  the  Divine  providence  is  apparent ;  for,  in 
di'versity  of  opinions^  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  easily 
borne'' ^ 

"A  confessor  may  absolve  penitents,  according  to 
the  probable  opinion  of  the  penitent,  in  opposition  to 
his  own,  and  is  even  bound  to  do  so."f 

^'  Again,  it  is  probable  that  pecuniary  compensation 
may  be  made  for  defamation ;  it  is  also  probable  that 
it  cannot  be  made.  May  I,  the  defamed,  exact  to-day 
pecuniary  compensation  from  my  de&mer,  and  to- 
morrow, and  even  on  the  same  day,  may  I,  the  defamer 
of  another,  refuse  to  compensate  with  money  for  the 
reputation  of  which  I  have  deprived  him?  .  .  .  .  / 
affirm  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  at  pleasure  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 

"  Those  ignorant  confessors  are  to  be  blamed  who 
always  think  that  they  do  well  in  obliging  their  peni" 
tents  to  make  restitution,  because  it  is  a4  all  times 
more  safe.'*^ 

By  this  abominable  doctrine  the  confessors  were  made 
to  answer  yes  or  no,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to 
their  penitents ;  and  these  mi^ht  obhge  the  confessor 
to  absolve  them  of  their  sins,  if  they  only  themselves 
believed  that  they  were  not  sins.  Imagine  what  an 
arrant  knave  the  person  inchned  to  do  evil  must  have 
become,  when,  to  the  firm  belief  that  the  absolution  of 
the  confessor  cleanses  from  all  crimes,  was  superadded 

*  Thomas  Sanchez.  Opua  Morale  vn  prascepta  Decalogi.  L.  ii.  o.  i. 
N.  6.     (Venetiis,  1614.    Antverpise,  1624.    Ed.  Coll.  Sion.) 

f  Antony  Escobar.  UfUvertce  Theologice  Moralia  RecepHore»  absque 
lite  Sententio!,  ntcnon  Problematico!  Disqumtioneef  torn.  i.  L.  ii.  sect.  L 
de  conso.  c.  2.  N.  18.     (Lngduni,  1652.    £d.  Bibl.  Acad.  Cant.) 

t  Simon  de  Lenao.  PrapotUUme  dietiee  dmmtleComge  daJ4mke» 
d^Amiene.    J)e  pnsoept.  Decal.  o.  L  art.  4. 

§  Thomas  Tamborin.  J^xplieaHo  DeealogL  L.  i.  e.  IB.  S  4.  N.  Iff. 
(Lngduni,  1659.    Ligdiu4, 1666.    JSd.  OdL  Si«L> 
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the  certaint  J  that  this  confessor  must  ahsolre  him  ahnost 
according  to  his  own  wishes.  We  shadder  to  think  of  it! 

The  doctrine  of  eqinrocation  came  in  md  of  that  of 
probabilism.  Bj  the  former,  accor£ne  to  Sanchei, 
**  it  is  permitted  to  use  ambi^oos  terms,  leading  people 
to  miaerstand  them  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  we  understand  them."^  ''A  man  may  swear," 
according  to  the  same  author,  **  that  he  never  did  sudi 
a  thing  (though  he  actual^  did  it),  meaning  within 
himself  that  he  did  not  do  so  on  such  a  day,  or  before 
he  was  bom,  or  understanding  any  other  such  circum- 
stances, while  the  words  which  he  employs  have  no 
such  sense  as  would  discover  his  meaning/' f  And 
Filiutius  proves  that  in  so  speaking  one  does  not  even 
lie,  because,  savs  he,  *'  it  is  the  intention  that  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  action ;  and  one  may  avoid 
falsehood  if,  after  saving  aloud  /  swear  that  I  have 
not  done  that,  he  add  in  a  low  voice,  to-day  ;  or  after 
saying  aloud,  /  swear,  he  interpose  in  a  whisper,  that 
I  say,  and  then  continue  aloud,  that  I  have  done  that, 
and  this  is  telling  the  truth." 

With  mental  reservation  and  probabilism,  they  hare 
sanctioned  all  sorts  of  crimes.  The  varlet  might 
help  his  master  to  commit  rape  or  adultery,  provided 
he  do  not  think  of  the  sin,  but  of  the  profit  he  may 
reap  from  it — so  says  father  Bauny.  If  a  servant 
think  his  salary  is  not  an  adequate  compensation  for 
services,  he  may  help  himself  to  some  of  his  master's 
property  to  make  it  equal  to  his  pretensions — so 
teaches  the  same  father.  You  may  kill  your  enemy 
for  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  Escobar  asserts  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  It  is  perfectly  right  to  kill  a  person 
who  has  given  us  a  box  on  the  ear,  although  he 
should  run  away,  provided  it  is  not  done  through 
hatred  or  revenge,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  giving 
occasion  thereby  to  murders  of  a  gross  kind  and  hurt- 
ful to  society.      And  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  as  lawful 

♦  Op,  Mor.  p.  2.  t  Ibid, 
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to  pursue  the  thief  that  has  stolen  our  honour,  as  him 
that  has  run  away  with  our  property.  For,  although 
your  honour  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  your 
enemy  in  the  same  sense  as  your  goods  and  chattels 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  thief,  still  it  may.  be  recoyered 
in  the  same  way — ^by  shewing  proofs  of  greatness  and 
authority,  and  thus  acquiring  the  esteem  of  men* 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  man 
who  has  received  a  buffet  on  the  ear  is  held  to  be 
under  disgrace,  until  he  has  wiped  off  the  insult  with 
the  blood  of  his  enemy?" 

In  short,  you  may  be  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  thief^ 
assassin,  profligate,  impious  atheist  even,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  provided  always  you  confess  to  a  Jesuit 
confessor.  It  is  doubtless  in  this  that  we  are  to  see 
the  efficacy  of  that  miraculous  gift,  which  we  read  at 
page  13  Loyola  had  received  from  heaven,  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors — the  gift  of  healing  troubled 
consciences;  and  this  is  even  boldly  asserted  by  them- 
selves. .  In  the  Imago  primi  Soeculi,  S.  3,  ch.  8,  are 
words  to  this  effect : — "  With  the  aid  of  pious  finesse 
and  holy  artifice  of  devotion,  crimes  may  be  expiated 
now-a-days  alacrius,  with  more  joy  and  alacrity, 
than  they  were  committed  in  former  days;  and  a 
great  many  people  may  be  washed  from  their  stains 
almost  as  cleverly  as  they  contracted  them."  After 
this  quotation,  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
any  more  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  on 
social  duties.  We  only  beg  of  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  well  understand  all  the  enormity  of  these  doc-^ 
trines,  to  look  at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Papists,  who  consider  the  confessional  as  the  only  way 
of  salvation,  and  who  blindly  obey  their  spiritual 
fathers,  especially  if  they  flatter  their  passions,  and 
promise  them  paradise  as  the  reward  of  their  vices. 

It  is  also  of  importance  that  our  readers  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
regarding  religious  duties,  and  the  love  which  is  due 
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to  God,  that  thej  may  the  better  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  champions  of  Romanism,  those  monks 
who  are  labouring  hard  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
reUgion — ^the  only  true  one,  as  they  pretend,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation. 

Father  Antony  Sirmond,  in  his  book  on  The  Defence 
of  Virtue,  has  the  following  passage : — "  St  Thomas 
says  that  we  are  obliged  to  love  God  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  the  use  of  reason ;  that  is  rather  too  soon ! 
Scotus  says,  every  Sunday  ;  pray,  for  what  reason  f 
Others  say,  when  we  are  sorely  tempted;  yes,  if 
there  be  no  other  tuay  of  escaping  the  temptation, 
Sotus  says,  when  we  have  received  a  benefit  from 
God ;  good,  in  the  way  of  thanking  him  for  it.  Others 
say,  at  death — rather  late  I  As  little  do  I  think  it 
binding  at  the  reception  of  any  sacrament ;  tUtrition, 
in  such  a  case,  is  quite  enough,  along  with  confession — 
if  convenient.  Suarez  says,  that  it  is  binding  at  some 
time  or  another;  but  a^  what  time?  He  does  not 
know ;  and  what  that  doctor  does  not  know,  Iknow  not 
who  should  know."  * 

And  father  Pinter  can  crown  those  execrable  doc- 
trines by  the  impious  assertion,  that  the  dispensation 
from  the  painful  obligation  to  love  God  is  purchased 
for  us  through  the  merits  of  Christ's  blood.  "  It  was 
reasonable,"  says  that  sacrilegious  Jesuit,  "  that 
under  the  law  of  grace  in  the  New  Testament,  God 
should  relieve  us  from  that  troublesome  and  arduous 
obligation  which  existed  under  the  law  of  bondage,  to 
exercise  an  act  of  perfect  contrition,  in  order  to  be 
justified;  and  that  the  place  of  this  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  sacraments  instituted  in  aid  of  an  easier 
exercise;  otherwise,  indeed.  Christians,  who  are  the 
children,  would  have  no  greater  facility  in  gaining 
the  good  graces  of  their  Father  than  the  Jews,  who 
were  the  slaves,  had  in  obtaining  the  mercy  of  their 
Lord  and  Master."  f 

*  Tr.  1.  et.  2.  n.  21.         f  Pintereau  in  Pascal^  pp.  205,  206. 
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And  men  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  crimes — ^men  who 
pretend  that  no  love  is  due  to  God,  that  not  even 
attrition  is  necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins-such 
men  shall  be  made  worthy  of  the  eternal  blessedness 
through  some  idolatrous  practices !  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Jesuits,  and,  we  must  add,  by  most  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  some  of  whom  we  are  going 
to  bring  under  our  reader's  eye.  We  begpermission  to 
quote  Pascal  again.  Our  readers  will  certainly  prefer 
the  trenchant,  sarcastic  style  of  the  celebrated  Jansen- 
ist  to  our  imperfect  manner  of  narration.  In  a  dia- 
logue which  he  pretends  to  have  had  with  a  Jesuit, 
the  father  addresses  him  in  the  following  words : — 

"  *  Would  you  not  be  infinitely  obliged  to  any  one 
who  should  open  to  you  the  gates  of  paradise  ?  Would 
you  not  give  millions  of  gold  to  have  a  key  by  which 
you  might  gain  admittance  whenever  you  pleased? 
X  ou  ne^  not  be  at  such  expense ;  here  is  one— here 
are  a  hundred  for  much  less  money.' 

"  At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  good 
father  was  reading  or  talking  to  me,  but  he  soon  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt  by  adding : — 

"  *  These,  sir,  are  the  opening  words  of  a  fine  book, 
written  by  Father  Barry  of  our  Society ;  for  I  never 
give  you  anything  of  my  own.* 

"  •  What  book  is  it  ? '  asked  I. 

"  *  Here  is  its  title,'  he  replied — *  Paradise  Opened 
to  Philagio,  in  a  Hundred  Devotions  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  easily  practised,^ 

"  *  Indeed,  father !  and  is  each  of  thes^  easy  devo- 
tions a  sufiident  passport  to  heaven  ? ' 

"  *  It  is,'  returned  he,  *  Listen  to  what  follows  : 
**  The  devotions  to  the  mother  of  God,  which  you  will 
£nd  in  this  book,  are  so  many  celestial  keys,  which  will 
open  wide  to  you  the  gates  of  paradise,  provided  you 
practise  them ; "  and  accordingly,  he  says  at  the  con- 
clusion, "  that  he  is  satisfied  &  you  practise  only  one 
of  them." ' 
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" '  Pray,  then,  father,  do  teach  me  one  of  the  easiest 

of  them.' 

" '  They  are  all  easy,'  he  replied ;  '  for  example — ■ 
"  Saluting  the  Holy  Virgin  when  you  happen  to  meet 
her  image — saying  the  little  chaplet  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  Virgin — fervently  pronouncing  the  name  of  Mary — 
commissioning  the  angels  to  how  to  her  for  us — wish- 
ing  to  buJId  her  as  many  churches  as  all  the  monarclis 
on  earth  have  done — hidding  her  good-morrow  every 
morning,  and  good-night  in  the  evening— saying  the 
Ave  Maria  every  day  in  honour  of  the  heart  of  Mary" 
— which  last  devotion,  he  says,  possesses  the  additional 
Tirtue  of  securing  us  the  heart  of  the  Virgin,' 

"  '  But,  father,"  said  I,  '  only  provided  we  give  her 
our  own  in  return,  I  presume  ? ' 

"  '  That,'  he  replied,  '  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
when  a  person  is  too  much  attached  to  the  world. 
Hear  Father  Barry :  "  Heart  for  heart  would,  no  doubt, 
be  highly  proper;  but  yours  is  rather  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  world,  too  much  bound  up  in  the  crea- 
ture, so  that  I  dai'e  not  advise  you  to  offer,  at  present, 
that  poor  little  slave  which  you  call  your  heart." 
And  BO  he  contents  himself  with  the  Ave  Maria  which 
ho  had  prescribed.'" 

"  '  Why,  this  is  extremely  easy  work,'  said  I,  '  and 
I  should  really  thinii  that  nobody  will  be  damned  after 
that.' 

"  'Alas! '  said  the  monk,  'I  see  you  have  Ho  idea  o£ 
the  hardness  of  some  people's  hearts.  There  are  some, 
Bir,  who  would  never  engage  to  repeat,  every  day, 
even  these  simple  words.  Good  day,  Good  ct'eitinj/,  just 
because  such  a  practice  would  require  some  exertion 
of  memory.  And,  accordingly,  it  became  necessary  fop 
Father  IJarry  to  furnish  them  with  expedients  still 
easier,  such  as  wearing  a  chaplet  night  and  day  on 
the  arm,  in  the  form  of  a  bracelet,  or  carrying  abeut 

ire  the  devodons  [irMeilted  at  pp.  33,  C9,  lj£  160,   172, 
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one's  person  a  roauy,  or  an  image  of  the  Vir^uL 
*^  And,  tell  me  now/'  as  Father  Barry  says,  *'  if  I 
hare  not  proyided  yon  with  easy  devotions  to  obtain 
the  good  graces  of  Mary?" ' 

'  Extremely  easy,  indeed,  father,'  I  observed. 
*  Tes,'  he  said, '  it  is  as  mnch  as  conld  possibly  be 
done,  and  I  think  should  be  quite  satis&ctory.  For 
he  must  be  a  wretched  creature  indeed,  who  would  not 
spare  a  single  moment  in  all  his  lifetime  to  put  a  chap- 
let  on  his  arm,  or  a  rosary  in  his  pocket,  and  thus 
secure  his  salvation ;  and  that,  too,  with  so  much  cer- 
tainty, that  none  who  have  tried  the  experiment  have 
ever  found  it  to  fail,  in  whatever  way  they  may  have 
lived;  though,  let  me  add,  we  exhort  people  not  to 
omit  holy  living.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  example  of 
this,  given  at  page  34;  it  is  that  of  a  female  who, 
while  she  practised  daily  the  devotion  of  saluting  the 
images  of  the  Virgin,  spent  all  her  days  in  mortal  sin, 
and  yet  was  saved  after  all,  by  the  merit  of  that  nngle 
devotion.' 

"  *  And  how  so  ? '  cried  I. 

"  *  Our  Saviour,'  he  replied,  *  raised  her  up  again» 
for  the  very  purpose  of  shewing  it.  So  certain  it  is, 
that  none  can  perish  who  practise  any  one  of  these 
devotions.' "  * 

We  may,  perhaps,  mention  here  also,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Jesuitical  devotions  to  Mary,  the  one  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  sovereign  specific  for 
obtaining  salvation — namely,  the  month  of  Mary, 

The  month  which  they  have  chosen  to  consecrate 
to  the  Virgin  is  the  month  of  May.  I  dare  not  say 
for  what  reason.  During  its  long  thirty-one  days, 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  songs  and  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin.  Altars  are  dressed  before  every  niche 
in  which  stands  a  Madonna.  Sundry  other  images 
are  placed  around  it — as  smaller  divinities,  we  may 
suppose — and,   among   images   and   burning    lamps; 

♦  Pascal,  pp.  176-178. 
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a  profusion  of  flowers  of  all  colours  send  up  their 
fragrant  perfume  as  an  offering  to  the  Virgin,  At 
different  hours  the  devotees  prostrate  themselves 
before   these  altars,  and  offer  their  vows  and  their 

i)rayers  to  the  Madonna.  The  most  extravagant 
anguage  is  addressed  to  her,  and  she  is  represented 
as  possessing  the  most  extraordinary  attributes.  "  Any 
person  performing  the  month  of  Mary,  should  he  die 
within  the  monm,  will  be  saved,  even  if  he  had 
murdered  his  parents."  In  the  churches  and  schools 
of  the  Jesuits  are  performed  the  same  ceremonies  as 
in  the  streets.  God  for  this  month  is  stiU  more 
forgotten  than  He  generally^  is. 

We  could  fill  volumes  with  such  extracts,  but  must 
be  content  with  those  we  have  given,  referring  such  of 
our  readers  as  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Jesuitical 
doctrines  to  Pascal,  to  the  Morale  Pratique  dea  Jesuites 
by  Arnauld,  and  to  the  Principles  of  the  Jesuits^  de^ 
veloped  in  a  Collection  of  Extracts  from  their  own 
Authors  (London,  1839). 

We  have  also  shrunk  from  polluting  these  pages  by 
extracts  from  Lacrois,  Sanchez,  and  such  like,  whose 
obscene  and  revolting  lucubrations,  the  inevitable 
fruits  of  the  celibacy  of  the  cloister,  have  left  far 
behind  all  that  has  been  conceived  by  the  most  wanton 
and  depraved  imagination.  We  have  omitted,  more- 
over, to  extract  from  the  Secreta  Monita,  and  for  the 
following  reason : — The  Secreta  Monita  are  a  collection 
of  precepts  and  instructions  the  most  nefarious  and 
diabolical,  given,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  General  of  the 
order  to  his  subalterns,  as  if  to  shew  them  the  way 
how  to  proceed  in  all  their  perfidious  plots  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Company.  The  book  in  which 
those  precepts  are  collected,  came  out  for  the  first  time 
in  Cracow  in  1612,  and  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in 
1761.  The  Jesuits  assert  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
an  expelled  Jesuit,  Zaorowski,  while  their  opponents 
contend  that  the  Secreta  Monita  had  been  found  by 
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Christian  of  Brunswick  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  'Prsfme 
or  elsewhere.  The  Secreta  Monita  were  condemnea  at 
Borne.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  our  opinion  is,  that 
the  book  is  at  best  apooryphaL  The  Jesuits  were  too 
cunning  foxes  to  expose  their  secrets  to  the  risk  of 
being  discovered,  by  leaving  copies  of  such  a  book 
here  and  there.  They  were  not  yet  so  firmly  esta- 
blished as  to  risk  the  very  existence  of  their  order,  if 
one  of  those  copies  were  discovered,  or  if  a  member 
should  be  tempted  to  betray  the  Society.  Besides, 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Jesuitical  cha- 
racter, we  feel  assured  that  no  superior  would  ever 
have  inculcated  with  such  barefaced  impudence  such 
abominable  and  execrable  rules  of  roguery.  So  much 
are  the  Jesuits  accustomed  to  dissemble  and  deceive^ 
that  even  their  conduct  towards  each  other  is  one  coi^ 
tinued  act  of  deceit.  For  instance,  if  the  superior 
wishes  to  ruin  the  fair  fame  of  a  man  adverse  to  the 
order,  he  will  say  to  his  subalterns,  "  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  Mr  N.  should  be  guilty  of  such  and  such  faults 
(and,  generally  speaking,  he  invents  somo  calumny)  I  it 
would  be  well  that,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  others 
should  be  apprised  that  it  is  unbecoming  a  Christian  to 
act  so.  Should  you  chance  to  meet  any  of  his  or  your 
acquaintance,  you  may  warn  them  of  that,  but  take 
care  not  to  slander  your  neighbour's  reputation." 
Again,  if  a  Jesuit  chief  should  covet  the  wealth  of 
some  family,  he  would  say  to  his  subordinates,  "  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  much  wealth  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
his  son  or  nephew,  who  will  spend  it  in  offending  God 
and  gratifying  their  own  evil  passions.  It  would  be  a 
pious  work  if  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  it  to  us,  that 
we  might  use  it  to  the  greater  glory  of  God."  And  if  a 
subaltern,  less  cunning  than  the  rest,  should  openly  and 
frankly  propose  to  slander  the  reputation  of  the  honest 
man,  or  to  make  an  attempt  to  snatch  the  princely 
fortune  of  the  wealthy,  he  would  be  reprimanded,  as 
guilty  of  an  action  unworthv  of  a  son  of  the  holy  Father 
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Loyola.  And,  while  the  superior  speaks  in  this  man- 
ner, he  not  only  knows  that  he  cants,  but  he  is  also  per- 
fectly convinced  that  his  hearers  know  it,  and  yet  he 
will  never  speak  otherwise.  And  it  is  to  us  altogether 
inconceivable,  that  men  who  are  thus  mutually  conscious 
that  they  are  playing  a  part — who,  in  their  common 
intercourse,  and  even  when  forming  the  basest  designs, 
are  careful  always  to  speak  in  the  character  of  the 
pious  devotee — should  so  far  forget  their  cue  as  to  give 
a  broad  unvarnished  statement  of  their  whole  system 
of  roguery.  For  these,  and  many  other  reasons  which 
we  might  adduce,  we  believe  that  the  book  is  apocry- 
phal ;  but,  though  apocryphal,  it  certainly  gives  a  true 
representation  of  the  horrible  arts  and  practices  of  the 
Jesuits;  and  we  are  inclined  to  credit  the  Jesuits 
when  they  assert  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  dis- 
<;arded  brother,  so  deeply  does  it  initiate  us  in  the  secret 
arts  of  the  Society.  However,  as  we  have  thousands 
of  unimpugnable  testimonies  to  their  impious  and  in- 
fernal doctrines,  we  shall  not  weaken  the  authority  of 
our  narrative  by  adducing  contested  proofs. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1608-1700. 
OVERaROWINa  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

Wb  now  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  our  history.  Up  to 
the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived  (the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century),  the  Jesuits  have  been  obHged 
more  or  less  to  struggle  for  existence.  Now  they  contend 
for  supremacy  and  a  domineering  power  in  those  same 
countries  into  which  they  had  been  at  first  refused 
admittance.  Vagrant  monks,  who  had  but  an  hospital 
for  a  place  of  refuge,  they  now  possess  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  hundreds  of  magnificent  establish- 
ments, endowed  with  princely  revenues,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom 
of  their  own.  Cherished  by  the  populace,  in  league 
with  the  nobility,  they  are  become  so  powerful,  that 
great  monarchs  themselves  are  obliged  to  put  the  fate 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  same  balance  in  which  are  weighed 
the  destinies  of  nations.  Two  of  Ignatius'  disciples 
have  a  seat  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  order, 
by  the  many  exorbitant  privileges  it  has  obtained, 
forms  a  sort  of  separate  church  within  the  Church — ^the 
envy  of  other  religious  orders,  the  rival  of  bishops,  and 
the  dread  of  the  Court  of  Rome  itself.  They  possess 
the  supreme  sway  in  Portugal,  Poland,  Bavaria,  have 
the  utmost  influence  in  Spam,  Austria,  Italy,  and  are 
rapidly  advancing  towards  that  power  which  they  at 
last  obtained  in  France,  and  which  was  productive  of  so 
many  miseries  to  the  French  nation.   In  fact,  the  princi- 
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pal  seatof  the  Jesuits' power  will  henceforth  be  in  France, 
as,  of  the  many  sovereigns  whom  the  Jesuits  more  or 
less  govern,  the  French  monarch  is  the  most  powerful 
of  them  all.     Henry  IV.,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
in  the  letters-patent  by  which  he  re-estabUshed  the 
Jesuits,  had  enacted  that  a  man  of  authority  in  the 
order   should  always  be  near  the  king's  person,   as 
preacher,  and  as  a  warranty  for  the  conduct  of  his 
brethren ;  and  the  Jesuits  made  of  this  offensive  clause 
the  very  pivot  of  their  fortunes.  The  preacher  became 
the  confessor  of  the  kings,  and  France  will  but  too  soon 
feel  the  persecuting  power  of  Fathers  Lachaise  and  Le- 
tellier.     Before,  however,  they  had  attained  the  height 
of  their  power,  they  had  to  endure  a  passing  storm. 
In  1610,  Henry  iV.,  while  proceeding  in  his  coach  to 
visit  his  faithful  Sully,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart.     The  Jesuits  were  accused  by 
the  parliament  and  the  university,  and  even  by  some 
curates  from  the  pulpit,  of  being  the  accomplices  and 
the  instigators  of  Ravaillac  the  assassin ;  but  no  proof 
whatever  was  adduced  in  support  of  this  accusation. 
Public  opinion  absolved  them  from  any  participation 
in  the  crime,   and  to  that  judgment  we   ourselves 
subscribe ;  unless,  indeed,  we  charge  them  with  being 
morally  accessory  to  the  murder  by  their  doctrines,  and 
the   abominable  writings  commending  the  murder  of 
Sovening,  with  which  they  had   covered  France  at 
the  time  of  the  League.     The  Jesuits  had  too  great 
ascendancy  over   Henry's  mind,  they  derived  from 
him  too  many  benefits,  to  render  credible  the  supposi* 
tion  of  their   connivance  in  the   parricide.      Some 
authors,  too  eager  to  find  the  Jesuits  guilty  of  every 
crime,,  and  not  reflecting  that  by  asserting  controvert- 
ible facts  they  diminisl^  the  credit  of  their  other  asser- 
tions, have  suggested  that,  as  Henry  was  preparing 
to  send  an  army  to  succour  the  German  Protestants, 
the  Jesuits  contrived  to  have  him  murdered.     But 
those  authors  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  spii:it  of 
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Jesuitism.  The  great  end  which  the  Jesuits  hare 
ever  in  their  yiew,  the  criterion  by  which  alone  we 
are  able  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  their  acting  in 
any  particular  waj,  is  their  own  mterest,  and  in  no 
way  the  advantage  of  religion  or  the  glory  of  Ood; 
and,  as  in  this  instance  the  interest  of  the  Jesnits,  and 
especially  of  those  of  France,  was  to  presenre  rather 
than  destroy  Henry's  life,  we  repeat  our  assertion-— 
we  do  not  believe  them  guilty.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  fill  our  pages  even  with  an  analysis  of 
the  writings  poured  forth  by  both  parties  on  this 
tragic  event.  The  Anti-Oatton,  a  virulent  pamphlet 
against  the  Jesuits,  and,  above  idl,  against  some  asser* 
tions  of  Father  Cotton,  the  late  king^s  confessor,  who 
had  addressed  some  apologetic  letters  to  the  queen  on 
the  subject,  and  who  haid  now  gone,  according  to 
Henry's  testamentary  disposition,  to  deposit  that 
prince's  heart  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  La  Fl^he,  was 
and  has  continued  to  be  famous  m  France,  more  for 
the  sarcastic  wit  with  which  it  is  written  than  because 
it  gives  any  proofs  of  the  Jesuits'  ^uilt ;  and,  therefore, 
we  need  not  give  any  account  of  it. 

The  Jesuits,  protected  by  the  Court  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  after  the  first  commotion  had  passed 
away,  reassumed  their  former  position ;  and  Father 
Cotton  was  appointed  to  hear  the  juvenile  sins  of 
Louis  XIII.,  as  he  had  formerly  heaj^  those  of  his 
gallant  and  profligate  father. 

But  a  real  though  inevitable  calamity  awaited  the 
Society  some  few  years  after.  On  the  31st  January 
1616,  expired  one  of  their  greatest  men,  Claude 
Acquaviva,  the  fifth  General  of  the  order.  He  had 
been  in  office  thirty-four  years,  and  may  be  accounted 
the  second  founder  of  the  Society,  as  he  has  been,  un- 
doubtedly, its  ablest  legislator.  During  his  govern- 
ment, external  tempests  and  internal  discord  had 
menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  Society,  but  he 
had  dissipated  and  appeased  them  all  with  admirable 
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courage  and  prudence.  His  death  was  to  the  Com- 
pany an  irreparable  loss.  With  him  ended  the 
prestige  through  which  the  Generals  exercised  such 
extraordinary  authority  over  its  members.  For  the 
future  they  will  still  be  entitled  by  the  Constitutions 
to  the  same  blind  obedience  as  before ;  but  their  man* 
dates  will  be  impUcitly  obeyed  by  none  but  some 
simple-hearted  Jesuits,  or  by  those  far  away  in  dis* 
tant  lands,  who  venerate  their  superior  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  that  separates  them  from  him.  And 
this  it  may  be  said  is  the  case  with  all  earthly 
powers.  But  the  members  who  have  some  authority 
m  the  order,  the  provincials,  the  confessors  or  favour- 
rites  of  princes,  will,  generally  speaking,  act  indepen- 
dently and  according  to  their  own  views,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  sight  of  the  Society,  whose  aggrandisement 
and  glory  is  always  the  ultimate  end  which  they  all 
keep  m  view.  The  consequence  will  be  that  their  con- 
duct will  in  many  respects  be  less  uniform,  and  even  their 
solemn  assembhes  will  be  wanting  in  that  unanimity 
of  purpose  which  had  marked  their  former  operations. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  election  of 
Acquaviva's  successor  itself.  The  old  Spanish  party 
revived  after  the  General's  death,  and  hoping  to  re- 
gain the  influence  and  power  it  had  exercised  under 
the  first  three  Generals  of  the  order,  made  a  great 
stir  ;  and,  foreseeing  that  Vitelleschi,  a  Roman  Jesuit, 
would  be  elected,  they  first  intrigued  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  afterwards  accused 
Vitelleschi  to  the  Pope  of  being  guilty  of  many  vices 
and  crimes,  which  was  far  from  being  true,  he  being, 
on  the  contrary,  a  simple,  inoff'ensive,  unpretending 
man.  The  contest  for  the  election  was  very  keen, 
and  of  seventy-five  members  who  composed  the 
congregation,  Vitelleschi  obtained  only  thirty-nine 
suffrages,  being  only  one  more  than  was  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  his  election.  He  assumed  the 
office^  but  exercised  very  little  influence  in  the  affairs 
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of  the  Company.  It  was,  however,  in  the  beginning 
of  Vitelleschi's  generalate  that  measures  were  taken 
to  get  Loyola  and  Xavier  enrolled  in  the  Calendar  of 
Saints.  It  is  true  that,  even  under  Acquaviva's  life- 
time, Henry  IV.,  to  please  his  father  confessor,  and 
render  him  still  more  indulgent  to  his  immoralities, 
had,  by  an  autograph  letter,  asked  the  reigning  Pope 
to  find  a  place  in  heaven  for  the  two  founders  of  tho 
order ;  but  Paul  V.,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ex-Huguenot  Henry  would  be  rather 
a  suspicious  passport  for  opening  the  gates  of  heaven, 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  comply.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  sovereigns,  as  those  of  Bavaria,  Poland, 
Spain,  &c.,  who  had  Jesuits  for  their  confessors ;  and 
now  that  those  monarchs  united  in  begging  from  the 
Holy  See  the  canonisation  of  the  two  Jesuits,  Gregory 
XV.,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  fathers'  schools, 
could  no  longer  refuse  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
He  accordingly  solemnly  pronounced  them  to  be  saints, 
but  being  surprised  by  death,  the  glory  of  having 
issued  the  bull  for  their  apotheosis  belongs  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Urban  VIII.* 

As  the  Jesuits,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  a^ 
century,  have  furnished  eight  or  ten  saints  to  the 
calendar,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  extraneous  to  our 
work  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  shew  in  what  manner, 
mortals  such  as  we  are,  and  who  but  yesterday  were 
mere  loathsome  corpses,  are,  by  the  pretended  power 
of  another  mortal  man,  transformed  into  privileged 
and  divine  beings,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  power 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Almighty.  A  word  of  any 
Pope,  even  of  an  Alexander  Vl.,  will  change  every 
fragment  of  those  corrupted  remains  into  sacred  relics, 
possessing  such  miraculous  powers,  that  the  worship 

*  Gregory  XV.  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Lndivisi,  have  two  magnifi- 
cent monuments  in  the  Church  of  St  Ignatius  of  the  Collegio  Romano, 
which  church  they  had  built  and  richly  embellished  for  theJesaitB,  and 
where  they  are  buried. 
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of  tfaem  is  deemed  HufGcient  to  insure  eternal  salvB- 
tioB. 

The  practice  of  invesling  certain  peraon3  with  the 
honours  of  aaintship  originated  with  the  people.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  an  indiridual, 
whether  a  truly  holy  Christian  or  a  consummate  hy- 
pocrite, had  struck  the  impressible  imaginations  of  the 
mnltitude  by  a  pious  and  extraordinary  course  of  life, 
he  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  supernatural  being,  and 
was  addressed  and  worshipped  as  such.  A  little  later, 
persons  of  this  description  began,  with  the  help  of  ths 
priests,  to  work  miracles ;  and  when  the  renown  of 
their  holiness  and  of  the  prodigies  they  had  performed 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  the  Court  of  Rome  interfered 
and  gave  them  a  regular  patent  for  saintehip. 

If  they  had  been  extraordinary  persons  ot  their  own 
class,  their  canonisation  took  place  almost  immediately 
on  their  decease,  as  was  the  case  with  St  Francis, 
the  founder  of  the  ragged  and  beggarly  order  of  monks 
which  boars  his  name,  and  St  Antony,  the  great  miracle 
worker,"  both  of  whom  were  ranked  among  the  eainta 
only  a  year  after  their  death.  Tlie  trade  of  swnt- 
making  proving  very  lucrative,  from  the  many  offer- 
ings presented  at  their  shrines,  the  priests  encouraged 
the  multitude,  always  ready  to  believe  in  the  marvel- 
lous, to  credit  extraordinary  legends  and  to  find  SMnts 
everywhere.  Above  all,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere, 
after  the  Reformation,  the  priests  were  creating  saints 

*  Thu  mim  is  femoas  for 
■tared  to  life  liia  dear  com  panion.  a  pig, 

after  it  had  beea  killed  aud  eaten,  bdO  its  bon^a  thrown  into  a  fumaoe  ; 
jnat  as  Thor,  the  great  Scandinavian  god,  restored  M  life  his  ram.  Ano- 
ther great  miiacle  la  recorded  o(  him  b;  his  paneeTrtst.  Having  been 
forbidden  b;  his  superior  (St  Aatonj  vas  a  niouE)  to  work  too  manj 
miiael^,  be  one  da;  found  himself  in  a  great  perpleiitj.  Aa  he  vaa 
paesiiig  through  a  street,  he  heard  a  poor  rosson,  in  the  act  of  falling 
from  a  loftj  building,  call  upa  him  bj  name  for  a  miracle.  The  poor 
not'  Knowing  what  to  do,  had  reoouree  to  an  expedient.     "  Stop  a 

jnt,"  said  be,  to  the  blliiig  man,  "till  I  go  for  the  parmiffiieu  at 

the  Father  SoperioT  ;"  and  the  man  wuCed  uupanded  in  Uieaii  tiU  b» 
returned  with  permisuon  to  work  the  miracle  I  ^ 
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^  ^  in  such  alarming  numbers,  that  Urban  VIII.  fearing, 
"  '  it  would  seem,  that  heaven  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  admit  the  whole  of  them,  by  two  bulls,  of  1625 
^  and  1634,  put   a   check  upon  the  mania   of  saint- 
^  making,  and  swept  away  from  churches,  convents,  and 
*'  public  places,  the  images  of  those  poor  blessed  ones 
who  had  been  patiently  waiting  in  their   niches  for 
*  the  supreme  oracle  of  the  Vatican  to  send  them  up  to 
heaven ;  and  who,  doubtless,  were  now  much  annoyed 
^  at  being  removed  from  their  places  of  adoration  and 
worship.     The  bull  ordained  that  no  offering,  no  burn- 
ing lamp,  nor  any  sort  of  worship  whatever,  should  be' 
rendered  to  any  one,  no  matter  how  great  might  have 
been  the  fame  of  his  saintship,  if  he  had  not  been  re« 
'    cognised  as  a  saint,  either  from  immemorial  time,  im- 
memorabilem  temporia  cursmn,  or  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Church,  per  communem  EccleaicB  ccn-^ 
sensum,  or  by  a  sort  of  tolerance  of  the  apostolic  see, 
tolerantid  sedis  apostoltcce.     By  immemorial  time,  the 
Pope  says  in  his  bull  of  1634  that  he  means  more  thaa 
a  hundred  years.  In  consequence,  all  those  persons  who 
had  been  called  saints,  and  wor^pped  as  such  for  only 
ninety-nine  years  and  some  months,  were  to  be  dis« 
carded,  and  their  images  or  statues  removed  from  the 
place  of  worship;*  unless,  indeed,  some  money  were 
spent,  and  a  privilege  or  dispensation  obtained  from  the 
all-powerful  Pope.   Alas  1  how  many  sinners,  who  had 
perhaps  chosen  those  very  saints  as  mediators  between 
them  and  an  offended  God,  must  have  been  driven  to 
despair  by  the  unmerciful  bull  1 

However,  a  regular  canonisation  may  be  obtained 
from  Rome,  and  m  two  different  ways.  The  first  is 
the  more  simple ; — ^Whosoever  is  interested  in  obtaining 
a  canonisation  must  prove  before  the  Congregation  of 

*  This  was  the  case  with  many,  and,  to  mention  one,  with  Father 
Zaccheria,  the  founder  of  the  Bamabites,  who  had  been  a  becUifioe  for 
eightr-fonr  yean,  had  mass  and  prayers  offined  to  him,  bat  is  at  present 
merely  Father  Zaodieria. 
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the  Rites,*  that,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
man  wlio  is  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  saintship  had 
been  worshipped  either  by  a  burning  lamp  before  his 
image  or  his  sepulchre,  or  by  a  person  praying  before 
it,  &c. ;  and  that  tliese  signs  of  veneration  had  been 
repeated  before  they  had  been  prohibited  at  no  greater 
distance  of  time  than  ten  years.  If  the  congregation  de- 
liver their  opinion  in  a  dubious  form,  that  the  immemo- 
rial worship  seems  to  them  to  be  proved,  videtur  con- 
atare  de  cultu  immemorabili ;  and,  if  the  omniscient 
and  infallible  Pope  affirm,  constare,  "  it  has  been 
proved,"  tlien  the  man  becomes  a  beatifice,  and  mass, 
prayers,  and  offerings  may  be  addressed  to  him  with  a 
perfectly  safe  conscience.  This  was  the  mode  of  canon- 
jsation  resorted  to  after  the  famous  bull  of  1634. 

More  difficult  is  the  other  way,  now  generally  fol- 
lowed, to  obtain  a  canonisation.  The  man  must  pass 
through  many  stages— as  it  were,  serve  an  apprentica- 
ship  before  he  become  a  saint ;  first,  tho  name  of  Servua 
Dei,  servant  of  God,  must  be  obtained  for  tho  candi- 
date; and  that  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive,  Then,if 
the  Congregation  of  Rites  find,  on  examining  his  printed 
life,  that  his  virtues  seem  to  be  proved,  videtur  con- 
stare  de  virtutibita,  and  the  Pope  says,  coTistare,  the 
Servus  Dei  is  to  be  called  venerabilis  Servus  Dei, 
venerable  servant  of  God.  AgMU,  if  the  authenticity 
of  the  life^andof  the  virtues  and  miracles,  is  proved  in 
another  congregation,  in  the  same  way,  then  the  vene- 
rabilis servus  Dei  assumes  the  title  of  blessed,  beatu^; 
a  feast,  mass,  prayers,  &c.,  are  voted  to  liim,  and 
the  Pope  goes  to  St  Peter's  Church,  to  be  the  first  of 
all  to  worship  that  same  man  who,  had  he  pronounced 

•  This  congreeation,  as  well  as  all  the  othera,  such  as  those  of  indnl- 
"  '  '        "        '       impoeed  of  cardinals,  bishops,  prelatea, 

r. .  ., ;..,,      rr^gre  •-  - 


aniJ  some  few  adtocates.    Thej  form  a ^. 

prefect  and  eecretary  ;  the  others  ^e  called  con*ultari,  eounsellorB — 
tho  Pupa  is  de  jure  iffefeot  of  them  ^.  Tliuse  of  the  Congregation  of 
Kites  are  very  glad  when  there  ia  a  oanoniaation.  They  are  entitled,  be- 
sides, to  a  portrait  of  thd.  saiat,  wMch,  if  the  saint  take,  they  wU  vet? 
dear,  and  to  I  Imoir  not  how  man;  ponndB  of  chocointe. 
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only  those  two  words,  non  constare,  would  haye  been 
a  Pagan,  or  little  better.  That  the  blessed  (beato) 
should  become  a  saint,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
that  he  should  have  worked  three  first-class  miracles* 
(such  as  those  performed  by  St  Anthony,  I  suppose), 
and  that  there  should  be  paid  (not  by  the  bleE»ed-^ 
beato — ^for  the  offerings  are  only  shewn  to  him,  but  by 
whosoever  would  make  a  saint  of  him)  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  the  diploma.  As  may  be  perceived, 
the  degree  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in  any  other  uni- 
versity ;  but  only  consider  the  difference  betwixt  a  doctor 
and  a  saint  It  However,  as  the  expenses  are  too  ereat. 
famiUes  or  religions  communities  who  wish  for  a  saint, 
now  umte  together,  each  proposing  a  candidate  for 
saintship,  and  a  single  proceeding  serves  to  decide  the 
&te  of  five  or  six  saints,  iand  the  expenses  are  paid  in 
common.  Under  the  last  Pope,  Rome  witnessed  two 
or  three  of  those  wholesale  canonisations. 

We  Italians  call  the  proceeding,  ^re  una  infomata 
di  Santi,  making  an  ovenful  of  saints.  But  under  the 
reign  of  Leo  XII.,  in  1826,  a  much  more  scandalous 
profanation  took  place.  Saints  being  wanted  by  some 
town  or  other  (almost  every  Italian  borough  has  got 
one),  and  the  Congregation  of  ReUcs,  who  dispense 
those  Beati,  having  none  at  hand,  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors, we  suppose,  thought  of  a  very  expeditious  way 
of  making  saints,  and  supply  what  was  wanted.  A 
sort  of  catacomb  haviag  been  discovered  at  the  church 
S,  Lorenzo  fuor  delle  mura,  in  which  some  skulls  were 
found,  five  of  them  were  extracted,  and  declared  to  be 

*  For  Loyola's  sake  we  should  have  liked  that  one  of  the  three  first-class 
miracles,  recorded  in  the  bull  of  canonisation,  should  have  been  a  little 
more  supernatural,  and  a  little  more  decent,  perhaps.  It  is  said  in  the 
bull,  that  a  woman  of  Gandia,  being  dropsical,  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fected the  image  of  the  saint,  and  was  cured,  imagine  dicti  beati  verUri 
admota,  &c. 

+  The  saying  of  on  e  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  Borromeo  has  remained 
£unous  in  Itar^.  After  having  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  canonisation, 
he  turned  to  his  family  and  said,  "  Be  always  good  Christians,  my  dear 
diildren,  but  never  samts ;  one  other  saint,  and  we  are  mined  for  ever." 

S 


the  sknlla  of  martyrs.  The  Pope,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Congregation  of  Rites,  by  his  apostolic  authority 
and  certain  knowledge,  Apostolicd  auctoritate.  ac  certA 
scientid,  declared  that  they  were  martyrs ;  and,  two 
or  three  montha  after,  they  were  exposed  to  the  public 
worship  in  the  Apollinare,  the  ancient  CoUegio  Geiv 
manico,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  where 
now  met  the  Congregation  of  the  Relics.  I  have  my- 
self seen  them  thus  exposed.  Those  liaving  been  dis- 
posed of,  other  skulls  were  dug  up,  and  other  martyra 
made;  till,  at  last,  a  learned  antiquarian  (I  do  not 
remember  whether  French  or  Gorman)  proved  almost 
to  a  certainty  that  the  place  where  these  skulls  were 
found  had  been  a  Pagan  burial-place.  The  noise  was 
great,  and  so  great  the  scandal,  that  the  Pope  ordered 
wie  catacomb  to  be  shut,  and  no  more  martyrs  to  be 
made.  One  may  still  see  the  excavation,  and  soma 
bones  may  be  seen  through  an  iron  grating,  bnt  they 
are  called  martyrs  no  more.  If  these  were  not  facts 
which  happened  in  our  own  days,  and  of  which  all 
Rome  is  witness,  I  would  hardly  have  dared  to  men- 
tion them,  so  incredible  do  they  appear. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  this  digression. 
The  canonisation  of  Loyola  and  Xavier  took  place  in 
1623.  AVe  shall  spare  the  recital  of  all  the  feasts,  all 
the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  all  the  pagan  pageantry 
exhibited  on  the  occasion.  At  Douay,  above  all,  the 
whole  of  this  theatrical  representation  was  on  a  great 
and  magnificent  scale.  Two  galleries,  supported  by  a 
hundred  columns  adorned  with  tapestry,  and  with  no 
less  than  four  hundi-ed  and  forty-five  paintings,  were 
erected  in  the  two  streets  leading  to  their  college. 
The  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the  -saints  were  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  impious  in  the  highest  degree.  In  one 
of  them  it  was  said  that  "Ignatius,"  by  his  name 
written  upon  paper,  "  performed  more  miracles  than 
Moses,  and  as  many  as  the  apostles!"  And  again, 
"  The  life  of  Ignatius  was  so  holy  and  exalted,  eteu  iftr  ■ 
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the  opinion  of  heaven,  that  only  Popes  like  St  Pet«*y 
empresses  like  the  Mother  of  God,  some  other 
sovereign  monarchs,  as  God  the  Father  and  his  holy) 
Son,  enjoyed  the  hliss  of  seeing  him."  We  do  not 
comment  on  these  words ;  even  the  Sorbonne,  now  111^ 
league  with  the  Jesuits,  condemned  them. 

Some  years  after,  another  extraordinary  and  fan^ 
taatic  solemnity  came  to  rejoice  the  Jesuitic  world. 
From  the  year  1636,  Vitelleachi  had  ordered  that 
preparations  should  be  made  to  solemnise,  in  1640, 
the  secular  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 
We  shall  not  give  any  description  of  it,  but  must 
mention  a  strange  publication,  which  has  given  to  this: 
feast  an  historical  celebrity;  we  mean  the  Imago- 
Primi  Baculi  Societatia  Jesu.  It  is  a  huge  folio  of 
962  pages,  richly  and  superbly  printed,  embellished 
by  hundreds  of  fantastic  and  extravagant  emblems, 
and  filled  with  absurd  and  ridiculous  praises  of  the 
Society.  Many  were  the  contributors  to  this  work, 
which  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  "  Many  young. 
Jesuits,"  saya  Cretineau,*  "  found  in  the  aspirations  <$• 
their  hearts  poetical  inspiration,  accents  of  love,  and. 
words  of  enthusiasm  I "  1'he  book  is  modestly  dedie*i' 
ted  t« — God  the  Father ;  andamoug  thepoetical  inspirOf 
tions,  we  read  as  follows ; — "  The  Society  of  Jesna  'a- 
not  of  man's  invention,  but  it  proceeded  from  Him' 
whose  tiame  it  bears,  for  Jesua  himself  described, 
that  rule  of  life  which  the  Society  follows,  first  by 
hb  example,  and  afterwards  by  his  \Vord."t  And 
further  on, — "  The  Company  is  Israel's  chariot  oi 
fire,  whose  loss  Elisha  mourned,  and  which  now,  by 
a  special  grace  of  God,  both  worlds  rejoice  to  see 
brought  back  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  Church.  In  this  chariot,  if  you  seek 
the  armies  and  soldiers  by  which  she  daily  inultipliea 
her  triumphs  with  new  victories,  you  will  tind — (and  I 
hope  you  will  take  it  in  good  part) — you  will  find 
1  •  VuL  iii.  p.  *71.  t  3.  i.  0.  iii.  p.  6*. 
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chosen  troop  of  angols  who  exhibit  under  the  form  of 
ommals  all  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  desires  in  this 
chiralrj."  • 

"As  the  angels,  enlightened  by  the  splendours  of 
God,  purge  our  minds  of  ignorance,  suffuse  them  with 
light,  and  give  them  perfection, — thus  the  companions 
of  Jesus,  copying  the  purity  of  angels,  and  all  attached 
to  their  origin  which  is  God,  fi'om  whom  they  derive 
those  fiery  and  flaming  movements  of  virtue,  with 
rays  tho  most  refulgent,  putting  off  the  impurities  of 
lust  in  that  furnace  of  supreme  and  chastest  love  ia 
which  they  are  cooked  (e^rcoquuntur),  until  being 
iUnminated  and  made  perfect,  they  can  impart  to 
others  their  light  mingled  with  ardour — bemg  not 
less  illustrious  for  the  splendour  of  their  virtue  than 
the  fervour  of  charity  with  wliich  they  are  divinely 
inflamed. 

"  They  are  angels  like  Michael  in  their  most  eloquent 
battles  with  heretics — like  Gabriel  in  the  conversion 
of  the  infidels  in  India,  Ethiopia,  Japan,  and  the 
Chinese  hedged  in  by  terrible  ramparts, — they  are 
like  Raphael  in  tho  consolation  of  souls,  and  the  con- 
TCrsiou  of  sinners  by  sermons  and  the  confessional. 
All  rush  with  promptitude  and  ardour  to  hear  confes- 
eioDB,  to  catechise  the  poor  and  children,  as  well  as  to 
govern  the  consciences  of  the  great  and  princes ;  all 
are  not  le^  illustrious  for  their  doctrine  and  wisdom : 
80  that  we  may  say  of  the  Company  what  Seneca  ob- 
aerves  in  his  33d  epistle,  namely,  that  there  b  an  in- 
equality in  which  eminent  things  become  remarkable, 
but  tliat  we  do  not  admire  a  tree  when  all  the  others 
of  the  same  forest  are  equally  high.  Truly,  in  what- 
ever direction  you  cast  your  eyes,  you  will  discover 
some  object  that  would  be  supereminent  if  the  same 
were  not  surrounded  by  equals  in  eminence."  f 

These  quotations  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  book.  It  will,  however,  be  instructive  to 
•  S.  iii.  p.  401.  t  Ibid.  102. 
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give  the  opinion  of  Cretineau  upon  it.  He  calls  the 
work^  indeed,  a  dithyrambic,  and  admits  that  there 
are  some  exaggerations  in  those  academical  exercises 
(he  might  as  well  have  said  that  even  the  Court  of 
Rome  condemned  the  book);  **but,"  adds  he,  "the 
critics  would  not  recollect  the  extravagances,  the  im- 
pieties even,  of  the  book  entitled  Cof^ormity  of  the 
Life  of  St  Francis  with  that  of  Christ,  by  brother 
Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  nor  the  Origo  8erafi4:<B  Families 
Franciscance  by  the  Capuchin  Gonzalez;"  and  so 
on.  Indeed  we  know  that  other  monks  are  as  boast* 
ful,  as  impudent,  as  impious  as  the  Jesuits;  yet  it 
seems  a  very  poor  apology  to  exculpate  one's  own  faults 
by  proving  that  our  hetghbour  haa  committed  similar 
ones.  But  so  it  is,  we  repeat  it  again,  the  Jesuits 
would  inculpate  God  himself  to  justify  their  order* 
All  we  can  say  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  a  most  in« 
genuous  and  smcere  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Jesuits  at  such  epochs,  and  of  the  opinion  they  had  of 
themselves.  They  were  at  the  height  of  their  pro- 
sperity. The  difficulties  they  had  encountered— the 
battles  they  had  fought — ^the  victories  they  had  ob- 
tained— ^the  consciousness  of  their  own  strength  and 
power,  all  combined  to  make  them  beUeve  that  their 
ambition  had  to  recognise  no  limits  short  of  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  clearly 
expressed  in  every  page  of  the  Imago;  and  they 
struggled  hard  to  realise  it.  Had  the  Jesuits  united 
to  this  consdousness,  and  to  the  superlative  force  of 
will  and  perseverance  which  is  characteristic  of  their 
order,  the  conception  of  some  great  and  magnani- 
mous object,  which  drew  upon  itself  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  the  multitude ;  and  had  they  by  bold 
and  unequivocal  conduct  contrived  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  lofty  design, — ^who  knows  what  might  have 
not  been  accomphshed  by  a  society  so  strongly  and  so 
admirably  constituted  ?  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
their  influence  became  greater  and  greater  every  day* 
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As  when  of  two  royal  pretenders  to  a  noble  kingdom^ 
ihe  conqueror  sees  the  crowd  of  his  courtiers  increased* 
not  only  by  all  those  prudent  persons  who  had  waited 
for  the  result  of  the  contest,  but  by  a  part  of  his 
former  adversaries,  now  the  most  submissive  and 
humble  (^  all  his  flatterers ;  so  the  Jesuits,  after  they 
had  mastered  all  opposition,  and  were  in  possession  of 
power,  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
m  adherents  and  courtiers,  eager  to  obtain  th^  all- 

fowerful  influence.  When  to  be  a  Jesuit  became  an 
onour,  and  the  shortest  way  to  ecclesiastical  and 
fiecular  dignities,  persons  of  every  sort,  and  especially 
such  as  were  amoitious,  resorted  to  the  Society,  to 
^d  the  means  of  satisfying  their  sev^al  aspirations. 
JSefore  Yitelleschi,  the  nobihty  had  protected  the 
Jesuits,  but  few  of  them  had  embraced  the  institute ; 
hat  afterwards,  the  highest  famihes  in  Europe,  princely 
jiouses  not  excepted,  had  a  representative  in  the  Com- 
|)any,  who  gave  to  the  order  a  new  prestige,  and  im- 
parted to  it  the  love  and  veneration  with  which  his 
name  was  regarded  by  the  people.  The  houses  of 
Lorraine,  Montmorency,  those  of  Gonzaga  and 
Orsini,  Medina-Sidonia  and  Abouquerque,  Limberg, 
-and  Cassimir  of  Poland,  and  a  thousand  other  great 
juad  illustrious  families,  respectively  contributed  mem- 
bers to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  details, 
and  to  follow  the  Jesuits  step  by  step  in  their  pros- 
perous course.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  shewn  how 
the  Society  developed  itself  by  degrees,  and  by  what 
means  it  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  great- 
oiess.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  shew,  in  its  principal 
jbcts,  what  use  the  Jesuits  made  of  their  ill-goUea 
influence. 

L  As  we  have  already  said,  France  was  now  the  chief 
meat  of  their  power,  and  the  field  where  they  reaped 
4iieir  laurels.  Under  Louis  XIIL,  or,  to  speak  more 
X)orrectly,  under  Bichelieu,  they  ccKold  not  pretend  to  |i 
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great  share  of  authority.  The  despotic  cardiiial  wiS 
only  have  them  as  his  tools.  He  will  protect  them ; 
lie  will  go  with  his  royal  slave  to  lay  the  first  stonft 
-of  a  Jesuit  edifice  in  a  faubourg  of  Paris  (St  An* 
ioine),  but  he  will  cause  to  be  condemned  and  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  l^e  hangman,  the  books  of  Keller  and 
Santarelli,  that  exalt  the  papal  above  the  royal  auiho* 
rity,  which  RicheHeu  consiaered  his  own.  Cardinal 
Mazzarim  was  as  little  disposed  as  his  predecessor  to 
tolerate  any  rival  domineering  influence ;  and  during 
ins  administration,  the  Jesuits  had  no  comnderabk 
part  in  the  public  affairs.  If  Mazzarim  shewed  them 
some  kindness,  and  afforded  them  his  protection,  it 
was  because  he  wanted  their  support  in  oppositicm  to 
the  Jansenists,  the  partisans  of  the  Cardinal  of  Metz, 
Archbidiop  of  Paris,  and  Mazzarini's  rival  in  power 
and  in  gallant  intrigues.  But  when  Loois  XIv .,  on 
readiing  his  twentieth  year,  assumed  the  government 
of  his  Ungdom,  then  really  began  tiie  reign  of  the 
Jesuits.  Not  that  the  man  who  entered  the  Par- 
lia^nent  in  his  hunting  apparel,  witii  his  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  L'itat  c'est  mm, 
was  much  disposed  to  act  by  the  advice  and  under 
the  influence  of  other  persons ;  yet  the  Jesuits  had  a 
great  share  in  all  the  great  events  of  his  reign. 

Louis  had  a  Jesuit  confessor  from  his  childhood,* 
who,  by  insidious  and  daily-repeated  insinuations,  had 
rendered  him  a  fanatical  bigot,  and  made  him  believe 
that  the  greatest  glory  he  could  achieve  would  be  the 
upholding  of  the  Popish  religion.  In  this  point,  as  in- 
deed in  many  others,  Louis  bears  a  resemblance  to 
PhiHp  II.  of  Spain.  Both  gloried  in  the  appellation  of 
champions  of  Popery,  both  had  its  persecuting  spirit, 
both  sacrificed  the  love  of  their  people  to  the  wish  to 
appear  most  zealous  Romanists;  yet  both,  despotic  and 

*  Boman  Catholics  consider  it  their  duty  to  send  diildren  to  the  con- 
fenbnal  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years ;  anid  nine  out  of  ten  bear  for  the 
first  time,  from  the  confessor,  words  which  awaken  in  their  young  and 
innocent  minds  lascivious  tma  tiU  then  unknown  desires. 
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jealous  of  their  royal  prerogative,  waged  war  against 
their  god  on  earth  when  be  attempted  to  impugn  it. 
Philip  sent  Alva,  who,  haying  conquered  the  Papal 
troops,  entered  Rome,  and  obliged  the  Pope  to  sub- 
scribe hismaster'sconditions;  wliile  Louis  took  posses- 
Kon  of  Avignon,  threw  the  Papal  nuncio  into  prison, 
and  obliged  every  member  of  the  French  clergy  to 
Bubseribo  the  four  articles  of  the  GaUican  Church, 
expressly  got  up  against  the  pretensions  of  Home. 
With  such  a  man  as  Louis,  the  Jesuits  could  not  succeed 
in  Raining  their  ends  but  by  the  most  complete  sub- 
jection to  his  orders  or  caprices.  So,  accommodating 
themselves  at  onco  to  the  prince's  character,  there  was 
no  mark  of  devotion  and  scrvihty  which  they  did  not 
shew  to  him.  They  supported  him  in  his  schism 
against  the  Pope,  subscribed  the  articles  of  the  GaUi- 
can Church,  and  refused  to  publish  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication the  former  had  fulminated  agmnst  thefirat- 
bom  of  t/ie  Church  of  Rome,''  persuading  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  always  remain  a  good  Roman 
Catholic  while  they  confessed  and  absolveahim.  They 
praised  him  for  his  mihtary  achievements,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  profligacy,  taking  great  care  to 
abandon  the  former  mistress  the  moment  they  saw  the 
inclination  of  the  prince  directed  towards  a  new  one. 
For  these  criminal  compliances,  they  obtained,  in 
exchange,  full  hberty  to  persecute  the  Jansenists  and 
Protestants  to  their  hearts'  content. 

The  Jansenists  were  the  first  who  experienced  Uie 
vindictive  hatred  of  the  progeny  of  Loyola ;  not 
because  they  were  considered  more  dangerous  heretics 
than  the  Huguenots,  but  because  they  had  dared  to 
attack  the  Order  openly ;  because  the  Provincial 
Letters  had  covered  it  with  shame  and  confusion,  and 
because  the  most  considerable  among  them  were  re- 
lated to  that  Arnauld  who  first  opposed  its  establish- 
ment in  France,  and  declared  its  members  to  be  the 
•  Crit.  vol.  iy,  p.  SSfl. 
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accomplices  of  the  crime  of  Jacques  Clement.  We 
insist  upon  that  point,  because  it  shews  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  Jesuitism,  never  to  forgive 
an  injury,  and  to  persecute  the  remotest  descendants 
for  the  offences  they  may  have  received  from  their 
ancestors. 

It  would  reqmre  volumes  to  relate  all  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Port-Royal  were 
subjected.  Hardly  had  Louis  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  than,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
convened  an  assembly  of  bishops,  and  declared  his  in« 
tention  to  extirpate  the  Jansenists.  The  crafty  and 
unscrupulous  De  Marca,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  pre* 
pared  a  formula  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  sincerely  submit  to  the  Constitution  of  Pope 
Innocent  X.,  of  May  31,  1653,  according  to  its 
true  sense,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  our  holy 
Father,  Pope  Alexander  VIL,  of  October  16,  1656.» 
I  acknowledge  myself  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  this 
Constitution,  and  I  condemn,  from  my  heart  and  with 
my  mouth,  the  doctrine  of  the  five  propositions  of 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  which  are  contsdned  m  the  book 
of  Augustinus,  which  both  the  popes  and  the  bishops 
have  condemned ;  and  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine  is 
not  that  which  Jansenius  has  falsely  set  forth,  and 
contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  holy  doctor."  All 
the  clergy,  and  all  persons  who  were  in  any  way 
engaged  m  the  tuition  of  youth,  were  required  to 
subscribe  this  formula,  and  the  most  severe  perse- 
cution awaited  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  I^ither 
the  pure  and  uncontaminated  life  of  those  nuns  of 
whom  Bossuet  himself  said  that  they  were  '^  as  pure  as 
angels,"  nor  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  austere  and 
exemplary  conduct  of  De  Lacy,  Arnauld,  Kicole,  and 
a  hundred  others,  were  a  sufiicient  protection  against 

•  This  is  the  bnU  hj  which  the  Pope  declared  that  the  fire  PW^ 
tioDB  were  to  be  found  in  Janaeniiu ;  and  this  gare  rise  to  the  celebratea 
distinction  olfact  and  right» 
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the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  Those  noble  and 
magnanimous-  men  were  dragged  from  their  peaceable 
retreat,  and  sent  to  jnne  away  their  lives  either  in 
foreign  lands  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille,  cf 
which  the  very  passages  were  crowded  with  prisoners. 
Yet  the  noble  resistance  of  the  nuns  could  not  be 
orercome,  and  the  pereecutors  cbuld  only  have  aasiends 
of  Fort-Royal  by  ierelling  it  to  the  ground. 

Fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  was  the  perseootioB 
exercised  upon  Ae  Huguenots,  who  werei>ery  loiuHieis 
oos  in  \France  at.  this  epoch.  Henry  IT.,  after  "haH 
eowardly  apostasy,  in  order  to  pacify  and  cabn  his 
Calvinist  subjects,  had,  in  1598,  by  an  edict  dieted 
from  Nantes,  the  principal  town  of  Brittany,  insor^ 
to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  leayu^ia 
iheir  :hand&  some  strong  places  as  a  warranty*  XJhil 
odicab'had  afterwards  been  disregarded  by  the  Fr^ttdi 
doveaiimant  oh  many  occasions,  and  fiicnielieu  alni^Bfc 
liasarded  the  throne  in  reducing  Rochelle,  the  ste'CBg^ 
hold  xxf  tba  Galyinists;  yet  no  sanguinary  measiiFeB 
were:  reisorted  to,  from  purely  religious  motivesi  atid 
tbe  Huguenots,  hved,  we  may  say,  almost  unsidleBlecl^ 
fiiit  afier  1660,.  numberless  and  incessant  petty  perse* 
cutiozu,  or  ircioasseries,  must  have  made  those  lS.'6t>M^^ 
taots  aware  of  their  impending  ruin.  The- Jesuil  £ib^ 
chaise  was  the  principal  instrument  of  all  the  (QruiritiiBi 
exercised  afterwards  upon  them.  This  Lachiuse  wibi 
a  relation  of  the  famous  Father  Cotton,  and  confessor 
to  the  king.  He  was  the  very  personifioati^  ef 
Jeduitism-T^handsome,  polite,  courteous,  pleasing  ml&i 
manners,  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  care  were  directe<t 
to  captivate  the  love  of  all  sorts  of  persons ;  he  was 
never  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  dissatisfaction  against  any 
one.  S.  Simon  says  of  him,  "  II  et^it  fort  Jesuite — ^but 
polite,  and  without  rage ; "  and  Duclos  affirms  that  "  he 
knew  how  to  irritate  or  calm  the  conscience  of  his  peni- 
tents always  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests;"  and  that, 
''though  he  had  been  a  fierce  persecutor  of  every 
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party  opposed  to  his  own,  he  always  spoke  oi  them 
"with  great  moderation."  He  became  the  king's  o<m- 
fessor  in  1675,  and,  by  the  most  skilful  and  adrcMt 
&ttery,  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  oyer  him.  But 
<lo  not  imagine  that  he  forgot  his  Jesuitical  cunning. 
The  proflicracY  and  the  continual  state  of  adultery  m 
which  LfOuis  hved  was  too  great  a  scandal  to  be  over- 
looked by  such  a  pious  man  as  Lachaise  pretended  to 
be.  Sometimes  he  got  angry  with  his  royal  penitent, 
and  denied  him  absolution.  *'The  solenmity  <^ 
Easter "  (the  time  in  which  the  confessicu  is  obliga- 
tory), says  S.  Simon,  '^gave  him  the  polituxU  colic  dur- 
ing the  king's  passion  for  Madame  do  Montespan ; "  and 
Cretineau  says  that  ^'  he  would  not  abeolye  the  king, 
but  sent  him  another  Jesuit,  who  bravely  absolved 
him."  Such  was  the  man  who  underto(^  to  extirpate 
the  Huguenots. 

In  1685  appeared  the  proclamation  which  recalled 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  La  revocation  de  Vedit  de 
Nantes,  and  from  that  moment  the  poor  Calvinists 
were  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ferocious 
Jesuits,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  dragoons  and  the 
lowest  of  the  populace,  renewed  the  borrible  scenes 
of  St  Bartholomew,  carrying  the  rage  of  fanatidsm 
^nd  revenge  so  far  as  to  exhume  the  buried  bodies  of 
the  murdered  victims,  and  throw  them  into  the 
common  sewers.  How  many  thousand  industrious 
families  were  driven  naked  and  penniless  into  foreign 
lands  I  how  many  children  were  made  orphans !  how 
many  decrepid  old  men  were  left  without  a  child  or 
descendant  to  close  their  eyes  I  Alas  I  let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  the  infernal  saturnalia. 

Lachaise  became  now  a  most  important  personage 

of  the  court  of  Louis.     The  king  had  built  for  this 

monk — ^who,  though  he  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  never 

travelled  but  in  a  coach  and  six — a  magnificent  house 

.surrounded  by  a  garden,*  where  the  humble  disciple  of 

*  The  place  was  called  Mont  Louis,  but  was  afterwards  conyerted  into 
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Loyola  receiyed  his  courtiers  and  flatterers,  and 
where  he  freely  distributed  lettrea  de  cachet.*  He 
was  the  arbiter  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  be* 
tween  Montespan  and  Maintenon,  between  the  sove* 
reign  and  his  clergy.  It  was  Lachaise  who  united 
by  a  secret  marriage  the  great  king  and  the  gover- 
ness of  his  illegitimate  children  ;  but  Madame  de 
Maintenon  never  forgave  him  that  he  had  not  obliged 
his  royal  penitent  to  acknowledge  her  publicly  as  his 
wedded  queen.  But  all  the  influence  he  exercised 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  exorbitant  and  almost 
royal  power  whicn  he  possessed  as  king's  confessor* 
Lafeuille  des  benefices,  that  is,  the  ri^ht  of  disposing 
of  all  the  Uvings  of  all  the  bishoprics  m  the  kingdom, 
was  attached  to  the  office,  f  One  may  well  imagine 
that  Lachaise,  who,  as  St  Simon  says,  wHsJbrt  Jesuite, 
was  not  very  sparing  in  conferring  rich  benefices  upon 
his  own  order.  But  a  still  greater  advantage  re- 
sulted to  the  Society  from  the  subjection  in  which 
they  held  the  French  clergy,  who,  depending  exclu- 
sively on  a  Jesuit  for  favours  and  advancement,  re- 
nounced the  opposition  they  had  formerly  shewn  to 
the  Company,  and  became  the  most  humble  and  flatter- 
ing adherents  of  the  fathers.  Even  the  Sorbonne, 
that  fiery  opponent,  became  the  supporter  of  the 
Society. 

To  the  pleasing  and  polite  Lachaise,  in  1709,  sue- 

a  magnificent  and  beautifal  cemetery,  wHcli  now  bears  the  name  of  La- 
chaise. 

*  A  leitre  de  cachet  was  an  order  bearing  the  king's  signature, 
generally  re(]^uiring  the  arrest  or  exile  of  the  person  specified.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  despotic  Louis,  lettres  de  cachet  were  issued  with 
scandalous  profusion.  The  courtiers,  the  ministers,  the  king's  mistresses^ 
asked,  in  exchange  for  a  flattery  or  a  caress,  a  Uttre  de  cachet.  Often 
the  letter  was  blank,  having  only  the  king's  signature,  and  left  to  the 
person  who  had  obtained  it  to  fill  it  up  with  any  name  and  any  sort  of 
punishment  he  pleased.  Father  Lachaise  had  always  by  him  a  quantity 
of  letters  of  this  last  sort. 

i*  In  the  first  years  of  Louis's  reign  that  right  resided  in  a  commissioii 
composed  of  two  prelates  and  a  Jesuit ;  but  Ferrier,  Lachaise's  prede- 
cessor, i)ossessed  himself  of  the  exclusiye  right,  which  ever  after  belooged 
to  the  lun^f  8  confessor. 
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ceeded  as  confessor  the  gloomy  Letellier.  He  was 
cruel,  ardent,  and  inflexible  in  his  enmities,  reserved, 
mysterious,  and  cunning  in  his  dark  projects,*  conceal- 
ing always  the  yiolence  of  his  passions  under  a  cold 
and  impassive  exterior.  His  predecessor  had  left 
him  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  wholesale  persecution 
and  massacre.  The  Huguenots  had  been  murdered 
by  thousands,  and  three  hundred  thousand  Calvinist 
families  had  fled  from  their  unrelenting  enemies.  The 
Jansenists  had  been  in  part  disbanded,  and  death  had 
removed  from  the  contest  the  Pascals,  the  Nicoles,  the 

*  Letellier  was  accnsed  of  being  the  oontriTer  of  the  foUowing  shame- 
fal  deceotion.  Li  1690,  daring  a  dispute,  M.  de  Ligny,  Prraessor  of 
Moral  rnilosophy  at  the  fioyal  College  of  Donajr,  feU  oat  with  Father 
Beckman.  a  Jesuit  professor.  Drawn  to  extremities  in  the  argument,  he 
menaced  nis  opponent  with  revenge,  saying.  Ego  tefiagtUabo — "  I  wiU 
give  you  a  whipping."    Fifteen  days  after,  Ligny  received  a  letter  under 

the  false  mgnature  of  Antoine  A ;  that  is,  Antoine  Amauld,  the  fiunous 

Jansenist,  with  an  address  for  the  expected  answer.  Now,  tiiie  professor, 
flattered  by  the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter  from  so  fieunous  a  man  as 
Amauld,  replied  to  the  letter,  and  continued  the  correspondence — so  that 
at  last  the  impostor,  under  the  name  of  Amauld,  drew  from  ligpiy  the 
names  of  those  who  opposed  the  Jesuits,  all  of  them  doctors  and  jnro* 
fessors  in  theolo^.  The  impostor  thereupon  began  and  continued  a 
correspondence  with  these  doctors,  who  supposed  they  were  writing  to  the 
true  Amauld,  the  staunch  opfwnent  of  Jesuit  doctrine.  Lignyeven  i)egged 
the  invisible  Amauld  to  be  ms  spiritual  director,  and  sent  him  a  general 
confession  of  the  state  of  his  consdenoe.  Thereupon  he  was  induced  to 
leave  his  chair,  his  benefice,  and  to  send  all  his  papers  to  the  impostor, 
whilst  he  set  out  by  the  same  command  to  a  place  appointed,  which  was 
Paris.  He  went  to  St  Magloire,  but  found  no  Amauld ;  proceeded  finom 
place  to  place,  until  at  last  the  simple  Flemins  found  that  he  was  duped. 
Meanwhile,  however,  all  the  professors  before  alluded  to  were  denounced  by 
the  Jesuit  Letellier,  and  exiled  to  various  towns  in  France ;  and  Ligny  him- 
self was  sent  to  Tours.  Meanwhile,  the  Jesuit  published  a  letter  directed 
to  a  doctor  of  Douay,  under  the  title  of  Secrets  of  the  party  of  M.  Arnaidd 
lately  discovered.  Then  Amauld,  in  his  place  of  exile,  discovering  the 
cheat,  published  a  first  and  second  complaint,  and  a  third,  concluding 
pne  in  answer  to  the  Jesuit  who  had  replied  to  his  second.  Every  one 
was  indignant,  and  even  Loub  XIY.  himself.  But  the  Jesuits  assured 
him  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  plot;  and  having  obtained  for^veness 
for  a  supposed  contriver,  Touraelay,  a  doctor  whom  the  Jesuits  had 
named  professor  in  the  place  of  the  expelled  Gilbert,  confessed  that  he 
had  himself  played  the  part  of  the  false  Amauld,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
by  this  imposture  exculpated  from  this  act  of  perfidy.  In  the  Gazette  of 
Ilotterdam,  1692,  it  is  said,  '*  But  little  esteem  was  felt  for  him 
(Toumelay)  since  it  was  discovered  that  he  consented  to  pass  for  the 
father  of  tne  false  Amauld,  to  exculpate  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all, 
author  de  Vaudripont,  the  man  who  had  answered  Amauld's  complaint, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  act  by  Letellier's  inspiration." 
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Brtoarffcfd.  LeteQer.  to  ghs  Us  i^mgii,  tamed  Im 
ne?  jgJUBt  tfaerr  clmiuM  i— wnn.  had  Ae  mo- 
VMUTj  and  diixreh  paQed  di>wn ;  and,  Tiohtiiig  with 
Vandafie  ferocxtr  the  asThn  of  the  dead,  he  earned 
tlie  bo£es  to  be  e^amed  and  thrown  together  in  a 
heap,  to  be  deToored  bj  the  dogs,  and  had  the  ^oa^ 
drivea  over  the  3acre«i  edifice.* 

After  sach  ex^unples  as  these,  it  is  mmecessanr  to 
add  more  to  shew  the  inflaence  the  Jesuits  possessed 
in  France,  and  the  abuminable  use  they  made  of  it 
We  have  gone  beyond  the  epoch  we  haTe  prefixed  to 
this  chapter,  the  facts  we  hare  last  reported  having 
occurred  in  1709,  1711,  and  1713.  And  we  have 
done  so,  because  these  events  mark  the  time  from 
which  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  began  in  France  to 
decline  from  its  ascendancy. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  conduct  and  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  other  countries. 

In  Spain,  the  affairs  of  the  Order  were  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition.  Their  revenues  amounted  to  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  authority  they  possessed 
was  ahnost  unlimited.  Philip  III.,  who  had  loaded 
thorn  with  boncficos,  expired  on  the  arm  of  a  Jesuit; 
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and  liardly  had  Philip  lY.  taken  the  TOTemment  into 
his  own  hands  than  he  showered  Sown  upon  the 
Society  still  greater  favours  than  his  predecessor* 
He  encouraged  his  subjects  to  build  colleges  for  them; 
and  many  bishops. and  noblemen,  to  please  the  sove- 
reign, yied  with  each  other  in  endowing  the  Society 
witn  richly  provided  establishments,  and  in  investing 
them  with  all  power  and  influence.  But  it  seems  that 
when  the  haughty  and  imperious  Olivarez  possessed 
himself  of  the  supreme  power,  he  ruled  witn  such  a 
despotic  hand  both  king  and  kingdom,  that  very  Uttle 
share  of  authority  or  influence  was  left  to  the  reverend 
fathers.  Ind^  irm.  The  affi*ont  must  be  resented,  and, 
although  it  was  rather  difficult  to  attack  openly  in 
Spain  either  the  premier  or  the  monarch,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  the  devotion  and  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
yet  the  Jesuits  were  not  the  men  to  suffer  patiently 
what  they  considered  an  injury.  They  then  thought 
of  snatching  from  the  hands  of  Pmlip  that  same 
sceptre  of  Portugal  which  they  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  grandfe^er.  They  accordingly  set 
themselves  to  work,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
transfer  the  crown  to  the  head  of  the  Duke  of 
Braganza.  The  pulpit,  the  confessional,  the  congre- 
gations, were  all  made  to  subserve  their  designs; 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  being  sufficiently  pre- 
pared, they  caused  the  duke  to  repair  to  Evora.  He 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  Jesuit  college  ;  and  when  he 
descended  into  the  church,  thronged  with  people, 
Corea,  a  Jesuit  father,  addressing  uie  duke  from  the 
pulpit,  exclaimed,  "I  shall  yet  see  upon  your  head 

the  crown of  glory,  to  which  may  the  Lord  call 

us  all  !"t  The  church  rung  with  plaudits  at  this  well- 
managed  reticence;  and  the  mysterious  prediction 
passed  from  the  church  to  the  street,  and  from  thence 
throughout  Portugal,  to  strengthen  the  hopes  and  in- 
flame the  courage  of  the  Portuguese,  already  impatient 

*  CMi.  ToL  i!L  p.  856.  t  Ibid.  p.  868. 
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to  sliake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  From  that  momGut 
tho  conspiracy  made  rapid  progress.  The  fathers  pub- 
licly preached  the  rcyolt,  without,  however,  altogether 
forgetting  their  Jesuitical  duplicity.  The  provincial 
forbade  all  his  subordinates  to  mix  in  political  matters, 
and  even  imprisoned  one  of  them  for  having  from  the 
pulpit  too  openly  exhorted  the  citizens  to  rebel.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fathers  disregarded  the  order  of 
their  superior,  who,  nevertheless,  except  in  the  instance 
just  mentioned,  left  them  unpunished,  and  in  the  even- 
ing sat  down  with  them  at  tho  same  table  as  friendly 
as  ever— a  policy  which,  we  must  observe,  was  adopted 
by  the  fathers  in  all  doubtful  emergencies,  in  order 
that,  on  whichever  side  the  scales  declined,  there  might 
be  a  portion  of  tho  Jesuits  claiming  the  merit  of 
fidelity,  and  screening  the  others  from  the  conqueror's 
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Cretineau  confesses  frankly  that  tho  Jesuits  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  revolution,  and  says,  "  The 
Duchess  of  Braganza  hoped  to  make  her  duke  king, 
even  against  his  own  will ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  co-operation,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
the  Jesuits."  •  The  efforts  of  tho  Jesuits  were 
crowned  with  success.  In  1640  a  revolution  broke 
out  at  Lisbon,  and  was  successful.  "The  house  of 
Braganza  did  not  forget  what  it  owed  to  the  Jesuits 
for  the  past  and  the  present ;  and  wishing,  through 
them,  to  make  sure  of  the  future,  it  awarded  to  them 
imlimited  influence.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  ambaa- 
eadora  of  John  IV."  t  After  those  very  explicit 
words,  let  the  Jesuits  assert  that  they  are  a  religious 
community,  detached  entirely  from  worldly  interest, 
and  merely  occupied  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Jesuits,  besides  being  animated 
by  hatred  to  Olivarez,  were  induced  to  co-operate  in 
the  revolution  by  the  instigation  and  perhaps  by  tho 
liberal  promises  of  RicheBeu,  who,  as  everybody 
•  Cr6t.  vol.  uL  p.  382.  +  Ibid.  p.  SC3, 
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knows,  was  anxious  bj  eyery  possible  means  to  harass 
and  enfeeble  the  rival  house  of  Austria.  However  this 
Tvas,  the  Jesuits  became  the  almost  absolute  masters 
of  Portugal.  Nothing  was  done  without  their  consent. 
No  minister  would  take  any  important  step  wiih« 
out  first  consulting  the  Jesuits  and  obtaining  ihdr 
permission.  Lisbon  became  the  seat  of  their  extenrive 
commercial  operations,  and  the  centre  of  their  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  Indies ;  and  Ranke  says  that 
the  Portuguese  ambassadors  were  empowered  to  draw 
upon  the  Jesuits  of  Portugal  for  considerable  sums. 
And,  strange  to  say,  they  at  the  same  time  enjoyed 
some  influence  in  Spain  under  Philip  lY.;  and  this 
appears  to  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  under 
Charles  II.,  that  the  testament  by  which  this  monarch 
named  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  was  dictated,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  Jesuits. 

Here  we  are  led  to  make  a  remark  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  true  spirit  of  Jesuitism.  In  the  fifth 
general  congregation  was  passed  a  decree  forbidding 
all  Jesuits  to  mix  in  any  way  in  political  or  secular 
matters ;  and  by  the  eighty-fourth  decree  of  the  sixth 
general  congregation,  mL  operations  which  have  any 
appearance  of  being  commercial  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  members  of  the  Society.  Notwithstanding^ 
these  decrees,  the  Jesuits  dispose  of  the  destinies  of 
kingdoms  almost  at  their  pleasure,  and  are  the  earliest 
bankers  in  Europe.  The  General,  who  is  armed  by 
the  Constitution  with  almost  unlimited  powers  to  punish 
the  infraction  of  his  orders,  and  who  can  dismiss  the 
delinquent  at  any  time  he  chooses,  not  only  remains 
silent  when  such  transgressions  are  committed,  but  con«* 
nives  at,  and  even  encourages  them,  by  raising  those 
members  who  are  the  most  skilful  in  political  affairs 
to  the  most  important  offices  in  the  Society,  and  by 
himself  using  and  disposing  of  that  money  which  has 
been  acquired  by  a  manifest  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

For  what  purpose,  then,  those  decrc^^,  \i  ^^l^l  «:t'^ 
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not  CO  be  oiMonrod?  Wbat  warn  tfae 
nla&ftti  by  ctieir  tamers,  we  eaimaK  aw-,  bus  cfaft  me  citt 
Society  makes  of  cfaem  i*  a  wiy  smpia  (hi&  Wba 
they  iiire  accnaed  ty£  nBziiii^  in  paiiiiisaL 
Qommercial  ipecuiaoonfl^  cfaey  juswe 
be;  the  Coiuidtanoiift  or  die  daerees  CEzpresLr  fiicU 
gacb  chin^A.'  Tluu,  fiir  ffgamph^,  GeeanflBir  >iBV 
xnemioiunir  the  defsrea  iriudi  fcrtwiiiy.  ao.^  aon  if 
operuifia  of  a  commercial  natnre,  adday  -^  'fhis  ia  the 
aaawer  Co  the  partial  crinieiwna  and  inter cuubA  iiiJHHtit* 
of  tho.se  who  will  endeaTOor  to  acoibiifia  u>  dobe 
work  •)!  the  miwoos  a  sordid  cnpidiCT  g£  lam. 
We  admire  the  holdneiB,  not  to  aay  die  nnptsknee^  of 
tfaifl  piuiegyriat  of  the  <~Jrder. 

Ail  throo^out  Germany  the  Jenita  spread  Jeaula 
don  and  miftery  whenever  the  canae  of  tradi  and  firea- 
dom  was  OTercome  by  the  soperior  maSHrial  force  of 
despodam  and  bi^^jtry.  ''  They  w«e  the  moat  able 
anziliariea  of  Ferdinand  in  destroying  die  IVotestaati; 
they  were  in  the  imperial  cabinet,  in  his  armies^  among 
the  defeaiied  !ie<:tari;md,  ami  they  even  dared  to  pene- 
trate Into  the  oamp  of  the  Latherans  "t  (as  spies,  no 
doubt/.  The  Jesjiita  had  formed  Tilly,  Wallenstein, 
and  PiccoLumim,  the  three  champions  of  the  Catholic 
ca^aae  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

"  They  (the  Jeauita;  accompanied  the  armies  in  their 
march,  they  followeil  them  to  the  battle-field;  and  after 
the  victory,  they  disputed  with  the  Croats  the  £(ite  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  day."  {  Such  is  the  yersion  of 
their  historian.  How  tar  from  the  truth!  It  is  nn- 
qnestionable  that  they  had  formed  the  three  champions^ 
and  worthy  of  their  masters  did  they  prove  by  their 
spirit  of  revenge  and  persecution.  But  it  is  an  impu- 
dent falsehood  that  the  Jesuits  interposed  (as  their 
calling  made  it  their  duty)  betwixt  the  executioner  and 
the  victim,  betwixt  the  sacred  laws  of  humanity  and 
tlic  barbarous  laws  of  war.     No.     On  the  contrary, 

•  QtH.  vol.  iii.  p.  179.       f  IWd.  p.  888.       t  Ibid.  pp.  871,  872. 
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they  preached  the  extermination  of  the  Protestanti, 
and  gave  out  that  no  work  was  bo  meritorions  in  th# 
eyes  of  God  as  to  kill  those  accarsed  heretics.  Tbejr 
did  not  calm,  but  rather  excited,  the  fenxaoos  pasrions 
of  their  pupils  the  generals,  and,  abore  M,  of  TlUj, 
over  whom  they  possessed  a  yerr  great  inflaenoei 
Once,  after  the  battle  of  Strato,  in  Munster,  I  beBeye 
the  yoice  of  the  Jesuits  was  added  to  that  of  die  dtizens 
in  imploring  mercy  for  some  hundreds  of  unfortunate 
prisoners  on  the  pmnt  of  beine  mercilessly  put  to  the 
sword;  and  ihis  nngle  and  exceptional  instance, 
whether  the  act  of  some  human  and  compassionate 
persons,  or  of  cunning  rogues  eager  to  wm  for  tho 
Order  an  unmerited  reputation  for  clemency,  is  re- 
ported by  the  Jesuits  as  a  general  practice :  while  the 
many  acts  of  brutal  Vandalism  and  reyenge  perpetrated 
under  their  yery  eyes,  and  at  their  instigation,  when 
they  cannot  be  denied,  are  laid  to  the  acooont  of 
others.     This  is  a  historical  truth. 

Nor  were  they  disinterested  persecutors.  Ther 
fought  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  for  their  faith  or  their 
Church,  but  for  their  idol — ^the  Order.  Let  them 
speak  for  themselyes : — ^*  Corvin  Gosiewd^y,  Palatine 
of  Smolensk,  met  Gustavus  Adolphus  near  the  Dnna> 
munde,  defeated  him,  and,  to  consecrate  the  remem- 
brance of  this  day,  he  founded  a  Jesuit  house  in  the 
town  he  had  delivered.  Every  victory  of  that  Pala- 
tine was  for  the  Jesuits  a  new  mission,"  *  which  means 
the  erection  of  a  new  house  or  college.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  properties  of  which  the  Protestants  were 
miquitously  divested  went  to  enrich  the  covetous  and 
insatiable  disciples  of  Loyola.  The  Pope,  usurping 
the  right  of  disposing  of  those  properties,  only  because 
they  had  once  belonged  to  the  clergy,  by  a  decree, 
ordered  "  that  a  part  of  the  property  which  had  been 
recovered  be  employed  in  erecting  seminaries,  board- 
ing-schools, and  colleges,  as  well  for  the  Jesuits  who 

•  Cr6t.  voL  iii.  p.  S75. 
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have  been  the  prinoipil  authors  of  the  imperial  pro* 
donation/  as  for  other  religiooa  orders;*' t  whidi  M 
danse  was  of  ooarse  rendered  ittnsor^,  the  Jesuits  poi* 
SQSsing  themselTes  of  whaterer  portMm  of  tluMe  pro- 
perties was  set  apart  for  the  aforesaid  porpose  «f 
Wlding  houses  and  colleges. 

We  nave  already  seen  what  influence  the  Jesmii 
had  acquired  in  Poland,  under  Sigisnumd  III.,  in  whoie 
reign  **  a  systematic  war  of  poj^dar  riots,  ezdted  Iij 
the  Jesuits  or  their  tools,  was  begun  against  the  Pro- 
testants."! In  fSact,  their  temples  were  oyerthrowii, 
their  bunal-grounds  profaned,  their  properties  do* 
stroyed,  &eir  persons  injured,  and  no  redress  what- 
ever was  given  or  could  be  expected  from  judges  and 
magistrates  ai>pointed  at  the  reoommendraon  odT  the- 
Jesuits.  Their  pupils  not  unfrequently  oelehratsd 
Ascension-dav  by  aasumlting  those  of  the  evanffeliisal 
persuasion,  breaking  into  their  houses^  plundering 
and  destroying  their  property.  Woe  to  uie  Fktytes* 
tant  whom  they  could  seize  in  his  house,  or  whom  they 
even  met  on  the  streets  on  these  occasions  I 

The  eyangelical  church  of  Cracow  was  attacked  in 
the  year  1606,  and  in  the  following  year  the  church 
was  furiously  stormed,  the  dead  being  torn  from  their 
graves ;  in  1611,  the  church  of  the  Protestants  in 
Wilna  shared  the  same  fate,  and  its  ministers  were 
maltreated  or  murdered.  In  1615,  a  book  appeared 
in  Posen,  which  maintained  that  the  Protestants 
had  no  right  to  dwell  in  that  city.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  destroyed  the 
Bohemian    church    so    completely,    that    they    left 

I 

*  This  proolamaiion  ma  the  decree  by  which  the  bigoted  Ferdinand 
II.';  with  reroltinff  ii^justioe,  dispossessed  legitimate  holders  of  property 
which  had  belonged  to  religious  communities,  but  which  in  great  part  had 
been  allotted  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  to  those  mcmks  and 
priests  who  had  embraced  Protestantism,  and  whidi,  passing  through 
muiy  hands  to  the  persons  then  in  possession,  oonstitated  the  moel 
Intimate  property. 

+  Cr6t.  vol.  iii.  p.  890. 

i  Krasuuki'B  I^duret  <m  SUmnia,  p.  d21«  j 
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no  stone  remaining  upon  another,  and  the  Lutheran 
ehurch  was  burnt.  The  same  things  occurred 
in  other  places;  and  in  some  instances  the  Pro- 
testants were  compelled  by  continual  attacks  to 
give  up  their  churches.  Nor  did  they  long  confine 
their  assaults  to  the  towns ;  the  students  of  Cracow 
proceeded  to  burn  the  churches  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  In  Podlachia,  an  aged  evangelic^  minister 
named  Barkow  was  walking  before  his  carriage,  lean- 
ing on  his  staff,  when  a  Pcmsh  nobleman  approaching 
from  the  opposite  direction,  commanded  his  coachman 
to  drive  directly  over  him ;  before  the  old  man  could 
move  out  of  the  way,  he  was  struck  down,  and  died 
from  the  injuries  he  receiyed.* 

The  University  of  Cracow,  writing  to  that  of  Louyain, 
and  referring  to  one  of  those  expeditions  against  the 
Protestants,  neaded  by  Jesuits,  in  1621,  expresses  it- 
self as  follows :  "  The  Jesuits  are  very  cunning,  expert 
in  a  thousand  artifices,  and  clever  at  feisnmg  sim- 
plicity; but  they  were  the  cause  of  much  innocent 
blood  being  shea.  The  town  (Cracow)  was  deluged 
with  it.  The  fathers  were  never  satiated  with  mur- 
ders, only  the  arms  of  those  l*uffians  whom  they  em- 
ployed for  their  crimes  were  tired ;  they  were  moved 
with  compassion,  and  refused  at  last  to  proceed  in  the 
massacre."t  Indeed,  the  fiery  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry  which  the  Jesuits  had  diffused  was  so  strong 
and  universal,  that  even  Wladislau,  Sigismund's  suc- 
cessor, notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  could  not  arrest 
the  religious  persecution  and  protect  his  Protestant 
subjects  from  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  Papists.  It 
is  true  that  Sigismund,  in  following  thd  Jesuits'  direc- 
tions, and  in  attempting  to  re-introduce  Romanism 
into  all  his  dominions,  had  lost  his  hereditary  kingdom 
of  Sweden  and  the  magnificent  province  oi  Livonia; 

*  Ranke*s  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
't*  LitersB  Academies  Cracoviensis  ad  Aoademiam  Loyaniensem,  2  July 
1627. 
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bot  that  was  nothing  to  the  fathers.  FFotestantifai 
was  broken^  their  of^pcments  were  despised  or  sacn- 
fioedy  their  houses  and  colleges  had  received  greti 
additional  rerennes — ^what  did  thej  care  for  the  ksM 
of  others? 

On  the  prematore  death  of  Wladislaa,  his  brothsr 
Casaimir  ascended  the  throne  of  PolaiuL  He  had 
been  a  Jesiut,  and  had  sat  in  the  CoDi^e  of  Gardinsk 
The  Pope,  that  he  might  assume  the  sceptre,  hsd 

5 ranted  him  a  dispensation  from  all  his  tows.  This 
esoit  king,  by  his  bad  condnct  and  cowardice,  TaT" 
nigh  lost  his  kmgdom ;  and  when  his  sabjects  recovered 
it  from  the  hand  of  the  imperious  Charles  GhistaTU^ 
king  of  Sweden,  he,  in  sratitude  for  that  fidelity  and 
galkntry,  **  committed  himself  and  the  kingdom  to 
the  care  of  the  Yir^  Mary,  and  vowed  to  convort 
the  heretics;"  which  meant,  says Krasinaki,  to dispersB 
and  extirpate  them. 

The  Jesuits  triumphed.  We  shall  not  follow  those 
pitiless  and  relentless  monks  in  all  the  iniquities  they 
committed,  in  all  the  miseries  they  inflicted  on  poor 
Poland,  which  owes  in  great  part  to  them  the  loss  of 
her  literature,  of  her  *  glory,  and,  in  part,  of  her 
national  existence. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  conver- 
sion to  Romanism,  by  the  Jesuits,  of  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden.  But  as  this  event  did  not  produce  any  ma- 
terial change  on  that  country,  we  shall  be  very  brief 
in  our  account  of  it.  No  doubt,  the  Jesuits  had  a 
great  share  in  bringing  that  capricious  and  haughty 
woman  into  the  pale  of  the  Koman  Church.  The  said 
glory  belongs  to  Macedo,  confessor  to  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Sweden.  He  persuaded 
her  to  seek  rest  to  her  disquieted  mind  in  the  un-^ 
changed  and  unchangeable  doctrines  of  Rome.  By  her 
order,  Macedo  went  to  Rome  to  ask  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits  to  send  her  some  of  the  most  trusted  mem^ 
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bers  of  tbe  ordet.*  Some  time  after^  two  yery  hand' 
some  and  yoimg  Italian  noblemen,  1a*aTelling,  as  ther 
^TO  oat,  for  their  improrement,  anriyed  at  the  Swed- 
ish conrt,  and  were  introduced  to  the  queen,  and  ad« 
mitted  to  the  royal  taUe.  in  these  two  very  pleasing 
young  men  were  to  be  recognised  two  Jesuits,  sent  by 
the  General ;  «id  these,  hems'  admitted  to  secret  in- 
terriews  with  the  princess,  adiieved  the  work  begun 
by  Macedo.  Christina,  on  her  conyersion,  renom^ed 
the  crown,  and  went  to  Rome  to  worship  on  his  own 
pedestal  of  pride  the  idol  which  the  bigoted  Papists 
adore  in  the  place  of  God  the  Lord. 

We  must  now  return  to  ex^nine  the  conduct  of  tiie 
Jesuits  in  England,  and  we  could  wish  that  we  were 
spared  the  task;  for,  in  connexion  with  their  plots 
and  crimes,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  shameful  and 
unchristian  proceedings  of  their  opponents,  which  were 
such  as  we  cannot  think  of  without  sadness,  and  which 
convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  goodness  of  human  na* 
ture  when  acting  under  the  influence  of  exdting  pas- 
sions. By  the  one  party,  the  conception  of  a  most 
abominable  and  infernal  crime  is  extolled  as  a  merito- 
rious and  heroic  action ;  while  the  other,  to  punisbtiie 
intended  crime,  yiolates  the  most  sacred  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

There  is  no  event  in  the  annals  of  any  nation,  the 
memory  of  which  has  been  so  carefully  perpetuated 
as  has  been  in  England  the  gunpowder  plot.  It  is 
the  first  page  of  the  national  mstory  which  is  taught 
to  children  by  its  annual  commemoration  every  mth 
of  November.  We  therefore  shall  relate  of  it  only 
so  much  as  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  part  in  it 
that  may  be  attributed  to  the  Jesuits.  Here,  as  in  the 
affair  of  Campion,  it  is  rather  difficult,  amidst  the  many 
contradictory  versions  and  documents,  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the  degree 
of  culpability  of  the  accused.    We  shall  neither  credit 

*  Banke,  yoL  ii.  p.  362. 
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the  apologists  of  the  Jesuits,  Eudemon  and  Bellarmine,* 
nor  Abhott'a  Antologia,  and  the  assertions  of  James  VI. 
himself,  who,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  a  king,  entered 
the  hsts  to  shew  his  pedantic  learning  and  love  of  con- 
troversT.  Instead  of  filHng  hundreds  of  pages  with 
contradictory  quotations,  we  shall  frankly  state  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  after  a  careful 
examination  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  f 
That  the  Jesuits  were  from  first  to  last  the  con- 
trivers of  all  the  machinations  against  Elizabeth  and 
James,  is  an  incontestable  fact,  and  we  have  in  part 
proved  it.  The  notorious  and  unrelenting  Parson, 
who,  after  he  fled  from  England,  became  rector  of  the 
English  college  in  Rome,  and  possessed  very  great 
influence  at  the  Papal  court,  was  the  chief  instigator 
of  these  plots.  During  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  he  had 
had  the  idea  of  unceremoniously  disposing  of  the 
English  crown  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
or  of  Cardinal  Farneso,  his  brother;  a  ridiculous 
and  absurd  project  of  a  fanatic  conspirator,  which 
was  ridiculed  at  the  time,  by  Pasquino,J  in  these 
words :  "  If  any  man  wilt  buy  the  kingdom  of 
England,  let  him  repair  to  a  merchant  with  a  black 
square  cap,  in  the  city,  and  he  shall  have  a  very  good 
pennyworth  of  it."  §  It  was  Parson,  and  his  brethren 
the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  from  Paul  V.,  against  the 
representation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  hull  which 

•  Tliis  Bellarmine,  as  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  was  a  &nions 
Jesuit,  a  cardiud,  and  one  of  the  most  fsnatio  and  bii^ted  in  the  order, 
celebrated  above  all  for  eialting  the  Papal  authority  above  every  other 
eaithly  nnwer.  He  is  the  author  of  a  catechism,  wMcli  is  Etjl  taught 
orer  all  Italy,  nnder  Ihe  name  of  ia  Sottrina  Oritiiana  de  Bellarmino. 
Be  was  Terr  learned,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  a  bad  man,  as  Fegards 
Ms  outward  conduct. 

f  Jardine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impartiBl  guide  (a  follow  in  inqniring 
into  this  tragical  event- 

i  Fasquiuo  and  Uarforio  are,  or  at  least  were  (only  one  of  them  Ijeing 
now  in  eiciatenoe),  two  statues  placed  at  the  comers  of  two  contigaoua 
streets  in  Eome,  on  which  the  Romaos  affix  those  Jibels  in  which  they. 
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farbade  all  the  Roman  Catholics  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  which  produced  so  manj  miseries.  It 
was  he^  too,  who  constrained  the  Pope  to  disgrace  the 
arch-priest  Blackwell  for  having  taken  it,  and  who 
compelled  the  secular  priests  to  become  rebels  and 
victims  against  their  own  will;  which  circumstance 
elicited  from  them  the  memorial  to  the  Pope  which 
we  have  reported  at  p.  163.  But,  that  no  doubt  may 
remain  about  it,  listen  to  the  ingenuous  Cr^tineau,  who, 
enumerating  the  benefits  rendered  by  the  Jesuits  to 
Romanism,  says,  ''  Have  they  not  preserved  in  Eng- 
land the  germ  (of  Popery)  which  is  now  developing 
itself  wiOi  such  vigour^  and  which  in  Ireland,  after 
three  hundred  years  of  martyrdom,  bbcamb  a  UBOin- 
MAi^  REVOLUTION  V**  No  words  can  prove  better  than 
these  that  the  Jesuits  were  constantly  and  actively 
employed  in  Great  Britain  in  propagating  Romanism, 
a  doctrine  which,  according  to  them,  centers  upon  the 
Pope  the  right  of  supremacy,  of  disposing  of  the  crown 
at  his.pleasure,  and  of  releasing  the  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  a  heretic  sovereign,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, amounts  to  high  treason.  In  this  aspect  alone 
can  be  in  part  excused  those  sanguinary  laws  of  perse- 
cution and  tyranny  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  We  insist 
upon  this  consideration. 

Now,  in  the  particular  case  which  we  are  examin- 
ing— the  gunpowder  plot — we  believe  that  Catesby 
and  Percy,  at  first,  contrived  the  plot  without  the 
knowledge  or  participation  of  the  Jesuits,  as  it  is  not 
denied  that  afterwards  Gerard,  Tezmund  alias  Green- 
wall,  and  Garnet,  were  made  acquainted  with  it  in  all 
its  horrid  details.  The  whole  question  regarding 
Garnet,  who  alone  suffered  for  tne  conspiracy,  has 
hitherto  amounted  to  this — whether  he  knew  of  it  in 

*  "  N'ont  ils  pas  eonsenr^  en  Angleterre  le  germe  qui  se  d6vdoppe  arec 
tant  de  vigaeur .  et  qui  en  Irlande,  aprds  troia  cents  ana  de  martyre,  derient 
one  r^Tolntion  l%itime  1"    YoL  iii*  510. 
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iuiy  otfier  wanf  fhatt  m  ii  imi  reveakd  fo  Imn  hf 
Father  Gerard,  under  the  aeal  of  confesoioiL  j&nd  the 
Jesoite  and  Papisto  inHsl  vpon  thoa  pdnt»  pretendmg 
thai,  in  mch  a  case.  Garnet  conld  not  rereal  the  tnt^ 
9fmcj  without  oommitting  sacrilege.  To  speak  the 
tntthy  we  are  ineHnod  to  beUeye  that  he,  UtenAf 
n)eaking,  ^d  not  know  of  it  otherwise ;  and  these  are 
the  reasons  why  we  belieye  so.  Garnet  was  not,  like 
Parson,  a  bokl  and  daring  partisan^  capable  of  iMWfisg: 
any  danger,  of  attempting  any  enterfme.  He  was  • 
Tory  poor  conqrirator^  in  no  way  disposed  te  earn  the 
piJm  of  martyrdom.  Gatesby»  who  had  been  hkaosiH 
date  in  the  plots  during  the  rtign  of  J^xabeth,  nraii 
haye  known  him  well,  so  that  he  md  the  other  epngpir^* 
tcMTO  did  not  trust  him  at  first  eren  with  their  eonfiesooiL 
It  was  Gre^iway  who,  in  our  opmioBy  violated  the  seal 
of  confession  by  appriainff  his  superior  of  what  wa» 
going  on.  It  is  not  miprobable,  then,  that  when  after-^ 
wanu  Catesby  proposed  to  disdoee  to  Um  the  iribiofa 
plan  of  the  plot,  Garnet,  who  had  nothing  to  leanHy. 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  iQ- 
success,  he  might  not  be  accused  of  being  an  accom- 
plice. That  all  the  Jesuits  approved  of  me  plot  and 
wished  it  success,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  and  we 
even  believe  that,  without  speaking  openly  to  the  point. 
Garnet  must  have  indirectly,  by  cunning,  adroit  in*, 
sinuations,  encouraged  the  conspirators  to  consummate 
the  horrible  crime*  It  is  a  fact  deponed  by  Bates, 
and  indubitably  proved,  that  Garnet  and  the  other 
two  Jesuits  had  i^equent  interviews  with  Catesby  and 
the  other  conspirators  some  few  days  before  that 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  had  Garnet 
wished  to  deter  the  conspirators  n*om  their  infernal 
projects,  he  might  have  found  a  thousand  vrays  of 
doing  so  without  at  all  betraying  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional  But  suppose  tnat,  as  we  have  siud,« 
Garnet  and  Greenway  did  not  know  of  the  conspiracy) 
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except  under  the  seal  of  confessioB,  and  that  thej  in 
no  way  encouraged  and  abetted  it,  yet  we  cannot 
acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  bemg  accomplieea  in  the 
crime. 

We  have  related  at  p.  140  that  at  Grenada  the 
Jesuits  had  propounded  a  doctrine  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  coiifeasor  may  oblige  his 
pemtent  to  discover  his  accomplices  or  permit  him  to 
inform  the  competent  authorities  of  the  crime.  It  ia 
true  that  the  crime  specified  was  heresy,  but  we  think 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  murder  or  any  other 
crime,  and  that  that  doctrine  which  is  good  at  Grenada 
must  be  equally  good  in  England.  But  let  that  pass, 
and  let  us  proceed*  The  conspirators,  at  least  five  of 
them,  declared  to  the  confessor,  that  they  were  medi- 
tating a  horrible  crime,  that  they  were  taking  mea- 
sures to  accomplish  it,  and  that  they  were  sure  of 
success.  The  confessor  granted  them  absolution,  and 
another  Jesuit  administered  to  them  the  communion. 
Now,  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  validity  of  ab- 
solution from  a  sin,  is,  that  the  penitent  feel  repentance 
or  contrition  for  having  committed  it.  How  then  could 
Father  Greenway  absolve  the  conspirators  from  a  crime 
of  which  they  not  only  did  not  repent,  but  which  they 
were  proceeding  at  all  hazards  to  perpetrate?  The 
evil  spirit  himsdf  expounds  this  doctrine  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Guide,  to  whom  he  proves  that  the  absolution 
he  had  received  from  the  Pope  from  a  sin  he  had  not 
yet  committed  was  null. 

"  No  power  can  the  impenitent  absolre, 
Nor  to  repent  and  will  at  once  consist. 
By  contradiction  absolute  forbid."  * 

We  conclude  from  this,  that  either  your  confession 
is  merely  a  snare  to  entrap  fools,  or  that  Greenway 
considered  the  conspiracy  not  a  hellish  crime,  but  a 
meritorious  deed  I 

*  "  Ch6  assolver  non  ri  ^n6  clii  non  d  pente^ 

N^  pentere  e  volere  insieme  puossi  

Per  lacontradiiiaB  obe  wd  ooiiMnte.'*— DiUnrs  Jk^fmiKk 
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But  we  haye  a  still  more  sfringent  argament 
Sii|^]M)se  that,  following  some  otiSbsir  probable  cpiniam, 
the  Jesuits  thought  that  thejr  were  obliged  to  absolve 
the  miscreantSy  and  that  iheur  nunistry  obliged  them 
ftithfull^  to.  keep  the  secret,  had  they  not  we  Pope^ 
the  omnipotent  rope  to  i^ply  to,  to  aDsdve  them  from 
that  oblation  f    Is  there  any  precept,  any  sacrament 
any  law  human  or  dime,  from  the  frdfilment  of  which» 
according  to  their  doctrine,  the  Pope  cannot  grant  a 
dispensation  f    If  there  isany,  letit  be  pointed  out,  and 
we  shall  absolye  them.     But  if  they  cannot  deny  that 
the  Pope  could  hate  released  them  from  the  secrecy 
of  confession,  and  if  they  cannot  prove  that  they 
adied  such  ^spensation,  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not 
vrish  to  preyent  the  crime.    And  if  this  was  connivance, 
and  if  this  connivance  was  a  capital  crime,  then  their 
condemnation  was  undoubtedly  a  legal  and  iust  sen* 
tence,  and  they  met  with  nothmg  but  deserved  punisb* 
ment    We  wonder  that  James,  who  was  so  wdlrersed 
in  theological  controvendes,  did  not  find  out  any  ot 
these  arguments,  which  would  certainly  have  furnished 
more  plausible  grounds  for  a  condemnation  than  the 
equivocal  confession  wrung  from  the  Jesuits  by-  the 
contrivance  of  ignoble  and  disgraceful  snares.      For 
if  we  unreservedly  condemn  the  Jesuits,  we  exclaim 
vfith  equal  energy  against  the  proceedings  of  their 
adversaries.    All  the  forms  of  justice,  all  Sie  laws  of 
humanity,  were  scandalously  violated.     Garnet  is  con- 
fined in  a  prison,  repeatedly  interrogated,  and,  in 
order  that  he  may  betray  himself,  assured  that  his 
accomplice  Father  Greenway  has  been  arrested,  and 
that  he  has  confessed  everything.     Then,  after  ho 
has  been  long  in  a  dungeon  alone,  a  jailor,  pretending 
to  be  touched  vrith   compassion,   tells  tlie   desolate 
man,  that  another  Jesuit  is  close  by,  and  that  he  can 
conyerse  with,  and  even  see  him ;  and  opens  a  door 
through  which  the  two  friends  can  see  each  other. 
Xhe  manner  in  which  his  secrets  were  surprised ;  the 
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misconstruction  of  his  words;  the  interception  of 
letters,  which  he  was  assured  he  might  in  safety  write 
to  his  bosom  friends;  the  strange  imputation  of  rogaerj» 
because  he  did  not  consent  to  accuse  himself,  in  dear 
and  precise  words ;  the  promises  which  were  held  out 
to  him  and  never  kept ;  and,  aboye  all,  the  protracted, 
cruel,  and  inhuman  mor^il  torture  which  was  inflicted 
upon  him  on  the  scaffold;*  all  deserve  our  severe 
and  unconditional  censure.  Thank  God  I  in  Engkmd 
at  least  we  are  now  far  from  those  cruel  times  of  in- 
justice and  fanaticism,  and  we  sincerely  hope  we  shall 
never  see  them  back  again. 

The  Jesuits  were  not  appalled  nor  discouraged  by 
the  execution  of  Garnet,  nor  by  that  of  Oldcome,  who 
had  suffered  at  Worcester  some  days  before.t  We 
find  them  in  almost  all  the  conspiracies  which  were  got 
up  to  impede  the  regular  march  of  the  government^ 
and  we  find  from  time  to  time  severe  and  mquisitorial 
laws  enacted  against  them,  some  of  which  forbade 
them  to  set  foot  in  England,  under  penalty  of  death. 
It  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  Jesuits,  by  their 
turbulent  and  treacherous  conduct,  were  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  rigorous  measures  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment  against  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  who  ought  there- 
fore to  consider  those  crafty  monks  as  their  most 
bitter  enemies.  Another  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  what  we  have  related,  namely — that  no  danger, 
not  even  that  of  death,  can  deter  a  Jesuit  from  follow- 
ing out  his  projects,  when  once  they  are  considered 
to  be  profitable  to  the  Order,  or  necessary  to  avenge 
it  of  its  enemies.  The  moment  they  could  return 
from   exile^  the  instant  they   were  set   free   from 

*  The  Becorder  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  that  of  West- 
minster,  acompanied  him  to  the  fatal  sca£fold,  and  at  that  awful  moment, 
when  the  wretched  man  had  need  to  prepare  himself  for  the  presence 
of  the  supreme  infisJlible  Judge^  they,  for  th»  space  of  an  hour,  obliged 
him  to  discuss  the  lawfulness  oi  equivocation,  and  Uie  criminality  of  the 
Plot,  and  thus  subjected  him  to  another  toial  1 

t  Oldcome  was  executed  on  the  17th  of  April  1600,  Qamet  on  the 
8d  ol  May  of  the  same  year. 
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dangartormitiedfrom  the  rftck,  theyioiurtiod  to  Acir 
plote  wd  intrifoes  widi  vnabated  afdoor  and  hmmI 
wociderfal  cb&mrn^.  A  atrildiig  insUuice  of  this  mm 
hnithed  by  the  «M98iiit  Fboher,  who,  the  momeBt  k 
was  liberated  from  the  tower,  imderto<&  to  eoiiTeart  t» 
CatholicLmi  the  mother  of  the  briHiaat  Buekitigjlianiy 
who  did  in  fact  abjare  FrotestaotinB,  and,  i&  mnoa 
with  France  and  S|)ain,  coatriTed  to  render  less  ervnl 
the  laws  ci  proteription  against  die  CatholioB.* 

Daring  tne  tsmi  struggle  whidi  Charlea  L  niaim' 
tained  against  the  Paruament,  the  JesnitB  mMadj 
and  openly  took  part  with  the  ea^alidrs,  oeeanse 
Charles  was  evidendy  muoh  better  disposed  towards 
tiiem  than  were  the  Puritans.  It  is  endent  tliat^  by 
shewing  their  devotedness  to  the  king,  if  the  eentost 
had  ended  in  his  favour,  they  might  not  only  hi^e  hoped 
for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  for  a  oonsHwr- 
able  share  of  influenoe  over  hkn.  But  a  very  grafe 
aoeosation  was  brought  acainst  them,  wliidb,  if  tr«e» 
would  shew  them  ^unty  orthe  meet  diabofical  inignity. 
We  haye  no  proora  to  establish  this  accusation,  whidi 
was  produced  some  years  after  the  eyent;  but;  if  we 
are  to  declare  our  own  conyiction,  we  firmly  belieye 
them  guilty ;  not  because  we  credit  in  all  its  parts  the 
narrative  of  Jurieu,  but  for  the  reasons  we  are  about 
to  giye.  Jurieu  relates  that  the  Jesuits,  to  re-estaUish 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  that  Charles,  then  prisoner,  should  fall, 
and  the  monarchy  along  with  him.  In  consequence, 
eighteen  of  them,  headed  by  a  lord  of  the  realm,  went 
to  Rome  to  consult  the  Pope.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  secret  assemblies,  and  it  was  decided  thai  it 
was  lawful  that  Charlea  should  die.  The  deputies, 
on  their  return  from  Rome,  shewed  to  the  Sorbonne 

*  Cr6t.  Tud.  Hi.  p.  i76.->He  might  have  said  OuUi  Fisclier  wm  tlM 
saihw  of  many  paltry  oontriTanoes,  and  that  his  endeavoan  were  not 
80  much  directed  to  alleyiate  the  misery  of  the  peivons  of  his  nenma^ 
non  as  to  remiaoitate  enoniet  to  the  estaUiafaed  govemment,  la  ooa- 
formity  with  the  wishes  of  Spain  and  France. 
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the  response  af  the  Popd,  of  which  numijf  ecpiei  were 
-distributed.  The  Smrbonne  j^pproTOcL  Oil  Aeir 
return  to  England,  the  JesoitB  tei  themfletrei  to  work, 
and  sent  many  of  the  most  ardent  Catholics  amoi^  the 
•Independents,  dissembling  thm  reU^oo,  to  inftune 
still  more  their  passions,  and  posh  things  to  extremities. 
Their  scheme  having  failed,  they  wished  to  ha»e  bade 
the  copies  of  the  eonsultaUon  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Sorhinme;  bat  the  pn^st  who  before  abjuring  Protes- 
tantism had  been  Charles's  confessor,  and  who  was 
intimate  with  the  Jesuits,  would  not  giTe  ap  his 
copy,  and,  after  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  shewed 
it  to  many  persons  who  were  still  firing,  and  eoold 
afford  actual  eyidence  of  the  reality  ci  what  ha 
rated.* 

This  statement,  literally  taken,  does  not  stand 
mination,  and  Cr^ineau,  who  reports  it,  triumphantly 
exclaims,  that  this  manner  of  writine  history  renders 
all  discussion  impossible.!  No,  certauily  not ;  such  in- 
fernal projects  as  to  driye  the  king  to  extremities,  and 
make  the  king's  head  fall  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
designs,  if  formed,  were  neither  publicly  nor  secretly 
discussed  at  the  Court  of  Rome  in  the  presence  oif 
eighteen  Jesuits  and  a  lord,  and  much  less  was  the 
conclusion  they  came  to,  and  their  approval  of  the 
project,  put  in  writing  and  freely  distributed :  we 
readily  acquit  them  of  such  foolish  contrivances.  But, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  arts  of  the  Loyolan  brother- 
hood, we  repeat  that  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  more 
•than  probable  that  the  Jesuits  did  mix  among  the 
Boundheads  and  excite  their  fanaticism  to  frenzy.  I 
have  recorded  (page  171)  an  almost  similar  fact  which 
appeared  under  our  own  eyes  in  Rome.  And  I  must 
further  add,  that  all  the  more  virulent  men  who,  in 
the   beginning  of  Pius  BL's  reign,  were    proposing 

*  Politique  da  clerg^  de  Fiance,  on  entretiens  enrieiix;  dmuddnie 
entretien  :  par  Pierre  Jnriea  la  Haye,  1682. 
t  Cr^t.  YoL  iii.  p.  489» 
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tlic  most  daring  and  extravagant  measures,  were 
afterwards  discovered  to  bo  cither  in  the  pay  of  the 
fathers,  or  to  bo  tho  unconscious  tools  of  their  secret 
agency. 

Discouraged  a  little  under  Cromwell,  the  Jesuits 
took  heart  again  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,, 
and  resorted  to  their  usual  arts  and  machinations.  If 
we  are  to  believe  what  they  boast  of,  it  seems  that 
they  had  plunged  into  a  more  dangerous  and  extensive 
conspiracy  against  the  Protestant  religioa  and  the 
English  Uberties  than  we  are  aware  of.  "  A  secret 
treaty,"  says  Cretineau,  "  had  been  signed  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.,  to  re-establish  the  CathoUc 
religion  in  Great  Britain.  Fathers  Annat  and  Ferrier, 
successively  confessors  to  the  French  king,  and  the 
English  Jesuits,  had  not  been  strangers  to  this  negO' 
tiation ;  Colman  did  not  ignore  those  details,  and  ne 
s]joke  of  them  in  his  letters  to  Father  Lachaise."* 
We  do  not  know  how  far  we  may  credit  this  assertion ; 
wo  know  that  Charles  debased  himself  by  asking  and 
receiving  money  from  the  French  monai'ch,  to  whom 
he  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  allies  and  of  his  own 
kingdom ;  but,  as  to  having  stipulated  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Itomish  religion,  we  would  not  bo 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  it  was  so.  Kowevor  it  be, 
this  statement  is  connected  with  the  famous  Popish  plot 
which,  in  1678,  threw  Great  Britain  into  such  a  state 
of  alarm  and  excitement,  and  which,  although  it  was  at 
first  the  cause  of  many  innocent  victims  beings  sacri- 
ficed, ultimately  produced  an  immense  and  glorious 
result — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Oates  and  Bedloe  are  two  names  which  have  come 
down  to  posterity  abhorred  and  execrated  by  every 
honest  man.  These  infamous  and  abandoned  men 
accused  the  Jesuits,  tho  Pope,  tho  Kings  of  Franca 
and  Spain,  many  English  noblemen,  and  some  scores 
if  thousands  of  the  English  citizens,  of  a  plot  so 
•  Crit,  Tol.  IT.  p.  187. 
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absurd,  as  to  make,  in  our  days,  every  one  ashamed 
of  repeating  it.  Aud  yet  the  geuerality  of  the  com- 
ijion  people,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  higher  classes, 
at  the  time  believed  in  its  reality.  Nothing  else  was 
talked  of,  and  all  the  cares  of  the  government, 
the  activity  of  the  parliament,  and  the  energy  of  the 
citizens,  were  exerted  to  protect  the  nation  from  aa 
imaginary  impending  rum.  This  ought  to  teach 
ua  how  the  passions  and  spirit  of  party  deprive  us  of 
our  right  feeling  and  judgment,  and  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  in  times 
of  great  commotion.  Many  noblemen  and  citizens 
were  arrested  upon  the  deposition  of  these  scoundrels. 
Many  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Father  Ireland,  on  the  deposition  of  Gates,  for  which 
the  latter  was  afterwards  condemned  for  perjury,  was 
sentenced  to  death  and  executed ;  and  soon  al'ter,  the 

Jirovincial  and  four  other  Jesuits  met  with  the  same 
ate  upon  the  same  absurd  and  unjust  accusation. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  however,  that  the  Jesuita 
at  such  an  epoch  had  quite  renounced  their  intrigues 
and  treacherous  projects,  and  were  not  to  be  looked 
after.     No ;  their  restless  and  enterprising  spirit  ren- 
dered, and  does  still  render,  them  very  dangerous,  and 
their  conduct  in  Protestant  countries  may  bo  said, 
with  justice,  to  he  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  the 
welfare  and  the  interests  of  all  other  commumties ;  and 
they  themselves,  as  we  said,  confess  as  much.     But 
they  were  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were 
accused,  and  for  which  they  suffered.     How  much 
more  mischief  they  were  the  cause  of  in  the  reign  of 
the  despotic  and  bigoted  James  II. !     It  was  at  their 
instigation  that  this  bigoted  monarch   annulled  the 
test  act,  imprisoned  many  Protestant  bishops,  had  aa 
[•  many   as   iour  Koman  Catholic   priests    consecrated 
V  bishops  at  a  time,  and  had  formed  a  plan  for  converting 
B  England  to  the  Popish  idolatry.    Yet  alt  these  arbitrary 
■  ana  foolish  acta  resulted  also  at  last  in  the  gre&t 
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preached  and  taaght  8aperstiii0iui  pracliceB  and  ei- 
temal  obserrances,  rather  than  the  nncere  deyotion 
of  the  heart,  and  the  £euth  to  be  reposed  on  the  merito 
of  Christ's  blood.  No  doubt  tnej  oonyerted  tk 
spuritual  and  mystic  religion  of  Chrurt  into  a  semml 
worship  of  material  symbok.  Bat»  to  be  jnsti  ve 
tlunk  that  these  reproaches  are  dne  to  Popery,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  general,  and  not  to 
the  Jesuits  alone,  and  th^  we  ought  not  to  withhold 
from  them  the  praise  they  deserre  for  any  good 
quality  or  merits  they  possess,  merelj  becaose  tfaef 
are  Papists.  This  would  be  too  inyidious,  and  woidd 
render  us  guilty  of  capital  injustice  towards  tboN 
Bomanists  or  Jesuits  who  sincerely  belieye  that  thite 
18  the  only  true  reli^on ;  and  be  assured  that  in  aD 
religions,  there  are  some  who  think  thus  of  their  owil 
On  the  other  hand,  tibe  Jesuits  are  accused  of  lumtf 
undertaken  these  missions  solely  with  a  yiew  to  thor 
private  ends,  to  aggrandise  and  enrich  the  order,  and 
not  to  adyance  the  mterests  of  religion  and  the  gloiy 
of  God.  This  we  freely  admit,  and  we  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  the  Order  has  always  been  the 
ultimate  end  of  their  conduct;  but  to  refuse  them  the 
merit  of  having  brought  a  savage  population  into  the 
pale  of  civilisation,  because  they  did  so  for  their  own 
private  interest,  would  be  the  same  as  to  apply  the 
epithet  of  rogue  to  a  landlord  or  manufacturer,  who 
treats  his  dependants  with  unwonted  kindness  and 
humanity,  because,  by  treating  them  in  this  manner, 
he  himself  receives  immense  advantage. 

Our  readers  must  not  infer  from  what  we  have  just 
said,  that  we  do  not  find  anything  with  which  to  re- 
proach the  Jesuits  in  their  American  missions.  We 
shall  have  many  things  to  censure  in  them,  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  proceedings  appear  to  us  to  be  deserving 
of  the  greatest  praise,  and  we  feel  obliged  to  def^ 
them  from  the  gross  abuse  which  has  been  indiscn- 
tninately  poured  upon  them  on  this  elcore. 
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The  character  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  missions 
differ  widely,  both  in  the  means  employed  and  the 
results  obtained.  In  East  India  and  China^  the 
principal  feature  of  the  missions  is  the  idolatry  with 
which  the  Jesuits  polluted  the  Christian  reUgion. 
Having  to  deal  with  populations  in  possession  already 
of  more  or  less  civilisation,  and  deeply  imbued  wim 
the  prejudices  of  their  religion,  the  Jesuits  thought  of 
humouring  them  in  their  behef,  and  sometimes  shewed 
themselves  more  inclined  to  idolatry  than  the  pagans 
they  were  labouring  to  convert.  Besides,  having  on 
one  side  to  contend  with  the  pagan  priests,  who 
wanted  themselves  to  work  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Indians  to  their  own  account,  and  being 
harassed  on  the  other  by  the  chief  of  their  own 
rehgion,  who  would  not  admit  of  any  other  idolatry 
than  that  which  was  approved  by  himself,  the  Jesuite^ 
could  not  obtain  in  the  East  Indies  any  great  and 
permanent  result. 

Of  a  quite  different  character  are  the  missions  of 
America.  The  Jesuits  found  there  a  barbarous 
and  savage  population,  zealous  of  their  vagabond  inde- 
pendence, fierce  in  their  enmities,  without  any  positive 
notion  of  a  pecuUar  religion,  and,  consequently,  easy  to 
be  subjected  to  any  superior  intelligence  who  should 
undertake  to  inculcate  upon  them  no  matter  what  new 
creed.  The  chief  difficulty  there  lay  in  the  im- 
possibility of  having  any  intercourse  with  the  persons 
whose  conversion  was  desired.  The  Indians,  simple  and 
kind  when  first  discovered,  had  now  become  ferocious 
and  excessively  cunning,  having  been  driven  to  extre- 
mities by  the  cruel  and  merciless  treatment  they  had 
experienced  from  the  rapacious  Spaniards,  a  treat- 
ment which  had  inspired  them  with  mortal  hatred 
against  all  Christians,  and  against  the  very  name  of 
Christ,  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  employed  in  the 
massacre  of  their  kinsmen.  Yet  it  was  among  the  same 
savages,  who  avoided  Europeans  more  than  a  ferocious 
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beast,  tliat  the  Jesuits,  withoat  arms  or  any  com- 
pulsory moans,  simply  by  persuasion  and  kindness, 
succeeded  in  erecting  an  empire,  all  the  laws  of 
■which  were  based  upon  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity.  Let  U8  see  how  they  performed  such 
real  prodigies. 

The  Spanish  adventurers  had  brought  into  con- 
quered America  all  the  TJces  and  the  ferocious 
passions  of  their  Inquisition.  It  might  be  said  that 
South  America  had  been  transformed  into  a  large 
inquiffltorial  tribunal,  and  that  every  soldier  was  an 
inquisitor  and  an  executioner  at  the  same  time.  The 
adventurers,  to  palliate  their  crimes,  when  they  mur^ 
dered  the  poor,  iuofFensive  Indians,  gave  out  that 
they  did  so  to  honour  Christ,  whom  these  obdurate 
pagans  refused  to  norship.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
detail  all  the  crimes  uf  those  most  Christian  assassins, 
and  we  shall  be  contented  with  saying,  that  while  they 
butchered  tens  of  thousands  of  inoffensive  people,  in 
endeavouring  to  convert  them  to  their  religion,  they 
succeeded  with  but  very  few ;  and  those  who,  to  avoid 
tortures  and  death,  submitted  to  be  baptized,  hated 
still  more  than  their  pagan  brethren  the  very  name  of 
Christians. 

Kanke  gives  a  very  prosperous  picture  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  America,  and  says,  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Biiteenth  century  we  find  the  proud  fabric  of  the 
Catholic  Church  completely  erected  in  South  America. 
It  possessed  five  archbisho pries,  twenty-seven  bishop- 
rics, four  hundred  monasteries,  and  doctrines  in- 
numerable."" Now,  with  all  deference  to  so  great  a 
historian,  we  venture  to  say,  that  we  admit  the 
yeracity  of  the  statement  as  to  the  number  of  monks 
■and  monasteries,  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics-; 
but  wo  believe  that  these  establishments  were  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  not  to  the 
number  of  Christian  inhabitants.  Indeed,  in  every 
*  Baake,  quoting  Hemnij  val.  ii,  p.  228. 
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tract  of  land  of  which  the  Europeans  had  taken  poch 
session,  there  was  erected  a  church,  if  not  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  same  Europeans,  at  least  to 
furnish  priests  and  m<»iks  with  a  pretext  to  claim  a 
share  in  the  spoils  and  wealth  of  the  country ;  but  we 
doubt  much  that  many  Indians  frequented  these 
churches.  The  swarms  of  monks  who  had  flocked  to 
America,  finding  in  the  climate  a  still  greater  stimulus  to 
their  usual  propensity  to  indolence  and  luxury,  indulged 
in  all  their  vices,  and  thought  only  of  making  conyerts 
as  far  as  was  necessary  to  procure  some  suqects  who 
might  enrich  their  patrons,  the  soldiers,  as  well  as 
their  monasteries.*  Such,  however,  was  not  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jesuits.  There,  as  in  Europe,  they  wished 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  brotherhoods,  and 
affected  a  more  saintly  and  pious  course  of  life.  Con- 
cealing their  ultimate  purposes  imder  the  cloak  of 
religion  and  piety,  they  spoke  of  nothing  else  but  of 
converting  infidels,  and  opposed,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  sanguinary  measures  adopted  by  the  conquerors, 
and  approved  by  other  religious  communities.  Per^ 
haps  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth  when  we  assert 
that  the  Jesuits  adopted  a  more  humane  and  Christian 
policy,  as  well  for  their  private  purpose,  as  to  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  other  reUgious  communi- 
ties. Because,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  while  every  other  brother- 
hood has  both  friends  and  foes  in  the  other  bodies,  the 
Jesuits  alone  have  none  but  enemies.  However  it 
was,  they  set  themselves  to  work;  and,  overlooking 
for  a  moment  the  greater  or  less  holiness  of  the  end 
they  proposed,  we  repeat,  that  the  means  they  made 
use  01  to  acquire  a  standing  among  the  savages  of 
South  America  are  deserving  of  the  highest  enco- 

*  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  tliat  when  we  speak  of  the  idle, 
InxarionS;  and  selnish  life  of  the  monks,  we  speak  of  the  generality,  for 
we  are  not  so  illiberal  as  to  say,  that  among  them  was  to  be  foond  no 
one  really  animated  by  a  true  zeal,  and  by  the  desire  of  conyerting  iff' 
to  that  religion  which  tiiey  Uiought  the  true  (me. 
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minm.  The  conqiiflron  of  llui  unfortuliate  part  i 
the  globe,  as  Roberfeioa  temtaekB,  had  no  oiher  olmd 
in  yiew  than  to  rob,  to  endavo^  fo  eztamunat^  wUli 
the  Jesuits  established  ihemaelTea  there  in  ihe  rm 
of  humanity.  They  overran  the  oonotry  to  a  gnst 
extent,  and  whereyer  they  ooold  find  an  Indian^  thej 
overwhelmed  him  with  so  mueh  kindnefls,  shewed  lun 
so  much  affection,  qpoke  so  indignantly  of  the  cmdtr 
and  ayarice  of  the  ferodous  conquerorsy  irith  ao  mm 
nnction  of  the  mercies  of  Gh)d,  that  these  injured  mes 
yielded  by  degrees  to  the  fascination,  and  accnstomed 
tbemselyes  to  look  upon  a  Jesuit  as  a  protector  fircm 
the  oppressions  of  tne  other  Europeans.  And  pro- 
tectors they  were,  and  proved  to  b^  Father  YaUin 
went  purposely  to  Mwuid  to  obtain  from  Philip  IIL 
orders  enjoining  officers  to  treat  the  poor  Indiana  with  a 
littie  more  humanity,  and  Inrmight.back  a  decree,  thst 
those  Indians  who  had  settled  within  certain  nreands 
ruled  by  the  Jesuits,  should  neither  be  reaooed  ta 
servitude,  nor  be  farced  to  embrace  the  ChristisD 
religion.*  In  the  Tucuman,  in  Paraguay,  in  Chili,  the 
Jesuits  in  their  wanderings  were  making  many  and 
devout  proselytes,  but  with  no  other  material  advan- 
tage to  the  order  except  the  envy  of  the  other 
brotherhoods,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
interests  they  were  damaging.  The  sagacious  and 
politic  Acquaviva  perceived  at  once  that  this  state  of 
things  must  be  mended ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  sent 
to  America,  in  1602,  a  commissioner,  who,  re-uniting 
in  Salta  all  the  Jesuits  dispersed  in  different  countries, 
apprised  them  that  the  General  thought  it  expedient 
to  trace  a  plan  to  moderate  the  eccentricities  (ecarta) 
of  zeal,  and  to  direct  its  impetuosity  ;t  in  other  words, 
to  turn  such  zeal  to  account.  In  consequence,  it  was 
determined  to  concentrate  all,  or  at  least  their  greatest 
efforts,  upon  a  point,  and  fix  there  the  seat  of 
their  power  in  the  New  World.    After  having  pro- 

♦  Cr6t.  vol.  m.  p.  292.  +  Ibid.  p.  289. 
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vidcd  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  order  should 
remain  at  the  stations  throughout  all  South  America, 
to  keep  up  their  schools  and  colleges,  and  their  com- 
mercial establishments,  Acquaviva  wished  that  his 
disciples  should  employ  all  their  energies  in  creating  a 
new  kingdom  which  they  could  call  their  own. 

Paraguay,  an  immense  and  most  fertile  region,  was 
chosen  for  a  site  on  which  to  erect  this  principality, 
far  from  any  rivalry,  and  with  the  yiew  that  the 
subject  should  know  no  other  master,  no  other  reli- 
gion, no  other  God,  than  those  presented  to  them  by 
the  fathers.  The  undertaking  was  difficult,  and 
required  a  great  deal  of  courage,  patience,  and  intre- 
pidity ;  but  the  Jesuits  proved  equal  to  the  task.  By 
degrees,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  some  tribes  to 
listen  to  them.  The  Guaranis  were  the  first  who  had 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Jesuits,  and  who  were 
persuaded  by  them  to  renounce  their  wandering  and 
adventurous  life,  and  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  well- 
regulated  society.  Some  houses  were  built  under  the 
direction  of  the  fathers.  The  lay  brothers,  or  tem- 
poral coadjutors,  were  the  artisans  who  supplied  them 
with  what  was  most  essential  to  render  life  pleasant 
and  comfortable.  Above  all,  the  power  of  music  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  vivid  mind  of  those  savages, 
who  were  charmed  by  the  melody  of  the  sacred  songs 
repeated  by  the  fathers. 

The  knowledge  the  Jesuits  had  of  the  art  of  healing 
wounds  and  bodily  diseases,  contributed  also  in  great 
measure  to  procure  them  friends  and  admirers.  Curi- 
osity further  favoured  their  eflforts,  while  it  brought 
the  Indians  to  view  what  appeared  to  them  such 
strange  things  in  the  Jesuit  settlements,  after  they 
were  sure  that  they  should  meet  with  nothing  but 
kindness  and  presents.  Where  at  first  stood  a  few 
isolated  houses,  soon  sprung  up  a  village,  whiish  subse- 
quently became  a  neat  and  regular  little  town.  The 
plan  traced  for  these  towns  was  uniform,  and  very 
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simple.  The  streets,  of  one  breadth,  extended  in 
straight  lines,  and  met  in  a  central  square.  The 
church  was  built  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation  of 
the  village,  and  was  by  far  the  most  handsome  and 
decorated  building  in  the  town.  Near  the  church 
were  the  house  of  the  fathers,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
storehouses.  In  every  village  there  was  also  a  work- 
house, or  a  sort  of  penitentiary  for  bad  women. 

These  villages  were  known  under  the  general 
appellation  of  Reductions,  but  each  of  them  was  distin- 
guished by  a  proper  name.  The  first  which  was 
established  was  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of  Loretto; 
the  second,  to  St  Ignatius ;  and  others  to  other  saints 
and  Madonnas.  As  early  as  the  year  1632,  th6 
Jesuits  possessed  twenty  Reductions,  each  containing 
a  thousand  families.  Two  Jesuits,  the  curate  and 
the  vicar,  were  appointed  to  the  management  of  each 
Reduction,  which  they  governed  witn  absolute  and 
nnquestioned  authority.  They  were  the  sovereigns, 
the  friends,  the  physicians,  the  gods,  of  those  barba- 
rians who  consented  to  live  in  the  Reductions.  They 
partook  of  their  labours,  of  their  amusements,  of  their 
joys,  of  their  sorrows.  They  visited  daily  every 
house  in  which  lay  a  sick  person,  whom  they  served 
as  the  kindest  nurse,  and  to  whom  they  seemed  to  be 
ministering  genii.  By  such  conduct  they  brought 
this  primitive  population  to  idolise  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Jesuits 
obtained  at  once  over  the  ferocious  adult  Indians  a 
general  and  absolute  power.  Even  those  who  had  con- 
sented to  receive  baptism,  and  to  live  for  some  time  in 
the  Reduction,  often  deserted  it,  and  disdaining  to  live 
that  peaceful  and  comparatively  effeminate  life,  return- 
ed to  their  forests,  and  to  their  former  Ufe  of  constant 
warfare,  in  search  of  their  enemies,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  cannibal  appetites.  Often  they  rebelled  against 
the  Jesuits'  authority,  and  not  seldom  menaced  them 
with  utter  destruction.     But  the  second  generation— 
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those  children  who  were  born  within  the  Reduction, 
and  had  been  brought  up  by  the  fathers — shewed 
themselves  the  most  submissiye  and  devoted  of  all 
subjects.  Gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  had  ex- 
perienced, admiration  for  the  superior  intelhgence  and 
acquirements  of  their  masters,  awe  for  the  religion 
they  were  taught,  fear  of  punishment  and  disgrace — 
all  combined  to  render  them  faithful  and  submissive 
to  the  fathers. 

When  once  the  Jesuits  had  raised  up  a  generation 
so  devoted  and  obedient,  they  then  brought  into 
operation  their  system  of  government,  and  made  a 
successful  attempt  to  reahse  that  repubUc  preconceived 
of  old  by  Plato,  and  which,  with  perhaps  more  inte- 
rested views,  is  held  out  to  us  by  the  Socialists  of  our 
own  day.  In  fact,  their  form  of  a  repubUc  was  nothing 
else  than  that  Communism  which  the  famous  Cabet  is 
now  trying  to  establish  in  nearly  the  same  regions ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  Jesuits  substituted 
themselves  for  the  state  or  community. 

The  most  perfect  equahty  reigned  in  the  Reductions. 
No  mark  of  distinction,  no  difference  of  dress,  of  house 
accommodation,  or  of  food,  rendered  one  envious  of  the 
lot  of  another.  In  every  Reduction  there  were  work- 
shops in  which  were  exercised  the  most  useful  ticts. 
The  moment  the  boys  were  able  to  work,  they  were 
sent  there  to  learn  the  trade  to  which  they  felt  most 
strongly  inclined,  according  to  a  principle  to  which 
the  Jesuits  invariably  adhered — "  that  the  art  must 
be  guided  by  nature."  The  Jesuit  lay  brothers,  or 
temporal  coadjutors,  were  the  artisans  who  instructed 
the  youth,  and  they  and  the  professed  members  them- 
selves put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  to  encourage  the 
Indians  in  conquering  their  repugnance  to  labour  the 
soil.  Every  family  was  assigned  a  portion  of  ground, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  cultivate;  and  a  severe 
vigilance  insured  a  good  cultivation.  The  women 
had  also  their  occupations.    Every  Monday  morning 
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they  received  a  certain  quantity  of  wool  op  cotton, 
and  every  Saturday  they  were  required  to  bring  it 
hack  ready  for  the  loom.  All  the  produce,  of  what- 
ever sort,  was  deposited  in  large  storehouses,  and 
distributed,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  equal  portions  to  every 
individual.  Even  meat  was  portioned  from  the  public 
slaughter -liousea  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  distri- 
bution, the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  orphan, 
tho  helpless,  and  the  superannuated.  The  surplus  of 
tlie  produce  was  exported,  and  pai-tly  eschanged  for 
European  wares  which  were  wanted  in  the  Reduction ; 
and  the  remainder,  after  having  paid  a  piastra  (fonr 
shillingB)  for  each  individual  from  eighteen  to  fifty 
years  of  age,  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  tho  fathers.  No  com  of 
whatever  sort  was  permitted  or  known  at  the  Reduc- 
tion. A  spot  of  ground  attached  to  every  house  may 
be  said  to  have  constituted  the  only  property  belong- 
ing to  the  individual ;  and  this  was  done  to  encourage 
and  recompense  industry ;  for,  if  he  made  it  pro- 
ductive, he  reaped  all  the  profits  himself,  without 
dimioisbing  the  portion  he  received  from  the  common 
store.  The  daily  occupations  were  minutely  regu- 
lated. There  were  fixed  hours  for  work,  for  amuse- 
ment, for  prayers,  and  an  hour  was  even  fixed  in  the 
evening  after  which  every  person  was  obliged  ia 
return  within  the  wall  of  bis  own  habitation.  Any 
transgression  of  any  of  the  established  rules  met  with 
public  corporal  punishment ;  but,  in  general,  the  trans- 
gressor feared  more  the  anger  of  the  father,  than  the 
castigation  that  awaited  him.  General  suffrage  was 
exercised  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  it  was  the  people 
who  elected  their  magistrates,  and  their  civil  and 
military  officers.  All  these  public  functionaries  were 
invaiiably  chosen  from  the  Indians ;  but,  to  flatter  the 
pride,  or  lull  the  jealousy,  of  the  Spanish  king,  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  Spanish  appellations,  Cor- 
regidor,  Aluilde,  &c.     The  choice  of  the  people  was 
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submitted,  ^oybrma  at  least,  to  the  approyal  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  who,  not  knowing  either  electors 
or  candidates,  could  not  but  approve  of  it;  but,  in 
reality,  the  sanction  of  the  Jesuits  was  indispensable 
to  the  validity  of  the  election. 

To  keep  these  people  in  such  a  state  of  dependence 
and  submission,  the  Jesuits  had  secluded  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  individual  could  leave  the 
Reduction  without  permission,  and  no  European  was 
allowed  to  visit  these  Reductions  unaccompanied,  or 
to  have  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
knowledge  of  any  other  than  the  native  language  was 
altogether  banished,  and  aversion  and  prejudices 
against  the  Europeans  as  carefully  cherished  as  in 
ancient  Egypt. 

Nor  were  the  Reductions  left  unprotected  against 
the  possible  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  All  able- 
bodied  men  were  drilled  to  arms,  and  formed  into  a 
militia,  having  its  regulations,  its  officers,  its  arsenal, 
its  artillery,  its  ammunition.  The  officers  were  chosen 
by  the  soldiers ;  the  arms  and  ammunition,  not  except- 
ing the  cannon,  were  manufactured  in  the  Reduction, 
always  by,  and  under  the  direction  of,  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday,  and  other  holidays, 
the  militia  assembled  and  executed  military  exercises 
and  evolutions.  When  that  militia  was  called  forth 
for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  king,  "  they  had  always 
at  their  head  and  among  their  ranks,  Jesuits,  who  pre- 
vented all  contact  with  other  Indians  or  with  Euro- 
peans, and  who  answered  for  their  virtue  before  God, 
as  the  Indians  answered  for  their  courage  before 
men."*  Nor,  indeed,  did  they  fail  in  their  duty  when 
an  occasion  presented  itself.  Tribes  of  savages  often 
attacked  the  Reductions,  but  were  met  with  undoubted 
oourage,  and,  generally  speaking,  were  repulsed  after 
sustaining  severe  loss. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jesuits  cherished  among 

•  Or6t.  vol.  iii.  p.  812. 
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Ibe  people  distrnst  and  aTernon  towards  Mnagan^ 
&ej,  on  the  other  faandt  diligently  incnlcated  the 
exeroiBe  of  hoepitalitj  and  friendahip  amonff  the  de- 
ferent Beductiomi.  On.  tiie  gveat  xestiTalaaji^  and 
especially  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  any  Be- 
dnction,  the  neighbouring  ones  went  thither  in.  aobBin 
proceanon,  and  wwe  reeeiiced  with  aU  poMaUb*  mada 
of  lore  and  ficiendahip. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  emt  goremment  of  ilm 
Reductions,  and  of  &e  kind'of  life  led  by  the  inhala- 
tants.  Objections  and  reproaGhe%  andperhaps  not 
always  unrounded,  haye  been  raised  affainat  such  a 
mtem.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inhwitaota  of  die 
Beductions  were  low  and  algeet  daves*  led  on  by  tba 
scourge,  depriyed  eyen  of  the  feusulty  of  thinfeiitg^  gml 
confined  in  a  perpetual  impriaonmrnit,  though  within  a 
large  qpace.  Quinet,  with  perhaps  more  eloqaenoe  than 
reason,  ezdahns,  "Are  we.  sure  that  itTPanujw) 
contains  the  germ  of  a  great  empiref  Where  is  w0 
sign  of  life  ?  Eyerywhere  else,  mideed,  one  hears  at 
least  the  squalling  of  the  child  in  the  cradle;  here,  I 
greatly  fear,  I  confess,  that  so  much  silence  preyail- 
ing  in  the  same  place  for  three  ages,  is  but  a  bad  sign, 
and  that  the  regime  which  can  so  quietly  enenrate 
yirgin  nature,  cannot  be  any  other  Uian  that  which 
deyelops  Guakaozen  and  Montezuma."  All  this  is  yery 
well  said,  and  may  be  in  part  true.  Doubtless,  these 
people  were  kept  in  perpetual  infancy.  Doubtiess, 
noiMng  great,  nothin^of  a  creating  stamp,  must  be 
expected  from  them.  I>oubtless,  they  did  not  deyelop 
and  expand  the  new  element  of  hfe  imparted  to  them, 
as  other  nations-  haye  done  who  were  more  left  to 
themselyes;  nor  did  they  exercise  the  noblest  part  of 
their  nature — the  intelligence— in  that  pursuit  for  which 
we  think  man  was  created — ^the  search  after  truth. 
But  surely  there  are  nations  who  haye  been  placed 
in  worse  circumstances,  and  mbjected  to  more  dis- 
astrous influences,  Qpd  more,  doseryipg  our  pity  and 
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commiseration.  Thus,  if  a  nation,  that  has,  through  the 
tree  exercise  of  all  its  faculties  and  activities,  arrived 
at  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  should  be 
at  once  crushed,  as  France  is  at  the  present  moment, 
under  the  iron  hand  of  despotism,  that  people  would  be 
really  miserable,  and  such  doleful  lamentations  as  those 
of  the  eloquent  eK-professor  of  the  College  of  France 
would  not  in  this  case  be  misplaced.  But  these 
Americans,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  moral 
and  intellectual  refinement  but  what  was  presented  to 
them  by  their  instructors,  and  found  therein  content- 
ment, we  do  not  know  how  far  they  deserve  to  be 
pitied.  Were  these  people,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  less 
happy  or  more  miseKU)le  than  those  tens  of  thousands 
who  wallow  in  vices  of  all  sorts  in  the  free  and  civil- 
ised towns  of  Paris  and  London  ?  Are,  then,  squalid 
poverty,  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  reckless 
sensuality,  necessary  elements  of  national  happiness  ? 
These  are  questions  which  in  our  opinion  deserve  some 
consideration ;  and  although  we  tlunk  the  human  race 
has  been  destined  by  the  Creator  to  greater  and 
nobler  purposes  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  a  mate- 
rial life ;  and  although  we  know  that  humanity  must 
progress  in  its  career,  and  that  this  progress  cannot 
be  attained  without  great  commotion  and  great  evil, 
nevertheless,  when  we  contemplate  all  the  miseries 
which  surround  our  state  of  civilisation,  we  freely 
forgive  the  Jesuits  for  having,  in  one  part  of  the  globe, 
let  civilisation  and  progress  sleep  a  while,  to  render 
these  poor  Indians  happy. 

Better  founded  are  the  charges  brought  by  the 
pious  and  zealous  against  the  Jesuits,  with  respect  to 
the  kind  of  religion  they  taught  to  their  neophytes. 
In  fact,  though  we  cannot  trace  any  such  permanent 
system  of  gross  idolatry  as  was  practised  by  the 
order  in  the  East  Indies,  nevertheless  it  is  an  undeni- 
able fact,  that  what  was  taught  by  them  under  the 
name  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  was  little  else 
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than  a  series  of  empty  forms  and  superstitious  ob- 
servances, and  that  the  worship  which  was  rendered 
to  God  was  little  better  than  a  continual  and  modey 
masquerade,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  details,  the  following  passage 
from  Cretineau  sufficiently  shewing  what  sort  of 
Christians,  if  they  can  be  dHlled  so  at  all,  were  those 
converted  by  the  Jesuits.  *'  Those  Indians  had  a  very 
limited  intelligence;  they  only  imderstood  what  feu 
under  their  senses;  and  the  missionaries  were  so 
alarmed  at  their  stupidity,  that  they  asked  themselves 
whether  it  was  possible  to  admit  them  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  They  consulted,  upon  this 
point,  the  bishops  of  Peru  assembled  at  Lima,  who 
came  to  the  decision  that,  baptism  excepted,  no  act  of 
Christian  devotion  should  be  imposed  upon  them, 
without  infinite  precautions.^^  ^     It  is  true  that  the 

Sanegyrist  of  the  order  adds,  that  the  patience  of  the 
esuits  was  not  discouraged  for  all  this,  and  that  they 
endeavoured  to  render  them  better  Christians,  and, 
we  even  believe,  if  the  man  who  fulfilled  all  the  im- 
posed external  ceremonies  may  be  called  a  Christian,, 
that  they  succeeded  in  their  attempt. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  Jesuits  had  so  com- 
pletely  perverted  the   true  spirit   of  the   Christian 
religion,  that  even  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  not  very  scrupulous   in  these 
matters,  were  shocked  and  indignant  at  their  conduct, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     Bernardin 
of  Cardenas,  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  John  Palafox, 
Bishop  of  Angelopolis,  were  the  most  prominent  in 
their  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Jesuitical  supersti- 
■•ut  both  were  unsuccessful ;  both  were  worsted 
mtest ;  both  were  obliged  to  wander  as  poor 
it  of  their  dioceses;  and  both  were  at  last 
d  to  give  up  their  bishoprics.     The  history 
i>x  in  particular  deserves  to  be  briefly  told. 

♦  Cret.  vol.  iii  p.  602. 
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Palafox  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  piety,  of  a  puro 
and  uncontaminated  life,  and,  after  his  death,  was  even 
proposed  for  canonisation.  He  bore  no  ill-will  to  tho 
Jesuits;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  ^ood Papist  which  he  was, 
he  even  overrated  their  merits.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Ejng  of  Spain,  he  says  of  them,  "  The  Company  of  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus  is  an  admirable  institution,  learned, 
useful,  sainted,  worthy  not  only  of  the  protection  of 
your  majesty,  but  of  all  the  Catholic  prelates."*  A 
man  who  thus  speaks  of  the  order  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  enmity;  and  it  must  be  inferred  that  he 
would  not  have  attacked  the  Society,  unless  constrained 
by  duty  or  necessity.  He  attempted  at  first  to  briiu^ 
them  to  reason  by  remonstrance.f  He  afterward 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  and 
asked  for  a  reform  of  the  Society,  indispensable^ 
he  said,  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Jesuits  raised  such  a  storm, 
and  excited  so  many  bad  passions  against  the  yirtuous 
prelate,  that  he,  "  not  to  be  imprisoned  or  murdered, 
was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  wander,"  as  he  wrote  to 
the  Pope, "  through  inhospitable  mountains  and  forests ; 
to  appease  his  hunger  with  the  bread  of  affliction  ;  to 
quench  his  thirst  with  the  water  of  his  eyes ;  to  have 
no  other  house  than  caverns  and  the  hard  ground; 
and  to  pass  his  life  with  serpents  and  scorpions."  J 
Such  was  the  life  to  which  the  Jesuits  had  reduced 
the  poor  bishop.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  them. 
To  satiate  their  spirit  of  revenge,  they  did  not  scrupla 

*  See  this  and  other  letters  of  this  prelate  in  Amauld^  torn,  xxxii.. 
and  xxxiii. 

f  Palafox,  wishing  to  see  the  authorisation,  which  the  fathers  pre- 
tended to  have,  to  confess  without  the  diocesan's  order,  in  opposition 
to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  asked  them  to  shew  him  such  an 
authorisation ;  they  answered  that  they  had  the  privilege  not  to  shew  it. 
"  Let  me  see  that  privilege,"  said  the  bishop.  "  We  have  the  privi- 
lege to  keep  secret  our  privileges."  "  Shew  me  at  least  this  la«t 
privilege."  "  We  are  authorised  to  keep  secret  even  this  other  privilege." 
See  the  letter  in  which  the  prelate  relates  the  fact  in  Amauld,  tom. 
xxxiii.  pp.  486-534. 

X  Letter  to  Innocent  X.,  An.  1649,  ss.  14-18. 
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to  profime  die  epiioopil  £gm^,  and  die  moil  ami 
myBteriM  of  mi  reli|^  wlndL  Aer  yofcwed  ii 
uphold.  In  1647,oiiilieda7orilM%Ba6nlorih« 
founder  LojoK  the  vapils  of  Hie  oolleffe  got  vy  • 
prooeauon,  of  whieh  me  fiidlowinr  were  vie  vmiapl 
features.  One  of  the  MhoburihMihe  ortMoer  luuign 
from  the  tail  of  Ids  honob  and  die  mitre  at  die  sfr- 
rop.  Another  carried  an  inia|;e  of  tlie  Udm  k 
caricature ;  others  carried  indcMot  imagea  of  IqgUr 
respectable  priests.  This  one  gaire  a  hlnwdng  wiflitlii 
horns  of  a  bollock,  ^tqing,  **  Sooh  are  die  tm 
armorial  of  the  Ohristians.^  That  odften  hM 
with  one  hand  the  image  ^the  Samamr,  ami 
the  other  an  infamoue  thing  whieh  deoeneg  foMk 
U8  to  name.  All  of  diem  shouted  ont  die  LoeA 
Prayer,  at  the  end  of  wUeh  diej  repeated  irilh 
thundering  shouts,  ''  Libera  nos  a  rdaniz: — Definr 
us  from  Palafoi."^ 

At  last,  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  order  tojprotect  lmB» 
transferred  him  to  the  see  of  Osma  in  Spain,  wfaeie 
he  gave  such  proofs  of  virtue  and  piety,  tnat  he  &xi 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  receiyea  subsequently  ^ 
title  of  Servua  Dei  and  VenerabiliSt  and,  about 
sixty  years  after,  was  proposed  for  canonisation«t 
But  can  it  be  believed — ^would  any  one  imagine — that 
Jesuits  of  the  third  generation  would  step  forward 
;to  renew  their  attack  against  the  ancient  opponent 
of  the  order,  and  oppose  his  canonisation?  And  yet 
such  was  the  case.    The  General  of  the  Company 

*  Loiter  of  Palafox  to  Father  Bada,  Pnmnoial  of  the  Jesnifai,  1649. 
8ee  Arnauld,  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  643.  Some  Jesuits  haye  dflnied  the 
anthentioity  of  this  letter,  others  thetrath  of  the  aocnsatioii,  andliava 
^HOled  the  prelate  a  calumniator.  As  to  the  authentidty  of  tbe  letter,  it 
caimot  be  denied,  rinoe  the  bishop  himself  published  it  in  his  Ik^mM 
4kmoMca,  dedicated  to  the  Kmg  of  Spain ;  and  the  weU-known  ohaneter 
«f  Palafox  puts  his  veradtj  beyond  question ;  nor  would  h»  hs?e  dazed 
4o  brinff  beibre  the  ro^  tlurone  a  false  aceusation. 

f  I  imcKot  to  mention,  in  speakine  of  the  canonisation  of  saints  thai 
A  general,  many  years  are  allowed  to  pass  af^  obtaining  a  trtle  of 
Berrus  Dei,  for  example,  before  the  other  titles  YenerabiliiS,  umduAfat, 
and  80  on. 
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actually  interfered,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  promo- 
ter of  the  faith— ^omo^ore  ddla  fede^  calumniated 
his  doctrines,  his  oonduct,  his  life ;  and  succeeded  in 
postponing  the  canonisation  till  the  storm  which  was 
gathering  broke  forth,  and  dispersed  for  a  while  the 
hated  Company  of  Jesus.^  This  example  goes  far 
to  shew  how  deeply  is  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Jesuit  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  reyenge  I 

We  have  reported  at  some  length  the  incidents  ^ 
connected  with  Palafox,  as  peculiarly  exemplifying 
both  the  character  of  that  individual,  and  the  nature 
x)f  the  facts  and  the  scandal  they  produced  among  the 
Papists  themselves,  and  which  is  not  yet  alleged 
But  this  is  merely  one  example,  amongst  thousands,  of 
the  domineering  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Jesuitism. 
^'The  innumerable  and  continual  procee<^gs  that 
were  brought  against  you  at  the  Court  of  Rome,"  says 
Gioberti,  addressing  the  order,  "bear  witness  of  tne 
kind  of  concord  and  good  friendship  which  the  Com- 

Eany  maintained  with  their  compamons  in  the  priest- 
ood  and  apostolate.  The  first  cause  of  the  quarrel 
has  always  been,  that  your  missionaries  wanted  to  be 
alone,  and  to  exclude  the  other  orders  from  any 
participation  in  the  missions;  and  for  this  they  first  of 
all  appUed  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  when  they  did  not 
succeed  there,  they  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  trid:s, 
insidious  calumnies,  persecutions,  and  acts  of  violence."^ 
So  speaks  a  man  who  glories  in  being  a  truly  good 

*  The  office  of  this  personage  in  the  canonisation  is  to  raise,  wo  forma, 
objections  to  its  accomplishment,  by  questioning  the  virtue  of  the  man, 
the  reality  of  his  miracles,  and  so  on.  In  Italy  ne  is  called  the  advocate 
of  the  devil ;  and  onr  Gioberti,  with  perhaps  more  wit  than  Christian 
chari^,  says,  "  In  the  case  of  Palafox,  the  name  (advocate  of  the  devil) 
mi^  have  well  become  him,  as  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  fatiiiers.'* 

T  Owing  to  the  French  Kevolntion  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eigh^ 
nme,  the  prooeedings  for  the  canonisation  of  Palafox,  which  had  lasted 
fiftv-£ve  years,  were  never  resumed,  till  lately  an  attempt  was  r^^io 
make  a  saint  of  him ;  bnt  the  Jesuits  were  again  too  powerful  to  aUow  it, 
and  the  ease  is  yet  pending,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  ihe  good  PalafiDK 
if  in  a  «ort  aospended  between  earth  and  nesven. 

X  €Hdberti,  i»t  w^pra,  vd/iii.  p.  151. 
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Boman  Catholic,  and  who  enumerates  manj  bishopfli 
vicar-generalsy  popes,  legates,  &c.,  who  had  beea 
sorely  persecuted  by  the  fathers.  In  fact,  here  is 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Jesuits  towards  the  sope- 
rior  ecclesiastical  authorities  everywhere,  and  mon 
especially  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  We  b^  tlie 
especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  state- 
ment, because  it  serves  to  explain  the  apparaifc 
anomaly  existing  among  Popish  bishops  and  otber 
functionaries,  in  respect  to  the  favour  or  hatred  sheim 
by  them  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  bishop,  or  legate,  or  cardinal,  or  whoever 
possesses  any  authority,  must  be  either  friendlj 
or  adverse  to  the  Company,  and  this  especially  in 
foreign  and  distant  lands  lar  from  the  control  d 
Kome.  In  the  former  case,  the  Jesuits  will  load  him 
with  praises,  whether  deserved  or  not.*  They  frill 
pronounce  him  a  saint,  a  luminary  of  the  Church,  a 
model  of  Christian  virtue ;  and  leaving  to  him  all  tiie 
external  pomp  and  ostensible  authority  of  his  office, 
they  will  command  and  direct  everything  in  his 
name.  To  such  men  they  give  the  utmost  outward 
respect,  and  make  the  most  humble  protestations  of 
devotion,  repeating  at  every  word  that  they  are  the 
most  obedient  servants  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of  its 
representative.  And  this  same  conduct  of  theirs,  and 
the  testimony  which  those  same  persons  are  ready  to 
give  to  their  dutiful  behaviour,  is  held  out  by  the 
fathers  as  an  answer  to  those  who  reproach  them 
with  disobedience  and  irreligion.  But  if  these  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  refuse  to  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  the  fathers,  and  pretend  to  exercise  their  own  au- 
thority independently,  they  become  profligate  heretics, 
monsters  of  iniquity ;  and  they  may  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  escape  with  treatment  short  of 
that  bestowed  upon  Palafox  and  De  Tournon.  Indeed, 
even  the  very  Popes  have  been  treated  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  and  have  been  extolled  or  slandered, 
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according  M  they  were  favourabk  or  adverse  to  the 
Society.  There  arotobefound  in  tlieS((i/a)-iwm  a  quan- 
tity of  briefs  against  the  Jesuits  for  their  disobedience 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See,  and  for  the 
persecutions  these  had  suffered  from  them.*  Their 
disobedience,  and  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  Court 
of  Rome,  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  the  misaiona, 
in  which  they  persisted,  had  become  so  offensive  and 
provoking,  that  first  Innocent  X.,  and  then  Innocent 
XIII.,  had  resolved  to  abolish  tlie  Society,  not  by  a  bold 
and  decisive  measure,  as  did  afterwards  Clement  XIV., 
liut  by  forbidding  the  reception  of  any  more  novices. 
Innocent  XIII.,  after  having  ordered  the  Inquisition 
to  collect  full  evidence  of  the  almost  traitorous  actions 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  answer  to  an  apologetic  letter  of  the 
General,  v^ho  declared  the  Society  to  be  innocent,  or, 
at  least,  excused  their  insubordination  and  rebellion, 
issued  a  bull  by  which  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
the  General,  and  the  Society,  to  give  the  habit  to  any 
novice,  or  to  admit  any  to  take  vows,  whether 
simple  or  solemn.^  But  while  Innocent  was  deter- 
mining to  act  with  exti'eme  vigour  against  the  Society, 
he  died,  and  by  a  death  whtcli  awakened  no  unnatural 
suspicion  of  foul  play.f 

Such  are  the  broad  features  of  the  American 
missions.  We  may  as  well  add,  that  the  Jesuits 
thought  it  prudent  to  refuse  admittance  into  the 
Company  to  all  the  aborigines,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  lose  the  prestige  wliich  they  exercised 
over  them.  We  must  also  warn  our  readers  not  to 
imagine  that  tlie  Jesuits  had  confined  their  establish- 

*  For  th«  perMCntiODs  to  wiiicL  nil  those  cccleEiasUaa,  regulnr  Oi 
•ccalor,  were  Bubjected,  bocauee  the^  would  nut  submll  to  tlie  domiueer- 
iiig«|itrit  of  llie  JcBiiiWjice  tlieprclaooof  loiii.  uiii.ot  Arnauld'awork, 
nitli  ilDcnmiHita. 

+  Inbibendoin  est  Patri  Generuli,  totiqoe  soeietate  na  in  poaternm 
Tecnpiitit  Qoviiioi  kd  hnbitum  Bocietatts,  neque  adnuttant  nd  Tota  An 
Bim^kia  sire  lolannut. 

t  S«e  tlie  ilimoira  Jfiitoriqae  ile  .Vwbtrt,  ilreadj  quoted.  See  alw 
AfteedoUt  mr  U  CAm,  t.  tI  p,  408. 
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■MDt  to  the  Bednctioos  cf  nmgpmy.  FSuragafty  ms 
ihflir  own  priTaie  kingdnWi  we  mmj  aaj,  but  thej  had 
abo  mMHufioeiii  fwtiW»hin«it|i  of  aU^iiMls  tkpoagh- 
«vfe  all  Soutti  Ameriim.  Eirticolar  inddeiiti^  miniid 
deteib,  mirades,  woiidon»  aa  related  bj  the  Jaaoitein 
ihflir  hktoriea*  and  in  ihdr  btturo,  atmwBl  or  «^ 
iMle^  we  shall  not  repeat;  nor  shall  we  rec<Mrd  Mmie 
partial  acts  rf  cruelty  and  wiclrednoaii  with  liiddi  fl<»^ 
of  the  Jeaiuts  haTe  been  reproadhed.  We  ibkk  m 
liaTe  giTen  as  fiur  an  idea  aa  pooriUe  of  the'  germal 
character  of  the  miswons,  and  this  is  all  that  can  ba 
done  in  a  general  Ustory  of  Ihe  orden  Aa.  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  q^eak  at  aoeae  kog^  d 
ibe  commercial  <merations  of  the  Jeswti^  and  of  ths 
ultimate  fiite  of  the  Bednetions^  we  shall  worn  hoBg 
this  diapter  to  an  eod. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

1617-1700. 
INTERNAL  CACTSBS  OP  DECLINE. 

We  hare  seen  in  one  of  our  former  chapters^  that 
during  AcqusLYiva'^  generalate,  there  broke  out  seyeral 
partial  insurrections  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
General,  and  that,  although  they  were  quelled,  they 
had  left  in  the  community  seeds  of  disobedience  and  a 
spirit  of  independence,  wnich  it  was  to  be  feai^ed  would 
manifest  itself  again  at  the  first  fayourable  moment.  In 
fact,  the  instant  it  was  no  more  restrained  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  inflexible  Acquayiya,  it  peryaded  all  the 
classes  of  the  order,  especially  the  hignest,  that  of  the 
professed,  and  a^  turbulent  and  haughty  aristocrac]^ 
took,  in  the  management  of  the  Society^  the  place 
reserved  by  Loyola  for  the  all-powerful  General.  The 
character  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Acquayiva 
greatly  faciUtated  such  an  innoyation,  which  ultimately 
produced  the  ruin  of  the  order.  Vitelleschi,  Caraffa, 
Piccolomini,  Gottifredi,  were  not  the  proper  men  to 
goyern  this  brotherhood,  now  ascended  to  the  height 
of  its  power  and  pride.  They  were  neither  saints  nor 
rogues  enough  to  succeed  in  the  undertaking.  They 
did.  not  inspire  yeneration  enough  by  their  pious  and 
saintly  life  as  did  Borgia,  nor  respect  and  admiration 
by  their  superior  genius  in  goyerning  the  community, 
as  Lainez  and  Acquayiya  had  done,  and  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  their  own  insufficiency  rendered  them  still  less 
suited  to  the  task.. 
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Vitelleschi,  Acquaviva'a  immediate  successor,  was  a 
well-intentioned  man,  mild  and  conciliatory.  He  was 
called  by  liis  friends  the  am/el  of  peace,  and  on  his 
deathbed  he  found  consolation  from  the  conviction  that 
he  had  never  injufed  any  one*  But  it  is  evident  that 
fuch  a  kind  and  indulgent  man  could  not  oppose  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  fast-spreading  corruption  of 
the  order,  nor  to  the  demands  of  determined  ambition. 
What  under  Acquaviva  had  only  been  the  expedient 
of  the  moment,  became  under  Vitelleschi  a  rule.  The 
professed  members  became,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least 
simultaneously  with  the  coadjutors,  the  administrators 
of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  Society;  and  the  con- 
trol which  the  two  classes  had  eserciBod,  the  one  over 
the  other,  according  to  the  wise  enactments  of  Igna- 
tius, was  for  ever  annihilated.  While  the  number  of 
the  coadjutors  decreased,  that  of  the  professed  became 
out  of  all  proportion  numerous,  but  lost  some  of  that 
veneration  which  they  had  earned  in  former  times  by 
a  life,  in  appearance  at  least,  wholly  spiritual  and 
ascetic.  Besides,  as  we  have  said,  persons  of  the  high- 
est families,  eager  for  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  tem- 
poral power,  now  sought  admission  into  the  order,  and 
Vitelleschi  had  neither  the  intention  nor  pcrliapa  the 
power  to  refuse  them,  whether  they  were  qualified  or 
not.  The  strict  and  searching  scrutiny  to  which  the 
candidate  ought  to  have  submitted,  and  to  which  in 
fact  he  had  been  subjected  under  Loyola  and  the 
two  following  Generals,  had  become  gradually  less 
severe ;  but  under  Vitelleschi  it  was  altogether  ne- 
glected, and  the  novices  were  absolved  from  many 
obligations  to  which  the  Constitution  rightfully  sub- 
jected them.  The  abuses  resulting  from  the  non- 
observance  of  tlie  most  essential  rules  increased  so 
greatly,  that  Vitelleschi  himself  was  much  aifeeted  by 
it,  and  poured  forth  his  affliction  in  a  most  eloquent 
and  deprecatory  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
•  Kanke,  vol,  ii.  p.  383. 


k        it,  and 
^      and  de 
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members  of  the  order.  From  this  letter  we  extract 
the  following  passage : — "  But  whence  can  we  suspect 
our  disinclination  to  Divine  things— our  feeling  of 
laborious  irksomeness  in  recollection — ^in  checking  tho 
wanderings  of  our  vagrant  imaginations,  frequiently 
tending  in  that  direction  which  is  least  to  be  desired, 
because  we  have  not  repre^ssed  them  when  we  could  ? 
What  is  that  tenacious  and  entanghng  love  of  the  low- 
est objects — the  world,  honour,  parents,  and  worldly 
comforts? — ^that  greater  authority  conceded  to  the 
rebellious  flesh  and  blood  rather  than  to  the  spirit  in 
action,  for  I  care  not  for  words ; — ^that  enervated  ex- 
hausted weakness  in  resisting  the  solicitations  of  tho 
adversary  in  our  conflicts  with  the  domestic  enemy, 
perhaps  not  entirely  yielding,  but  still  not  evincing 
that  alacrity  and  exaltation  of  mind  to  which  only 
victory  is  granted  ?  These  are  the  fruits  of  timidity 
and  of  a  dissolute  spirit,  which,  unless  it  is  raised 
betimes,  and  warmed  anew,  is  clearly  approaching  a 
fall  and  destruction."  And  the  letter  concludes  with 
these  remarkable  words — "  I  eagerly  call  all  to  witness 
and  proclaim  to  them,  that  with  Bernard  I  expect  an 
answer  to  this  epistle,  but  an  answer  of  deeds,  not 
words."  •  "  So  that,"  says  Gioberti,  "  during  Vitel- 
leschi's  government,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  was 
quite  changed :  the  politicians  prevailed  over  the 
saints,  and  a  worldly  spirit  over  that  of  mysticism."  t 

The  evil  increased  under  Caraffa,  who  succeeded 
Vitelleschi  in  1646,  and  who  was  still  less  able  than 
his  predecessor  to  govern  the  Society.  Caraffa  was  a 
simple  and  innocent  bigot,  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
commendation.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  humihty : 
lie  would  have  no  carriage,  no  servant,  no  mark  of 
distinction,  as  to  food  or  raiment,  from  the  humblest 
of  the  brethren.  J    He  repeatedly  begged  his  disciples 

•  Ef)ut.  Meuiii  ViteUeschi.  &c.  (Antwerp,  1665.) 
+  Gioberti  Jl  Oetuita  Modemo,  vol.  iiL  p.  299. 
i  Diario  Deone  apnd  Banko,  yoL  ii.  p.  889. 
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to  laj  aade  all  political  and  tempdisl  taamam  Mi  to 
live  a  reUgiooB  and  pioua  fife.  He  ma  ahoctaJ:  aad 
fprieyed  at  heart  oa  acoonnt  ei  theperradiiig  afyil  «f 
EoentiouaneBB  and  aTarioe»  aod  preoioted  that  it  meaU 
be  the  ruin  of  the  order..  In  huo^.  the  SMialgr  mi 
continually  departing  more  and  more  inmiUm-'pam' 
aples  on  which  Lo  jola  had  eatablidied  it;  TIm  cekb 
that  all  who  entered  the  order  should  ahandoa  ewij 
temporal  possession^  had  been  strictlj^  enfoaead  in 
former  timee»  but  now  the  act  of  rennnniatieit  mi 
ttther  delayed,  or  performed  under  condMonfc.  aad 
that  under  different  pretences,  and  etpeoially^  oil  tta 
ground  that  any  Jesuit  was  lisbl^  at  aay  time  ia  be 
expelled  from  me  Society.  So  when  a  noma-  now 
made  the  transfer  of  his  property  to'  the  <ntier,:  be 
clearly  specified  that  it  was  in  fiivouref  anok  and  mA 
a  college  to  which  he  was  attadiedy.and  oftao;  with  the 
reservation  of  himself  admiimteiring  Ijhe  prgperty  hi 
bequeathed;  so  that,  evenwhea  Aepn^erty^renailiid 
in  the  order,  it  wai  no  mtore  unoaBditamiafly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  General  representing  the  entire 
community,  but  of  an  individual,  who,  in  a  certain 
measure,  still  considered  it  as  his  own.  Nay,  many 
of  the  Jesuits,  having  more  leisure  and  skill  than 
their  relations,  undertook  the  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Against  those  evils  Caraffia^  could  do  nothing^  but 
write  letters  filled  with  complaints,  and  prescribing 
remedies  which  were  never  to  be  resorted  to.  Thns, 
speaking  of  those  Jesuits  who  wished  to  retain  their 
property,  he  says,  "  Having  settled  in  their  own  minds 
m  what  bouses  or  colleges  they  are  to  fix  their  abode, 
•  .  .  .  .  they  labour  strenuously  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  administration  of  what  they  have  resigned 
to  the  Society."  And  again,  "  Our  procurators  ahould 
be  more  cautious,  for,  although  they  seek  what  is  just 
by  lawful  right,  still  they  seem  to  seek  it  with  avarice 
and  cupidity,  and  exhibit  too  much  avidity,   which 
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smells  of  the  world."  ■  And  as  to  profane  conversation 
and  licentiousness,  CarafTa  says,  "  Noi'  can  I  possibly 
paes  over  in  silence  that  these  errors  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  error  of  the  suporiors/'f 

What  a  poor  idea  these  two  generals  give  of  the 
authority,  the  prestige  exercised  hy  them  over  the 
Community !  what  a  contrast  with  their  predecessors  I 
How  different  would  Loyola,  Lainez,  or  even  Acquaviva 
have  acted  I  When  a  General  of  the  Order,  aware  of 
the  evils  which  havo  invaded  the  Society,  can  find  no  ) 
remedy  but  in  complaints,  the  Society  must  inevitably 
perish ;  and  so  it  happened  to  the  Jesuits. 

Piccolomini,  who  succeeded  Caraffa  in  1649,  and 
Gottifredi,  who  succeeded  this  last  in  1652,  were  men 
without  any  energy  or  capacity,  perhaps  less  jealous 
than  the  two  former  Generals  of  the  purity  and 
moraiity  of  the  order;  and,  in  their  short  administra- 
tions, they  could  do  nothing  but  witness  its  increasing^ 
corruption. 

Hove  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  election  of 
the  General,  the  choice  of  the  congregation  now  in- 
Tariably  fell  upon  a  person  without  character  or 
authority,  that  the  fathers  might  have  no  master 
over  them ;  and  when  the  next  General,  Goswin  Nickel, 
attempted  to  assert,  in  part,  his  authority,  he  was 
soon  made  aware  that  the  times  of  Loyola  and 
Acquaviva  were  eono  by. 

Nickel,  elected  General  in  1C52,  was  a  rude  and 
obstinate  man.  He  did  not,  indeed,  contemplate  any 
very  deep  or  searching  reforms;  he  suffered  things 
to  proceed,  on  the  whole,  as  they  had  previously 
done ;  hut  it  was  his  habit  to  insist  on  the  observance 
of  his  orders  with  peculiar  obstinacy,  without  having 
any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  he  offended 
BO  grievously  the  self-love  of  the  aristocratic  part  of 


I 


*  Vincent  CuratliaEpitloledeifadii  coiuerTandi  j\ 
SociflaHt.     Part  of  it  apud  lUnlie,  in  a  note,  Yol-  ii.  p.  3B1. 
t  Hid. 
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the  Sodety,  that  fhe  Oe&enil  Oongiregaticm  of  lOfflL 
adopted  meaBores  against  him,  -fnoh  mb,  from  the 
monarchical  character  of  the  institation,  could  hardly 
haye  hecn  supposed  possible,*  The  Congr^atioD, 
desirous  of  setting  Nickel  aside,  aod  yet  unwi^ng  to 
pronounce  a  deposition,  applied  to  the  P<^  fcr 
permission  to  elect  a  yicar-general,  and  Intiooent  X 
not  only  panted  thw  request,  but  pointed  out  fir 
the  (Moe  his  friend  Oliva,  who  was  aocordingl j  elected.  ' 
Then  the  Congregation,  haarinp  dedded  tint  the  vicar* 
general  should  possess  a  jpnmtlit^  power,  independent 
•  of  the  General,  the  authority  of  the  latter  was  wholly 
superseded,  and  entbrely  transferred  to  the  yiear;  so 
that,  when  some  Jesuits  went  to  pay  their  reepects'to 
Nickel,  he,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  said  to  thenit  '*I  jGnd 
myself  here  entirely  abandoned,  and  have  no  logger 
power  to  do  anything,"  f 

It  is  curious,  if  not  instmctiye  QStie  yeritoity  of  the 
Jesuit  historians  beiiug  very  well  known),  to  listeii  to 
Gr^tineau's  account  ofthis  transaction.  **  Skitui/*  says 
the  French  historian,  "  felt  that  he  was  growing  old, 
that  his  infirmities  no  longer  permitted  him  to  govern 
with  the  required  vigour ;  he  begged  of  the  Jesuits  to 
discharge  him  from  a  responsibihty  too  great  for  him, 
by  giving  him  an  assistant ;  and  they  acceded  to  his 
prayers."  J  Nickel  survived  his  disgrace  three  years, 
and  Oliva  became  General. 

Oliva  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Genoa, 
where  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle  had  respectively 
been  Doge  of  the  republic.  In  Oliva  the  Jesuits  found 
at  last  a  chief  according  to  their  hearts.  He  worshipped 
a  repose  interrupted  only  by  political  intrigues,  and  the 
j)leasures  of  the  table.  §  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  the  delicious  villa  near  Albano,  where  he 

*  Ranke,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

f  Giroumstaniial  narration  in  the  centemporarY  diacorao,  apnd  Banke, 
vol.  ii.  p.  896. 
t  Cr6t.  voL  iv.  p.  96. 
§  Gioberti,  toL  lii.  p.  299. 
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occupied  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  the  rarest 
exotics.  When  in  Rome,  he  retired  to  the  noyieiate 
of  St  Andrea,  where  he  seldom  condescended  to  give 
audience.  He  never  went  out  on  foot.  He  lived  in  a 
most  sumptuously  and  elegantly  adorned  apartment, 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  table  furnished  with  the  most 
select  delicacies,  such  as  would  have  tempted  the  appe- 
tite of  a  Vitellius.*  He  was  only  studious  of  enjoymg 
the  position  he  held,  and  the  power  he  had  obtamed. 
Keserving  for  his  particular  attention  matters  of  political 
importance,  he  left  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  the 
entire  management  of  subordinate  officials;  and  from^ 
that  moment  it  may  be  said  that  every  individual  (we 
speak  of  persons  of  some  consequence,  for  in  every 
society  there  are  simpletons  always  ready  for  obe- 
dience) became,  in  a  great  measure,  his  own  master. 
Not  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  were  neglected; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  never  so  prosperous. 

The  members  of  every  religious  community  are 
individually  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pubhc.  This  of  itself 
induces  every  individusd  member  to  seek  with  all  his 
powers  the  aggrandisement  and  the  splendour  of  his 
order ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  any  other  association,  it  is 
pre-eminently  so  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits 
of  the  seventeenth  century  worshipped  the  Order  with 
as  much  idolatry  as  their  predecessors,  and,  to  serve 
it,  were  always  ready  to  act  the  part  of  hypocintes, 
deceivers,  perjurers,  miscreants ;  but  every  one  served 
it  (except  m  great  general  emergencies,  in  which  they 
all  acted  in  union)  according  to  his  own  views  and  his 
own  affections,  some  of  them  assuming  even  an 
absolute  independence;  as,  for  example,  Annat,  La- 
chaise,  Letellier,  &c. 

Under  Oliva's  government,  the  Society  acquired 
an  immense  political  importance.      Some  years  before 

*  Gioberti,  yoL  iU.  p.  299. 
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his  death,  Oliva  published  his  correspondence,  wluck 
extended  to  almost  all  the  nionarchs  of  Europe,  || 
in  which,  indeed,  he  shews  himself  a  consummate  I 
politician,  and  deeply  engaged  in  most  serious  and  | 
important  affairs.  This  already  awakened  some  in-  | 
terest,  and  made  people  look  upon  the  Order  as  a  I 
sood  auxiliary  in  pohtical  intrigues.  Beudes,  the  I 
fact  that  the  Jesuits  were  confessors  to  all  the  Roman  j 
Catholic  sovereigns,  and  that  through  them  the  General 
had  it  in  his  power  to  become  acquamted  with  the  most 
secret  dispositions  and  plans  of  these  sovereigns,  ren- 
dered his  friendship  of  inestimable  value,  and  an  object 
to  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  most  potent  prince& 
Again,  the  confessor,  having  less  or  more,  out  al- 
ways a  great  influence  over  his  royal  penitenti 
became  also  a  great  personage  in  the  country  where 
he  exercised  his  functions.  Annat  was  a  mediator 
between  the  great  king  and  the  Pope;  and  Alex- 
ander yil.  thanked  him  for  his  good  offices  by  a 
brief.*  Lachaise  and  Letellier  were  possessed  of 
still  more  power  than  Annat.  The  Court  of  Rome 
itself,  at  such  an  epoch,  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
influence  of  the  Order ;  and  if  any  Pope,  in  an  unlucky 
moment,  ventured  to  oppose  them  in  any  of  their 
contrivances,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retract  his  orders, 
and  to  confess  implicitly  that  he  had  done  wrong.  The 
L  Jesuits  call  this  epoch  the  golden  age  of  their  Society; 
but  we  should  rather  call  it  the  iron  one,  since  it  was  dur- 
ing this  epoch  of  splendour  and  glory  that  they  departed 
furthest  from  the  principles  of  their  institution,  and  so 
prepared  their  own  ruin.  Possessed  of  very  great 
wealth,  enjoying  an  immense  credit  and  influence  with 

*  The  tone  in  which  Annat  wrote  to  his  general  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, and  to  be  compared  with  the  letters  that  Lainez  and  BorgiA 
used  to  write  to  Loyola — "  I  cannot  omit  to  communicate,"  he  writes, 
"  to  yoor  paternity  my  grief  on  seeing  that  the  hope  which  I  had  con- 
oeired  of  a  q>eedy  oonclasion  of  the  peace  between  the  sovereign  pontiff 
and  the  most  Ohristian  king  has  vanished.  ...  I  do  not  know  what 
malignant  ooinoidenoe  of  •v«&t0  degtropt  aU  my  pLant"  &c. 
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all  classes  of  society,  thej  yielded  to  the  tempiatioDs 
peculiar  to  such  a  situati<m ;  and,  disregarding  every 
rule  of  prudence,  and  the  restraints  of  public  opinion, 
they  gaye  themseWes  up  to  the  hist  of  power  and 
riches — prosecuting  their  ambitious  prmects  by  the 
most  questionable  means,  and  thinking  of  nothing  else 
but  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  position  they  had 
attained.  As  few  dared  now  to  oppose  them,  and  as 
the  people  were  nlent  on  their  vices,  they  thought 
that  these  vices  were  now  overlooked;  and  this  en- 
couraged them  stin  more  to  persist  in  their  reprehen- 
sible conduct.  It  was  during  the  seventeenth  century 
i^hat  the  Jesuits,  lifdng  up  for  a  while  the  thick  veil  oil 
hypocrisy  under  which  they  had  perpetrated  their 
crimes,  allowed  the  world  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  their  conduct,  and  to  discover  what  they  really  were. 
In  vain,  when  they  perceived  they  were  known,  did 
they  pull  down  the  veil  again.  Their  faces  had  been 
observed,  and  ever  after  they  were  to  be  recognised, 
under  whatever  mask  they  attempted  to  conceal  them- 
selves. It  was  during  the  seventeenth  century  that 
they  gave  to  their  traffic  a  scandalous  development, 
and  that  they  set  themselves  up  as  dangerous  rivals  to 
the  largest  establishments.  It  was  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  they  set  all  the  other  religious 
orders  at  defiance,  and  awakened  in  them  sentiments 
of  ha^ed  and  jealousy,  which  are  not  yet  extinguished. 
It  was  during  the  seventeenth  century  that  they 
abused,  more  scandalously  than  ever,  the  credulity  of 
their  votaries.  The  example  which  we  are  going  to 
tjuote  in  this  particular  will  serve  for  many. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  passport  given  by  the  Jesuits  in  1650,  for 
the  consideration  of  200,000  florins  (£10,000),  to 
Hippolite  Braem  of  Ghent,  promising  to  defend  him 
against  all  infernal  powers  tnat  might  make  attempts 
upon  his  person,  soul,  or  goods.  Here  is  a  translation 
of  this  strange  document  i^-^ 
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"  The  unJersigned  protest  and  promise,  on  the  faith 
of  priests  and  true  religious  in  the  oame  of  our  Com- 
pany, sufficiently  authorised  for  that  effect,  that 
our  Company,  takes  Master  Hippohte  Braem,  LL.D., 
under  its  protection,  and  promises  to  defend  him 
against  all  infernal  powers  which  may  make  attempts 
upon  his  person,  his  soul,  his  goods,  or  his  means ;  that 
ire  conjure  and  shall  conjure  for  this  effect  (to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  person,  &c.),  the  most  serene  Prince 
our  Founder,  making  use  in  this  case  of  his  autho- 
rity and  his  credit,  in  order  that  the  abuvo-named 
Braem  may  ho  presented  by  him  to  the  blessed  chief 
of  Apostles  ivitii  much  fidelity  and  carefulness,  since 
our  Company  is  infinitely  obuged  to  him.  In  faith 
of  which  we  have  signed  the  present,  and  authenticated 
it  with  the  seal  of  the  Society.  Given  at  Ghent,  March 
29,  1650,  and  signed  by  the  Rector,  Seclin,  and  two 
Jesuit  priests."  • 

It  seems  that  in  India  the  Jesuits  made  a  great 
traffic  of  such  passports.  In  those  distant  regions, 
the  impudence  of  the  fathers  must  have  been  still 
greater  than  it  was  in  Europe.  The  Father  Marcello 
Mastrilli,  when  in  Japan,  boasted  that  many  times  a- 
day  he  sent  his  guardian  angel  to  pay  reverence  and 
deliver  messages  to  St  Francis  in  heaven,  and  that  he 
received  answers.f  We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
ridiculous  and  barefaced  impudence  of  Mastrilli,  who 
is  celebrated  for  his  ridiculous  impostures ;  but  we 
are  surprised  that  Bartoli,  such  an  accomplished 
writer,  and  not  altogether  despicable  liistorian,  should 
relate  with  imperturbable  gravity  such  puerilo  absur- 
dities. 

In  1681,  Noyelle,  "  who  had  not  the  same  brilliaiit 
qualities  as  his  predecessors,"  (  succeeded  Ohva.and  was 
himself  succeeded,  in  1687,  by  Gonzales,  a  harsb  theo- 


L 


•  ifS.  Bill.  IfaH.  y.  89^ 
+  Barloli  Oiappone,  t.  2 
t  Crft.  vol.  ir.  p.  117. 
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logian,  who  died  in  1705,  and  had  for  his  successor 
Father  Tambourini.  Nothing  remarkable  happened 
during  the  rule  of  these  generals ;  at  least  nothing 
that  presents  us  with  any  new  feature  in  the  history 
yre  are  writing.  The  Company  followed  the  course  it 
had  entered  upon,  and  marched  with  steady  step  to- 
wards its  proper  ruin.  Not  that  there  was  any  appsr 
rent  sign  of  decay.  The  Society  was,  on  the  contraiy, 
more  powerful,  more  courted  than  ever.  But  its 
power  did  not  he  any  longer  in  its  intrinsic  merits,  or 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  humanity ;  and  the  in- 
terest and  respect  by  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded 
was  ephemeral,  and  in  some  degree  compulsory.  With 
a  few  sincere  devotees  there  was  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
who  flattered  for  their  own  interest.  The  Company 
resembled  an  all-powerful  minister,  hated  for  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  but  worshipped  and  extolled  to  the 
skies  by  the  crowd  of  those  who  fear  his  power  or 
await  his  favour,  impatient  till  the  sovereign  frown 
upon  him,  that  they  may  manifest  their  real  senti- 
ments. Such  was  the  state  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

170(>-1772. 
DOWNFALL  OF  THB  JBSUITS. 

We  have  brought  down  our  history  to  the  b^immig 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  epoch  in  which  the  power 
and  greatness  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had,  by  a  gnr 
dual  march,  ascended  to  a  point  from  which,  jfollowiiig 
the  law  inherent  in  all  human  things,  it  could  not  but 
decline ;  for  institutions,  empires,  and  nations,  hate^ 
as  well  as  man  himself,  their  succesdive  periods  of 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and  decrepitude; 
and  if  institutions,  doctrines,  or  nations,  revive  afta 
their  moral  death,  they  never  regain  the  same  degree 
of  force  and  vitality  which  they  possessed  when  rising 
to  the  maturity  of  their  power.  According  to  this 
constant  rule,  it  was  evident  to  any  profound  observer 
that  the  Jesuits  had  attained  that  height  from  which 
they  must  inevitably  descend ;  but,  as  always  happens, 
they  never  dreamed  of  their  impending  fate,  and 
scorned  the  sinister  forebodings  of  some  of  their  number 
who  foresaw  and  predicted  it.  Then,  when  these  pre- 
dictions proved  true,  they  laid  the  blame  of  their  fall 
upon  every  one  but  its  real  authors — themselves ;  for 
it  is  to  them  that  must  be  attributed  the  ruin  of  their 
institution.  To  the  causes  of  decay  which  we  have 
stated,  we  must  add  that  which  was  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal one — namely,  that  the  Jesuits,  once  in  posses- 
sion of  power,  remitted  their  prodigious  activity,  for 
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which  they  had  been  so  remarkable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  institution,  and  even  disregarded  those 
arts  by  which  they  had  obtained  that  power.  Even 
the  Instruction,  that  all-powerful  engine  which  had  so 
admirably  served  their  purposes,  was  neglected,  and 
had  lost  its  original  character.  It  was  no  longer  either 
gratuitous  or  universal ;  children  of  famiUes  known  to 
be  adverse  to  the  Order,  were,  on  one  pretence  or 
another,  refused  admittance,  or  sorely  annoyed  if  ad- 
mitted. Twice  a  year,  at  Christmas,  and  on  their 
patron  saint's  (Loyola's)  day,  the  pupils  were  obliged  to 
bring  presents  to  the  masters ;  and  rewards  and  marks 
of  distinction  were  given  in  preference  to  the  children, 
of  wealthy  famiUes,  or  to  those  who  brought  the 
richest  present.  This  naturally  produced  in  these 
young  persons  a  consciousness  of  independence,  so 
that  they  would  no  longer  endure  the  severity  of 
the  ancient  discipline.*  Some  of  them  even  went  so 
£ar  as  to  stab  their  masters,  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pupils  of  the  CoUegio  Romano  became  proverbial. 
Besides,  the  zeal  which  the  fathers  had  shewn  at  first 
to  promote  study,  had  not  only  cooled  away,  but  was 
directed  to  oppose  any  sort  of  progress. 

To  those  primary  and  internal  causes  which  ac- 
celerated the  downfall  of  the  order,  must  be  added 
also  many  external  ones,  all  miUtating  against  them. 

In  those  countries  in  which  the  Jesuits  had  had  the 
greatest  influence,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland, 
although  they  preserved,  as  yet,  the  favour  of  the  court, 
they  had  lost  that  of  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  who, 
at  least  in  secret,  accused  them  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  abasement  and  the  ruin  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. On  the  other  hand,  those  sovereigns  of  Germany 
who  had  sought  the  Jesuits'  help  to  oppose  their  Pro- 
testant subjects,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  wishing 
to  calm  rather  than  inflame  religious  quarrels,  though 
they  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Jesuits  that  protection 

*  Bonke,  yoI.  ii.  p.  298. 
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thev  had  granted  them,  at  least  refused  to  give  themj' 
that  almost  aniiinited  authoritj  they  nad  forJ 
merly  enjoved.  Bat  the  sorest,  perhaps,  of  all  tbl 
symptoms  of  their  approaching  rain  was,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  itself  began  to  frown  upon  them,  and 
to  shew  a  determination  to  lower  their  pride,  and  to 
brini;  them  to  some  sense  of  their  dutj.  We  haTe 
abeadv  seen  (pp.  127,  128)  maor  bolls  condemnatorj 
of  their  conduct  in  China  and  India,  and  that  Benediet 
XIV.  had  applied  to  them  the  verj  harsh  and  offensiTe 
appellations  of ''  disobedient,  contomacioosy  crafty,  and 
reprobate  men."  The  same  Pope,  at  this  period  abo 
accepted  the  dedication  of  Father  Xorbert's  Memwru 
HUtoriqueSy  of  which  we  hare  already  spoken ;  and 
encouraged  the  publication  of  many  other  books,  all 
adverse  to  the  Society.  All  this  was  ominoos  to  the 
Jesuits. 

It  was.  however,  in  France,  the  former  seat  of  thor 
power  and  glory  during  the  seventeenth  centory,  tiiat 
the  ruin  of  the  order  was  most  effectually  prepared.  Th0 
overthrow  of  Port -Royal,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  and  all  the 
persecutions  exercised  in  that  country  in  the  name  of 
religion,  were  justly  attributed  to  the  Jesuits.  Nor 
was"  this  all ;  the  exclusion  from  every  office,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  of  every  person  who  was  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Order,  had  made  their  tyrannic  yoke 
to  be  detested  and  abhorred  in  the  highest  degree. 

While  the  despotic  Louis  XIV.  ruled  France  with  an 
iron  hand,  and  Lachaise  and  Letellier  had  a  full  dis- 
posal of  lettres  de  cachet,  few  dared  openly  to  give 
vent  to  the  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Society ;  but  hardly 
had  the  bigoted  prince  expired,  when  the  long-re- 
strained animosity  broke  forth,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
assailed  on  every  side.  The  Jansenists,  the  other  re- 
ligious orders,  the  curates,  the  bishops,  all  now  attacked 
the  monks,  who,  some  months  before,  had  kept  them 
in  such  awe,  and  had  been  masters  of  then*  fortunes. 
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It  bas  also  been  asserted — and  the  Jesuits  repeat 
it  every  day — ^thatthe  abolition  of  their  order  was  duo 
to  the  then  fast  spreading  subyersive  doctrines  of  the 
Encyclopasdists,  and  that  Ganganelli  suppressed  this  bul- 
wark of  the  Christian  religion  to  pleaso  the  atheist  Vol- 
taire and  his  disciples.  But  this,  in  the  exclusive  sense  in 
■which  the  Jesuit  takes  it,  is  by  no  means  true.  The 
Encyclopaedists  were  not  the  Jesuits'  particular  enemies, 
nor  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Jansenists.  They  were,  per- 
haps, more  opposed  to  the  strict  and  ascetic  character 
of  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  than  to  the  worldly 
and  accommodating  morality  of  the  progeny  of  Loyola. 
But  the  Jesuits  had  identified  themselves  with  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion,  and  all  its  bigoted  and  super- 
stitious practices,  and  the  philosophers  were  happy 
that  they  had  introduced  into  it  so  many  ridiculous 
superstitions  and  ceremonies,  upon  which  they  could 
exercise  their  sarcastic  and  trenchant  wit.  Voltaire 
and  his  school  could  not  have  awakened  in  the  hearts 
of  their  contemporaries  such  dislike,  nay,  contempt 
and  abhorrence,  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  had  not  the 
Jesuits  furnished  them  the  means,  by  having  intro- 
duced into  it  contemptible  and  idolatrous  superstitions. 
The  Encyclopaedists'  principal  aim  was  to  destroy  the 
Christian  rehgion ;  and  for  this  purpose,  coupUng  with 
malignant  sagacity  the  sublime  doctrines  and  pure 
morality  of  Christ  with  the  ridiculous  practices  and 
impure  doctrines  of  the  Papists,  and  especially  of  the 
Jesuits,  held  up  the  whole  to  the  derision  and  profa- 
nation of  a  superficial  public ;  who,  unwilHng  to  make 
any  distinction,  boldly  asserted  that  nothing  was  true, 
nothing  was  holy,  nothiiig  respectable,  in  the  Christian 
code.  Again,  the  philosophers,  in  their  praiseworthy 
endeavours  to  introduce  the  principles  of  civil  and  reh- 
gious  liberty,  attacked  the  Jesuits,  now  become  the 
unconditional  supporters  of  all  despotism  and  tyranny. 
In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  it  is  true  that  the 
Encyclopaedists  largely  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
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of  the  ':r-!t?r.  Tho  pftmphleis  and  books  printed  aol 
wiiti.iv  •.ir.al^uoii  ac  ciiAC  tzme  aeainst  me  reTerend 
nich  .r<  wor?  nuiinlT  a  mass  *7i  eriiience  exposing  ther 
in:i:'i::y.  anil  temiii:*;  Co  eSect  their  rain  in  the  oprnkft 

ot  t  ir-  Of?. 

>~-.r  '1*1  the  Jesoic  blinded  as  they  were  by  past 
ro^x'ti-?-,  r'«s^  any  eELMcioos  resistance  to  the  ta»- 
ren?:  wiiit.-i  ci:^^?•J.Le^t^i  zo  sweep  them  awav.  Without 
L'han^'::^  :!i'?ir  '.M..Q«iui:t  in  me  least,  t£ey  had  re- 
ooiirs.'  i)  expe«l:«?ac3.  and  thoaght  that  a  little  pt 
tieni.'ti  on.  I  ..'unnir:!  woald  somt.^  to  shelter  them  tron 
the  ra-'j.n^  harri'.'aae.  This  was  their  general  prac- 
tice/ U  yvovor.  n*:z  to  be  altogether  passire  spectaton 
in  the  ■.'•;•  q::s:.  they  made  an  attempt  to  in^^ratiite 
theii:<*:iv.j!4  wirh  the  sceptical  and  profligate  Philip  of 
Orleun-?.  ro^ecc  cf  France,  not,  indeed,  bv  grantiif 
hini  j.hvH.>i:i .n.  which  he  cared  rery  little  /or,  but  1^ 
ne-j'.:hi::.:::  i:r  him  with  the  Papal  Conrt,  by  dis- 
cover! n:X  to  him  the  secrets  of  I^ilip  V.  of  Spaiii» 
wh.^  ha  1  iiitmsted  to  his  confessor  his  intention  of 
abv:"::;..:*:::'".  ir.  I  bv  rroourin;;  for  the  libertine  and 
i^r. .'.'.  I ".:'"■:■.?  :i:i  opisoopal  seat  and  a  cardinal's 
h;ir.  Du:  ::  I*'.'»rV:a::<,  for  political  ends,  seemed 
to  ■  0  :!:o  Jc<::::s'  :"::T.i.  he  was  not  assuredly  the 
nun  to  u>o  h:<  ::.'::horitv  to  defend  them;  and 
ihoy  wore,  fro::i  171o  to  1720,  deprived  of  the  exer- 
cise o:  ovorv  oodles:  i-::m1  ti:ri..:c::n,  havinir  been  inter- 
*  — 

diorod  bv  Cardinal  do  X.^illo.  Under  the  sensual  and 
volir^  uuoiis  Lou:>  XV.,  ilio  Jo?'.:i-s  attempted  again  to 
reiTiiin  their  lose  inriiionoo,  and.  as  far  as  the  favourable 
hoarlr.j:  oi  the  sovereiirn  was  concerned,  they  in  part 
succeeded.  They  contrived  to  insinuate  to  him  that 
their  cause  was  the  cause  of  rehgion  and  of  the  throne, 
both  menaced  by  the  philosophers ;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  persuaded  many  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  their  enemies  did  not  remain  unmolested.  But 
while  the  parliament  and  tlic  court,  in  their  official 
capacities,  condemned  the  Encyclopaedists  to  the  Bas- 
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tile,  and  their  works  to  be  burnt,  they  indiyidaally 
read  with  avidity  whatever  epigram  was  aimed  at  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  Louis  XY.  was 
not  the  last  to  participate  in  the  sneer. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  doctrines  of  political  reform  and 
civil  liberty  had  spread  so  fast,  and  were  so  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  populations  of  different  kingdoms^ 
that  their  sovereigns  thought  proper  to.  give  some 
satisfaction  to  public  opinion,  and  call  to  their 
councils  reforming  ministers.  In  France,  Choiseul; 
in  Spain,  Wall  and  Squillace;  in  Portugal,  Carvalho; 
in  ^Naples,  Tanucci — were  placed  at  the  helm  of  the 
state,  and  began  to  attack  the  most  obnoxious  abuses 
against  which  people  had  set  their  minds.  Now,  in 
this  disposition  of  the  pubhc  opinion,  it  was  evident 
that,  at  the  first  favourable  circumstance,  the  ruin  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  so  greatly  damaged  in  popu- 
lar favour,  would  be  actually  consummated;  because 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  this  case  would  happen 
what  generally  takes  place  in  poUtical  movements,  that 
when  once  the  moral  revolution  is  accomplished,  the 
smallest  pretext  suffices  to  achieve  the  triumph  of  the 
material  one  also. 

Either  the  Jesuits  fiimished  this  pretext  to  Car- 
valho, prime  minister  of  the  King  of  Portugal ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  imagining  that  he  had  himself  discovered 
it,  he  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  Order. 
But  the  causes  of  this  overthrow  were  not,  as  is 
asserted  by  the  able  historian  of  the  fall  of  the 
Jesuits,  wholly  local,  and  of  a  private  and  personal 
nature.*  Any  other  occurrence  would  have  served 
the  purpose  as  well.  It  may  be  that  Carvalho  ac- 
celerated their  ruin ;  but  even  without  him  the 
Jesuits  must  have  fallen.  We  shall  briefly  trace  the 
order  of  events  which  issued  in  their  expulsion  from  4 
Portugal. 

*  S%2jkiA'affigtQryoftheF<aiofth4/amt$,  SngUsh  Trans,  p.  3.     ^ 
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The  Jesuita,  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  r 
kingdom,  had  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  ' 
destinies  of  Portugal.     This  influence,  which  they  had 

»in  part  lost  during  the  interval  that  Portugal  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  became  para^- 
mount  under  the  new  dynasty.  The  Jesuita  governed 
in  the  name  of  the  two  queens,  the  widow  of  John  IV, 
and  the  wifo  of  Alphonso  VI.,  who  had  married  her 
brother-in-law  during  the  hfetimo  of  her  first  husband, 
whom  she  dethroned,  and  chained  to  a  rock."  Under 
John  v.,  their  power  reached  its  climax,  and  it  was 
while  tliey  ruled  the  nation  that  "  Portugal  fell  ex- 
hausted under  the  protecting  power  of  England, 
never  again  to  recover  her  position."  f  At  the  oom- 
mencemeot  of  Joseph  I.'s  reign,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  they  possessed  an  equal  and  again  uq- 
lunited  power;  but  at  that  juncture  a  man  arose  to 
arrest  their  progress.  This  man  was  Carvalho.  Ho 
was  born  in  1699,  of  a  family  of  the  middle  class,  or  at 
the  most  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  nobihty.  He  was 
endowed  with  many  rare  qualities,  with  a  great  apti- 
tude for  business  and  admmistration,  with  unoqualtcd 
energy  and  courage,  and  with  a  mind  vast  and  capable 
of  great  designs ;  but  he  was  proud,  vindictive,  cruel, 
and  not  seldom  unjust.  To  arrive  at  power,  Carvalho 
(subsequently  Count  of  Oeyi-as,  and  Marquis  of  Pom- 
bal,  under  which  last  name  ho  ia  better  known  to  his- 
tory, and  by  which  we  shall  henceforth  designate  him) 
had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  by 
'  them  brought  into  favour.  He  soon  became  the 
.  favourite,  and  then  the  master,  of  the  weak  and  con- 
temptible Joseph  I.  Pombal,  in  appearance,  shewed 
himself  grateful  to  the  Jesuits,  and  to  the  last  moment 
assured  them  of  bis  friendship.     But  whether,  in  his 

L capacity  of  statesman,  he  thought  them  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  welfare  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  or  whether 
: 
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he  began  to  hate  them,  because  the  fathers,  perceiving 
that  they  could  in  no  way  govern  such  a  man  as 
Fombal,  had  leagued  with  the  nobility  a  class  of 
citizens  whom  the  vindictive  minister  wished  to  anni- 
hilate, it  is  unquestionable  that  at  a  certain  period 
Pombal  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rid  Portugal  of  these 
dangerous  monks.  But,  prudent  and  craftv,  he  dis- 
sembled his  sentiments  till  a  pretext  or  a  ravourable 
moment  should  arrive. 

A  first  unjust  pretext  he  thought  he  had  found 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  1763.  At  this  epoch 
a  treaty  between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
effected  a  mutual  exchange  of  provinces  in  America; 
and,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  remain  under 
their  former  sovereigns,  it  was  stipulated  that  they 
should  respectively  quit  the  ceded  territories.  These 
people  resisted  such  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  order; 
and  the  population  of  the  Reductions  took  up  arms 
and  fought  bravely  for  their  own  country,  although  in 
vain.  The  Jesuits  were  accused  by  the  minister  of 
having  excited  them  to  revolt,  which  they  have  denied, 
even  affirming  that  the  General  wrote  to  his  subordi- 
nate of  Paraguay  to  prepare  the  neophytes  for  such  a 
change,  and  warning  them  that,  if  dimculties  should 
arise,  he  would  transport  himself  to  the  place,  to  see 
that  the  orders  of  the  kings  were  obeyed.*  But,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Reductions,  it  is  evident  that  these  submissive 
beings  would  never  have  dared  to  stir  without  the 
consent  and  the  encouragement  of  the  fathers — encou- 
ragement which  possibly  they  may  have  given  them 
underhand,  while  preaching,  in  public,  obedience  to  the 
sovereign's  orders.  By  resorting  to  this  dupUcity, 
they  incurred  the  blame  of  both  parties,  while,  if  they 
had  boldly  asserted  their  interference  in  vindicating 
the  inalienable  right  of  men  not  to  be  bartered  as 
cattle  at  the  caprice  of  every  despot,  they  would 

*  Cr^t,  voL  V.  p.  168. 
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have  earned  the  applause  and  the  eulogy  of  every 
noble  and  generous  soul. 

However,  Pombal  had  not  aa  yet  acquired  that  uft- 
limited  power  which  he  afterwards  attained,  and  did 
not  dare,  or  was  not  able,  to  strike  the  blow  ho  was 
meditating  against  the  Society,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
contented  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  ruin.  But 
an  event  soon  occurred  which  rendered  him  absolute 
master  of  the  destinies  of  Portugal,  and  loft  him  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  Jesuits  as  he  pleased. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1755,  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed three-fourths  of  Lisbon.  A  conflagration  added 
to  the  desolation,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
in  this  scene  of  horrors,  an  armed  band  of  brigau(& 
preyed  in  open  day  on  tho  unfortunate  victJms  of  the 
direful  calamity.  Discouragement  anddeapwrhad  seised 
on  the  boldest.  The  courtiers  insisted  that  the  court 
should  emigrate  to  Oporto,  and  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  ardently  desired  to  leave  the  desolate  Lisbon 
Fombal  alone  refused  to  let  them  depart.  "  The  king's 
place,"  said  ho  to  Joseph,  "  is  in  the  midst  of  his  pec^Ie; 
let  us  bury  the  dead,  and  take  thought  for  the  living."* 
Under  appalling  and  difficult  circumstances,  the  power 
belongs  to  the  most  energetic.  Pombal  seized  on  the 
helm  of  the  state  as  his  right,  declared  himself  prime 
minister,  and,  unaided  and  alone,  prepared  to  conquer 
all  thedifficultieswithwbichPortugal  was  at  this  moment 
threatened.  There  was  something  of  antique  groatne^ 
in  the  courage  which  Pombal  displayed  that  excited 
general  astonishment. f  In  fact,  he  was  everywhere; 
he  thought  about  everything  ;  he  provided  for  every 
emergency ;  and  soon,  by  his  unequalled  energy,  a 
new  town  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capitaL 

And  now  Pombal,  having  attained  a  position  which 

,    permitted   him    to    attempt    everything,    thought    of 

putting  in  execution  the  two  great  projects  he  had 

.  •  Et  PriBBt,  p. ».  t  Ibid. 
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conceived — the  subjection  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal.  He  had 
already  published  a  number  of  edicts  to  restrain  the 
power  and  humiliate  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  against 
whom  he  had  conceiyed  a  great  hatred,  for  the  scorn 
they  had  offered  him  in  refusing  to  admit  him  among 
them.  And  now  the  turn  of  flie  Jesuits  had  come. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  September  1767,  without 
any  new  motive  or  circumstance  having  determined 
the  proceeding,  he  removed  from  the  court  the  three 
Jesuit  confessors,  and  assigned  to  the  royal  penitents 
three  ordinary  priests.  This  first  act  of  enmity  was 
immediately  followed  by  manifestoes  which  soon  inun* 
dated  Europe,  in  which  the  premier  brought  against 
the  Jesuits  several  terrible  accusations.  Then,  to  coun- 
tenance his  accusations,  Fombal  appUed  to  the  Pope,  as 
ecclesiastical  chief  of  these  monl^,  and  in  his  com- 
plaint he  gave  especial  prominence  to  that  which  was 
most  calculated  to  displease  and  provoke  the  censure 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  represented  to  the  Holy 
See  that  the  great  mercantile  operations  of  the  Society 
impeded  the  accomplishment  of  his  commercial  plans 
and  the  promotion  of  the  national  prosperity,  and 
asked  for  a  prompt  and  efficient  measure  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  chair  of  St  Peter  was  at  that  time  occu- 
pied by  the  amiable,  learned,  and  upright  Lambertini. 
Benedict  XIV.  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  comply 
with  PombaVs  desires,  and  committed  the  visitation  of 
the  Order  to  Cardinal  Saldanha,  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  the  minister. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  think  it  necessary  in 
this  place  to  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  the 
commercial  operations  of  the  Society. 

The  large  donations  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  institution,  had  enriched  the  Society,  having  be- 
come less  frequent,  the  Jesuits  thought  of  increasing 
their  wealth  by  applying  themselves  to  trade.  They 
pretend^  that  there  was  no  material  difference  be- 
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tv^n  the  practice  of  agricaltnrey  whidi  had  formed 
the  p*rincipal  ocoapadon  of  the  first  moiiastic  orders, 
and  the  labour  of  commerce  in  which  thev  were  en- 
gaged. The  Colle^o  Romano  possessed  a  manoCsu!- 
torr  of  cloth  at  Mikcerata,  and  though  at  first  they 
produced  it  onlr  for  their  own  use,  yet  thev  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  supply  all  the  other  collies  in  the  proTinces, 
and  ultimately  the  public  in  general,  for  which  last 
purpose  they  attended  the  fairs.  From  the  close  con- 
nexion existing  between  the  different  colleges,  there 
resulted  a  STStem  of  bankinflr  business;  and  the  Porta- 
guese  ambassador  at  Rome  was  empowered  to  draw  on 
the  Jesuits  of  Portugal.  Their  commercial  transactions 
were  particularly  prosperous  in  the  colonies.  The 
trading  connexion  of  the  order  extended,  as  it  were,  a 
network  over  both  continents,  haying  Lisbon  for  its 
central  point.*  Such  is  the  account  giyen  by  our  con- 
temporary historian.  We  shall  now  quote  the  opinion 
of  an  eye-witness,  a  man  high  in  power  in  India,  and 
who  could  certainly  have  had  the  best  information 
rejrarding  the  facts,  il.  Martin,  general  commander 
of  Pondicherry,  expresses  himself  thus : — 

"  It  is  certain  that,  after  the  Dutch,  the  Jesuits  are 
the  largest  and  the  richest  traders  in  India,  richer  even 
than  the  English,  than  the  Portuguese  themselves,  who 

have  brought  them  there Those  disguised  Jesuits 

intrigue  everywhere.  The  secret  correspondence  they 
keep  up  amongst  themselves,  apprises  them  of  the 
merchandises  that  ought  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  to 
what  nation,  in  order  to  make  a  more  considerable 
profit ;  so  that  those  disguised  Jesuits  are  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  Society,  and  are  only  responsible  to 
the  Order  represented  by  other  Jesuits,  who  overrun 
the  world  under  the  true  habit  of  St  Ignatius,  and  who 
possess  the  confidence,  the  secrets,  and  the  orders  of 
their  chiefs  in  Europe.  Those  Jesuits,  disguised  and 
dispersed  all  over  the  earth,  know  each  other  by  sig- 

*  Ranke,  vol.  ii.  p.  892. 
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nals,  like  the  freemasons,  and  act  all  upon  the  same 
plan.  They  send  merchandise  to  other  disguised  Je- 
suits, who,  having  the  goods  from  first  hand,  realise 
considerable  profits  for  the  order.  However,  this 
traffic  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  France. 
I  have  often  written  about  it  to  the  Company  (of 
India),  but  under  Louis  XIV.  I  have  received  orders 
very  precise,  and  often  repeated,  to  grant  and  advance 
to  those  fathers  all  that  they  may  ask.  And  Father 
Tashard  alone  owes  at  this  moment  more  than  450,000 
francs  to  the  Company  (of  India)."*  We  have  reported 
this  document,  because  it  was  considered  at  the  time, 
even  in  Kome,  and  by  the  Papal  Court,  as  of  great 
importance,  and  as  representing  the  real  state  of 
things. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  in  all 
the  markets  with  different  kinds  of  produce ;  and  this 
they  do  not  even  attempt  to  deny,  but  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  "  the  ecclesiastical  law  has  never 
forbidden  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  one's  own  domains. 
The  Jesuits  were  the  guardians  of  the  Christians,  whom 
they  had  reunited  in  society  in  Paraguay ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  inability  of  these  savages  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  many  Spanish  kings  granted  to  the 
missionaries  the  right  of  selling  the  produce  of  the 
ground  cultivated  by  the  neophytes,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  own  industry.'' f  The  Jesuits  had  so  well  used 
this  liberty  of  trading,  that  the  largest  banking  houses 
in  South  America  belonged  to  the  Company,  and  one 
of  them  J  alone  became  bankrupt  for  more  than  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  an  enormous  sum  at  the 
epoch. 

Nor  had  they  been  less  busy  and  active  speculators 
in  Europe.  In  Malta,  in  the  year  1639,  during  a 
fetmine,  the  Jesuits,  who  had  five  thousand  sacks  of 

*  Voyage  de  Dtiqueme  CJu^f  cCtacadre,  torn.  xxzr.  p.  15, 
t  Cr6t.  ToL  v,  p.  171.  ?  LavaUette. 
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corn  in  their  granaries,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  government  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  expected  for  it,  applied  to  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris  for  succour  to  their  actual  necessities, 
and  were  relieved,  on  account  of  their  supposed  poverty, 
from  the  public  storehouse.  But  the  trick  -was  at  last 
diseoTered,  and  they  were  expelled  from  the  island. 
But  wo  could  not  adduce  stronger  proofs  of  their 
eagerness  to  accumulate  wealth  than  the  letters  of 
Vitelleschi,  Caraffa,  and  Nickel,  some  passages  oi 
which  we  have  reported,  in  which  they  bitterly  com- 
plain of  that  spirit  of  avarice  and  speculation  which 
had  pervaded  all  the  classes  of  Jesuits,  and  which  they 
vainly  deprecated. 

To  return  to  our  narrative;  Saldanha,  either  to 
satisfy  the  impatience  of  Pombal,  or  because  the  proofs 
of  the  Jesuits'  guilt  were  too  numerous  and  too  clear. 
Boon  published  a  decree  severely  reprobating  the  com- 
mercial pursuits  of  the  order,  and  empowering  the 
royal  authorities  to  confiscate  all  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  those  ecclesiastics.* 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  ordered 
the  visitation,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  ultimate  de- 
cision, Lambertini  (Benedict  XIV.),  had  departed  from 
this  world.  Had  God  granted  him  a  longer  life,  he 
would  probably  have  taken  energetic  and  deciave 
measures  against  the  order;  and  any  other  pontiff 
than  the  one  who  succeeded  him,  would  in  ail  bkeli- 
hood,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  given  satisfaction 
to  the  pubhc  opinion.  But,  unfortunately  perhaps 
for  the  Jesuits,  Benedict  XIV.  was  succeeded  by  a 
man  wholly  blinded  in  their  favour,  who  declared 
that,  to  the  last,  he  would  be  the  protector  and  the 
friend  of  "  the  holy  Company  of  Jesus,"  This  man 
was  Raggonico,  who  assumed  the  n^rme  of  Clement 
XIII.  He  ivas  pure  in  soul,  and  upriglit  in  purpose. 
He  was  constantly  engaged  in  fervent  prayer,  and  bis 
*  Eanke,  toI.  yU.  p.  143. 
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highest  amhition  was  to  ohtain  a  canonisation.     But 
he  was  a  bigoted  fanatic — was   convinced  that  the 

Sower  of  the  Papacy  should  be  unUmited ;  and  in  the 
esuits  he  beheld  the  most  faithful  defenders  of  the 
Papal  See  and  of  religion.  But,  besides  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Pope  in  titeir  favour,  the  Jesuits  had,  in 
the  Court  of  Rome,  a  still  more  efficient  supporter  in 
the  person  of  Cardinal  Torrigiani,  in  whose  hand 
actually  resided  all  the  power.  "  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion," says  Ranke,  "  of  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
the  farming  of  the  papal  revenues,  and  was  said  to  be 
generally  fond  of  power  for  its  own  sake."  *  It  is,  then, 
easy  to  be  conceived  that  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  bulk  of  their  wealth,  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  a  part  to  satiate  the  avidity  of  the  cardinal ; 
and  that  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  partiaUty,  we 
should  say  the  servility,  evinced  by  Torrigiani  towards 
the  order.  But  this  partiality  of  the  Pope  and  his 
minister  proved  fatal  to  the  Company.  Had  they 
consented  to  effect  some  substantial  reforms,  the  So- 
ciety might  yet  have  existed  for  some  time  longer,  or 
at  least  have  only  perished  in  the  general  shipwreck 
produced  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  they  would 
not  have  had  pronounced  upon  them  the  terrible  and 
crushing  sentence  of  Clement  XIV. 

Pombal  perceived  at  once  that  no  hope  could  be 
entertained  that  such  a  Pope  would  co-operate  in  the 
suppression,  or  even  in  the  reform  and  abasement  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  did  not,  for  that  reason,  renounce  his 
projects ;  he  only  waited  for  a  more  fitting  moment  to 
effect  his  purpose  by  his  own  authority. 

Circumstances  served  PombaFs  designs  better  than 
he  could  have  expected.  Joseph  I.  had  an  intimacy 
with  Dona  Theresa,  the  young  wife  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tavora,  one  of  the  noblest  famihes  in  Portugal,  and 
one  which,  having  scorned  Pombal's  alliance,  was  par- 
ticularly hated  by  him.     Now  it  happened,  on  the 

•  Ranke,  toI.  ii.  p.  444. 
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night  of  tlie  3d  of  September  1758,  tbat  the  king, 
returning  to  tho  palaco  from  a  visit  to  Dona  Theresa, 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  upon 
him.  Next  morning  the  court  presented  an  unusual 
aspect.  The  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut ;  the  king 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  nobody  knew  ex- 
actly what  was  the  cause  of  these  strange  measures. 
It  was  indeed  whispered  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  upon  the  king's  person ;  but  nobody  dared  to 
speak  it  aloud,  or  knew  to  what  extent  it  was  true. 
The  courtiers  were  all  taciturn  and  in  consternation. 
Pombal  alone  appeared  calm  and  serene.  This  statfl 
of  things  lasted  for  some  days.  At  last  this  anxiety 
was  hy  degrees  dispelled,  and,  a  few  weeks  after, 
nobody  tiiought  any  more  about  the  attempt,  and 
many  doubted  whether  it  had  over  occurred.  But 
on  the  12tli  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Avcrio,  of  the 
family  of  Mascarenhas,  who,  with  Tavora,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Portuguese  aristocracy,  the  Marquis  of 
Tavora,  Dona  Kleanor,  his  mother,  and  many  of  their 
relations  and  servants,  were  suddenly  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  ex- 
amining whether  or  not  the  prisoners  were  culpable,  or 
in  what  degree.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  young 
Marquis  of  Tavora  may  have  attempted  to  avenge  his 
injured  honour ;  and  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  prisoners  arrested  were  really 
accomplices  of  the  crime ;  but,  as  the  trial  was  not 

Eublic,  as  it  was  conducted  by  an  exceptional  tribunal 
X  inconjidenza,  and  as  Pombal  has  never  substan- 
tiated, by  valid  proofs,  the  accusation  brought  against 
them,  it  would  be  harsh  to  form  any  decided  judgment. 
What  is  incontestable  is,  tbat  all  forms  of  justice  were 
violated  in  the  trial,  and  that  the  cruel  and  inhuman 
way  in  which  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  tortured 
and  executed,  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  this 
sacrifice  of  human  life  was  offered  rather  to  revenge 
than  to  justice.    In  the  night  of  12th  of  January  17^ 
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a  scaffold,  oighteen  feet  high,  was  erected  on  the 
square  of  Belem,  fronting  the  Tagus.  At  daybreak, 
this  open  space  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  the  popu- 
lace, and  even  the  river  was  covered  with  spectators. 
The  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Averio  appeared  first 
upoa  the  platform,  and  were  fastened  to  one  of  the 
corners  to  be  burned  alive.  The  Marchioness  of 
Tavora  then  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  rope 
around  her  neck,  and  a  crucifix  in  her  hand.  She  was 
scantily  clad  in  some  tattered  clothes,  but  her  whole 
figure  and  demeanour  were  stamped  with  firmness  and 
dignity.  The  executioner,  in  attempting  to  bind  her 
feet,  accidentally  raised  the  hem  of  her  robe.  "Stop!"  f 
cried  she,  "  forget  not  who  I  am  ;  touch  me  only  to 
kill  me."  The  executioner  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Dona  Eleanor,  and  begged  her  to  pardon  him,  where- 
upon she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  said, 
"  Here ;  I  have  nothing  but  this  in  the  world ;  take  it, 
and  do  your  duty,"  This  courageous  woman  then  laid 
her  hea5  upon  the  block,  and  received  her  death-blow. 
Her  husband,  her  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  not 
twenty  years  of  age,  her  aon-in-law,  and  several' 
servants,  perished  after  her  in  frightful  torments. 
The  Duke  of  Averio  was  led  forward  the  last ;  he  was 
fastened  to  tho  wlieel,  his  body  covered  with  rags, 
and  his  arms  and  thighs  naked.  Thus  was  he  broken 
alive,  not  expiring  tiD  after  he  had  endured  protracts 
ed  toi'tures,  making  the  square  and  tho  neighbourhood 
re-echo  with  frightful  cries.  At  length  the  machine 
was  set  on  fire,  and  presently  wheel,  Bcafi^old,  bodies, 
all,  were  burned  and  cast  into  tho  Tagus.*  Even  if 
tho  sentence  had  been  just,  the  merciless  cruelty 
which  Pombol  shewed  in  accomphshing  its  execution 
has  greatly  tarnished  his  fame,  and  diminished  the  , 
admiration  due  to  his  other  eminent  services  ren- 
dered to  Portugal. 

Meanwhile,  on  tho  night  which  preceded  the  exe-  J 
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cutioa  of  tho  prisoners,  the  house  of  the  Jesmts  was 
invested,  their  chiefs  were  cast  into  prison,  and  three 
of  them,  Matt  OS,  Alexander,  and  Alaia^da,  accused  of 
having  fomented  tho  conspiracy.  With  what  degree 
of  truth  this  accusation  was  brought  against  them,  it  k 
also  difficult  to  say.  According  to  the  sentence  paawd 
upon  them,  the  suspicions  of  their  having  participiied 
therein  were  confirmed  by  their  arrogance  previoos  to 
the  attempt,  and  their  desponding  after  its  failure;  by 
their  intimate  connexion  with  the  chief  of  the  accused 
(D*Averio),  with  whom  they  had  formerly  been  at 
Tariance;  by  a  conversation  reported  of  Father  Contai 
who,  it  seems,  had  declared  that  a  man  who  shonid 
murder  the  king  would  not  be  guilty  of  even  a  venial 
sin.  Their  intercourse  with  the  conspirators  waa 
indeed  unquestionable.  They  had  been  their  fiiends 
and  advisers,  and  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  the 
discontent,  murmurs,  and  open  opposition  of  the  Hdat 
goes.*  But  no  other  material  proof  was  brought  to 
confirm  the  charge,  and  although  the  three  accused 
wore  coiuleumed  to  sufier  the  highest  punishment,  tho 
soiiteiice  was  not  executed.  Malagrida,  who  some  time 
after  w;vs  burned,  sufi:ered  for  the  crime  of  heresy, 
not  for  that  of  regicide.  Whatever  opinion  our 
readers  may  form  of  tho  Jesuits'  guilt  or  innocence, 
rombal,  in  his  manifestoes,  represented  them  as  guilty, 
and  called  for  tho  animadversion  of  £urope  upon 
them,  while  he  himself  was  taking  more  decisive 
measures  to  destroy  the  order. 

As  in  Portugal,  up  to  that  moment,  to  the  nuncio 
alone  belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  ecolesiiistics,  Pombal,  although  he  had  already 
resolved  to  transfer  that  right  to  a  commission  named 
by  the  sovereign,  thought  proper  to  soUcit  the  Pope 
for  a  nominal  authorisation ;  and  as  Clement's  answer 
did  not  come  quick  enough  for  the  minister's  impatience, 
ho,  on  1st  of  September  1759,  issued  a  decree  for  the 
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expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  all  the  states  of  his  most 
faithful  majesty.  All  the  bishops  of  Portugal  received 
a  command  to  take  the  office  of  instruction  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  supersede  them  instantly  in 
the  uniyersities  of  Coimbra  and  elsewhere ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  all  the  Jesuits  residing  in  Portugal  were 
put  on  board  royal  and  merchant  vessels,  and  shipped 
over  into  Italy;*  similar  orders  were  given  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  imme- 
diately executed. 

This  was  the  first  blow  dealt  to  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
and,  as  if  it  had  been  a  signal,  it  was  followed  by  a 
succession,  till  Gan^anelli  dealt  it  the  last  and  mortal 
one.  It  seemed  as  if  before  no  one  had  dared  to  attack 
such  a  powerful  colossus:  but  when  once  the  people 
saw  with  what  facility  it  could  be  attacked,  and  even 
conquered,  every  one  wished  to  break  a  spear  upon  it. 
France,  as  was  to  be  expected,  struck  the  second  blow.  ^ 
When  the  minds  of  men  were  once  bent  upon  it,  any 
pretext  would  have  been  sufficient  to  expel  the  Jesuits; 
and  it  requires  no  great  insight  to  perceive  that  the 
apparent  causes  which  led  to  this  step  were  only 
secondary.  It  is  true  that  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
the  king's  mistress,  had  resolved  upon  their  de- 
struction; but,  although  it  is  well  known  that  she 
harassed  the  king  to  obtain  it,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Louis  yielded  to  her  influence  alone,  and  we 
doubt  much  that  she  would  have  been  able  to  effect 
it  at  all,  had  she  lived  a  hundred  years  before.  It 
seems  that  the  Jesuit  confessors  of  the  marchioness 
and  the  king  refused,  we  do  not  know  for  what  rea- 
sons, to  absolve  them,  unless  the  lady  should  quit 
the  court.     She  herself  has  transmitted  to  us  a  long 

*  Fifteen  hundred  of  these  monks  landed  at  Civita  Yecchia.  It  was  a 
pitiful  sight  to  behold  some  of  those  rery  old  priests  torn  ifom  the  place 
-where  they  had  spent  their  lives^  and  tlm)wn  upon  a  ford^  land.  Kren 
the  DominicaDs,  their  constant  opponents,  were  touched  with  compassion, 
And  receiyed  l^m  kindly ;  and  they  hare  perpeteated  tbe  memory  of 
this  act  olgeoeroBiiy  by  an  iBftcnptka.  g&  stone. 
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recital  of  her  negotiations  with  the  confessor;*  and 
irheii  slic  could  not  bring  him  to  lier  wishes,  she 
vowed  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  Society,  which, 
however,  remained  for  some  years  without  result. 

But  in  1761  a  more  decisive  occasion  was  offered  to 
the  enemies  of  the  order  to  ask  for  their  expulsion. 
Father  Lavallctte,  the  Superior  General  of  Martinique 
— a  bold  and  unscrupulous  speculator,  a  priest  who,  by 
their  own  confession,  began  to  operate  not  only  on  the 
produce  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  house,  tut  who 
purchased  large  properties,  and  bovght  two  thousand 
slaves  to  work  them — was  the  means  of  creating  this 
occasion,  t  He  entered  into  vast  and  complicated 
speculations  with  different  imritime  towns  of  Europe; 
and  as  some  of  these  speculations  f^led,  he  stopped 

Eayment — a  measure  which  caused  the  ruin  of  several 
ouses,  among  which  were  one  of  Lyons  and  another 
of  Marseilles. 

The  house  of  Marseilles,  Leoncy,  held  the  Society 
responsible  for  the  debt  of  its  member,  and  applied  to 
the  General  for  payment.  Ricci,  the  tiien  chief  of 
the  order.J  committed  the  irreparable  error  of  refusing 
to  recognise  the  debt.  The  Widow  Grou  &  Son,  of 
Nantez,  then  commenced  a  process  before  the  consular 
tribunal  of  Paris.  Leoncy  followed  the  example.  The 
Jesuits  having  been  condemned,  were  blind  enough  to 
bring  the  cause  before  the  parUament.  This  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  the  better  to  estimate  the  merit  of 
the  cause,  ordered  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  Society 
should  bo  brought  before  the  tribunal.  The  Jesuits 
consented,  and  this  decided  their  ruin.  After  prolonged 
examination,  the  parliament  gave  its  judgment,  by 
which  the  Society  was  condemned  to  pay  all  the  en- 
gagements incurred  by  Lavallettc,  for  which,  accord- 

•  See  it  reported  in  St  Priest,  p.  21,  and  following. 

t  Crit.  yd[.  t.  p.  236. 

i  Thcfe  generaU,  Rets,  ViacQnti,  and  CEntnrioni,  had,  after  Tmh- 
Inaritii,  coremedthe  Sodel;-.  Had  tholStb  General  Congregatioa,  nutied 
Lorenzo  Kicci,  wto  waa  the  18th  Qeneral  before  ths  BuppreEsiou. 
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-    ing  to  the  tenor  of  their  Constitution,  the  whole  order 

[    was  answerable.* 

Many  authors,  speaking  of  this  affair,  have  expressed 
their  astonishment  that  the  Jesuits,  who  were  accounted 
so  cunning,  could  have  committed  such  blunders.  We 
have  nothing  to  answer  to  this,  except  that  they  may 
be  compared  to  those  generals  who,  having  lost  their 
presence  of  mind  in  a  difficult  and  critical  moment,  have 
suffered  defeat  by  committing  errors  that  a  simple  non- 
commissioned officer  would  never  have  been  guilty  of; 
or  they  may  be  compared  perhaps  to  those  consummate 
criminals  who,  having  long  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  with  extraordinary  dexterity,  at  last  commit 
such  blunders,  that  one  could  almost  swear  they  con- 
spired for  their  own  capture.  Or  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  God  had  numbered  their  days, 
an4  their  hour  was  come.  Quem  Deus  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat. 

/  From  the  moment  when  the  Constitutions  of  this 
mysterious  and  dread  Society  were  brought  to  light. 
Constitutions  which  had  been  kept  jealously  secret, 
all  minor  questions  disappeared.  Father  Lavallette, 
the  bankrupt,  the  bankers  (who  were  never  paid),  all 
were  forgotten  in  the  great  question  affecting  the 
Society  itself.  "Dogmatic  disputes,  which  had  so 
long  been  forgotten,  now  resumed  all  the  force  of  pre- 
sent interest,  and  all  the  attraction  of  novelty.  There 
was  a  universal  eagerness  to  discover  and  apply  those 
mysterious  Constitutions.  Women,  and  even  children, 
were  animated  with  the  ardour  of  old  practised  law- 
yers/^ Pascal  became  the  idol  of  the  day,  and  La 
Chmatois  its  hero."f  Innumerable  writings  were  daily 
printed  and  read  with  the  greatest  avidity  by  all 

•  The  debts  of  Lavallette  amounted  to  2,400,000  francs;  but  Cr^tineau 
assures  us  that  the  houses  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Company  were 
bought  by  English  capitalists  for  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  francs !  Did 
not  the  Jesuits  well  observe  the  vows  of  poverty,  this  btUwark  of  reli'' 
aiont 

+  St  Priest,  p.  27. 
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classes  of  persons ;  and  for  a  Trliile  notliing  else  was 
spoken  of  but  the  Society  of  Jesuits. 

In  these  circumstances,  fifty-one  French  bishops, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  of  Luynes,  as- 
Bemblod,  and,  after  a  prolonged  examination  of  the 
Constitutions,  declared  that  the  unUmited  obedience 
that  the  General  residing  in  Home  was  empowered 
to  exact  from  every  member,  was  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  general  du^es 
of  the  subject  to  his  sovereign.  Now  the  opponents 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  at  their 
head,  pressed  upon  the  king  to  take  a  decisive  me^ 
sure.  Louis  XV.  was  an  indolent  profligate,  wboso 
chief  characteristic  was  the  lovo  and  Yeneration  of 
himself.  Provided  royalty  did  not  perish  in  his 
own  person,  lie  cared  httlo  what  should  become  of 
it  after  his  death.  He  had  no  liking  for  any  persoa 
but  those  who  could  amuse  him — a  thing  in  hia  old 
age  by  no  means  easy.  He  carpd  notliing  for  ilia 
Jesuits,  but  he  feared  them.  He /was  persuaded  diat 
they  bad  been  accomjilices  in  the  assassination  of 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.;  he  had  always  before  his 
eyes  the  poniard  of  Danuens,  and  attributed  to  the 
fathers  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  murder  him. 
"For  this  alt-important  reason,  he  rraisted  long  all  soli- 
dtations  to  eipel  them  from  France,  but  he  consented 
to  address  a  request  to  the  Pope  to  grant  a  reform, 
but  to  grant  it  immediately,  and  without  hesitation  or 
subterfuge.  Choiseul  himself  prepared  a  plan  of  re- 
form, which,  it  may  be  said,  centred  in  this  prin- 
cipal point,  namely,  to  propose  to  the  General 
the  appointment  of  a  vicar-genoral  for  France,  who 
was  to  fix  bis  residence  in  that  country,  and  pledge 
himself  to  render  obedience  to  its  laws^ — a  measure 
which  was  in  conformity  with  the  statutes,  since  these 
authorised  tlie  General,  in  case  of  a  great  emergency, 
to  name  a  vicar-general."  The  fact  of  this  most  rea- 
•  Kanke,  tdL  a.  p  ^47 ;  St  Priest,  p.  23, 
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sonable  demand  having  been  made,  Tf  ould  of  itself  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans,  who 
pretend  that  the  destruction  of  the  order  was  not  the 
consequence  of  any  of  these  misdemeanours,  but  that 
it  had  been  planned  long  before  between  the  Encyclo- 
paedists Choiseul  and  Pombal.  Yet  we  shall  adduce 
some  further  proofs  to  shew  how  unfounded  their 
assertions  are. 

Pombal,  although  he  was  executing  some  of  the 
reforms  called  for  by  the  En<yclop8edists,  was  no  way 
connected  with  them,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  only  man 
of  mark  of  this  epoch  whom  Voltaire  has  not  favoured 
with  a  word  of  his  inexhaustible  correspondence.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Patriarch  of  Forney  often  blames  the 
marquis  for  his  affected  deference  to  the  Pope  and 
respect  for  religion,  as  well  as  for  his  cruelty,  so  dis- 
pleasing to  the  naturally  humane  heart  of  Voltaire. 
Choiseul  was  indeed  for  a  time  the  friend  of  Pombal, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  him  in  affairs  of  general 
policy.  But  Pombal  was  too  haughty,  he  had  too 
exaggerated  an  opinion  of  his  own  capacity,  to  act 
under  or  by  the  direction  of  any  man  whatever.  Be- 
sides, the  well-known  character  of  Choiseul  renders  it 
altogether  incredible  that  he  could  have  been  long  and 
deeply  engaged  in  a  plot  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
Europe.  The  duke  was  the  type  of  the  French  gen- 
tilhommes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  possessed 
'  the  incredulity,  the  grace,  the  vanity,  the  courage, 
and  that  levity  which  would  have  sacrificed  the  dear- 
est interests  to  the  pleasure  of  an  epigram,  and  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  French  noblesse  in  the 
former  part  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign.  He  was  too  frivo- 
lous to  be  capable  of  nourishing  in  his  heart  for  years 
a  deep  scheme  of  malice  ;  nor  did  he  honour  or  value 
the  Jesuits  enough  to  make  them  the  object  of  a 
mortal  enmity.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  Count  of 
Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister,  ne  ridiculed  the  sort 
of  passion  with  which  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  perse- 
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cuted  the  sons  of  Loyola.  "  Ce,  Monsieur,"  they 
would  say,  "  a  done  toujours  un  Jesuite  a  cheyal  sur 
le  ncz/*  • 

However,  it  is  evident  that  Choiseul  could  not  be 
the  man  to  protect  the  Jesuits :  it  is  evident  that,  to 
please  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  to  court  public 
opinion,  he  must  have  snewn  himself  unfavourable  to 
the  fathers,  and  must  have  pursued  them  with  his  sar- 
casms. It  is  also  certain  that  afterwards  he  became  their 
enemy,  not  out  of  hatred,  but  rather  to  comply  with 
Charles  III/s  wishes,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  have  them  expelled 
from  France,  and  ultimately  abolished.  The  duke  ren- 
ders our  assertions  incontestable,  when,  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  king,  after  having  reminded  him  that 
he  had  not  been  the  man  who  had  commenced  the 
great  measure  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  adds, 
**  Tour  Majesty  knows  well  that,  although  it  has  been 
said  that  I  have  laboured  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  ....  I  have  in  no  way,  either  at  a  distance 
or  on  the  spot,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  taken 
any  step  with  this  intent."  And  he  finishes  by  saying, 
that  only  at  a  later  period,  after  he  had  known  them, 
he  liad  become  their  enemy.  When,  then,  the  duke 
made  application  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  nomination  of 
a  vicar-general  who  should  reside  in  France,  with 
authority  independent  of  the  General,  he  was  person- 
ally indifferent  in  the  question. 

It  is  well  known  what  answer  the  General,  Ricci, 
made  to  this  application — "  Sint  ut  sunt  aut  non  sint," 
Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  be  no  longer. 

The  parliament  first  abolished  and  suppressed  all 
the  congregations,  those  powerful  engines  of  the 
order ;  then,  on  the  6th  of  August  1762,  it  declared 
that  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  was  opposed  to  all 
authority,  spiritual  and  temporal,   ecclesiastical    and 

*  state  Papers  and  ^fanuscripts  qf  the  Duke  of  Choiseul.     See  St 
Priest,  \\  IS. 
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civil,  and  was  calculated  to  render  them  entirely- 
independent  of  such  authority  by  all  sort  of  means, 
and  even  to  favour  their  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment; it  therefore  declared  that  the  order  should 
be  irrevocably  and  for  ever  expelled  from  the  king- 
dom.* In  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  eighty- 
four  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  were  shut  up.  The  fathers 
were  expelled  from  all  their  houses,  their  properties 
were  confiscated ;  "f  each  individual,  however,  bemg  al- 
lowed a  small  income  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
being  permitted  for  the  moment  to  reside  in  France, 
separately,  and  as  secular  clergymen.  This  permis- 
sion was  withdrawn  two  years  after,  and  in  1764,  the 
repugnance  of  Louis  X V.  having  been  overcome,  the 
Jesuits  were  ordered  to  quit  the  French  territories. 

But  a  more  serious  and  unexpected  calamity  befel 
the  Company  only  three  years  after.  Till  the  present 
moment,  the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans  had  boasted 
of  their  defeats  and  persecution,  and  had  haughtily 
proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  they  were 
only  persecuted  by  the  philosophic  spirit  which  had 
pervaded  Europe,  and  which,  its  principal  aim  being 
the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion,  had  begun  by 
attacking  its  firmest  bulwark — the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Pombal  and  Choiseul  were  but  the  emissaries  of  Vol- 
taire; Joseph  and  Louis,  indolent  and  voluptuous 
monarchs,  entirely  under  the  guidance  and  yoke  of  the 
two  ministers.  But  what  had  they  to  say,  now  that 
they  were  going  to  be  expelled  from  the  dominions  of 
a  kmg  not  only  adverse  to  the  philosophers,  not  only 
a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  but,  till  the  present  moment, 
the  friend  and  the  protector  of  the  Order  ?  What  had 
they  to  say  against  this  exemplary  Christian,  Charles 
IIL  of  Spain,  loyal,  frank,  virtuous,  chaste,  and  irre- 

*  See  Banke^  toL  ii.  p.  447 ;  Cr6t.  vol.  v.  p.  274. 

+  The  property  which  the  Jesuits  pjossessed  in  France  was  estimated 
at  fifty-eight  millions  of  francs ;  but  in  that  sum,  says  Cr6tineau,  must 
not  be  included  the  alms  which  were  given  to  the  Maisons  Professes, 
They  possess  fifty-eight  millions,  and  sals,  for  cUms  /    Oh  1  holy  poverty  1 
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proachable,  as  he  was  ?  Narrow-minded,  indeed,  he 
may  have  been,  but  no  less  clear-sighted,  active,  and 
considerate  ;  self-willed  rather  than  disposed  to 
succumb  to  the  influence  of  an^  person ;  and  if  he  can 
be  reproached  with  anything,  it  were  with  the  fault  of 
having  been  rather  partial  to  that  nursery  of  m<mks 
and  nuns  which  infested  Spain,  and  for  one  or  other 
of  whom  he  was  continually  petitioning  Rome  for  a 
canonisation.  Tet  this  man,  more  than  uiy  other, 
contributed  to  the  abohtion  of  the  order. 

The  motives  which  induced  Charles  to  take  such  a 
decided  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Society  are  not 
very  well  ascertained,  and  the  two  parties  attribute  it 
to  different  causes.  We  will  try  to  throw  some  new 
light  on  this  obscure  affair.  As  every  one,  in  the 
absence  of  proofs,  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  conjectures,  we  beg  leave  to  give  our  own  also.  We 
begin  by  relating  the  facts. 

The  long  and  ample  cloaks,  and  the  low,  large- 
brimmed  hats,  worn  at  this  epoch  in  Spain,  served  to 
facilitate  the  perpetration  of  many  crimes,  and  to 
conceal  the  criminals.  Squillace,  the  king's  prime 
minister,  by  Charles's  order,  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  them;  but  the  populace  of 
Madrid  broke  out  in  insurrection,  beseiged  the  minis- 
ter in  his  house,  pulled  it  down,  repulsed  the  Walloon 
guards  which  had  marched  against  them,  and  obliged 
the  king,  whose  exhortation  they  despised,  to  retire 
for  the  moment  from  Madrid.  The  revolt  lasted  for 
several  days,  when  the  Jesuits,  mingling  amongst  the 
rioters,  appeased  them  in  a  moment  with  the  greatest 
facility.  This  revolt,  which  happened  in  1766,  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Emeute  des  Chapeaux, 

This  outbreaK,  which  had  no  result,  was  entirely 
forgotten,  when,  on  the  2d  of  April  1767,  appeared  a 
royal  proclamation  abolishing  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  peninsula,  and  expelling  them  from  the  Spanish 
monarchy.    Let  the  reader  imagine  the  astonishment 
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TYhich  the  proclamation  produced  throaghoat  Europe, 
and  the  consternation  and  despair  into  which  it  threw 
the  Jesuits.  What  had  happened  that  could  furnish  a 
motive  for  such  a  harsh  and  most  seyere  measure? 
No  sign  of  change  had  been  the  precursor  of  the 
storm ;  no  warning  had  been  giyen  to  the  Jesuits ;  no 
signs  of  enmity  had  been  shewn  to  them.  The  pro- 
clamation not  only  was  silent  as  to  the  motives  which 
had  elicited  it,  but  forbade  every  man  to  appreciate 
and  discuss  either  the  measure  or  its  causes ;  and  this 
redoubled  the  astonishment  and  the  curiosity.  Let  us 
try  to  penetrate  this  mystery.  First  of  idi  we  shall 
give  the  reasons  which,  according  to  the  Marquis 
d'Ossun,  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
were  adduced  to  him  by  Charles  himself,  as  having 
induced  him  to  the  suppre^ion  of  the  order. 

"  Charles  pledged  his  honour  to  the  Marquis  d'Ossun 
that  he  had  never  entertained  any  personsu  animosity 
against  the  Jesuits ;  that,  before  the  last  conspiracy,  he 
had  even  repeatedly  refused  to  sanction  any  measures 
inimical  to  them.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  been 
warned  by  confidential  advisers,  on  whose  word  he 
could  rely,  that,  ever  since  1759,  the  Jesuits  had  inces- 
santly traduced  his  government,  his  character,  and 
even  his  faith ;  his  reply  to  these  ministers  had  uni- 
formly been  that  he  believed  them  to  be  either 
prejudiced  or  ill-informed.  But  the  insurrection  of 
1766  had  opened  the  king's  eyes ;  Charles  was  con- 
vinced that  several  members  of  the  Society  had  been 
arrested  in  the  act  of  distributing  money  among  the 
populace.  After  they  had  prepared  the  way  by 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  citizens  with  insinuations 
against  the  government,  the  Jesuits  only  awaited  the 
signal  to  spring  the  mine.  The  first  opportunity  was 
sufficient,  and  they  were  contentwith  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts ; — ^in  one  instance,  the  form  of  a  hat  or  cloak ; 
in  another,  the  misconduct  of  an  intendant,  or  the 
knavery  of  a  corregidor.      The  attempt  (the  emetite  of 
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1766)  failed,  as  the  tumult  had  broken  out  on  Pain: 
Sunday.  The  time  fixed  upon  had  beeu  Holy  Thurs. 
day,  during  the  ceremonies  of  visiting  tho  churches, 
wKen  the  king  was  to  be  surprised  and  surrounded  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
motives  stated  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Marquis 
d'Ossun,  accompanied  by  a  reiterated  protest  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  said,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he 
appealed  to  judges  and  magistrates  of  the  most  incor- 
ruptible integrity ;  ho  even  reproached  himself  with 
having  been  too  lenient  to  such  a  dangerous  body,  and 
then  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  added,  '  I  have  learned  to 
know  them  too  well.' "  • 

These  aro  the  motives  aaagned  for  this  conduct  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  rest,  aa  may 
be  seen,  on  very  high  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  Jesuits  and  tlieir  friends  assert  that  the  whole 
affair  was  an  abominable  and  dishonourable  plot  of 
Choiseul,  They  pretend  that  the  duke  had  managed 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  Charles  an  autograph  letter 
supposed  to  be  written  by  the  General  of  tho  order  to 
a  provincial  in  Spain,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
Charles  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
and  that  the  throne  belonged  to  Don  Louis,  the  king's 
younger  brother,  and  that  it  was  this  letter  that  excited 
the  resentment  of  Charles,  Cr^tineau  affirms  that 
such  was  the  case.  "  Charles,  who  remained  a  fervent 
Christian,  would  not  have  destroyed  the  institute, 
but  that  they  affixed  upon  his  royal  escutcheon 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  .  .  .  This  fact  is  certified 
by  other  contemporary  testimonies,  and  by  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Company."  f  Ranko,  without  accusing 
either  party,  seems  to  incline  to  this  supposition,  and 
says,  "  Charles  III,  became  persuaded  that  it  was  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Jesuits  to  raise  his  brother  Don 

Xkapatchit  of  thtSlarquit  d'Oiaioi  to  the  Duke  of  CkoisetU.    Sea 
St  Priesl,  p.  34. 
+  Ci«t,  ToL  v.  p,  293. 
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Louis  to  the  throne  in  his  place."*  Now,  rejecting 
the  absurd  accusation  of  the  forgery  of  this  letter, 
which  many  reasons  render  altogether  impossible,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  character  of 
Choiseul,  and  adopting  the  version  of  Ranke  or  of 
Ossun,  there  still  remains  to  be  explained  the  enmity 
of  the  Jesuits  against  such  a  good  Roman  Catholic  as 
Charles ;  and  this  enmity,  no  historian,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  ever  attempted  to  explain.  Yet  this  is  the 
point  most  necessary  to  be  examined ;  because,  unless 
we  suppose  that  such  a  sagacious  and  clear-sighted 
man  as  Charles  III.,  after  a  year  of  strict  and  severe 
investigation,  came  to  the  serious  decision  of  con- 
demning the  Jesuits  solely  on  the  authority  of  a 
forged  letter,  without  any  other  proof  of  their  ill- 
will  to  him,  it  remains  certain  that  the  Jesuits 
were  guilty,  and  adverse  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. Whence,  we  repeat,  this  enmity  ?  By  consider- 
ing a  little  the  well-known  character  of  the  Jesuits,  we 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer  the  query. 

Every  one  who  directly,  or  indirectly  even,  opposes 
the  wishes  or  the  designs  of  the  Society,  is  regarded  as 
its  mortal  enemy,  and  every  enemy  must,  by  whatever 
means,  be  broken  down.  Charles,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  had  constantly  insisted  upon  the  canonisa- 
tion of  Palafox,  the  abhorred  opponent  of  the  Society — 
first  grief.  Charles  did  not  shew  the  Jesuits  any  par- 
ticular affection,  and  had  protected  and  befriended 
them  only  as  he  did  all  other  monastic  orders — second 
grief.  Charles  would  not  submit  as  his  predecessors 
had  done  to  the  influence  of  the  fathers,  and  his  con- 
fessor was  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  the  ancient 
and  implacable  enemy  of  the  Company — third  and 
most  serious  grief.  Now,  if  once  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Jesuits  had  reason  to  dislike  Charles,  all  is  easily 
explained.  Then  no  act  of  enmity  on  their  part 
ought  to  surprise  us.     They  would  not  have  hesitated 

*  Eaoke^  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 
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a  moment  to  spread  the  report  that  Charles  was  a 
bastard,  to  raise  a  conspiracy,  to  excite  the  people  to 
revolt,  and  to  endeavour  to  supplant  the  king  by  his 
younger  brother.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  how  Charles, 
after  obtaining  the  proofs  of  their  machinations,  be- 
came furious  against  them ;  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that,  from  pride  and  delicacy,  he  did  not  men- 
tion to  the  French  ambassador,  among  the  other 
causes  of  resentment  against  the  Jesuits,  that  of  their 
having  slandered  him  as  a  bastard  liable  to  be  de- 
throned. This  is  the  view  we  take  of  the  matter,  and 
we  doubt  if  the  conduct  of  Charles  can  be  explained 
in  any  other  plausible  way. 

Such,  in  our  opinion,  were  the  motives  which  induced 
the  pious  King  of  Spain  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  all 
his  estates.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished 
was  also  most  remarkable,  and  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. Immediately  after  Vemeute  des  chapeaux, 
which  seems  to  have  awakened  Charles's  suspicions, 
the  proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  commenced, 
and  were  continued  for  a  year  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  D'Aranda,  now  the  principal  minister,  con- 
ducted them.  He  neglected  no  precautions  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  plan.  He  took  great  care,  above 
all,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  should  have  no  suspicion 
of  his  projects.  The  king  and  his  ministers  admitted 
into  their  confidence  only  Don  Manuel  de  Roda,  an 
able  jurist,  and  previously  an  agent  of  Spain  in  Rome. 
D'Aranda  conferred  with  Moniiio  and  Campomanes, 
two  very  influential  magistrates,  in  a  singular  and 
romantic  manner.  They  repaired  separately  and 
unknown  to  one  another,  to  a  kind  of  ruined  house, 
worked  alone,  communicating  afterwards  only  with 
the  prime  minister,  who  either  transcribed  himself 
their  informations  or  intrusted  them  to  his  page,  who 
was  too  young  to  be  mistrusted.  Those  informations 
the  minister  carried  himself  to  the  king.*     Notwith- 

»  St  PrieBt,  p.  85. 
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standing  these  precautions,  it  seems  the  Jesuits  were 
not  altogether  ignorant  that  some  strange  measures 
were  contemplated  against  them.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  almost  incredible  that  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion, although  surrounded  with  mystery  and  secrecy, 
in  which  many  persons,  no  matter  of  what  measure  of 
discretion,  were  interrogated,  could  have  been  so  con- 
ducted that  not  a  word  should  have  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  fathers.  They  certainly  were  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  things,  and  were  periiaps  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  calamity  impending  over  their  heads. 
But  what  proves  that  they  must  have  had  some  inti- 
mation of  what  was  going  on,  is,  that  some  short  time 
before  their  expulsion  they  had  requested  of  the  king 
the  confirmation  of  thoir  privileges,  and  had  removed 
their  papers  and  their  money  .• 

When  all  measures  were  ready,  despatches  were 
sent  from  Madrid  to  all  the  governors  of  all  the 
Spanish  possessions  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and 
throughout  all  the  peninsula.  These  despatches, 
signed  by  the  king,  and  counter-signed  by  D*Aranda, 
were  sealed  with  three  seals.  On  the  second  envelop 
was  written,  "  Under  pain  of  death,  you  shall  not  open 
this  despatch  but  on  the  2d  April  1767,  towards  the 
closing  of  the  day."t  The  orders  to  be  executed  in 
the  different  places,  on  the  2d  of  April,  were  all  of  the 
same  tenor.  The  alcaldes  were  enjoined,  on  the  severest 
penalties  (Cretineau  says  on  pain  of  death),  immediately 
to  enter  the  establislunents  of  the  Jesuits  armed,  to 
take  possession  of  them,  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  their 
convents,  and  to  transport  them  within  twenty-four 
hours  as  prisoners  to  such  ports  as  were  designated. 
The  fathers  were  to  embark  instantly,  leaving  their 
papers  under  seal,  and  carrying  away  with  them  only 
a  breviary,  a  purse,  and  some  apparel. :(    The  orders 

*  See  in  Eanke,  vol.  u.  p.  447,  a  note,  where  he  quotes  »  passage  of  a 
MS. 
t  Cr6t.  vol.  v.p.  29C. 
t  St  Priest,  p.  36;  Cr^t.  toL  t.  p.  29T* 
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were  executed  everywhere  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
BJx  thousand  Jesuits  were  very  soon  floating  at  the 
eauie  time  on  the  waste  ocean  on  their  way  to  tlie 
coast  of  Italy. 

Charles  had  not  notified  his  intentions  either  to  the 
French  Court,  the  indiscretion  of  whose  minister  he 
feared,  or  to  the  Coiirt  of  Rome,  which  he  knew  would 
thwart  the  measure  witli  all  its  might.  Neither  o£ 
these  courts  was  informed  of  the  fact  tiil  after  it  was 
accomplished.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  old 
and  infirm  Clement  XIII.  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  His 
spirits  were  broken  down  by  the  misfortunes  that  had 
ijefallen  his  Jesuits.  Already,  after  thoir  expulMon 
from  Franco,  he  had  declared  that  the  decree  which 
banished  them  was  null  and  void,  adding,  "  We  repel 
the  grave  injury  offered  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Hcly 
See,  and  we  declare  in  the  plenitude  of  our  c^ain 
knowledge,  certa  scientia,  that  the  institution  of  .the 
Jesuits  is  in  the. highest  degree  pious  and  holy."*  In 
the  present  circumstances  he  a^ain  attempted  to  shel- 
ter the  children  of  his  predilection  under  the  mantle 
of  his  infallibihty,  and  addressed  to  the  King  of 'S^iiun 
a  brief,  in  which  we  read  as  follows :  "  Of  aU  the  mB- 
fertuaes  that  have  afflicted  us  during  the  nine  years  of 
Mr-  unhappy  pontificate,  the  most  sensible  to  our 
paternal  heart  has  becnthat  inflicted  by  the  hand- of 
your  Majesty.     So  you,  too,  my  son,  (it  quoqiie  JUvmi, 

■  so  the  Catholic  King  Charles  III,,  who  is  so  dear'to-pur 

■  heai't;  Alls  up  the  chalice  of  our  suffering,  coQdeBUU 
H  Our  old  age  to  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  precipitates  us 
H  -into  the  grave.  The  pious'  Spanish  king  ....  thtnkB 
H  of  destroying  an  institution  so  useful,  so  meritorious 
I  for  the  Church,  and  which  owes  its  origin  and  its 
H            splendour  to  those  saints  and  heroes  whom  God  chose 

■  in  the  Spanish  nation  for  His  greater  glory"  (this 
I  rather  savours  of  Jesuit  composition).  . .  .  j  "  We  call 
I  God  and  men  to  witneaa,  that  the  Society  is  not  only 
^L  •  Crfit.  vol.  V.  p.  284, 
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innocent  of  all  crime,  but  that  it  is  pious,  usefal,  holy, 
in  its  pursuits,  in  its  laws,  in  its  maxims  J'*  Charles 
answered  that  he  alone  knew  the  crimes  of  the  Society, 
and  that  he  would  keep  them  concealed  in  his  own 
breast,  to  spare  Christendom  a  great  scandal,  f  Cle- 
ment returned  to  his  tears,  and  this  was  all  that  was 
left  him  to  do  in  favour  of  his  children. 

However,  there  was  a  man  in  Rome  who  would  not 
-witness  the  ruin  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  without 
attempting  a  desperate  effort  to  save  it.  This  man 
was  Ricci,  the  General.  Ricci  was  a  morose,  obstinate, 
and  narrow-minded  bigot,  extremely  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  altogether  incapable  of  appreciating 
either  circumstances  or  persons.  Unlike  Acquaviva, 
he  placed  all  his  glory  in  never  yielding  an  inch  of 
ground;  and  to  partial  loss,  he  preferred  an  entire 
ruin.  Acquaviva  would  have  by  some  timely  conces- 
sion deferred  for  a  while  the  impending  storm.  Ricci 
accelerated  its  march  by  his  intractability.  "  Let 
them  be  as  they  are,  or  not  at  all" — ^these  words 
shew  the  man.  ^  And  now  that  his  disciples  were 
expelled  from  a  part  of  Europe,  he,  to  save  the  So- 
ciety, if  possible,  decided  upon  sacrificing  some  thou- 
sands of  individuals.  Either  the  persecution,  which  he 
studied  to  render  more  cruel,  and  in  some  measure 
effective,  would  bring  the  Pope,  the  other  sovereigns, 
or  the  different  populations,  to  some  acts  of  energy,  to 
retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  order,  or  it  must  incur  the 
last  distressful  consequences.  He  would  submit  to 
every  extremity  rather  than  to  humiliation.  In  con- 
sequence, he  obliged  Torrigiani,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
kept  under  a  severe  yoke  (if  the  Cardinal  received, 
or  had  received  money,  we  can  understand  it),  to 
write  to  the  Spanish  minister  that  his  Holiness  would 
not  permit  the  Jesuits  to  land  on  his  estates.  Charles 
paid  Uttle  attention  to  the  letter,  and  gave  orders  to 

*  See  it  in  Cretineau,  vol.  v.  p.  301. 
t  Ibid. 
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the  commander  of  the  fleet  to  land  them^  if  necessary^ 
by  force  of  arms. 

Torrigiani  obeyed  Ricci's  injunction  to  the  letter. 
When  after  some  days'  sailing  the  first  vessels  arrived 
before  Civita  Veochia,  they  were  received  by  cannon 
shot.  The  poor  Jesuits,  who  thought  they  were  near 
the  end  of  their  sufferings,  and  had  smiled  at  the 
sight  of  the  promised  land,  were  furious  when  they 
saw  themselves  rejected  from  a  country  in  which  they 
knew  that  their  General  had  the  utmost  influence, 
and  loudly  accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  all 
their  miseries.  The  Spanish  c(HQmander,  not  wiping 
to  employ  violence,  and  to  land  by  force  of  arms, 
coasted  away  towards  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  but  there 
too  they  were  refused  a  landing.  A  similar  fate  was 
reserved  for  them  on  their  first  approach  to  Corsica; 
and  only  after  having  been  for  six  long  months  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  were  those  unfortu- 
nate monks,  decimated  by  illness,  fatigue,  and  old  age, 
permitted  to  disembark  in  Corsica,  lately  ceded  by 
Genoa  to  France,  and  where  Paoli  at  that  same 
moment  had  begun  to  fight  for  independence. 

The  King  of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  both 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  former  in  the  month  of 
November  1767,  the  latter  in  the  beginning  of  1768,. 
resorted  to  the  same  measures  as  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  their  estates. 

At  the  news  of  these  repeated  outrages,  as  he  con- 
sidered them,  the  old  Pope,  driven  to  extremities, 
and  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  resolved  on  an  act  of 
vigour,  to  test  what  the  Supreme  Pontiff  could  do  for 
the  sons  of  his  predilection.  It  seems  that  he  could  not 
summon  courage  enough  to  strike  the  blow  against 
France,  Spain,  or  Naples,  but  he  thought  he  could 
dare  anything  against  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  did 
not  view  him  in  the  light  of  a  grandson  of  France  and 
infant  of  Spain,  but  as  a  Farnese,  over  Avhose  dukedom 
the  Roman  See  had  always,  if  not  exercised,  at  least 
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claimed,  the  right  of  suzerainty.  In  this  persuasion, 
he  published  a  "  monitorium,"  wherein  he  pronounced 
ecclesiastical  censures  against  his  vassal,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  forfeited  his  estates.  Charles  and 
Louis  were  aghast  at  the  boldness  of  the  old  Pope, 
and  although  the  indolent  Louis  shewed  no  great  re- 
solution to  resent  the  insult,  Choiseul  and  Charles 
contrived  to  stir  up  his  indignation,  representing  to 
him  the  scorn  which  would  £ul  on  tli^  house  of  Bour- 
bon, if  a  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant  (Clement)  should 
insult  with  impunity  a  grandson  of  St  Ix)uis.*  In  con- 
sequence, the  ambassadors  of  the  three  courts,  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  had  orders  to  present  to  the  Pope 
a  memorial,  asking  him  to  revoke  the  «  monitorium  * 
or  to  expect  to  see  some  of  his  estates  confiscated^ 
Torrigiani  and  the  Jesuit  partisans,  who  knew  the 
demand  that  was  going  to  be  addressed  to  the  Pope, 
fearing  lest  the  old  man  should  yield,  represented  to 
him  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  uprear  again  the 
tiara,  humbled  by  Benedict  XIV.,  before  the  secular 
powers,  and  made  him  even  descry  in  the  distance 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  an  honour  which  the  enthu- 
siastic and  pious  Pope  would  have  wished  above  all 
things.  Clement  accordingly,  when  the  ambassadors 
presented  themselves  for  the  appointed  audience,  would 
hardly  deign  to  look  at  the  memorial ;  and  when  they 
spoke  of  reprisals,  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  broken  voice — "  The  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  treated  like  the  lowest  of  mankind.  True 
that  he  has  neither  armies  nor  cannon,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  possessions ;  but  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  compel  him  to  act 
against  his  conscience."  f 

The  moment  this  answer  was  made  known  to  the 
raonarchs,  the  troops  of  the  French  king  seized  on 
Avignon,  those  of  the  King  of  Naples  on  Pontecorvo 

♦  St  Priest,  p.  43. 

+  See  St  Priest,  p.  45 ;  Cra.  vol.  t.  p.  312. 
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and  Benerento,  all  possessions  belonging  to  the 
Roman  states. 

At  such  distressful  news  the  poor  Pope  was  over- 
come by  grief,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  unable  to 
offer  any  material  resistance,  resolved  to  endure 
patiently  tlioso  injuries,  but  not  to  yield  to  threaten- 
ing ;  and  he  remained  firm  in  his  deter minatioa,  al- 
though the  Romans  loudly  murmured  against  him, 
and  menaced  and  offered  insult  to  the  Jesuit  party 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  public  calamities.  The  Pope's 
position  became  more  and  more  desperate  every  day, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  single  friend 
left.  To  whom  could  he  now  turn  for  aid  ?  Genoa, 
Modena,  Venice,  nay,  all  the  Itahan  states,  took  part 
against  him.  Once  more  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
Austria.  He  wrote  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
that  she  was  his  only  consolation  on  earth  ;  she  would 
aurely  not  permit  that  his  old  age  should  be  oppressed 
bj  acts  of  violence."  But  the  empress  answered  him 
that  the  affair  was  one  concerning  not  religion,  but 
state  policy,  and  that  she  could  not  interfere  without 
ifljustice. 

Nor  was  this  the  greatest  affliction  reserved  for  tlie 
old  pontiff.  While  Clement  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
^ief,  in  the  beginning  of  1769  the  ambassadors  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples  presented  themselves,  one 
after  the  other,  before  him,  and  demanded  the  irrevo- 
cable suppression  of  the  whole  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Pope,  on  heai'ing  the  proposal,  was  stupified,  and 
remained  for  some  time  speechless.  When  he  had 
recovered  some  composure,  he  answered,  in  a  broken 
and  faltering  voice,  that  he  would  soon  make  known 
his  intentions,  and  called  a  consistoi-y  for  the  3d  of 
February.  But  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  on 
which  that  consistory  was  to  assemble,  lie  was  seized 
with  a  convulsion,  in  which  he  expired.f  The  Jesuits 
have  extolled  the  virtues  and  the  iioliness  of  tliia  Pope 
•  Rauke,  ml.  ii,  P.  448.  t  ^^^ 
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to  the  skies,  and  consider  him  as  the  best  friend  the 
order  ever  had ;  while  the  philosophers,  in  their  spe- 
culations, have  attributed  to  him  the  ultimate  ruin  of 
the  Society,  on  account  of  his  obstinate  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  reform. 

Canova  has  immortalised  the  memory  of  Rizzonico 
by  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  monuments  which  have 
a  place  in  St  Peter's.  Strangers  go  there  to  admire 
the  chaste  and  pure  figure  of  rehgion  weeping  over 
bis  tomb,  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  vigilant  Hon, 
the  imposing  calmness  of  the  sleeping  one,  and  the 
admirable  execution  of  the  whole  group. 

With  Clement  XIII.  the  Popes  lost  all  independence 
as  secular  princes,  and,  as  such,  have  been  ever  after 
at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest  secular  power  that  has 
wished  to  domineer  over  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

1773. 
ABOLITIO^  OF  THE  OBDB&. 

After  the  death  of  Olement  XIII.,  all  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  employed  to  secure  that 
the  choice  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  should  fall  on  a 
man  adverse  to  the  Company  of  Jesus,  as  all  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  that  body  were  directed  to  bring 
about  the  contrary  result.  While  D'Aubeterre,  the 
French  ambassador,  speaking  also  in  the  name  of 
Spain  and  Naples,  was  reiterating  that  an  election  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  would 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  See,  thus  endeavouring 
to  intimidate  the  more  pusillanimous  of  the  cardinals, 
Ricci  was  hurrying  about  from  place  to  place,  implor- 
ing the  one,  threatening  the  others  with  the  wrath  of 
Ood,  and  freely  distributing  presents  and  money  when 
necessary.  At  daybreak  he  was  on  foot,  traversing 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  mixing  with  all  classes  of 
the  people.  He  visited  their  eminences,  their  confessors, 
their  varlets,  not  omitting  some  of  the  fashionable 

ladies,     the spiritual   friends    of    the    Emminen- 

tissimi!  He  and  Torrigiani  gave  out,  and  repeated 
with  great  indignation  and  affected  dignity,  that  it  would 
be  to  the  eternal  shame  and  confusion  of  the  Sacred 
College  to  renounce  their  independence,  and  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  imperious  sovereigns. 

The    Court   of  Rome  was   divided   at   the   time 
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into  two  parties ; — ^the  Zelanti,  who  laboured  to  mam- 
tain  all  the  priyileges  of  the  Church  in  their  integrity  « 
and  full  extent ;  and  the  Regalisti,  or  the  adherents  of 
the  crowns,  who  considered  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  must  be  sought  in  wise  concihation.  Thirteen 
days  after  Clement's  demise,  the  Conclaye  assembled, 
and  the  Zelanti,  notwithstanding  D'Aubeterre's  in- 
sinuations and  menaces,  attempted  to  electa  Pope  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Spanish  cardinals.  They 
nearly  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Cardinal  Ghigi, 
one  of  them,  having  missed  his  nomination  omy 
by  two  votes.  Then  the  struggle  for  the  nomi- 
nation began  again  more  seriously.  Choiseul,  and  still 
more  than  he,  Charles  III.,  being  determined  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  were  resolved  not  to  give  their  ^ 
assent  to  the  election  of  a  Pope,  unless  they  should 
have  a  good  assurance  that  he  would  abolish  the 
Society.  The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  in 
Borne,  and  above  all,  the  French  and  Spanish  cardi- 
nals, were  ordered  to  endeavour  to  effect  this  result. 
But  the  person  to  whom  was  as^gned,  by  the  Bour- 
bons, the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Conclave,  was 
Cardinal  de  Bernis.  Bernis  was  a  man  endowed  with 
many  noble  qualities,  but  vain,  ostentatious,  and  de- 
voured above  all  with  the  desire  of  playing  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  He  had  been  first  minister  of  Louis  X v., 
had  been  supplanted  by  his  proteg^  Choiseul,  who 
sent  him  back  to  his  Bishopric  of  Alby,  and  who  now 
intrusted  to  him  the  delicate  mission  of  choosing  a 
successor  to  St  Peter.  We  say  choosing,  because,  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  Choiseul  told  him  that  such  would 
certainly  be  his  mission,  and  the  cardinal  entered  the 
Conclave  fully  convinced  that  on  him  alone  rested  the 
choice  of  the  future  pontiff.  He  was  confident  that 
the  authority  of  the  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  his  own  pleasing  and  insinuating  mannet, 
would  be  irresistible.  "  His  affability,"  says  St  Priest, 
"which  Avas  a  little  theatrical,  but  always  winning. 
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seemed  to  transport  tlie  Court  of  Louia  XV.  into  the 
midst  of  the  gloomy  apartments  of  the  Vatican."  On 
entering  the  Conclave,  Eernis,  in  the  most  courteous  and 
modest  manner,  and  without  shewing  any  pretension  of 
a  desire  to  exercise  any  empire  over  the  holy  College, 
stud  to  his  colleagues,  "  France  has  only  the  desire  of 
seeing  raised  to  tlie  papal  throne  a  wise  and  temperate 
prince,  who  may  entertain  the  respect  due  to  the  great 
powers.  The  choice  of  the  Sacred  College  can  only 
rest  upon  vii-tue,  since  it  shines  forth  in  each  one  of  its 
members.  But  virtue  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Who 
could  surpass  Clement  XIII.  in  rehgion  and  purity  of 
doctrine :  His  intentions  were  excellent ;  neverthe- 
less, during  his  reign,  the  Church  was  disturbed  and 
shaken  to  its  centre.  Let  your  eminences  restore 
concord  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  States, 
and  bring  back  peace  to  Christendom,  and  France  will 
be  content."  *  As  jin  inducement  to  the  cardinals  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  Bernis  had 
permission  to  promise  in  their  names  the  restitution  of 
Avignon,  Pontecorvo,  and  Benevento ;  and  it  may  be 
well  supposed  that  ho  made  the  most  of  the  permis- 
aon.  To  this,  the  Zelanti  and  the  Jesuit  party  an- 
swered, that  in  the  election  of  the  supremo  chief  of  the 
Church,  no  considerations  should  bo  regarded  but  the 
good  of  religion,  and  that  the  electors  ought  to  listen 
to  no  advice,  hut  implore  fervently  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  follow  liia  inspiration.  Dc  Bernis'  position  hecsune 
rather  embarrassing.  Charles  III.,  it  seems,  proposed 
to  bind  the  future  Pope  by  a  mritten  promise  to  abolish 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  But  when  D'Aubeterre  pro- 
posed to  Bernis  this  arrangement,  the  cardinal  drew 
back  ;  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  be  an  ac- 
complice in  lowering  so  much  the  Tiara.  Ho  refused 
to  make  any  such  proposals,  adding,  with  justice,  that 
Hothing  could  secm'e  the  execution  of  the  conti'aet,  and 
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that  a  cardinal  who  was  capable  of  pledging  himself 
beforehand  to  such  a  contract,  would  dishonour  his 
future  pontificate,  as  everything  must  ultimately  come 
to  hght  ;*  and  although  the  ambassadors  insisted  anew 
with  more  pressing  instances,  Bernis  remained  firm  in 
his  opinion,  that  such  conduct  was  disgraceful  and  ijle- 
gal.  Aubeterre  endeavoured  to  overcome  his  repug- 
nance by  all  sorts  of  arguments,  and  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  on  the  11th  of  April,  we  find  the 
following  passage  :  "  I  know  well  that  I  am  unable  to 
be  the  casuist  of  your  eminence;  but  let  your  emi- 
nence consult  Cardinal  Ganganelli,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated theologians  of  this  country,  and  who  has  never 
been  accused  of  professing  a  lax  morality."  f 

While  the  cardinals  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
supreme  and  all-important  affair  of  choosing  the  chief 
of  their  Church,  they,  the  Jesuits,  the  ambassadors, 
and  all  Rome,  were  on  a  sudden  thrown  into  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  expectation.  Joseph  XL,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  accompanied  by  liis  brother  Leopold,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  arrived  in  Rome.  Possessed  of 
real  personal  merit,  Joseph  disdained  ostentation,  and 
appeared  among  the  citizens  of  the  eternal  city  with 
all  the  studied  and  striking  contrast  of  an  incognito,  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor,  under  the  modest  title  of 
Count  of  Falkestein.  He  mixed  among  the  Romans 
without  a  suite,  wearing  no  decoration,  and  without  any 
pomp.  Yet  his  presence  in  Rome  produced  a  great 
sensation. 

There  are  in  almost  every  nation  certain  tradi- 
tions, which  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, tacitly  without  any  apparent  effort  by  any 
person  to  transmit  them,  which,  however,  pass  to  the 

*  St  Priest,  p.  58. 

+  Cr6t.  vol.  V.  p.  326.  He  quotes  the  No.  14  of  the  Lettres  inedites  D*A 
hetei're.    We  have  not  an  opportunity  of  verifying  these  letters,  and  mi 
rest  on  his  authority.     St  Priest  says  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  - 
Bernis  who  promised  to  the  ambassadors  to  consult  GtenganelU;  b, 
however  it  is,  what  appears  incontestable  is,  that  Ganganelli  was  oou 
salted. 
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remotest  posterity  as  if  by  intuition,  and  form  part 
of  the  moral  life  of  a.  people.  Such  is  in  Rome  the 
tradition,  more  or  less  correct,  of  a  republic,  and  of 
emperors,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  heai-t  of  eveij 
inhabitant  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Very  few 
people  are  recorded  in  liistory  to  have  fought  as  we 
HomaiiB  lately  did.  But  I  doubt  much  that  we  would 
have  so  fought  even  for  the  same  pi'iz& — -liberty  and 
independence — in  the  name  of  prince  or  king,  or  any 
title  in  Christendom,  or,  indeed,  in  any  name  except 
that  of  the  republic,  and  it  may  bo  that  of  an  emperor.' 
Joseph,  although  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  anxious  to 
respect  the  scruples  of  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
was  a  philosopher,  meditating  already  part  of  those 
reforms  he  shortly  after  effected ;  and  the  moraent  he 
came  within  sight  of  Rome,  he  decided  upon  humbling 
her  pride,  and  putting  some  restraint  upon  her  immo- 
derate pretensions.  When  in  Rome,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, he  was  courted  by  all  parties,  and  his  support 
was  eagerly  sought  by  every  ono,  and  especially  bv 
the  Zeianti  and  the  Jesuits,  Every  one  waited  with 
impatience  to  see  the  part  he  would  take  in  the  con- 
test. But  the  young  prince  was,  or  affected  to  be,  in- 
different to  the  paltry  question  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
was  then  paramount ;  and  in  speaking  of  it,  he  oftea 
repeated  that  he  wondered  that  the  fate  of  some  thou- 
sand monks  should  cause  so  much  uneasiness  to  such 
powerful  sovereigns.  Although  he  spoke  of  the  Je- 
suits with  the  greatest  contempt,  nevertheless  the 
fathers  hoped  that  they  might  claim  him  as  their  par- 
tisan ;  an  opinion  which  Joseph  took  care  soon  to  dis- 
sipate. While  Tisiting  the  different  monuments  of 
Rome,  he  went  also  to  the  Gesti,  the  principal  and  most 
magnificent  establishment  of  the  order.  The  fathers 
soon  gathered  round  him  in  the  most  respectful  and 

'  In  the  time  of  onr  short  repnblio,  we  were  once  moved  to  team  bj 
Blueing  Hime  Trastererlni  throw  off  their  bats,  and  apODijuieoual;,  iritli- 
out  being  t'lld  or  taugdt,  gn  and  kiss  these  niagioai  and  o -—-J 


'Q  feel  moved  in  writing  them. 
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humble  attitude;  and  the  General,  approaching  him, 
and  prostrating  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet  with  the 
most  profound  humility,  was  going  to  address  him, 
when  Joseph,  without  allowing  him  to  go  on,  abruptly 
asked  him  when  he  was  going  to  relinquish  his  habit. 
Hicci  turned  pale,  and  muttered  some  inarticulate 
words ;  he  confessed  that  the  times  were  rmj  hard 
for  him  and  for  his  brethren,  but  that  they  trvsted  in 
God  and  in  the  future  holy  Father,  whose  infallibility 
would  be  for  ever  compromised  if  he  destroyed  an 
order  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  so  many  of 
his  predecessors.  The  emperor  smiled;  and  bdng 
then  in  the  church,  and  chancing  at  the  moment  to  fix 
his  regards  on  a  statue  of  Ignatius  of  massive  silver, 
and  glittering  with  precious  stones,  exclaimed  against 
the  prodigious  sum  it  must  have  cost.  "  Sire,"  stam- 
mered the  Father  General,  "this  statue  has  been 
erected  with  the  money  of  the  friends  of  the  Society." 
"  Say  rather,"  replied  Joseph,  "  with  the  profit  of  the 
Indies,"  and  departed,  leaving  the  fathers  in  the 
utmost  grief  and  dejection.*  Joseph,  assuming,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  marked  tone  of  superiority  over  the 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  BourboH,  affected  the  same 
indifference  as  to  the  election  of  a  Pope,  which  he  con- 
sidered, as  he  said,  of  Uttle  moment,  and  unworthy  of 
occupying  the  attention  of  a  monarch  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and,  to  prove  by  deeds  the  sincerity  of  his 
words,  he  gave  orders  to  the  Cardinal  Pozzo-Bonelli, 
his  minister,  neither  to  support  nor  oppose  any  can- 
didate. 

The  cardinals  were  distressed  at  this  marked  indif- 
ference of  the  only  Catholic  sovereign  of  rank  who 
was  then  on  good  terms  with  Rome ;  and  wishing  to 
try  whether  mej  could  not  attract  the  young  prince 
to  the  Holy  See,  by  shewing  him  some  extraordinary 
mark  of  respect  and  devotion,  in  general  so  flattering 
to  the  youthful  mind,  they,  violating  all  their  rules 

♦  St  Priest,  p.  55. 
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and  placid  conduct.  His  principal  occupation  ttob  the 
study  of  theology,  in  wliicn  lie  became  s,  proficient  and 
able  professor.  But  his  long  meditation  upon  this 
science  did  not  inspire  liim  with  a  spii-it  of  fanaticism 
and  persecution,  btit,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  love  for  his  fellow-men ;  and,  what  ap- 
pears still  more  rare,  he  did  not  in  the  least  alter  las 
jovial  and  agreeable  manners.  !Nor  did  he,  plunged 
as  he  was  in  the  study  of  divinity,  become  insensible  to 
the  cliarms  of  nature,  or  to  the  attractions  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  delighted  in  natural  history,  and  spent  many 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  dissecting  insects,  or  in  collect- 
ing plants.  He  cultivated  literature  with  some  success; 
and  if  he  was  not  a  judicious  connoisseur,  he  certainly 
was  a  warm  protector  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  pas»oii^ 
ately  fond  of  music'  One  of  his  masters  had  once 
said  of  hira  in  this  particular,  "  Ho  wonder  he  loves 
music,  seeing  that  everything  in  his  mind  is  in  har- 
mony."t  From  his  earliest  youth,  Lorenzo  conceived 
hopes  of  rising  to  an  estraordinary  station  in  life ;  and 
his  ambition,  which  was  ardent  and  persevering,  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  destined  by  Providence  to  pcr- 
fonn  extraordinary  deeds ;  which  persuasion  gave  to 
all  his  conduct  the  characteristic  turn  of  a  mysterious 
reliance  on  the  future.  When  his  parents  dissuaded 
him  from  entering  the  cloister,  Lorenzo,  although  he 
was  then  very  young,  answered  that  a  monk's  frock 
had  often  preceded  the  purple,  and  that  the  two  last 
Sistuses  had  issued  from  the  convents  of  St  Francis 
Indeed,  he  cherished  the  memory  of  Padre  Felice,  of 
that  Sistus  who,  even  in  our  own  day,  is  remembered 
by  all  the  Italians,  but,  above  all,  by  the  lowest  classes, 
ivith  a  loving  veneration.  Like  Sistus,  Ganganelli 
shewed  htUe  inchnation  for  the  aristocracy,  and  courted 


mentino,  aud  which  u  ibe  ndmirtition  c 

-(-  Sea  Banke,  voL  iL  p.  449,  in  a  [ 
la  guoiglia  e  It  op«ie  di  Cl«iiieats," 
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and  even  abandoned  Homo  the  same  evening,  and  set 
out  for  Naples  to  avoid  the  fetes  prepared  for  him. 

The  cardinals,  when  the  agitation  producetl  by  the 
visit  of  the  emperor  was  a  httle  subdued,  returned  to 
their  party  intrigues,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  during 
three  long  months,  to  give  a  successor  to  St  Peter. 
At  last  tlic  Spanish  cardinals,  who  seem  to  have  pur- 
posely delayed  their  voyage  till  that  moment,  in  order 
to  decide  by  their  votes  and  their  influence  a  contest 
which  must  have  by  this  time  tried  both  parties,  arrived 
in  Rome,  and  entered  the  Conclave.  La  Ceda  and  De 
Solis,  the  latter  Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  posaessing 
Charles  III. 'a  confidence,  began  at  once  to  explore  tha 
ground,  and  to  take  all  the  necessary  measures  to 
sacoeed  in  their  purpose,  Bernis  still  pretending  to 
be  the  negotiator  of  the  Conclave.  The  Spaniards, 
leaving  him  to  rejoice  in  this  opinion,  set  themselves 
quietly  to  work,  and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  choice  of  a  candidate 
■who  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  This  candidate 
■was  Cardinal  Ganganelli,  of  whom  we  must  give  somo 
account  before  proceeding  further. 

Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  born  in  the  town  of  St 
Arcangelo,  on  the  30tb  of  October  1705,  of  a  plebeian 
family,  his  father  being  a  labourer.  Like  his  prede- 
oesaor,  the  goatherd  of  Montalto,  Lorenzo  entered  at 
a  very  early  age  the  order  of  St  Francis  (the  Corde- 
liers),* and  distinguished  himself  by  a  constant  appli- 
cation, by  tiie  love  of  solitude,  and  by  a  calm,  equal, 

'In  Italj,  the  monukrieB  of  ibe  orders  called  mendicant  are  the  refum 
of  three  pecalLnr  cbksaes  of  pcrsoni.  The  fint  claia  of  those  who  rep& 
thither  are  idle,  vuthuikuig  fetluvi,  who  diadaiD  to  dn  aay  aort  of  work; 
the  Koond  are  thtse  who  hare  bat  the  oonreiit  to  escape  the  prUon ;  uid 
the  diird,  thue  joath  who,  feeling  within  themaeliH  the  power,  tha 
ta,puAtT,  or  the  unlNtiini  of  aefaieviDe  some  great  deedr.  mid  seeing  no 
pnaibiut;  of  emrr^ng  trum  the  erovd,  have  recourm  to  the  cloister  U 
the  only  way  left  them  of  Brriving  at  eminence.  Alnoet  aU  the  niea 
of  mtii.  Biuong  the  Italiaa  clergy  bare  been  monki,  born  of  poor  and 
i.„n.i.le  purenlage  i  and  many  Popes  were  of  thB  same.  It  !■  known  thai 
: :.i.. . — ._.  ,'-1.  ii. ..,.i_  nhile,  to  Moomo 
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and  placid  conduct    Bk  ymxifal  ^oaofu&m  mm  tt» 
0tudy  of  theology,  in  whin  he  beoaaie  a jffoficieiit  and 
able  profei8(Hr.    ]3a(  hk  loop;  meditrtion  upon  dui 
science  did  not  impire  him  with  a  q^rit  of  ftmntifii 
and  persecution,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  with  a  qpiritrf 
tolerance  and  loye  for  his  fUIow-men;  and,  wlwt  q^ 
pears  still  more  rare,  he  did  not  in  the  least  alter  hi 
joyial  and  agreeable  mannenL    Nor  did  he»  plaagsi 
as  he  was  in  Uie  study  of  divimty,  beeome  inseBiUi  ts 
the  charms  of  nature,  or  to  ibe  atfractioiifl  of  the  fias 
arts.    He  delighted  in  natural  hktorj,  and  q^ent  BHty 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  disseetiag  insects,  or  u  eoDsot- 
ing  plants.   He  cultiTated  hteratore  with  some  BoaMi; 
and  if  he  was  not  a  judidoos  eonnoisBeiir,  ke  oertaiaj^ 
was  a  warm  protector  <tf  die  fine  arts,  and  was  pnsAia 
ately  fond  of  music*    One  of  lus  insstora  had  out 
said  <^  him  in  this  partacnlar»  '^STo  wonder  he  lofW 
music,  se^g  that  eyerfthing  in  his  miiid  la  in  hv- 
mony."t    From  his  earaest  youth,  Lm^aaxo  emiectidi 
hopes  of  rising  to  an  extraordinary  station  in  life;  sad 
his  ambition,  wliich  was  ardent  and  persevering,  per* 
suaded  him  that  he  was  destined  by  Providence  to  per- 
form extraordinary  deeds ;  which  persuasion  gave  to 
all  his  conduct  the  characteristic  turn  of  a  mysterioas 
reliance  on  the  future.     When  his  parents  dissuaded 
him  from  entering  the  cloister,  Lorenzo,  although  he 
was  then  very  young,  answered  that  a  monk's  frock 
had  often  preceded  the  purple,  and  that  the  two  last 
Sistuses  had  issued  from  the  convents  of  St  Franci& 
Indeed,  he  cherished  the  memory  of  Padre  Felice,  of 
that  Sistus  who,  even  in  our  own  day,  is  remembmd 
b^  all  the  Italians,  but,  above  all,  by  the  lowest  classes^ 
with  a  loving  veneration,     lake  Sistus,    Ganganelfi 
showed  little  inclination  for  the  aristocracy,  and  courted 

*  It  was  he  who  began  that  magnifioeni  maaeam  ia  iiie  Yation,  is* 
creased  after  w-ards  b^  Pius  VI.7whioh  bean  the  name  of  Mnaeo  Fio-Ck- 
mentino,  and  which  is  the  admuration  of  aU  Bcurape. 

t  See  Banke,  ToL  ii  p.  449,  in  a  Bote  qwtinig  ^'^  i 
la  fomiglia  e  le  open  di  demenlai'' 
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the  favour  of  the  multitude.  Ganganelli,  even  after 
he  had  ascended  to  the  highest  dignity,  remained  an 
unpretending  and  popular  monk.  He  was  ambitious, 
and  extremely  jealous  of  real  authority,  but  disdained 
the  shows  and  appearance  of  it.  "Notwithstanding 
his  elevation,  Granganelli  preserved  his  former  simple 
habits.  Pomp  and  ceremony  were  less  to  his  taste 
than  a  frugal  meal,  long  rides  into  the  campi^na  of 
Rome,  the  friendship  of  Francesco,*  the  visit  of  a  few 
well-informed  strangers,  and,  above  all,  the  conversation 
of  the  fathers  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Apostles."  f 

These  were,  indeed,  very  amiable  and  noble  qualities, 
and  assuredly  Clement  XIV.  proved  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  well-intentioned  Popes  that  ever 
ascended  the  pontifical  chair.  But  almost  all  the  his- 
torians, many  of  them  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  suppressor  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
have  exaggerated  the  virtues  and  merits  of  Ganganelli, 
and  made  of  him,  either  as  monk  or  as  Pope,  an  irre- 
proachable and  unexceptionable  personage,  gifted  with 
almost  supernatural  qualities.^  We  are  not  quite  so 
partial  to  him,  and,  while  we  give  him  credit  for  his 
many  superior  good  qualities,  we  cannot  overlook  his 
faults,  nor  declare  his  conduct  free  from  reproach. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  Ganganelli,  as  a  tho- 
rough good  Franciscan  (an  order  from  the  first  to  the 

*  Francesco  was  a  lajr  brother,  for  -vrhom  Ganganelli  preserved  to  the 
last  the  most  sincere  friendship  and  affection. 

f  St  Priest,  p.  60.  It  was  in  this  convent  that  Ganganelli  resided 
before  his  exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  and  he  often  went  thither  after- 
wards  to  spend  some  hours. 

X  Ranke  (vol.  iii.  p.  449)  exaggerates  Ganganelli's  virtues,  and  repre> 
sents  him  as  faultless  and  holy,  which  brings  us  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
celebrated  Germ£ui  historian.  His  indefatigable  industry  in  searching 
archives  and  public  and  private  libraries,  and  inspecting  unpublished 
manuscripts,  has  enabled  him  to  t^row  light  on  many  obscure  questicms ; 
but  we  think  that  often,  on  the  simple  authority  of  some  ambassador's 
relation,  or  private  letters,  or  of  writings  without  name,  which  only 
express  the  private  opinion  of  the  writer,  he  has  established  jMrinciples, 
and  deduced  consequences,  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  what  is  known 
or  may  be  ascertained  by  an  accurate  examination  of  the  facts.  We 
could  give  many  instances  of  what  we  assert. 
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last  ininucal  to  the  GompuiyX  and  as  •  tolerant  and 
eondfiating  man,  could  not  be  the  friend,  or  haye  an j 
r^ard  far  the  Jesuits ;  and  yet,  pereetTniff  bow  inlb- 
ential  the  fathers  were  under  Renonico,  Padre  Lor- 
enso  courted  their  faTOor,  obtained  the  protection  of 
Bicci,  who  presented  him  to  the  Pope's  nephew,  and 
by  their  jomt  interest  the  poor  monk  was  made  an 
eminen&nmo.  This  certainly  does  not  jnrore  mnchia 
&TOiir  of  Us  straif^htforwardness ;  and  bis  wbde  oon- 
dnet  during  the  Gmdaye  proros  also  that  GangandE 
was  not  oTerHMsmpoloQS  as  to  Ibe  means  be  adopted  to 
satisfy  his  deefdy-rooted  ambilion.  Oioberti,  his  warm 
apologist,  seeinff  that  it  would  be  rather  diflkidt  to 
exonerate  him  mm  the  reproach  of  ambition,  admiti 
that  he  was  indeed  an  ambitions  man,  but  he  says,  **Jt 
it  is  true,  according  to  St  Paul,  that  the  man  who  de- 
ares  the  office  of  a  tushop  deores  a  good  work,*  why 
will  it  not  be  permitted  in  certain  cases  to  wish  to  ob* 
tain  the  Popedom,  which  is  the  sujnreme  priesthood  ?"t 
And  he  (Gioberti)  proceeds  to  prore  that  such  ambition 
is  permitted  when  the  man  seeks  not  his  own  but  the 
public  welfare,  when  he  is  sure  that  he  is  qualified  for 
the  task,  and  when  he  does  not  make  use  of  any  un- 
worthy means  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition ;  and 
he  pretends  that  Ganganelli  fulfilled  all  these  condi- 
tions. We,  too,  give  credit  to  the  poor  cordelier  fcr 
haying  fulfilled  the  two  first,  and  we  believe  that,  in 
aspiring  to  the  supreme  See,  he  had  in  view  the  public 
advantage,  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  that,  more- 
over, he  thought  himself  perfectly  qualified  to  be  a 
Pope ;  but  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether 
all  the  means  he  resorted  to  were  unexceptionable  and 
honest 

During  the  Conclave  of  all  the  cardinals.  Cardinal 
Gangan^  appeared  the  most  unconcerned  and  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  supremely  important  matter  they  were 

♦  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

t  Gioberti,  toI.  iii  p.  W. 
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engaged  in.  He  kept  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of  all 
parties,  so  that  each  might  have  considered  him  as  one 
of  its  adherents.  He  ingratiated  himself  .  with  the 
party  of  the  sovereigns,  by  repeating  often  in  public, 
but  with  the  utmost  timidity,  just  as  an  observation  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  "  Their  arms  are  very  ' 
long,  they  reach  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  '* 
while  to  the  partisans  of  the  Jesuits  he  repeated,  "  We 
must  no  more  think  of  destroying  the  Society  of  Jesus 
than  of  pulling  down  the  dome  of  St  Peter's."*  It  has  ^ 
been  insinuated,  and  even  asserted,  by  many  histo- 
rians,  that  while  Ganganelli  was  speaking  so  ambi- 
guously in  pubhc,  he  had  secretly  assured  the  French 
minister  of  his  adverse  disposition  towards  the  Jesuits, 
and  that  France,  from  the  beginning,  had  chosen  him 
as  her  candidate.  St  Priest  positively  denies  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  affirms  that  Ganganelli  was  by  no 
means  the  man  upon  whom  France  rested  her  confi- 
dence. "  The  cardinal  was  indeed  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  bona  sujets,  that  is  to  say,  of  persons  who  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  Bourbons ;  but  his  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  others,  was  accompanied  with  notes 
of  reservation."  f  ^^^  ^^  French  historian  proceeds 
to  say  that  France,  far  from  preferring  him  to  the 
rest  of  the  candidates,  suspected  him  of  intrigues  and 
duplicity ;  and  Ganganelli's  conduct  might  have  well 
given  cause  for  such  suspicion.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously intimate  with  the  French  cardinals,  and  shewed 
himself  rather  favourable  to  their  interests,  but  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Conclave  had  affected  to  shun  them, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  not  giving  offence  to 
the  other  party.  He  lived  alone,  shut  up  in  his  cell, 
and  seemed  as  if  what  was  going  on  did  not  concern 
him  in  the  least. 

How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  he  was  chosen  to  the 
vacant  throne?  The  Jesuits  have  accused  him  of 
simony,  and  have  asserted  that,  in  exchange  for  a 

*  Cr6t.  vol.  V.  p.  332.  +  St  Pi\e«fc,  ^.  ^\. 

2  B 
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written  promise  to  suppresB  their  order,  the  Spaiiaii 
cardinals  gave  him  all  the  yotes  that  were  at  the  & 
pDsal  of  the  house  of  Bonrbon  *  The  admiren  oC 
Clement  have,  on  the  other  hand,  indignantly  donU 
the  ignominious  traffic,  and  affirm  that  he  was  choMi 
as  the  most  moderate,  tolerant,  and  virtaous  of  all  thi 
cardinals,  and  as  one  who  could  alone  heal  the  womidl 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  fieust  is,  that  neither  party  mtr 
be  said  to  be  altogether  wrong  in  their  assertion.  U 
rests  on  many  good  authorities ;  and  in  our  eyes  Ae 
fact  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Oanganelli,  two  or  tlirei 
days  before  the  scrutiny  for  the  nomination  of  a  P<m 
ffaye  a  written  note  to  De  Solis,  conceiyed  in  the  ut 
lowing  terms : — '*  I  admit  that  the  Sorereign  Pontif 
may  m  conscience  abolish  the  Society  of  the  Jemili^ 
without  yiolating  the  canonical  regulationa"  f  I!ToT> 
bow  far  this  proceeding  may  constitute  die  amof 
«imony,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  Eyidenily,  la 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  here  is  no  speeiAel 
contract  constituting  simony.  In  this  note  Cardiml 
Ganganelli  expresses  his  opinion,  as  a  theologian,  that 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  may,  in  perfect  safety  of  coih 
science,  abolish  the  Order  of  Jesus ;  and  this  opinion  ifl 
perfectly  sound  and  orthodox.  But,  as  plain  matttf 
of  fact,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  answer  intended  to 
win  for  the  adviser  the  support  of  Spain,  who  wa8 
firmly  resolved  not  to  consent  to  any  nomination  with- 
out having  obtained  from  the  future  Pope  a  writtes 
promise  to  suppress  the  Society  of  Jesus  ?  It  seems 
that  the  Spanish  cardinals,  with  whatever  intention 
Ganganelli  may  have  given  the  note,  took  it  not  as  the 
opinion  of  the  theologian,  but  as  the  solemn  engage- 
ment of  the  future  Pope,  so  that,  soon  after  the  note 
was  written,  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had  of  a  sudden 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  now  that  the  most  perfect  concord  reigns 
between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  fathers,  and  that  they  support  eioh 
other,  the  latter  have  changed  their  language  in  regard  to  this  a£Eair,  aid 
that  same  Gr^tineau  assures  us  that  he  disbelieyeB  this  imputation. 

t  SeeStFriest^p.  63. 
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decided  on  the  choice,  and  suggested  to  the  electors 
the  same  name,  Ganganclli  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
the  apostles. 

However,  between  the  negotiation  of  the  Spanish 
ministers  with  Ganganelli  and  the  scrutiny  for  the  nomi- 
QatioD,  Bernis,  who  saw  that  all  opinions  were  growing 
warm  in  favour  of  the  Franciscan,  and  perceived  that  ho 
had  been  played  upon  by  his  Castilian  colleagues,  since 
all  had  been  done  without  his  participation,  to  save  at 
least  appearances,  hastened  to  the  probable  candidate, 
and  boasted  to  him  that  his  election  would  be  duo  to  the 
influence  of  France.  The  Spaniards  willingly  allowed 
him  to  play  this  specious  part,  so  suited  to  his  osten- 
tatious character,  and  Ganganelli,  who  perhaps  felt 
embarrassed  as  to  how  he  should  express  his  pretended 

Eatitude,  answered  in  these  strange  words,  "  I  beaP 
luis  XV.  ia  my  heart,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis 
in  my  right  hand."*  Bernis  then,  with  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  importance,  requested  distinctly  to  know 
Ganganelli's  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  affair  of  tho  Infant  of  Parma.  On  the  latter 
point  the  future  Pope  answered  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  promised  not  only  to  recall  the 
monitorium,  but  to  consecrate  himself,  in  the  Basilica 
of  St  Peter,  the  duke's  approaching  marriage.  But  on 
the  Jesuit  question  he  was  not  so  expiicit;  he  admitted 
that  their  suppression  appeared  to  bo  necessary,  and 
that  moat  likely  tho  future  Pope  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  mere  vrords ;  and,  "  in  short,"  says  St  Priest, 
"  Ganganelli  promised  De  Bernis  all  that  ne  dcsired."| 
This  being  so  arranged,  and  the  Austrian  party,  to 
which  also  adhered  that  of  the  Jesuits,  having  ac- 
cepted the  candidature  of  Ganganelli,  bo  was,  as  ws 
hare  said,  elected  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  XLV. 

Ganganelli  having  at  last  attjuned  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  enjoyed  for  a  short  moment  with 
■  "St  Pricit,  p.  63,  I-  llaU.  p.  W. 
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turo  his  good  fortune,  and  the  imineiise  popularity 
wliich  immeJiatoIy  surrounded  liim,  and  gave  way  to 
all  the  naturally  good  impulses  of  his  heart.  On  the 
day  of  liis  coronation,  upon  entering  the  Basilica  of 
the  Vatican,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  stone  on  which  he  had 
once  stood  when  a  simple  monk,  to  see  the  cortege  of 
Pope  Rezzonico  pass  by.  "  Look,"  said  lie,  pointing 
it  out  to  ono  of  his  suite,  "  from  that  stone  I  was 
driven  ten  years  ago."*  The  very  commencement  of 
his  pontificate  gave  great  satisfaction  to  tho  sove- 
reigns, and  to  all  tlie  friends  of  a  hberal  and  tolerant 
policy.  He  began  by  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the 
Bull  in  coena  Domini,  so  offensive  to  all  monarcha; 
he  suspended  the  effect  of  tho  monitorium  against  the 
Duke  of  Parma ;  he  declared  that  he  would,  send  a 
nuncio  to  Portugal ;  and  he  extended  some  conces- 
sions made  by  Benedict  XIV-  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  which  his  predecessor  had  refused  to  recognise. 
Had  not  the  question  of  the  Jesuits  been  at  issue, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Ganganelli  would  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  and  he  himself  have  lived  and 
died  a  happy  and  honoured  Pope.  But  this  unfortu- 
nate affair  poisoned  all  his  joy  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  To  whatever  side  he  turned  himself, 
he  saw  nothing  but  almost  insurm.ountabIe  obstacles. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  sovereigns  demanded  impera- 
tively the  abohtion  of  the  order,  and  Clement  had  to 
fear  that  his  refusal  to  comply  would  divest  Home 
not  only  of  tho  valuable  possessions  of  Avignon  and 
Benevento,  but  also  of  the  fihal  obedience  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Portugal.  On  the  other  hand,  how  could 
he,  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
abolish  an  order  which  had  been  considered  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  this  same  Church,  and,  as  such,  recognised 
and  approved  by  many  of  his  predecessors?  What 
would  bo  the  judgment  of  posterity  and  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  creed  ?     Would  they  ratify  his  sontenoe, 

•  St  Priest,  p.  86. 
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and  ascribe  to  him  the  gift  of  infallibility  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  mistaken  pontiffs  ?  or  would 
he  be  accounted  peccable,  and  his  predecessors  in- 
fallible 1  In  both  cases  the  Papal  infallibility  would  be 
greatly  damaged,  and  the  authority  it  gave  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Holy  See  greatly  diminished,  which 
neither  Ganganelli  nor  any  other  Pope  ever  wished 
that  it  should  be ;  because  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  Popes,  elective  sovereigns,  and  who  alone  of 
such  have  no  hope  whatever  of  transmitting  to  their 
issue  or  their  relatives  any  portion  of  their  power, 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  diminish  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Papal 
chair,  although  they  may  sometimes  foresee  that  aiter 
their  death  it  will  be  occupied  by  their  bitterest 
enemy.  What  then  could  the  poor  Pope  do  in  these 
critical  circumstances  ?  Although  he  Uked  to  be  com- 
pared to  Sistus  v.,  whose  memory  he  dearly  wor- 
shipped, he  was  far  from  possessing  the  firmness  of 
character  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  quondam 
goatherd  of  the  Abruzzi,  He  did  not  act  as  Sistus 
would  have  done;  hke  all  persons  without  energy, 
in  perilous  and  difficult  emergencies,  he  took  no  deci- 
sive measure,  but  directed  all  his  efforts  and  artifices 
to  gain  time,  incessantly  promising  to  the  sovereigns 
to  come  to  a  determination,  and  always  evading  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises  at  the  decisive  moment. 

To  obtain  some  delay  from  France,  he  thought  that 
the  best  he  could  do  was  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  De 
Bernis,  now  the  accredited  ambassador  of  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  to  render  him  an  unwilling  accomplice 
in  his  dilatory  system;  and  Bernis,  although  an 
intelligent  and  shrewd  man,  was  so  blinded  by  his 
vanity,  as  to  be  easily  duped  by  his  arts.  St 
Priest  has  given,  from  Bernis'  letters  to  Choiseul,  a 
relation  of  some  interviews  which  took  place  between 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinal.  "  When  the  cardinal 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pope,  the  latter  would 
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not  accept  the  customary  homaffe;^  he  forbade 
genuflexion,  repeatedly  lie  offered  him  his  8ni]ff4)ox, 
and  even  compelled  hun  to  be  seated  in  his  presenoe. 
Bemis  retirea  with  ererj  mark  of  profound  remd; 
but  Clement  said,  in  a  familiar  tone,  *  We  are  aune^ 
and  no  person  sees  us ;  let  us  dispense  with  etiquette, 
and  resume  the  old  equality  of  the  cardinalate.'  "*  A 
few  days  afterwards,  when  Bemis  presented  a  lettor 
from  Ix>uis  XV.,  Clement  seised  and  kissed  it  widi 
transport,  exdaiining,  ''  I  owe  all  to  France.  Fhm- 
dence  has  chosen  me  among  the  people  like  St  Petar, 
and  the  house  of  Bourbon  luts,  under  Proyidenoe,  been 
the  means  of  raising  me  to  the  chair  of  the  prince  of 
the  Apostles.  Providence,  too,  has  permitted^"  he 
added,  embracing  Bemis,  "  that  you  should  be  the 
minister  of  the  king  at  the  Papal  court  I  place  unli- 
mited confidence  in  you,  my  dear  cardinal;  let  there 
be  no  indirect  intercourse,  no  mystery,  between  us."t 

These  assurances  flattered  the  vanity  of  Bemis,  who 
was  continually  asking  his  court  to  sanction  the  ddajs 
which  the  dignity  of  the  Pope  rendered  necessary,  and 
which  he  represented  to  be  mevitable  in  matters  affect- 
ing ecclesiastical  discipline.  These  representations  had 
some  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in 
his  profligacy  was  often  assailed  by  transitory  fits  of 
remorse ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  of  Spain, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  to  be  a  little  more  patient, 
and  to  grant  to  the  Pope  some  reasonable  delay  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question. 

Clement's  joy  at  the  good  success  of  his  policy  was 
irrepressible.  Not  only  did  he  feel  proud  of  his  own 
cleverness,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  fresh  pre- 
texts  for  an  indefinite  delay.  This  brief  moment  of 
illusion  was  the  happiest  in  all  his  pontificate ;  indeed 
it  was  the  only  happy  one.  His  countenance  beamed 
with  contentment,  his  manner  became  still  more  ami- 
able, and  nothing  could  exceed  his  good-humour.     To 

•  St  Priest,  p.  66.  ♦  Ibid. 
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in*ap  himself  in  his  happinessy  he  went  to  the  enchant- 
ing residence  of  Castel-GrandolfOy  and  npent  manj 
happy  hours  on  the  eharming  shore  of  tbe  Lake  of 
Albano,  with  no  other  witness  or  suite  than  the  old 
friend  of  his  yonth,  the  poor  hiy  brother,  Francesco. 

Bnt  the  felicity  was  of  short  duration.  Scarcely 
had  Ganganelli  returned  to  Rome,  when  all  his  iUusion 
Tanished.  Ardent  and  restless  in  the  fiDortherance  of 
his  projects,  Charles  III.  was  impatient  to  see  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jesuits  accomplidied ;  and  seeing  that 
no  progress  was  made  towaras  this  end,  he  accused 
Bernis  to  Choiseul  either  of  incapacity,  or  of  conmr- 
ance  with  Clement.  Choiseul,  to  whom  Charles  left 
all  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  the  general  poficj 
of  Europe,  was  yery  anxious  to  comply  with  his  wishes 
in  this  affair.  He  had  already,  scmie  time  beforo, 
written  to  Bernis  a  letter  full  of  remonstrances,  and 
ending  thus : — ''  And  if  I  was  ambassador  at  R<Hne,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  see  Father  Riccithe  antagonist 
of  my  master."  *  But  now  he  pressed  the  cardinal 
more  and  more  strongly  to  bring  the  Pope  to  a  speedy 
decision.  The  Spanish  king,  on  his  part,  not  content 
with  stimulating  Choiseul,  was  pressing  the  Pope  harder 
and  harder.  ¥irst  he  held  out  a  menace  against  the 
Court  of  Rome ;  then,  when  Clement  represented  that 
there  was  some  danger  that  the  measure  of  suppresmon 
would  cause  an  outbreak,  or  the  interference  of  other 
monarchs,  or  of  the  pious  friends  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
proposed  to  land  at  Civita  Vecchia  6000  men  to  de- 
fend the  Pope  against  his  enemies ;  and,  to  frighten 
Ganganelli  still  more,  he  publicly  and  explicitly  de- 
nounced Cardinal  do  Bernis  to  the  Court  of  France, 
and  asked  for  his  recall. 

Bernis  was  stunned  by  the  shock,  and  felt  as  if  his 
embassy,  the  thing  of  all  things  dearest  to  his  heart, 
for  the  pomp  and  power  which  it  imparted,  had  already 

*  Letter  of  Choiseul  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  August  10,  1769. 
See  it,  Cr6t.  toL  v.  p.  342,  ff. 
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been  torn  from  him.  The  iiympaihy  wludi  he  hid 
for  Clement,  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  to 
repay  the  Pope  for  the  confidence  which  he  thonglit 
his  Holiness  placed  in  him,  Tanished  at  once,  and  all 
his  thoughts  were  directed  to  find  out.  how  be  could 
constrain  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  his  spiritual  and  im- 
mediate chief,  to  obey  Us  temporal  masters,  and  thus 
nudntiun  himself  in  lus  embassy.  Instead  of  his  pre- 
Tious  easy  acquiescence,  he  now  became  stem  and 
exacting ;  and  not  seemg  any  more  efficient  step  to 
take  to  calm  Charl§^  IIL's  impatience,  he  urged  the 
/  Pope  to  write  to  the  king,  and  to  make  peace  with 
^  Imn.*  Ganganelli,  oyerjoyed  to  escape  the  present 
evil,  consented  inconsiderately  to  what  was  asked  of 
him,  without  reflecting  that»  by  pledging  himself  in 
writing,  he  rendered  bis  position  stiu  more  difficult 
and  perilous  for  the  future.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Spanish  kin^,  declining  the  assistance  offered  by  his 
Catholic  majesty,  he  r^uested  time  to  accomplish  the 
'  suppression  of  me  Jesuits,  adbnitting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  measure  was  indispensable,  and  announcing, 
f  in  plain  terms,  that  "  the  members  of  the  Society  had 
merited  their  fall  from  the  restlessness  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings,''  f  This  letter, 
which  was  written  in  1770,  has  been  denied  by  some, 
and  by  others  confounded  with  the  more  vague  note 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  asserted  that  Ganga- 
nelli  had  written  previous  to  his  ascension  to  the  pon- 
tificate. This  is  a  grave  error ;  and,  to  dispel  any 
doubt,  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  Cardinal  Bernis 
himself,  in  his  despatch  of  April  29, 1770.  They  are, 
as  will  be  seen,  of  the  gravest  importance : — "  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Pope  would  wish  to  sup- 
press the  Jesuits  ;  but  whether,  after  the  formal  pro- 
mises he  has  given  in  writing  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
his  Holiness  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  fulfil  them  ? 
This  letter,  which  I  have  induced  him  to  write  to  his 

♦  St  Priest,  p.  73.  +  Ibid. 
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Catholic  majesty,  binds  him  so  firmly,  that,  unless  the 
court  of  Spain  should  alter  its  opinions,  the  Pope  will 
be  obliged  to  complete  the  undertaking.  By  gaining 
him,  it  is  true,  he  might  effect  something,  but  the 
power  of  delay  is  limited.  His  Holiness  is  a  man  of 
too  much  clear-sightedness  not  to  perceive  that,  should 
the  King  of  Spain  cause  his  letter  to  be  printed,  he 
would  lose  his  character  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  he 
hesitated  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  suppress  the  Society, 
a  plan  for  whose  destruction  he  had  promised  to  com- 
municate, and  whose  members  he  considered  as  dan- 
gerous, discontented,  and  turbulent."  ♦ 

On  the  existence  of  this  letter,  to  which  they  wrongly 
assign,  as  we  have  said,  a  date  anterior  to  the  election 
of  Ganganelli,  the  Jesuits  have  founded  their  system 
of  defence.  They  have  asserted  that  the  Pope  was 
compelled  to  the  act  of  abohshing  their  Society,  which 
act  Clement  personally  did  not  consider  either  just  or 
necessary ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sove- 
reigns exercised  a  kind  of  constraint  upon  him.  But 
was,  then,  Ganganelli  favourable  to  the  order,  and 
would  he,  if  left  to  himself,  have  let  the  Jesuits  Uve 
in  peace,  and  protected  them  against  a  great  part  of 
Europe  conspiring  for  their  destruction?  No!  un- 
doubtedly no.  We  have  already  observed  that  Gan- 
ganelli could  not  be  the  friend  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
man  who  took  Sistus  V.  and  Benedict  XIV.  for  his 
models,  and  with  whom  he  had  so  many  points  of 
resemblance,  could  only  have  wished  what  these  his 
predecessors  wished  and  attempted  to  do,  namely,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  Jesuits'  pride  and  arrogance.  But 
we  say  more.  Had  not  Clement  been  pressed  too 
hard  by  the  sovereigns,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
would  have  acted  more  energetically  and  with  more 
decision.  We  must  remember  that  Ganganelli,  though 
little  exacting  in  regard  to  outward  shows  of  pomp 
and  power,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  dignity  with 

*  Sec  it  in  St  Priest,  p.  73,  in  a  note. 
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Trhich  he  was  invested,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  see  the  tiara  lowered  or  dishonoured  in  his  person. 
Once,  when  Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
in  order  to  support  his  argument,  suggested  to  the 
Pope  that  immediately  after  the  pubUcation  of  the 
Brief  of  Suppression,  Avignon  and  Beneyento  would  be 
restored  to  the  Holy  See,  Clement  answered  with 
majestic  dignity,  "  Remember  that  a  Pope  goyerns  tiie 
Church,  but  does  not  traffic  in  his  authority/'  *  and, 
breaking  short  the  conference,  retired  in  indignation. 
Besides,  GranganeUi,  though  wanting  in  energy,  and 
though  he  may  be  reproached  with  somewhat  equivo- 
cal conduct  in  order  to  satisfy  his^  ambition,  was  a  man 
too  rehgious  and  too  noble-hearfed,  of  too  sound  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  hodesfy,  to  subscribe  to  a 
measure  which  he  considered  unjust.  He  would  have 
preferred  every  inconvenience,  martyrdom  itself,  to 
such  iniquitous  and  dishonourable  conduct.  Why, 
then,  did  he  hesitate  so  long  to  accomplish  a  measure 
which  he  considered  useful  and  just?  Let  Clement 
answer  for  himself  first,  and  we  shall  give  our  reasons 
afterwards.  In  the  Brief  of  Suppression  the  Pope 
says :  "  AVe  have  omitted  no  care,  no  pains,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  origin,  the 
progress,  and  the  actual  state  of  that  regular  order 
commonly  called  the  Company  of  Jesus."  f  And 
Eanke,  whom  the  Jesuits  often  quote  as  authority,  and 
who  seems  to  be  rather  partial  to  them,  says,  "  Clement 
applied  himself  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Jesuits.  A  commission  of  cardinals  was  formed, 
the  archives  of  the  Propaganda  were  examined,  and 
the  arguments  of  both  sides  were  deliberately  consi- 
dered." J  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Clement  wished  to 
give  a  judgment  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
It  nmst  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  wide  distance 
between  the  opinion  that  Ganganelli  might  have  en- 

*  St  Priest,  p.  86.  +  Brief  Daminus  ac  Medemptor. 
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tertained  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  fact  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  the  chief  of  the  reUgion,  condemning,  by  a 
solemn  irrevocable  act,  a  reUgious  order  approved  and 
protected  by  thirteen  former  Popes.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Clement  was  himself  a  monk,  and  that, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Brief  of  Suppression,  he 
informs  us  what  hi^  sentunents  were  towards  the 
monastic  communities.  ''It  is  beyond  doubt,"  says 
the  Brief,  "  that  among  the  things  which  contribute 
to  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  Christian  Republic, 
the  religious  orders  hold  the  first  place.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Apostolic  See,  which  owes  its 
welfare  and  support  to  these  orders,  has  not  only 
approved,  but  endowed  them  with  many  exemptions, 
privileges,  and  faculties."*  Besides  these  powerful 
and  principal  reasons,  many  othfr  BPr^n^ary  ^n 
must  have  induced  Clement  to  Sefbr  the  all-important 
act.  It  was  repugnant  to  his  mild,  benevolent,  and 
conciliating  charade  to  have  recourse  to  harsh  and 
severe  measures.  The  nobleness  and  generosity  of 
his  heart,  on  another  side,  sugs;ested  to  him,  that  to 
the  Jesuits,  perhaps,  he  was  indebted  for  the  supreme 
dignity  he  had  obtained,  since  it  was  by  their  influence 
that  he  had  been  named  cardinal;  and  this  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  had  the  measure  been  less  urgent  and. 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and 
Christianity,  he,  in  memory  of  past  benefits,  would 
never  have  suppressed  the  order.  As  a  last,  not 
least  reason,  for  GanganeUi's  hesitation,  it  may  be 
adduced  that  the  Roman  CathoUc  world  would  have 
received  it  with  astonishment,  aod  not  without  mur- 
murs, if  he  had  abolished  a  society  for  which  his  bene- 
factor, Rezzonico,  whose  ashes  were  yet  warm,  had 
nourished  such  a  particular  affection,  and  which  he 
had  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  infallibility — 
an  infallibility  which,  though  Clement  never  spoke, 
he  no  doubt  would  not  have  hked  that  others  should 

•  St  Priest,  p.  86. 
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have  called  in  question.  In  one  word,  in  judging  of 
Ganganelli's  conduct,  the  diflFerent  parties  have  too 
often  forgotten  that  he  was  a  Pope  and  a  monk. 

All  the  motives  we  have  adduced  to  explain  and 
excuse  Clement's  delay  in  suppressing  the  order,  were 
noble  and  praiseworthy ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
with  them  was  mingled  one  that  was  less  noble,  and 
not  so  creditable  to  the  Pope's  character.  He  was 
afraid  lest  the  Jesuits  should  assassinate  or  poison 
him  ;  and  his  fears  were  not,  as  we  shall  see,  without 
foundation. 

The  Jesuits,  it  may  be  imagined,  had  spared  no  pains 
to  influence  Clement's  mind,  and  to  deprecate  the  scheme 
of  their  destruction.  At  first  they  set  at  work  all  the 
influences  they  still  possessed.  In  Rome,  above  all,  they 
were  as  yet  all-powerful  among  the  nobility.  They 
were  the  agents  of  the  husbands,  the  confessors  of  the 
wives,  the  tutors  of  the  children ;  and  by  means  of 
these  nobles  they  endeavoured  to  influence  the  Pope  in 
their  favour.  But  as  Ganganelli  received  few  persons 
of  that  rank,  and  listened  to  none,  this  expedient  of  the 
fathers  proved  abortive.  They  obtained  afterwards 
from  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and 
Sardinia,  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Holy 
Father ;  and  wlien  they  perceived  that  even  these 
proved  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  threats,  and, 
by  many  ingenious  and  sly  contrivances,  conveyed  to 
Clement's  mind  the  persuasion  that  they  would  take 
away  his  lite,  whatever  precautions  he  should  take. 
To  make  a  still  stronger  impression  upon  liis  mind, 
they  had  his  death  predicted  by  a  set  of  impostors, 
whose  predictions  were,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
readily  believed  by  the  people  ;  and  the  Jesuits  took 
good  care  to  strengthen  this  belief  Bernardina  Renzi, 
a  peasant  of  Valentano,  giving  herself  out  as  a  pro- 
phetess, predicted  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  by  the 
mysterious  initials  P.  S.  S.  V.  (presto  sara  sedc  vacante). 
Another  Pythoness  of  Montefiascone  also  put  forth  simi- 
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lar  strange  and  mysterious  predictions.*     The  Pope 
was  too  enlightened,  too  religious,  to  believe  in  suoh 
impostures ;  but,  just  because  bo  did  not  believe  in 
them,  he  feared  them  the  more,  knowing  that  thoge-   . 
who  had  put  them  forth  would   find  the  means  to    | 
accomplish  them.     Two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Coltraro  and    ' 
Venizza,  aloag  with  the  confessor  of  Bernardina,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  as  having  been  suspected  of  being 
the  advisers  of  the  prophetess.     In  the  various  circles 
of  society,  almost  publicly  and  aloud,  the  Jesuits  and 
their  partisans  accused  and  cursed  Clement,  heaping 
reproaches  on  his  name,  and  even  insinuating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  deposition.     Insulting  images  and  hideous 
figures  were  put  forth,  announcing  an  approaching  j 
catastrophe,  under  the  form  of  vengeance  of  Provi-  1 
dence.     Father  Kicci,  far  from  feeling  any  repugnance  1 
to  the  support  of  such  shameless  deception,  (hd  not 
even  shrink  from  an  interview  with  the  sorceress  of 
Valentino  .t 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  treachery,  Ganganelli 
could  not  long  resist  the  impressions  which  such  a  state 
of  things  was  calculated  to  make  upon  him.  His 
natural  gaiety  gave  way ;  his  health  became  impaired ; 
and  evident  signs  of  weariness  were  stamped  on  the 
whole  of  his  countenance.  He  lived  more  secluded  , 
than  ever,  and  would  not  taste  of  any  dishes  but  those  I 
prepared  by  his  faithful  Francesco,  or  by  his  own 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereigns  became  more  and 
more  urgent.  To  Anzpurii  succeeded,  as  Spanish  am- 
bassador, tliat  same  MuniHo  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate,  had  assisted  B'Aranda  in  the  mysterious 
examination  of  the  Jesuits'  conduct,  after  the  emeuie 
of  1766,  and  who  was  now  the  Count  of  Florida 
Jllanca.    Ue  was  stern  and  inflexible,  and  pressed  liard 

•  St  Priest,  p.  28, 

t  St  Prieet,  ubi  (u«.  He  baa  extmcted  nil  thOH  details  from  a  letter 
of  Florida  BI&qcb,  aOoieased  to  Pope  Ptas  VI. 
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the  poor  Popo  to  take  the  dangerons  leap.  The 
transitory,  delusivo  hope  which  the  Jesuits  bad  en- 
joyed, of  escaping  ruin,  after  the  disgrace  of  Choiseul, 
and  the  paramount  influence  which  had  been  acquired 
over  the  king  by  their  friend  Madame  Dubarry,  the 
successor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  soon  vanished. 
D'Aiguillon,  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  Charles  III 
for  the  fall  of  his  friend  Choiseul,  seconded  the 
Spanish  king  vigorously  in  his  cherished  project  of 
obtidning  the  Suppression ;  and,  as  Austria  had  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  order,*  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits 
became  inevitable.  Yet  Clement  reinsted  all  those 
importunities  and  menaces,  and  held  firm,  till,  after  a 
long  and  protracted  investigation,  his  conscience 
was  satisfied  that  the  act  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form was  an  act  of  supreme  justice  and  of  immense 
advantage  to  Christianity.  Then,  although  he  felt 
sure  that  he  should  forfeit  his  life,  he  decided  upon 
sacrificing  it  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  which  gives 
to  the  act  a  more  imposing  and  solemn  gravity.  On 
the  23J  July  1773,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Brief,  saying,  in  the  very  act  of  writing  his  name,  **  We 
sign  our  death  " — Sottoscriviamo  la  nostra  morte.f 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  great  part 
of  this  Brief,  which  wo  should  wish  them  to  attentively 
read  and  consider,  because,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
observes,  "  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  honourable  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  so  much 


*  It  is  differently  reported  by  what  means  the  consent  of  Austria  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  was  obtained.  The  report  most  current 
at  the  time  was,  that  Charles  III.  obtained  it  from  Maria  Theresa,  by 
sending  to  the  empress  her  own  confession,  which  her  Jesuit  director  had 
sent  to  the  General,  and  which  the  king  had  had  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing. St  Priest,  in  contradicting  this  opinion,  says  that  Maria  Theresa's 
resistance  was  conquered  by  her  son  Joseph,  who,  although  he  took 
little  interest  in  the  affair  as  it  affected  toe  Jesuits,  yet  coveted  their 
possessions. 

f  These  are  the  words  attributed  to  the  Pope  by  the  popular  tradition. 
However,  St  Priest,  following  Caraccioli,  makes  the  Pope  exclaim,  after 
having  signed  the  brief,  **  Questa  suppreanone  mi  dar&  la  morte" — 
This  suppression  will  be  my  death* 
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SO,  that  I  dare  assert  that  there  is  do  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  where  shines  more  brightly  the  wisdom,  the 
holiness,  the  moderation,  and  the  tme  philosophy  of 
the  apostolic  chair.  The  idea  which  is  predominant 
in  the  Brief  is,  that  of  the  unity  and  peace  which 
the  Man-God  brought  to  mortals,  by  establishing  his 
religion,"  &c.*  In  fact,  the  Brief  is  extremely  remark- 
able in  all  its  parts,  and  shews  with  what  accuracy,  with 
what  patience,  Clement  had  examined  the  question. 
It  begins  by  pronouncing  a  high  ealoginm  on  the 
monastic  orders,  and  on  the  good  intentions  of  Loyola 
in  founding  that  of  the  «Jesuits.  It  then  points 
out  many  of  these  orders  which  were  abolished  by 
different  Popes.  It  recapitulates  all  the  favours  that 
the  Holy  See  had  bestowed  on  the  Jesuits.  Then,  in 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order,  it  shews  in 
it  the  principle  of  discord,  of  schism;  of  a  continual 
war  waged  by  it  against  all  other  reUgious  communi- 
ties; the  dissensions  it  excited  in  various  Catholic 
countries  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jesuits  in  persisting  in 
their  reprehensible  conduct,  notwithstanding  a  number 
of  briefs  and  admonitions  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff ;  and, 
finally,  concludes  by  declaring  it  to  be  impossiblb  that 
THE  Church  could  recover  a  firm  and  durable  peace, 
so  loko  as  the  said  Society  subsisted.  Here  follows 
this  memorable  documentjf  which  we  give  at  length,  as 
the  most  correct  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany, written  by  the  most  high  and  competent  autho- 
rity : — 

"  Brief  for  the  effectual  Suppression  of  the  Order  of 

Jesuits, 


it  ^ 


Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  &c. 

Jesus  Christ,  our   Saviour  and  Redeemer,  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  as  the  Prince  of  Peace:  the 

*  Gioberti,  vol.  iii.  p.  S7i.  ^«,..      , 

t  It  is  here  giyen  as  translated  in  tke  iVoftMAwl  A.i/909aU,  ISlO,  yoL 
iii.  p.  168,  fto. 
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angels  proclaimed  him  under  the  same  title  to  the 
shepherds  at  his  first  appearance  upon  earth;  he  after" 
wards  made  himself  known  repeatedly  as  the  sovereign 
pacificator;  and  he  recommended  peace  to  his  S^ 
ciples  before  his  ascension  to  heaven. 

"  Having  reconciled  all  things  to  God  his  Father, 
having  pacified  by  his  blood  and  by  his  cross  every- 
thing which  is  contained  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he 
recommended  to  his  apostles  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  of  tongues,  that 
they  might  publish  it ;  that  they  might  become  minis- 
ters and  envoys  of  Christ,  who  is  not  the  God  of  dis- 
cord, but  of  peace  and  love ;  that  they  might  announce 
this  peace  to  all  the  earth,  and  direct  their  efforts  to 
this  chief  point,  that  all  men,  being  regenerated  in 
Christ,  might  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;  might  consider  themselves  as  one  body 
and  one  soul,  as  called  to  one  and  the  same  hope,  to 
one  and  the  same  vocation,  at  which,  according  to  St 
Gregory,  we  can  never  arrive,  unless  we  run  in  concert 
with  our  brethren.  The  same  word  of  reconciliation, 
this  same  ministry,  is  recommended  to  us  by  God  in  a 
particular  manner.  Ever  since  we  were  raised  (with- 
out any  personal  merit)  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  we 
have  called  these  duties  to  mind  day  and  night ;  we 
have  had  them  without  ceasing  before  our  eyes ;  they 
arc  deeply  engraven  on  our  heart ;  and  we  labour  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  to  satisfy  and  to  fulfil  them. 
To  this  effect  wc  implore  without  ceasing  the  protec- 
tion and  the  aid  of  God,  that  he  would  inspire  us  and 
all  his  flock  Avith  counsels  of  peace,  and  open  to  us  the 
road  which  leads  to  it.  We  know,  besides,  that  we  are 
established  by  the  Divine  Providence  over  kingdoms 
and  nations,  in  order  to  jyluck  up,  destroy,  disperse, 
dissipate,  plant,  or  nourish,  as  may  best  conduce  to 
the  right  cultivation  of  the  vineyard  of  Sabaoth,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  edifice  of  the  Christian 
religion,  of  which  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone.    In 
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consequence  hereof,  we  have  erer  thought,  and  been 
constantly  of  opinion,  that,  as  it  is  onr  duty  carefbUy 
to  plant  and  nourish  whaterer  may  condace  in  any 
manner  to  the  repose  and  tranqnillity  of  the  Christian 
repubfic,  so  the  bond  of  mntoal  charity  requires  that 
we  be  equally  ready  and  disposed  to  pluck  up  and 
destroy  even  the  thmgs  which  are  most  agreeable  to 
us,  and  of  which  we  cannot  depriye  ourselres  without 
the  highest  regret  and  the  most  pungent  sorrow. 

*'  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  among  the  things  which 
contribute  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  Christicm 
republic,  the  religious  orders  hold,  as  it  werCj  the  first 
place.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  owes  its  lustre  and  support  to  these  orders,  has 
not  only  approved,  but  endowed  them  with  many  ex- 
emptions, privileges,  and  faculties,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  so  much  the  more  excited  to  the  cultiyation 
of  piety  and  religion ;  to  the  direction  of  the  manners 
of  the  people,  both  by  their  instructions  and  their 
examples ;  to  the  preserration  and  confirmation  of  the 
unity  of  the  faith  among  the  believers.  But  if,  at  any 
time,  any  of  these  religious  orders  did  not  cause  these 
abundant  fruits  to  prosper  among  the  Christian  people, 
did  not  produce  those  advantages  which  were  hoped 
for  at  their  institution ;  if  at  any  time  they  seemed 
disposed  rather  to  trouble  than  maintain  the  public 
tranquillity ;  the  same  Apostolic  See,  which  had  availed 
itself  of  its  own  authority  to  establish  these  orders,  did 
not  hesitate  to  reform  them  by  new  laws,  to  recall 
them  to  their  primitive  institution,  or  even  totally  to 
abolish  them  where  it  has  seemed  necessary.*' 

[Here  follows  a  long  list  of  religious  orders  sup- 
pressed by  different  Popes,  without  gi^ng  them  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  themselves  from  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  them.  It  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — ] 

"  Wc,  therefore,  having  these  and  other  such  ex- 
amples before  our  eyes,  examples  of  great  weight  awd 

2  0 
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high  authority — animated,  besides,  with  a  lively  desire 
of  walking  with  a,  safe  conscience  and  a  firm  step  in 
the  deliberations  of  wliich  we  shall  speak  hereafter — 
litted  no  care,  no  poms,  in  order  to  arrive 
ea  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  origin,  the  progrest, 
and  the  actual  state  of  that  regular  order  commonly 
called  '  The  Company  of  Jesus'  In  the  coursa  of 
tliese  investigations,  we  have  seen  that  the  holy 
founder  of  the  order  did  institute  it  for  the  salvadoii 
of  souls,  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  infideb,  and, 
in  short,  for  the  greater  advancement  of  piety  and 
religion.  And,  in  order  to  attain  more  surely  and 
happily  so  laudable  a  design,  he  consecrated  himself 
rigorously  to  God,  by  an  absolute  tow  of  cvajigelical 
poverty,  with  which  to  bind  the  Society  in  general, 
and  each  individual  in  particular,  except  only  the 
colleges  in  which  pohte  literature  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge  were  to  be  taught,  and  which  were 
allowed  to  possess  property,  but  so  that  no  part  of 
their  revenues  could  ever  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
said  Society  in  general.  It  was  under  these  and  other 
holy  restrictions  that  the  Company  of  Jesus  waa  ap- 
proved by  the  I'ope  Paul  III.,  our  predecessor  of 
blessed  memory,  by  his  letter  sub  plumbo,  dated  27th 
September  1540." 

[Here  Clement  enumerates  the  other  Popes  who 
had  either  confirmed  the  privileges  already  granted  to 
the  Society,  or  had  explained  and  augmented  them.] 

"  Notwithstanding  so  many  and  so  great  favours,  it 
appears  from  the  apostolical  Constitutions,  that,  almost 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  institution,  their  arose  iu 
the  boHom  of  this  Society  divers  seeds  of  discord  and 
dissension,  not  only  among  the  companions  themselves, 
hut  with  other  regular  orders,  the  secular  clergy,  the 
academies,  the  universities,  the  public  schools,  and 
lastly,  even  with  the  princes  of  the  states  in  which  the 
Society  waa  received. 

"These  dissensions  and  disputes  arose  sometai 
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concerning  the  nature  of  their  vows,  the  time  of  ad- 
mission to  them,  the  power  of  expulsion,  the  right  of 
fldmission  to  holy  orders  without  a  sufficient  title,  and 
without  having  taken  the  solemn  vows,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of 
Pius  v.,  our  predecessor ;  sometimes  concerning  the 
absolute  authority  asstmied  by  the  General  of  the  said 
m'der,  and  on  matters  relating  to  the  good  govern^ 
ment  £ukl  discipline  of  the  order ;  sometunes  concern- 
ing different  points  of  doctrine  concerning  their  schools, 
or  such  of  their  exemptions  and  privileges  as  the  ordi- 
naries and  other  civil  or  ecclesiastical  officers  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  their  rights  and  jurisdiction.  In  short, 
accusations  of  the  greatest  nature,  and  very  detrimen--' 
ted  to  thepea4ie  and  tranquillity  of  the  Chriatian  re^ 
public,  have  been  continually  received  against  the  said 
trdear.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  infinity  of  appeals 
and  protests  against  this  Society,  which  so  many  so- 
yereigns  have  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  our  pre- 
decessors Paul  ly.,  Pius  v.,  and  Sixtus  Y. 

''Among  the  princes  who  have  thus  appealed,  is 
Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  of  glorious  memory,  who 
laid  before  Sixtus  Y.  not  only  the  reasons  of  complaint 
which  he  had,  but  also  those  alleged  by  the  inquisi- 
tors of  his  kingdom,  against  the  excessive  privileges 
of  the  Society,  and  the  form  of  their  government.  He 
desired  likewise  that  the  Pope  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  heads  of  accusation  laid  against  the  Society, 
and  confirmed  by  some  of  its  own  members  remarkable 
for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  demanded  that  the 
Society  should  undergo  an  apostoUc  visitation.  Sixtus 
v.,  convinced  that  these  demands  smd  solicitations  of 
PhiUp  were  ju;st  and  wellfounded,  did,  without  hesi^ 
tation,  comply  therewith;  and,  in  consequence,  named 
a  bishop  of  distinguished  prudence,  virtue,  and  learn-^ 
ing,  to  be  apostolical  visitor,  and  at  the  same  tune 
deputed  a  congregation  of  cardinsda  to  examine  this 
matter. 
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'<  But  this  pontiff  httring  been  earned  off  hj  a  pre- 
mabire  death,  this  wiae  nndertaluiig  Tenuuned  wiuKnit 
effect  Gregory  XIY.  beiii^  raised  to  the  mmraoae 
a^tolic  chair,  improred,  in  its  utmost  eixtent^  me  in- 
atitotion  of  the  Society,  by  his  letter,  Bub  pburnba, 
dated  the  28th  of  Joly  1591.  He  confirmed  all  Ihe 
priyileges  which  had  Men  granted  by  any  of  Ida  pre- 
decessors to  the  Sodety ,  and  partieohuRly  the  power 
of  expelling  and  diwnJHHing  any  of  its  memben^  wAh 
out  any  preyions  form  of  process,  infimnation,  aiQt»  or 
dday;  uponihesole  Yiewof  thetruihof  theCaOtand 
the  nature  of  the  oime,  firom  a  sufficient  motive,  and 
a  due  regard  of  persons  and  drcomstanoea.  JBEe  or- 
dained, and  that  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that 
all  proo^dings  against  tiie  Society  should  beq[uaahed, 
and  that  no  person  whateyer  should  presume;  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  attack  the  institution,  constitiitiotts^  or 
decrees  of  the  said  Society,  or  attempt  in  any  maiuMr 
whateyer  to  make  any  changes  thereom.  To  eacli  and 
eyery  of  the  members  only  of  the  said  Sodety,  he  pei^ 
mitted  to  expose  and  propose,  either  by  themselyes  or 
by  the  legates  and  nuncios  of  the  Holy  See,  to  himself 
only,  or  the  Popes  his  successors,  whatever  they  should 
think  proper  to  be  added,  modified,  or  changed  in  their 
institution. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  even  these  dispotn- 
tions  should  prove  ineffectual  towards  appeasing  the 
cries  and  appeals  against  the  Society?  On  the  con- 
trary, very  violent  disputes  arose  on  all  sides  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Society,  which  many  represented 
as  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faith  and  to  sound  morala 
The  dissensions  among  themselves,  and  with  otherSi 
grew  every  day  more  animated;  the  accusations 
against  the  Society  were  multiplied  without  number, 
and  especially  with  that  insatiable  avidity  of  tern- 
poral  possessions  with  which  it  was  reproached 
Hence  the  rise  not  only  of  those  well-known  troubles 
which  brought  so  much  care  and  solicitude  upon  the 


Hoi  J  See,  but  afeo  of  "Ae  jRwihrtams  icladi  «lm 
soYereigns  took  agiiiwt".  tbe  said  ardor. 

'^  It  resulted  tint,  nsteftdof  iibtaazm^framPnilT^ 
of  blessed  memory,  m  &eA  oaDfirmadon  «f  its  ''tT»«i."itjri4^ 
and  priTil^es,  tl»e  Sooetj  w^  rednoad  t(i»  ask  of  iam. 
that  he  would  cauieBoesid  to  raiafr  22id  eDoafirm,  hj 
his  aothoriftj,  eertaim  deer(»(s  fanned  m  fine  Fifidk 
Gren^ral  Congiegatkn  of  iLe  Compainr^  azxd  trazs- 
dibed  wofd  £[v  word  in  the  Brief  of  d^  said  Pop^ 
bearing  date  Sqitember  4,  1606.  In  tb^e  deereei^ 
it  is  plainly  acknowledged  thai  the  di^oisoDS  and 
internal  rerdts  cf  the  said  eompanSons,  together 
with  the  demands  and  appeals  a[  strangers,  had  obliged 
the  said  companicms  assembled  in  eongregatioii  to 
enact  the  following  statute,  namdy : 

<<  *  The  Dirine  Froridenoe  baring  raised  up  our 
Sodety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the 
gaining  of  souls,  the  said  Society  can,  by  the  rules  €{ 
its  own  institute,  whidi  are  its  spiritual  arms,  arriTO 
happily,  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  at  the  end 
wmch  it  has  proposed  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 
the  edification  of  our  neighbours.  But  tiie  said 
Sodety  would  prevent  the  effect  of  these  precious 
goods,  and  expose  them  to  the  most  imminent  dangers, 
if  it  concerned  itself  with  temporal  matters^  and 
which  relate  to  political  affairs  and  the  administra- 
tion of  government ;  in  consequence  whereof,  it  has 
been  wisely  ordained  by  our  superiors  and  ancients, 
that,  confining  ourselves  to  combat  for  the  glory  of 
God,  we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with  matters 
foreign  to  our  profession:  but  whereas,  in  these  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  it  has  happened,  through  the 
fault  perhaps  of  certain  individuals,  through  ambition 
and  intemperate  zeal,  that  our  institute  has  been  ill 
spoken  of  in  divers  places,  and  before  divers  sovereigns, 
whose  affection  and  good-will  the  Father  Ignatius,  of 
holy  memory,  thought  we  should  preserve  for  the  good 
of  the  service  of  God ;  and  whereas  a  good  roputatlovw 


m  Jiu&pennblT  nocwwiry  to  nke  4I0  triiwywl^f 
C%m^  6rtfi^^^ft&j(hiite;  in  oeiiMipienoe  ImmC 
CQDgregadiHDL  has  reiolTad  ibai  we  abafi  tfestMB  Aub 
idl  i^ppearanoe  of  evil,  and  femedy,  as  Ar  aa  w  mt 
power,  the  evils  aanaen  from  &he  aaqpiQiOQa.  Sa  flb 
end,  aiid  by  the  autibority  of  .Hie  preaent  4aQ 
aaid  congregation,  it  is  aefercly  jud  8taiolil)r 
ioall  the  members  of  &»  Society  ta  anis  ^ 
fNonsMr  tfiAailaMr  fo  jwbKe  dgf<iira,efaai 
be  thereto  insrited,  or  to  demle  from  ikm 
tiffongh  entreaty,  persuasion,  or'  any  .olhar 
whatever.  The  oongreeation  raeonBflMda  4a 
fiudienMSoadiators,  that  &ey  do  frmoaa  snd 
annef  with  all  4^gAoe  and  sspeed,  anon  ftvlher 
as  t^ev  may  think  neooMsry  lar  remedyi^  JhiasJaaitf 
^*We  have  seen,  in  the  ^nef  of^vor  MHi,iha*MMtar 
these  remedies,  nor  an  mfimi^  4f  lotbora,  auaa 
ployed,  have  prodnced  their  .dae  €flbot^  <xr 
the  Aconsations   and   oomplaiaAs  agaiaat  An 

Sodeiy.   Our  other  predeoeii»ors,  Uiten  Vii*^  Ok 

IX.,  A.,  XI., .  and  XII.,  and  Alexander  YU.  and 
YIIL,  Innocent  X.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  and  Benediet 
XIV.,  employed,  without  effect,  all  their  efforts  to  the 
same  pm*pose.  In  vain  did  they  endeavour,  by  sab- 
tary  constitutions,  to  restcNre  peace  to  the  llhnroh;  as 
weU  with  respect  to  secular  affairs,  with  which  ihe 
Company  ought  not  to  have  interfered,  as  with  rc^gard 
to  the  missions;  which  gaye  rise  to  great  dispotes 
and  oppositions  on  the  part  of  the  Company  with  A» 
ordinaries,  with  other  religious  orders,  wont  the  holj 
places,  and  communities  of  all  sorts  in  Europe^ 
Africa,  and  America,  to  the  great  loss  of  sods,  aad 
great  scandal  of  the  people ;  as  likewise  oonoeming 
the  meaning  and  practice  of  certain  idolcarmis  cere- 
monies, adopted  m  certain  places,  in  contempt  of  those 
justly  approved  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  further, 
concernmg  the  use  and  explanation  of  certain  maximi, 
which  the  Holy  See  has  with  reason  praaoribed  a$ 
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seandcdous,  and  manifeatly  contrary  to  good  morals; 
and,  lastly,  concerning  other  matters  of  great  import- 
ance and  prime  necessity,  towards  preserying  the  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  from 
which  maxims  have  resulted  very  great  inconyenienceB 
and  great  detriment  both  in  our  days  and  in  past 
ages;  such  as  the  revolts  and  intestine  troubles  in 
some  of  the  Catholic  states,  persecutions  against  the 
Church  in  some  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe,  not  to 
mention  the  vexation  and  grating  solicitude  which 
these  melancholy  affairs  brought  on  our  predecessors, 
principally  upon  Innocent  XI.,  of  blessed  memory,  who 
lound  himse^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  forbidding 
the  Company  to  receive  any  more  novices  ;  and  after- 
wards upon  Innocent  XIII.,  who  was  obliged  to 
Hureaten  the  Company  with  the  same  punishment; 
and,  lastly,  upon  Benedict  XI Y.,  who  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  ordaining  a  general  visitation  of  all  the  houses 
and  colleges  of  the  Company  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
dearly  beloved  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  faithful 
King  of  Portugal. 

"The  late  apostolic  letter  of  Clement  XIII.,  of  blessed 
memory,  our  mimediate  predecessor,  by  which  the  ift- 
stitute  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  was  again  approved 
and  recommended,  was  far  from  bringing  any  comfort 
to  the  Holy  See,  or  any  advantage  to  the  Christian 
republic.  Indeed  this  letter  was  rather  extorted  than 
grantedy  to  use  the  expression  of  Gregory  X.  in  the 
above-named  General  Council  of  Lyons. 

"  After  so  many  storms,  troubles,  and  divisions,  every 

food  man  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the  happy 
ay  which  was  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity.  But 
under  the  reign  of  this  same  Clement  XIII.  the  times 
became  more  difficult  and  tempestuous;  complaints 
and  quarrels  were  multiplied  on  every  side ;  in  som€ 
places  dangerous  seditions  arose,  tumults,  discords, 
dissensions,  scandals,  which,  weakening  or  entirely 
breaking  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity,  excited  the 


/ftO/iif  ioattAe  rage  €fpmrtg  hatnia  amd 
DeicdatioB  and  danger  greir  to  floeii  a  beig^  that  Ae 
T«7  fcnrerdgna,  whoie  nelj^  aod  liber^^ 
CSompanj  were  ao  wdllmoini  aa  to  be  looked  iqpoii  aa 
hereditary  in  ilieir  laMiriliea — «e  mean  oar  dearijJie* 
lored  sona  in  Christy  Ae  SSmgM  of  Framee^  Spccm, 
Portugal^  and  Sicily— ^bwnd  Aem$d»e$  redmeed  la 
Ae  neeesrity  of  expelling  and  driving  from  timr 
$UUe$f  MngdomMf  and  provineee^  tkeae  ver^  (hm- 
panume  of  Jeeus;  peraoaded  thai  there  remained  na 
otiler  reiiieefy  to  ao  great  erila ;  and  thai  thia  atep  vaa 
neoeasary  in  order  to  proYent  the  CSiriatiana  from 
xinng  one  againat  another,  and  from  mutemMierimgettik 
other  in  the  very  bosom  of  our  common  mother  At 
Holy  Churdi*  The  said  oar  dear  aona  in  Jam 
Chnat  haying  since  oonndered  thai  eren  thia  reoiadf 
would  not  be  sufficient  towards  reoondling  the  whom 
Christian  world,  unless  the  said  Society  waa  oUbaotuUlg 
abolished  and  suppressed,  made  known  their  H«miiifc 
and  wills  in  this  matter  to  our  said  jnredecessor  Clement 
XIII.  Thc^  united  their  common  prajrers  and  autho- 
rity to  obtam  that  this  last  method  might  be  put  in 
practice,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  assuring  the  con* 
stant  repose  of  their  subjects,. and  the  good  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  Church  in  general.  But  the  unexpected  death 
of  the  aforesaid  pontiff  rendered  this  project  abortive. 
"  As  soon  as  by  the  divine  mercy  and  providence  we 
were  raised  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  the  same 
prayers,  demands,  and  wishes  were  laid  before  us» 
and  strengthened  by  the  pressing  solicitations  of  many 
bishops,  and  other  persons  of  distinguished  rank, 
learnmg,  and  piety.  But,  that  we  might  choose  the 
wisest  course  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  we 
determined  not  to  be  precipitate,  but  to  take  due  time; 
not  only  to  examine  attentively,  weigh  carefully,  and 
wisely  debate,  but  also,  by  unceasing  prayers,  to  ask 
of  the  Father  of  Lights  his  particular  assistance  under 
these  circumstances ;  exhorting  at  the  same  time  the 
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fisdthM  to  oo-operate  with  us  by  their  prayers  and 
good  works  in  obtaining  this  needful  succour. 

"  And  first  of  all  we  proposed  to  examine  upon  what 
grounds  rested  the  common  opinion,  that  the  institute 
of  the  Clerks  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  had  been  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  in  an  especial  manner  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  And  we  foimd  that  in  the  said 
Coundl  nothing  more  was  done  with  regard  to  the  said 
Society,  only  to  except  it  from  the  general  decree, 
which  ordained  that  in  the  other  regular  orders,  those 
who  had  finished  their  novitiate,  and  were  judged 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  profession,  should  be 
admitted  thereto ;  and  that  such  as  were  not  found 
worthy  should  be  sent  back  from  the  monastery.  The 
same  Council  declared,  that  it  meant  not  to  make  any 
ehange  or  innovation  in  the  government  of  the  clerkisi 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  that  they  might  not  be  hin- 
dered from  being  useful  to  God  and  his  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  pious  institute  approved 
by  the  Holy  See. 

"Actuated  by  so  many  and  important  considerations, 
and,  as  we  hope,  aided  by  the  presence  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit;  compelled,  besides,  by  the 
necessity  of  our  ministry,  which  strictly  obliges  us  to 
conciliate,  maintain,  and  confirm  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  Christian  republic,  and  remove  every 
obstacle  which  may  tend  to  trouble  it ;  having  further 
considered  that  the  said  Company  of  Jesus  can  no 
longer  produce  those  abundant  fruits,  and  those  great 
advantages,  with  a  view  to  which  it  was  instituted, 
approved  by  so  many  of  our  predecessors,  and  endowed 
with  so  many  and  extensive  privileges;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
that  the  Church  could  recover  a  firm  and  durable 
peace  so  long  as  the  said  Society  subsisted ;  in  conse- 
quence hereof,  and  determined  by  the  particular  reasons 
we  have  here  alleged,  and  forced  by  other  motives  which 
prudence  and  the  good  government  of  the  Church 


I 


k.     '• 
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have  dictated,  tte  knowledge  of  which  we  reserve  ■to 
ourselves,  conforming  ourselves  to  the  examples  of  onr 
predeeeasors,  and  particularly  to  that  of  Gregory  X. 
ID  the  general  Council  of  Lyons;  the  rather  as,  ia 
the  present  case,  we  are  determining  upon  the  fate  of 
a  society  classed  among  the  mendicant  orders,  both  by 
its  institute  and  by  its  privileges ;— after  a  matttre 
deliberation,  we  do,  out  of  our  certain  knowledge, 
and  the  fulness  of  our  apostolical  power,  sinfPBBSS 
AND  ^BOUBH  THE  BAu  CoMPAKT :  we  deprive  it  of 
all  activity  whatever,  of  its  houses,  schools,  coUeees, 
hospitals,  lands,  and,  in  short,  every  other  place  what- 
soever, in  whatever  kingdom  or  province  they  may 
be  situated;  we  abrogate  and  annul  its  statutes, 
rules,  customs,  decrees,  and  constitutions,  even  tlumgh 
confirmed  by  oath,  and  approved  by  the  Holy  See  or 
otherwiae ;  in  like  manner  wo  annul  aU  and  every  its 
privileges,  indults,  general  or  particular,  the  tenor 
whereof  is,  and  is  taken  to  bo,  as  fully  and  as  amply 
expressed  in  the  present  Brief  as  if  the  same  were 
inserted  word  for  word,  in  whatever  clauses,  form, 
or  decree,  or  under  whatever  sanction  their  privileges 
may  have  been  conceived.  We  declare  all,  and  all 
kind  of  authority,  the  General,  the  provincials,  the 
visitors,  and  other  superiors  of  tlic  said  Society  to  be 
Foa  Bvaa  annulled  and  extingoishbd,  of  what  naturo 
soever  the  said  authority  may  be,  as  well  in  things 
spiritual  as  temporal.  We  do  likewise  order  that 
the  said  jurisdiction  and  authority  be  transferred  to 
the  respective  ordinaries,  fully  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  said  generals,  &c.  excrdsed  it,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  form,  places,  and  circumstances  with  respect 
to  the  persons  and  under  the  conditions  hore^t^ 
determined ;  forbidding,  as  we  do  hereby  forlnd, 
the  reception  of  any  person  to  the  said  Society,  the 
novitiate  or  habit  thereof.  And  with  regtu^  to 
those  who  have  already  been  admitted,  our  will  ii, 
that  they  be  not  received  to  make  profession  sf  <" 
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simple,  solemn,  absolute  vows,  tmder  penalty  of  nulr 
lity,  and  such  other  penalties  as  we  shall  ordain. 
Further,  we  do  will,  command,  and  ordain,  that  those 
who  are  now  performing  their  novitiate  be  speedilj^ 
immediately,  and  actuidly  sent  back  to  their  own 
homes;  we  do  further  forbid  that  those  who  have 
made  profession  of  the  first  simple  vows,  but  who  are 
not  yet  admitted  to  either  of  the  holy  orders,  be  ad- 
mitted thereto  under  any  pretext  or  title  whatever ; 
whether  on  account  of  the  profession  they  have  already 
made  in  the  said  Society,  or  by  virtue  of  any  privi- 
leges the  said  Society  has  obtfuned,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  the  decrees  of  the  Oornidl  of  Trent. 

**  And  whereas  all  our  endeavours  are  directed  to 
the  great  end  of  procuring  the  good  of  the  Church 
and  the  tranquillity  of  nations  ;  and  it  being  at  the 
same  time  our  intention  to  provide  all  necessary  aid, 
consolation,  and  assistance  to  the  individuals  or  com- 
panions of  the  said  Society,  every  one  of  which,  in  his 
mdividual  capacity,  we  love  in  the  Lord  with  a  truly 
parental  affection ;  and  to  the  end  that  they  being  de- 
livered on  their  part  from  the  persecutions,  dissensions, 
and  troubles  with  which  they  have  for  a  long  time  been 
agitated,  may  be  able  to  labour  with  more  success  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  contribute  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls ;  therefore,  and  for  these  motives,  we  do 
decree  and  determine  that  such  of  the  companions  as 
have  yet  made  professions  only  of  the  first  vows,  and 
ai*e  not  yet  promoted  to  holy  orders,  being  absolved, 
as  ID  fact  they  are  absolved,  from  the  first  simple 
vows,  do,  without  fail,  quit  the  houses  and  colleges  of 
the  said  Society,  and  be  at  full  liberty  to  choose  such 
course  of  life  as  each  shall  judge  most  conformable  to 
his  vocation?  strength,  and  conscience,  and  that  within 
a  space  of  time  to  be  prescribed  by  the  ordinarv  of 
the  diocese ;  which  time  shall  be  sufficient  for  each  to 

I)rovide  himself  some  employment  or  benefice,  or  at 
east  some  patron  who  will  receive  him  into  his  hous^ 
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•Iwijs  nofided  tliat  Ae  time  timi  wOammd  do  aol 
exceed  tm  qpaee  of  cne  jnrt  to  be  eomfeed  finm  Am 
day  of  tbe  date  hereon  And  ilni  the  rwtinet,  m^ 
ecoordiiig  to  tbe  pmikq^  of  tbe  wd  ^^ 
irtio  hare  ovij  taken  theee  first  tows  ma j  be  ezpdbd 
the  order  upon  motiTOs  kft  entiretyto  the  paradence  of 
the  saperiors^  as  ciroamsteaoes  remcdre,  luid  wiliioak 
any  preYions  form  of  prooess.  As  to  anoh  of  dM 
eonipani<»iB  as  are  already  promoted  to  hoi j  ordei^ 
we  grant  them  permianon  to  quit  the  hooaea  and  ool- 
leges  of  die  CkHopanr^  and  to  enter  tnio  am  oAr 
regular  order  already  ^yprored  by  the  Hohr  BeSi 
In  wUich  case,  and  sopporing  they  have  afresdy 
professed  the  first  vows,  they  are  to  perform  ths 
aocnstomed  novitiate  m  the  order  into  which  '1 


they 

to  enter  aooording  to  the  presoripticm  of  the  Comoi 
of  Trent;  but  if  they  have  taken  all  the  tows,  ihett 
they  shall  perform  only  a  novitiate  of  six  months^  we 
gracioasly  dispenung  with  the  rest  Or  otherwise^ 
we  do  permit  mem  to  live  at  large  as  eecular  priede 
and  clerks,  always  under  a  perfect  and  <dm>hsU 
obedience  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese  where  they  shall  establish  themselves.  We 
do  likewise  ordain,  that  to  such  as  shall  embrace  this 
last  expedient,  a  convenient  stipend  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  house  or  college  where  they  reside; 
regard  being  paid,  in  assigning  the  same,  to  the  ex- 
penses to  which  the  said  house  shall  be  exposed,  as 
well  as  to  the  revenues  it  enjoyed.  With  regard  to 
those  who  have  made  the  last  vows,  and  are  promoted 
to  holy  orders,  and  who,  either  through  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  subsist  for  want  of  a  pension,  or  from 
the  smallness  thereof,  or  because  they  know  not  where 
to  fix  themselves,  or,  on  account  of  age,  infirmities,  or 
other  grave  and  lawful  reasons,  do  not  choose  to  quit 
the  said  colleges  or  houses,  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
dwell  therein,  provided  always  that  they  exercise  no 
ministry  whatsoever  in  the  said  houses  or  colleges^ 
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and  be  entirely  subject  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese; 
that  they  make  no  acquisitions  whatever j  according 
to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  that  they  do  not 
alienate  the  houses,  possessions,  or  funds  which  they 
actually  possess.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  unite  in  one  or 
more  houses  the  number  of  individuals  that  remain, 
nor  shall  others  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  those 
who  may  die ;  so  that  the  houses  which  become  vacant 
may  be  converted  to  such  pious  uses  as  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  shall  require,  in  conformity 
to  the  holy  canons,  and  the  intention  of  the  founders, 
so  as  may  best  promote  the  divine  worship,  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  public  good.  And  to  this  end  a 
member  of  the  regular  clergy,  recommendable  for  his 
prudence  and  sound  morals,  shall  be  chosen  to  preside 
over  and  govern  the  said  houses ;  so  that  the  name  of 
the  Company  shall  be,  and  is,  for  ever  extinguished 
and  suppressed. 

**  In  like  manner  we  declare,  that  in  this  general 
suppression  of  the  Company  shall  be  comprehended  the 
individuals  thereof  in  all  the  provinces  from  whence 
they  have  already  been  expelled;  and  to  this  effect 
our  will  is,  that  the  said  individuals,  even  though  they 
liave  been  promoted  to  holy  orders,  be  ipso  facto 
reduced  to  the  state  of  secular  priests  and  clerks,  and 
remain  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese,  supposing  always  that  they  are  not  entered 
into  any  other  regular  order. 

"  If,  among  the  subjects  heretofore  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  but  who  shall  become  secular  priests  or 
clerks,  the  ordinaries  shall  find  any  qualified  by  their 
virtues,  learning,  and  purity  of  morals,  they  may,  as 
they  see  fit,  grant  or  refuse  them  power  of  confessing 
and  preaching;  but  none  of  them  shall  exercise  the 
said  holy  function  without  a  permission  in  writing; 
nor  shall  the  bishops  or  ordinaries  grant  such  permis- 
sion to  such  of  the  Society  who  shall  remain  in  the 
colleges  or  houses  heretofore  belonging  to  the  Societji 
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to  whom  we  expreaaly  and  for  ever  prohibit  tiw 
ftdministratlon  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the 
function  of  preaching ;  as  Gregory  X.  did  prohibit  it 
in  the  Council  already  cited.  And  we  leave  it  to  the 
■onscieaceH  of  the  bishops  to  sen  tiiat  this  last  article 
be  strictly  observed ;  exhorting  them  to  have  before 
their  eyes  the  severe  account  which  they  must  render 
to  God  of  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
the  tremendous  judgment  with  which  the  great  Judge 
of  the  livinf^  and  the  dead  doth  threaten  those  who  are 
invested  with  ao  high  a  character. 

"  Further,  we  wiU,  that  if  any  of  those  who  have  here- 
tofore professed  the  institute  of  the  Company,  shall  be 
desirous  of  dedicating  themselyes  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  any  college  or  school,  care  be  taken  that 
they  have  no  part  in  the  government  or  direction  of 
the  same,  and  that  the  liberty  of  teaching  be  granted 
to  such  only  whose  labours  promise  a  happy  issue,  and 
who  shall  shew  themselves  averse  to  all  spirit  of 
dispute,  and  untainted  with  any  doctrines  which  may 
occasion  or  stir  up  frivolous  and  dangerous  quarrels. 
In  a  word,  the  faculty  of  teaching  youth  shall  neither 
be  granted  nor  preserved  but  to  t/tose  who  seem  tn- 
dined  to  maintain  peace  in  the  schools  and  tram- 
guillitg  in  the  world. 

"  Our  intention  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  dispositions 
which  we  have  thus  made  known  for  the  suppression 
of  this  Society  shall  be  extended  to  the  membera 
thereof  employed  in  missions,  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  right  of  fixing  upon  such  methods  as  to  us  shall 
appear  most  sure  and  convenient  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels  and  the  conciliation  of  controverted  points. 

"  All  and  singular  the  privileges  and  statutes  of  the 
said  Company  being  thus  annulled  and  entirely  abro- 
gated, we  declare  that  as  soon  as  the  individuals 
thereof  shall  have  quitted  their  houses  and  colleges, 
and  txiten  the  habit  of  secular  clerks,  they  shall  be 
[ualified  to  obtain^  in  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  tj 
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holy  canons  and  apostolic  constitutions,  cures,  benefices 
without  cure,  offices,  charges,  dignities,  and  all  em- 
ployments whatever,  which  they  amid  not  obtain  so 
long  as  they  were  members  of  the  said  Society,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Gregory  XIII.,  of  blessed  memory, 
expressed  in  his  bull  bearing  date  September  10th, 
1548,  which  Brief  be^s  with  these  words — Satus 
mperque,  &c.  Likewise  we  grant  them  the  power 
which  they  had  not  before,  of  receiving  alms  for  the 
eelebration  of  the  mass,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  graces  and  favours  from  which  they  were  hereto^ 
fore  precluded  as  regular  clerks  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus. 

"  We  likewise  abrogate  all  the  prerogatives  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  their  General  and  other 
superiors  m  virtue  of  the  privileges  obtained  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  by  which  they  were  permitted 
to  read  heretical  and  impious  books  proscribed  by  the 
Holy  See ;  likewise  the  power  they  enjoyed  of  not  ob- 
serving the  stated  fasts,  and  of  eating  flesh  on  fast 
days ;  likewise  the  faculty  of  reciting  the  prayers  called 
the  cammdcal  hours,  and  all  other  like  privileges ;  our 
firm  intention  being,  that  they  do  conform  themselves 
in  all  things  to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  secular 
priests,  and  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Church. 

"  Further,  we  do  ordain,  that  after  the  publication  of 
this  our  letter,  no  person  do  presume  to  suspend  the 
execution  thereof,  under  colour,  title,  or  pretence  of 
any  action,  appeal,  relief,  explanation  of  doubts  which 
may  arise,  or  any  other  pretext  whatever,  foreseen  or 
not  foreseen.  Our  will  and  meaning  is,  that  the  sup- 
pression and  destruction  of  the  said  Society,  and  of  all 
its  parts,  shall  have  an  immediate  and  instantaneous 
effect  in  the  manner  here  above  set  forth ;  and  that 
under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to  be  im- 
mediately incurred  by  whosoever  shall  presume  to 
create  the  least  impediment  or  obstacle,  or  delay  in 
the  execution  of  this  our  will :  the  said  excommunkAc^ 
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tion  not  to  be  taken  oflF  but  hj  oanielTai,  or  our  sue* 
oessoro,  the  Roman  PontiflB. 

«<  Further,  we  ordain  and  command,  by  lirine  of  th^ 
holy  obedience  to  all  and  ererj  ecdeaiartieal  penan, 
regular  and  secular,  of  whaterer  rank,  digmty,  aai 
oondition,  and  especially  those  who  have  been  herali>* 
fore  of  the  s^d  Company,  that  no  one  of  them  do  oany 
their  audacity  so  far  as  to^  impugn,  combat,  or  efoi 
write  or  speak  about  the  said  suppression,  or  tihe  rea- 
sons and  motiTes  of  it,  or  about  the  institnte  of  As 
Company,  its  form  of  goyemment,  or  other  oircan- 
stance  thereto  relating,  without  an  expretm  permismi 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  that  under  the  sans 
pain  of  exconmiunication. 

**  We  forbid  all  and  eyery  one  to  offend  any  persoa 
whatever  on  account  of  the  said  suppression,  and  eqpe* 
dally  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  said  Soeiely, 
or  to  make  use  of  any  injurious,  maleyolcait,  reproaehfvX 
or  contemptuous  hmguage  towards  them,  whetibor 
yerbally  or  by  writing. 

**  We  exhort  all  the  Christian  princes  to  exert  all  that 
force,  authority,  and  power  which  God  has  given  them 
for  the  defence  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  so  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  respect  and  veneration  which  they 
owe  to  the  Apostolic  See,  things  may  be  so  ordered, 
that  these  our  letters  have  their  full  effect,  and  that 
they  attentively  heeding  all  the  articles  therein  con- 
tained, do  publish  such  ordonnances  and  regulations  as 
may  prevent  all  excesses,  disputes,  and  dissensions 
among  the  faithful,  whilst  they  carry  this  our  will  into 
execution. 

"  Finally,  we  exhort  all  Christians,  and  entreat  them 
by  the  bowels  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  remember 
that  we  have  one  Master,  who  is  in  heaven,  one  Saviour, 
who  has  purchased  us  by  his  blood ;  that  we  have  all 
been  again  born  in  the  water  of  baptism,  through  the 
word  of  eternal  life ;  that  we  have  aU  been  declared 
sons  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ ;  all  fed 
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with  the  same  bread  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  of 
the  Divine  Word ;  that  we  are  all  one  body  in  Jesus 
Christ,  of  which  wo  are  members,  consequently  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that,  united  by  the  common  bond 
of  charity,  they  should  live  in  peace  with  all  men,  and 
consider  it  as  their  first  duty  to  love  one  another, 
remembering  that  he  who  loveth  his  neighbour  ful- 
filleth  the  law,  avoiding  studiously  all  occasion  of 
scandal,  enmity,  division,  and  such-like  evils,  which 
were  invented  and  promoted  by  the  ancient  enemy  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  disturb  tne  Church  of  God,  and 
prevent  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  faithful,  under 
the  false  title  of  schools,  opinions,  and  even  of  the  per- 
fection of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  every  one 
should  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  to  acquire  that  true 
and  sincere  wisdom  of  which  St  James  speaks  in  his 
canonical  epistle,  ch.  iii.  v.  13. 

"  Further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  though  the 

superiors  and  other   members  of  the   Society,   and 

others  interested  therein,  have  not  consented  to  this 

disposition,  have  not  been  cited  or  heard,  still  it  shall 

lot  at  any  time  be  allowed  them  to  make  any  observa- 

lions  on  our  present  letter,  to  attack  or  invalidate  it, 

o  demand  a  further  examination  of  it,  to  appeal  from 

t,  make  it  a  matter  of  dispute,  to  reduce  it  to  the 

erms  of  law,  to  proceed  against  it  by  the  means  of 

estitutionis  ad  integrum,  to  open  their  mouth  against 

i,  to  reduce  it  ad  viam  et  terminoa  juris,  or,  in  short, 

3  impugn  it  by  any  way  whatever,  of  right  or  fact, 

ivour  or  justice ;  and  even  though  these  means  may 

e  gi'anted  them,  and  though  they  should  have  obtained 

lem,  still  they  may  not  make  use  of  them  in  court  or 

it  of  court ;  nor  shall  they  plead  any  flaw,  subrep- 

on,  obreption,  nullity,  or  invaUdity  in  this  letter,  or 

ly  other  plea,  how  great,  unforeseen,  or  substantial 

may  be,  nor  the  neglect  of  any  form  in  the  above 

•oceedings,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  nor  the  neglect  of 

ly  point  founded  on  any  law  or  custom,  and  ccm- 

2  J> 
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prised  in  the  body  of  laws,  nor  even  the  plea  of  enomii 
enormissimce  et  totalis  hesionis,  nor,  in  short,  any  pre- 
text or  motive,  however  just,  reasonable,  or  privil^ed, 
not  even  though  the  omission  of  sudi  form  or  point 
should  be  of  such  nature  as,  without  the  same  being 
expressly  guarded  against,  would  render  every  otbor 
act  invalid.  For  all  this  notwithstanding,  our  will  ani 
pleasure  is,  that  these  our  letters  should  Jbr  ever  and 
to  all  eternity  be  valid,  permanent,  and  efficacimiMt 
have  and  obtain  their  full  force  and  effect,  and  be  in- 
violably observed  by  alland  every  whom  they  do  or  maj 
concern,  now  or  hereafter,  in  any  manner  whatever. 

**  In  like  manner,  and  not  otherwise,  we  ordain  that 
all  the  matters  here  above  specified,  and  every  of 
them,  shall  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  ordizuurr 

1'ndge  and  delegate,  whether  by  the  auditor,  cardmaL 
egate  a  latere,  nuncio,  or  any  other  person  who  hai^ 
or  ought  to  have,  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  anv 
matter  or  suits,  taldng  from  all  and  every  of  them  au 
power  of  interpreting  these  our  letters.  And  this  to 
be  executed,  notwithstanding  all  constitutions,  pri- 
vileges, apostolic  commands,  &c.  &c.  &c.  And  though 
to  render  the  abolition  of  these  privileges  legal  tiiey 
should  have  been  cited  word  for  word,  and  not  com- 
prised  only  in  general  clauses,  yet  for  this  time,  and 
of  our  special  motion,  we  do  derogate  from  this  usage 
and  custom,  declaring  that  all  the  tenor  of  the  said 
privileges  is,  and  is  to  be  supposed,  as  fully  expressed 
and  abrogated  as  if  they  were  cited  word  for  wordi 
and  as  if  the  usual  form  had  been  observed. 

''  Lastly,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  to  all  copies  of 
the  present  Brief,  signed  by  a  notary  pubhc,  and 
sealed  by  some  dignitary  oi  the  Church,  the  same 
force  and  credit  shall  be  given  as  to  this  originaL 

"  Given  at  Rome,  at  St  Mary  the  Greater, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  the 
21st  day  of  July  1773,  in  the  j&fth  year 
of  our  Pontificate." 
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Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  this  Brie^ 
the  prelates  Macedonio  and  Alfani^  accompanied  by 
the  Corsican  soldiers,  presented  themselves  at  the 
Qestij  called  together  all  the  members  of  the  Society, 
read  to  them  the  Brief  of  Suppression,  and  dispersed 
them,  for  the  moment,  in  different  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments ;  the  General  Bicci  being  confined  to  the 
English  College.     The  two  prelates,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  and  pro* 
ceed  in  all  this  important  matter,  then  took  possession 
of  tiie  building,  put  the  seal  on  all  papers  and  other 
yaluable  thiugs,  and  left  the  house  in  the  keeping  of 
the  sokUers.     Other  commissioners  resorted  to  the 
same  proceedings  in  the   thirty-one   establishments 
which  the  Jesuits  possessed  in  Rome;  while  in  the 
provinces,  the  bishops  received  and  executed  the  same 
orders.    Next  morning,  the  CoUegio  Romano,  and  all 
the  other  different  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  were  tak^a 
possession  of,  and  served  by  the  Capuchins.     But  we 
must  here  observe,  that  even  before  the  Brief  was 
pohliahed,  the  Jesuits  had  been  brought  before  divers 
tribunals  in  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Papal 
States,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  various  misdemean- 
ours; t}iat  several  of  their  houses,  as  in  Bologna 
Mecerata  Frascati,  had  been,  by  the  bishops,  subjected 
to  visitation,  and  some  of  them  shut  up;  and  that  even 
the  possessions,  and  all  the  valuable  things  of  the  Col- 
legio  Romano,  had  been  confiscated  to  pay  creditors. 
^  that  it  may  be  said  that  even  had  Ganganelli 
vished  to  preserve  the  Jesuits,  he  would  have  found 
t  diflScult  to  resist  public  opinion,  which,  even  in  his 
)wn  dominions,  was  so  decidedly  against  the  order. 

It  will  be  perhaps  well  to  take  here  a  retrospective 
jlance,  and  rapidly  examine  the  progressive  march  of 
he  famous  Society. 

As  we  have  seen,  ten  homeless  and  penniless  enthu- 
iasts,  under  the  guidance  of  a  remarkable  and  supe- 
ior  intelligence,  had  decided  upon  establishing  a  new 
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Ahmmtf,9iibm  cpodi,  Ikej  boMtod «r  Imi^ 
wmis,  cMit  or  ten  mortjii^  aad  tm  cr  twelve  of 
LoToU's  akdples  had  sat  in  the  College  of  CsTdmak 
Atifae  dme  of  the  Sup^nresaon,  the  Sodetr  nnmbered 
tAirty-wMte  houses  of  professed  menibers»  669  ooD^es^ 
61  noiidate?.  1^  seminaries*  335  residences^  223  mis- 
aons.  and  22,782  members^  dispersed  all  OTer  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  order  then  redconed,  as 
its  chief  glorr,  in  the  register  of  its  members^  24  car- 
dinals. 6  electors  of  the  empire,  19  princes^  21  ardi- 
bisho|]^  121  titular  bbhops  (so  mudi  for  the  article  in 
the  Consntadons  which  forbids  the  member  to  accept  of 
anT  dignitr),  11  martyrs,  and  9  saints. 

We  wish  we  could  give,  with  an  equal  d^ree  of 
exactness,  the  amount  of  their  fortune,  raised  by  some 
to  a  fabulous  amount,  and  by  others  represented  as 
Tcrv  insignificant.  XeTcrtheless,  we  shall  try  to  come 
to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole,  firom  what  we  know, 
from  their  own  confession,  to  haTO  been  a  part  of  it. 

Cretineau  giTOS  a  Tery  minute  detail  of  the  fortone 
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• 

possessed  by  the  Jesuits  in  France;  and  the  total  sum, 
Eu^cording  to  his  calculations^  amounted  to  58  millions 
of  francs.*  In  the  same  volume,  at  page  303,  the 
same  historian  says  that  the  fortune  tne  fathers  pos^ 
sessed  in  Spain  was  much  more  considerable— &eat^ 
coup  plus  considerable — ^than  that  they  had  in  France"^ 
let  us,  thefi,  say  80  millions ;  while  that  which  they 
possessed  in  Austria,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
amounted  to  125  millions.t  So  that  the  total  sum  of 
their  fortunes  in  those  three  estates  amounted,  by  their 
own  account,  to  263  millions  of  francs.  We,  who  know 
almost  all  the  establishments  they  had  in  Italy,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  what  they  possessed  there  amounted 
to  an  equal  sum,  263.  ISow,  let  us  add  to  these  526 
millions  their  other  possessions  in  Belgium,  Poland,  in 
the  remainder  of  Germany,  in  Portugal,  in  other  small 
states,  and  in  those  rich  mercantile  establishments  in 
both  Indies,  and  we  think  it  may  be  boldly  asserted 
that  their  fortune  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  a  sum 
certainly  not  short  of  40  millions  sterling.  So  much 
for  the  article  of  the  Constitution  recommending  holy 
poverty  as  the  bulwark  of  religion.  To  this  prodigious 
and  almost  incredible  amount  of  property — which,  how- 
ever, was  not  all  productive,  part  of  it  consisting  in 
houses  and  colleges — the  reverend  fathers  added  the 
annual  income  arising  from  pensions,  or  incomes 
assigned  by  princes,  towns,  or  chapters  for  the  main- 
tenance of  divers  colleges,  some  of  which  assignments 
were  so  considerable  as  to  amount  to  £3000  yearly. 
Besides  this,  they  had  the  annual  revenues  arising  from 
the  presents  which  twice  a  year  they  received  from 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pupils;  the  emoluments 
received  by  some  of  them  as  private  tutors,  agents,  or 

stewards  of  great  families;  and,  lastly,  the alms !  1 1 

Is  not  that  a  wonderful  and  astonishing  fact,  which 
proves  forcibly  the  cunning  and  cleverness  of  those 
monks,  who,  to  appearance,  had  nothing  at  heart  but 

•  Cr6t,  Tol.  V.  p.  275.  t  Ibid.  p.  890, 
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the  eoBfWwm  of  ionli  aad  thi  jjimtuitoui 

ef  diildnn,  and  ivbo  utra  aibbr  m  iSttm  mmem  iff  9M 

jearg,  to aoemnnlate  Jba  imm&nm  mmkwtm^gnmSm 

■feigrliiigf 

HoweroTy  wbea  Biod  wm  WOTmnd,  ]i»  iiiim  Ml 
]w  had  no  hidden  treasiiEiS  nor  nonagr  hoi 
intereBt;  nnd  ire  mippoie  Ant  iho  good 
to  tell  an  nntnith^  mwt  have  added  WMroUy 
mnrdi,  im  Aom  imi  JUdkbn  *wmM«,  '*i]i  tka. 
irtiere  Yon  haire  lodced  fcr  Aev,  or  whaiwy 
Mied  tn«n  to  exjat"  We  know,  however,,  ttnfc; 
Oe  Jesdti  had  been  dbma  from  Fehmm^ 
Nanlee»  and  Farmm,  "^Aej 
IktherDeksi  started  natanilfy  for  Ledhonv 
off  the  treaaores  of  the  order,  wift  %b»  iari 
transporting  ihem  to  Bngland;  ho*  tiie 
waa  leas  prodllanimoas^  stepped  him  in.  hia 
What  then  beoame  of  aU  we  moneys  anA 
Ain^  which  the  Jesoits  posssssed,  naoe 
nothing  waa  found  in  their  establishments? 
a  mystery  which  we  are  not  able  to  explain.  We 
can  conceiye,  and  every  One  may  easily  imagine,  that 
the  Jesuits,  who,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  their 
existence,  expected  to  be  suppressed  firom  day  to  dar, 
were  not  so  simple  as  to  leave  their  transportdUe 
wealth  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies ;  bat  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Society  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  large  treasure  at  the  time,  ihongl^  what 
became  of  it,  we  cannot  say.  Indeed  they  were  so 
cautious,  and  so  eager  to  accumulate  specie,  that  lot 
many  years  the  revenues  of  the  Colle^o  Romano  were 
not  employed  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  fiKthers  pre* 
ferred  having  their  immovable  possessicms  eonfiseatod 
to  pay  its  debts,  in  lieu  of  disbursmff  money.  We  know 
also,  that  when  they  were  re-estabushed  in  1814>  they 
at  once  got  up  their  establishments  in  the  most 
splendid  style,  and  soon  after  made  many  aoqi 

*  St  Priest  p.  SQL 
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How  did  they  come  by  the  means  by  which  all  this 
was  eflFected  ?  Was  it  the  ancient  treasure  ?  and  who 
had  it  in  charge  during  all  the  forty  years  of  their 
legal  suppression  ?  This  rather  resembles  a  romance 
than  pure  historical  truth,  and  we  have  no  means 
whatever  of  elucidating  it. 

Meanwhile  a  commission  was  named  to  commence 

Eroceedings  against  Ricci  and  some  others  of  his 
rethren.  The  old  General,  when  interrogated,  an- 
swered with  sufficient  simplicity,  and  without  any 
apparent  resentment.  He  enlarged  on  the  innocence 
of  the  Society,  and  protested  that  he  had  neither  con- 
cealed nor  lent  out  at  interest  any  money ;  and  of  all 
the  accusations  that  were  brought  against  him,  he  only 
admitted  that  he  had  a  correspondence  with  the  King 
ctf  Prussia;  we  shall  see  afterwards  for  what  purpose. 
About  two  months  after,  Ricci,  the  assistants,  the 
secretary  of  the  order,  the  Fathers  Favre,  Forrestier, 
Gantier,  and  some  others,  were  sent  to  the  Castel  St 
Angelo,  the  state  prison.  The  crimes  of  which  they 
were  accused  and  jtonyictedjere.  that  they  had  at- 
tempted, both  by  insinuations,  and  by  more  open 
efforts,  to  stir  up  a  revolt  in  their  own  favour  against  the 
Apostolic  See;  that  they  had  published  and  circulated 
throughout  all  Europe  Ubels  against  the  Pope,  one 
of  which  had  for  its  title,  De  Simoniaca  ehctione  jra- 
tris  Gcmganellii  in  Summum  Pontificem — Simonia- 
cal  election  of  brother  GanganelU  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Pontiff;  while  Favre,  Forrestier,  and  Gautier  were 
loudly  repeating  everywhere  that  the  Pope  was  the 
Antichrist,  and  that  the  five  cardinals  of  the  com- 
mission were  to  be  compared  to  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansenius.*  And  in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall 
see  that  they  did  not  confine  their  anger  to  threaten- 
ings  and  imprecations. 

•  Botta  Storia  d! Italia  cont.  da  queUa  del  Quia.  48.    Bee  also  GHo- 
berti,  yoL  iii.  p.  391^  and  £ 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

1774. 
DEATH  OF  CLEMENT  XIV. 

During  the  struggle  which  Clement  had  to  undergo 
before  the  suppression  of  the  order,  his  health,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  injured,  and  his  gay,  pladd 
humour  much  altered.  But  the  moment  he  had  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  the  document,  after  pronoimcing 
those  foreboding  prophetic  words,  "  This  suppression 
will  cause  our  death" — ^wrung  from  his  heart  by 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  enemies  he  was  going 
to  offend,  as  if  those  words  were  the  last  doleful 
thought  he  was  going  to  give  to  the  subject — ^he  be- 
came an  altered  man,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he 
again  became  the  same  good-humoured,  mild,  and 
affable  monk  he  had  ever  been.  The  facility  with 
which  his  orders  were  executed  filled  him  also  with 
extraordinary  joy.  *'  His  health  is  perfect,  and  his 
gaiety  more  remarkable  than  usual,"  wrote  Bernis  on 
the  3d  of  November  1773.  Whatever  discontent  the 
nobles  and  the  cardinals  may  have  felt,  they  remained 
silent  spectators  of  the  event;  and  the  generality  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  the  Transteve- 
rini,  hailed  the  Pope  with  loud  acclamations.  In  vain 
did  the  conquering  party  foment  a  revolt;  Rome  re- 
mained tranquil ;  Clement  was  delighted ;  and,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  the  sad  moments  he  had  passed,  and 
the  irascible   humour  he  had  shewn,  his  character 
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became  still  more  joyful,  and  almost  infantine.  One 
day,  followed  by  the  Sacred  College  and  all  the  Ro- 
man prelates,  he  went  on  horseback  to  the  Church 
La  Minerva. .  Suddenly  a  heavy  rain  came  on ;  Por- 
poraM  Monsigruyri  all  vanished,  and  the  light  horse- 
men themselves  sought  shelter.  The  Pope,  left  alone,- 
'  and  laughing  at  the  terrors  of  his  escort,  proceeded 
bravely  on  his  way  amidst  the  storm,  and  the  people, 
■were  delighted  at  the  sight,  and  loud  in  their  ap- 
plause.* 

All  the  authors  are  unanimous  on  this .  point,  and 
agree  in  representing  GanganeUi  as  full  of  vigour, 
and  enjoying  the  most  perfect  health.  "  The  Pope,'* 
says  Botta,  "  enjoyed  rather  good  he^th^  because  he. 
was  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  hi^^  natural  strength 
had  not  been  wasted  by  an  intemperate  and  liceatioiis 
life;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always  Uved  with 
frugality  and  moderation,  accc  .'ding,  to  his  own  natural 
inchnation."f  And  the  ex-Jesuit  Georgel,  who.  cer- 
tainly can  be  accused  of  anything  .but  partiality  to 
the  suppressor  of  his  order,  says  "  that  Ganganelli's 
strong  constitution  seemed  to  promise  him  a  long 
career."!  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Appearances,  sinis- 
ter rtimdurs  were  afloat  not  only  in  Rpme,  but 
throughout  all  Italy.  At  the  very  time  that  the. 
Pope  was  seen. in  the  public  ceremonies,  in  all  the. 
churches  and  everywhere  else,  enjoying  the  most  per- 
fect.health  and  strength,  the  rumour  of  his  death  was  , 
widely  circulated.  .The  Pythoness  of  Valentano  an- 
nounced ■>  it  \Vith .  a  characteristic  obstinacy ;  and  a 
Jesuit,  writing  to  a  brother  of  the  order,  and  relating, 
such  impious  predictions,  says,  Aplica  ut  fiat  sys- 
tema.^ 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  ominous  predictions 
were  realised.     This  man,  represented  by  everybody 

*  St  Priest,  p.  89.  t  Botta,  uU  supra. 

t  Georgel,  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Apud  St  Priest,  p.  90.  i 

%  Gioberti,  quoting  Florida  Blanca,  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 
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as  strong  and  healthy,  suddenly,  on  the  approach  d 
the  holy  week  of  1774,  some  eight  months  after  the 
signature  of  the  Brief,  was  taken  ill,  confined  to  his 

Smce,  and  unable  to  grant  any  audience,  even  to  the 
iplomatic  body.  WnaX  had  happened  to  Clement, 
who,  when  on  the  17th  of  August  the  ambasaadors  of 
the  great  powers  were  admitted  into  his  presence, 
appeared  a  iibbb  skelbtox?  Whence  such  strange 
and  fatal  change?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

One  day,  on  rising  from  table,  the  Pope  felt  an  in- 
ternal shock,  followed  by  a  great  cold ;  and  althou^ 
he  was  for  a  moment  alarmed,  he  soon  recovered  trSok 
his  fright,  and  attributed  his  indisposition  to  indigestion. 
But  soon  after,  the  voice  of  the  Pope,  which  had  alwajs 
been  full  and  sonorous,  was  lost  m  a  singular  hoarse- 
ness ;  an  inflammation  in  his  throat  compelled  him  to 
keep  his  mouth  continually  open.  He  had  repeated 
attacks  of  vomiting,  and  felt  such  feebleness  in  his 
limbs,  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  long  hal»- 
tual  walks.  His  step  became  interrupted  by  sharp 
pains,  and  at  length  he  could  not  find  any  rest  at  alL 
An  entire  prostration  of  strength  suddenly  succeeded  a 
degree  of  even  youthful  activity  and  vigour ;  and  the 
sad  conviction  that  his  fears  were  realised,  and  that 
his  life  had  been  attempted,  seized  upon  Clement,  and 
rendered  him  strange  even  to  his  own  eyes.  His  cha- 
racter was  changed  as  by  magic.  The  equabihty  of 
his  temper  gave  place  to  caprice,  his  gentleness  to 
passion,  and  his  natural  easy  confidence  to  continual 
distrust  and  suspicion.  He  saw  poison  and  poniards 
everywhere.  Sometimes,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
had  been  poisoned,  he  increased  his  malady  by  ineffi- 
cacious antidotes;  at  other  moments,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  an  evil  which  he  imagined  not  yet  accom- 
plished, he  would  feed  upon  dishes  prepared  by  his 
own  hands.  His  blood  became  corrupted,  and  the 
close  atmosphere  of  his  apartments,  which  he  would 
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not  qnii,  a^graTated  the  effects  of  an  TmYrhoIesome 
diet.  In  uiis  disorder  of  his  physical  system  his 
moral  strength  gave  way;  all  trace  of  the  former 
Ganganelli  disappeared ;  and  eyen  his  reason  became 
disordered.  He  was  haunted  by  phantoms  in  his  short 
moments  of  rest ;  and,  in  the  silence  of  night,  he  started 
np  continually,  as  if  dreams  of  horror  had  struck  his 
ima^ation.  Often  he  ran  from  one  place  to  another 
as  if  he  was  pursued,  exclaiming,  as  in  the  act  of 
asking  mercy,  "  CompuUusfeci  I  compuUusfeei  /" — ^I 
haye  been  compelled  I*  Indeed,  that  his  reason  had 
abandoned  him,  is  generally  belieyed ;  and  Pius  VII., 
when  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814,  exclaimed 
that  he  should  die  mad,  as  Clement  XIV.  These  words 
are  reported  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  a  fellow-prisoner  of 
Pius.f  Ganganelli  passed  seven  months  in  this  dread- 
ful state ;  at  kst  his  reason  resumed  its  sway.  For  a 
while  he  shewed  himself  superior  to  his  terrors  and 
infirmities.  "  He  resumed  some  traaiquillity,"  says 
Botta,  '^  as  generally  happens  some  moments  before 
man  arrives  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  as  a  warning 
of  God  to  mortals  to  think  of  tiieir  own  affiurs  in  that 
last  moment.  Already  the  attendants  were  rejoicing 
as  if  their  master  was  returning  to  life  ;  but  the  calm 
was  the  forerunner  of  death.  The  hkaX  signs  soon 
re-appeared,  and  on  the  22d  September  Ganganelli 
breathed  his  last — giving  back  his  courageous  soul  to 
Him  from  whom  he  had  received  it."J 

The  Romans  heard  of  the  Pope's  demise  ¥rith  indif- 
ference, as  of  an  event  daily  expected ;  but  the  Jesuits 

*  St  Priest,  p.  91,  and  following.  All  these  details  of  the  illness  and' 
death  of  Ganganelli  we  have  taken  from  St  Priest,  adding  now  and  then 
Bome  particulars  which  we  have  found  in  other  writers.  Bat  St  Priest 
is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  He  has  drawn  from  original 
sources — ^the  Letters  of  Bemis,  of  Florida  Blanca,  the  History  of  Botta 
Gorani  Caraocioli — and  has  condensed  his  materials  into  a  most  accurate 
Emd  impartial  narrative.  It  would  be  useless,  then,  either  to  send  back 
our  readers  to  those  authors,  or  to  endeavour  to  analyse  them  ourselves. 
We  shall,  then,  be  contontea  with  some  refleotions  or  deductions  at  tha 
proper  place. 

f  Ibid,  X  Botta,  vM  mgra. 
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and  th^ir  partisans  gave  an  indecent  and  unblushing  ex- 
pression to  their  joy,  conveyed  in  the  most  infamous  and 
sacrilegious  satires,  which  they  carried  themselves  from 
place  to  place ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
what  was  known  of  Ganganelli's  illness,  left  no  doubts 
whatever  in  the  people's  minds  that  the  unfortunate 
Clement  had  died  by  poison.  "The  human  mind," 
says  Gioberti,  "  is  reluctant  to  believe  in  certain  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  hesitated  to 
believe  the  sect  guilty  of  the  death  of  Ganganelli;  nor 
have  I  consented  to  believe  it  till  forced  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  facts."*  Although  our  opinion  exactly 
coincides  with  that  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  yet 
we  shall  put  the  facts  and  documents  under  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  and  let  them  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves. 

What  was  Clement's  illness?    How  did  his  strong 
and  healthy  constitution  undergo  such  an  instantaneous 
and  fatal  change  ?    And  what  complaint  brought  him 
to  his  grave  ?    The  partisans  of  the  Jesuits,  and  some 
not  very  well  informed  historians,  as  Gorani,  for  ex- 
ample, Schoel,  and  others,  deny  that  Ganganelh  met 
with  foul  play.     Georgel  pretends  that  he  died  of  re- 
morse— ^that  he  made  a  full  retractation ;  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  he  points  to  his  habitual  exclamation,  "  Comr 
pulsus  feci  !"     Of  his  retractation  we  shall  not  speak. 
It  is  contested  by  every  historian ;  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  except  in  the  writings  of  the  ex-Jesuit  Georgel  and 
his  followers,  who  cannot  produce  a  single  proof  or 
witness  of  their  assertion.    But  is  it  true,  at  least,  that 
the  remorse,  which  had  rendered  him  mad,  asCretineau 
affirms,  brought  him  to  the  grave?     We   question 
whether  the   Jesuits   can  make  good  this  other  as- 
sertion.    How  can  it  be  affirmed  that  Clement  died 
of  remorse,   since,  during   eight  long  months   after 
he  had  signed  the  Brief,  he  enjoyed  not  only  his 
ordinary  health  and  calmness,  but  was,  on  the  con- 

*  Gioberti,  vol  iii.  p.  892. 
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trapy,  more  playful  than  ever  ?  How  came  the  re- 
morse at  such  a  late  hour?  What  new  crime  had 
he  committed  in  the  interval?  Does  remorse  admit 
of  postponement?  Does  remorse  produce  all  the 
physical  diseases  with  which  Ganganelli  was  suddenly 
affected?  The  extinction  of  voice,  the  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  vomiting,  complete  prostration  of 
Strength — are  these  the  symptoms  of  remorse  ?  It  is 
true  that  he  often  exclaimed  *-  Compulsus  feci!"  and 
asked  for  mercy ;  but  the  unfortunate  man  asked  for 
mercy  from  his  assassins,  not  from  the  Supreme  Judge. 
In  his  delirium,  he  supplicated  his  murderers  to  spare 
him ;  not  to  repeat  the  dose ;  or  to  administer  to  him 
some  antidote,  that  his  sufferings  might  cease.  ''  Spare 
me !  spare  me !"  he  repeated;  "  I  have  been  forced  to 
the  act,  not  so  much,  indeed,  by  the  sovereigns,  as  by 
your  own  iniquities.  Spare  me,  spare  me  these  hor- 
rible sufferings!"  he  cried  to  everybody,  and  called 
upon  his  cherished  Madonna  to  entreat  for  him,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  his  tortures.  Are  delirium  and  in- 
sanity consequences  of  remorse,  or  rather  the  effects 
of  several  poisons — ^the  belladonna,  for  example  ? 

But  let  us  see  what  other  symptoms  preceded  and 
accompanied  his  death,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  illness  which  brought  him 
to  his  grave. 

"  Several  days  before  his  death,  his  bones  were 
exfoliated  and  withered — to  use  the  forcible  expression 
of  Caraccioli — ^like  a  tree  which,  struck  at  the  root, 
dies  away,  and  sheds  its  bark.  The  scientific  men  who 
were  called  in  to  embalm  his  body,  found  the  features 
livid,  the  lips  black,  the  abdomen  inflated,  the  limbs 
emaciated,  and  covered  with  violet  spots ;  the  size  of  the 
heart  was  much  diminished,  and  all  the  muscles  de- 
tached and  decomposed  in  the  spine.  They  filled  the 
body  with  perfumes  and  aromatic  substances;  but 
notning  would  dispel  the  mephitic  exhalations.  The 
entrails  burst  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  deposited; 
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and  when  his  pontifical  robes  were  taken  from  his  body, 
a  great  portion  of  the  skin  adhered  to  them.  The 
hair  of  his  head  remained  entire  upon  the  yelvet  pl- 
lows  upon  which  he  rested,  and  with  the  slightest 
friction  his  nails  fell  off."*  The  sight  of  Ganganelli'g 
dead  body  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  every-  one  u 
to  the  sort  of  death  he  had  met  with.  It  did  not  eyen 
retain  those  lineaments  which  nature  leaves  to  oar 
remains  at  the  moment  when  death  seizes  upon  them, 
and  the  funeral  obsequies  convinced  all  Rome  that 
Clement  XIY.  had  perished  by  the  aeqtMt  tofana  d 

Perugia.t 

However,  Dr  Salicetti,  the  apostolic  physician,  and 
Adinolfi,  Clement's  ordinary  doctor,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  three  months  after  Ganganelli's  deaths  gave 
in  a  long  praces  verbal,  declaring  that  it  was  fake  that 
the  Pope  had  been  poisoned ;  but  they  adduced  no 
proofs  whatever,  and  explained  the  fact  of  the  body's 
corruption  by  such  strange  and  suspicious  reasons,  as 
rather  to  strengthen  than  diminish  the  opinion  of  those 
who  thought  differently.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Bome» 
after  the  doctors'  statement  was  made  pubUc,  even  the 
few  who  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
mysterious  death,  were  now  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
Jesuits  had  poisoned  the  poor  Pope.  Gioberti,  among 
other  proofs  which  he  adduces  of  the  poisoning  ot 
Ganganelli,  names  a  Dr  Bonelli,  famous  for  learning 
and  probity,  almost  an  ocular  witness  of  the  facts,  who 
had  often  asserted  to  many  persons  still  hving  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Ganganelli  had  been  poisoned. 

But  there  is  a  witness  far  more  respectable  and 
trustworthy,  who  puts  the  question  beyond  doubt: 

♦  St  Priest,  p.  92. 

+  It  is  a  popular  tradition,  and,  indeed,  not  at  all  tinfotinded,  that  in 
Perugia  some  persons  had  the  secret  of  composing  a  sort  of  water  which, 
when  drunk,  produced  certain  death,  although  life  was  proloDged  for 
more  or  less  snace  of  time,  according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
dose  given.  The  nuns,  in  particular,  had  a  sad  celebrity  for  oomposiDC 
this  drag. 
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that  wknesB  is  Bemis;  and  no  one  that  knows  any- 
thing of  the  loTakj  and  nobkneas  of  his  diaiactery 
would  eyer  dare  to  hnpugn  his  tesdmonT  in  an  affiair 
of  snch  ma^niitode,  when  he,  as  ambiwadiMr,  gires  an 
aoooont  to  his  court  of  facts  of  whidi  he  was  an  eje- 
witness.  B^nis,  during  the  iUneas  of  the  Pope,  while 
ererj  other  person  belieTod  thai  dement  had  met 
-with  foul  play,  alone  bad  doubts;  and  his  yery  hesita- 
tion, which  proTes  his  candour,  leads  him  more  surely 
to  the  disooyery  of  the  truth,  which  he  attains  st^ 
by  step  * 

On  the  28th  of  August,  twenty-four  days  before 
Ganganelli's  death,  he  wrote  to  the  Frendi  minister : 
<'  Those  who  judge  imprudently,  or  with  malice,  see 
Bothing  natural  in  the  condition  of  the  Pope ;  reason- 
ings and  suspicions  are  hazarded  with  the  greater  hr 
cility,  as  certain  atrocities  are  less  rare  in  this  country 
than  in  many  others."  Six  days  after  the  Pope's 
demise,  on  the  28th  of  September,  he  wrote :  ''  The 
nature  of  the  Pope's  malady,  smd,  above  all,  the  dr- 
eumstances  attending  his  death,  give  rise  to  a  common 
belief  that  it  has  not  been  from  natural  causes.  .  •  • 
Thy  physicians  who  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the 
body  are  cautious  in  their  remarks,  and  the  surgeons 
speak  with  less  circumspection.  It  is  better  to  credit 
the  account  of  the  former  than  to  pry  into  a  truth  of 
too  afflicting  a  nature,  and  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
distressing  to  discover."  A  month  after,  Bemis' 
doubts  are  vanished,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  he 
writes :  "  When  others  shall  come  to  know  as  much 
as  I  do,  from  certain  documents  which  the  late  Pope 
communicated  to  me,  the  suppression  will  be  deemed 
very  just  and  very  necessary.  The  circumstances 
which  have  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed 
the  death  of  the  late  Pope,  excite  equal  horror 
and  compassion.  .  .  .  I  am  now  collecting  together 
the   true  circumstances   attending   the   malady  and 

*  St  Pzieet,  p.  93. 
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death  of  Clement  XIV.,*  who,  the  Vicar  of  Jesna 
Christ,  prayed,  like  the  Redeemer,  for  his  most  im- 
placable enemies ;  and  who  carried  his  conscientioafl- 
ness  so  far,  as  scarcely  to  let  escape  him  the  crud 
suspicions  which  preyed  upon  his  mind  since  the  close 
of  the  holy  week,  the  period  when  his  malady  seized 
him.  The  truth  cannot  be  concealed  frona  the  king, 
sad  as  it  may  be,  which  will  be  recorded  in  history." 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  imposing  testimony 
to  the  fact — ^that  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  the  successor  of 
Clement  XIV. ;  it  is  transmitted  to  us  also  by  Bemis, 
who  speaks  in  the  following  cool  and  dispassionate 
terms,  more  than  three  years  after  the  death  of  Gan- 
ganelli.  He  wrote  on  the  26th  of  October  1777,  as 
follows : — "  I  know  better  than  any  one  how  far  the 
affection  of  Pius  VI.  for  the  ex- Jesuits  extends ;  but 
he  keeps  on  terms  with  them  rather  than  love  tiiem, 
because  fear  has  greater  influence  on  his  mind  and 
heart  than  friendship.  .  .  .  The  Pope  has  certain 
moments  of  frankness,  in  which  liis  true  sentiments 
shew  themselves.  I  shall  never  forget  three  or  four 
effusions  of  his  heart  which  he  betrayed  when  with 
mc,  by  which  I  can  judge  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  unhappy  end  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  was 
anxious  not  to  run  the  same  risks."  f 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  born  with  the  best  pos- 
sible dispositions,  and  endowed  with  truly  noble  and 
amiable  qualities.  His  spirit  of  tolerance,  above  all, 
deserves  the  highest  eulogium.  He  tolerated  all  sorts 
of  opinions,  provided  they  were  expressed  iu  decorous 
language ;  and  although  he  condemned  the  doctrines 
of  the  philosophers,  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  them. 
He  would  not,  as  Benedict  XIV.  had  done,  write  to 
Voltaire ;  but,  in  answer  to  some  sporting  jests  made 
upon  his  person,  which  were  reported  to  him,  he  inti- 
mated to  the  Patriarch  of  Ferncy,  through  his  old 

*  St  Priest  could  not  find  those  documents  anywhere, 
t  See  all  those  letters  in  St  Priest,  p.  93,  and  following. 
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friend  De  Bernis,  that  he  "  would  willingly  take  him 
to  his  heart,  provided  he  would  end  by  becoming  a 
good  Capuchin."  ♦ 

Oanganelli  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  incapable  of 
governing  under  difficult  circumstances.  He  had 
neither  energy  nor  skill  enough  in  handling  diffi- 
culties, and  he  placed  all  his  merits  in  evading  them. 
But  his  moderation,  his  genuine  spirit  of  tolerance, 
the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  modesty,  his  benevolence, 
deserve  the  sincerest  respect,  and  his  deplorable  death 
a  lasting  compassion.f 

♦  St  Priest,  p.  78. 

i*  It  is  commonly  reported  in  Italy^  and  it  is  also  believed  in  France, 
that  on  the  day  commemorating  Ganganelli's  death,  every  year,  the 
Jesuits,  at  least  those  who  are  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  order,  assemble 
in  a  room,  and,  after  one  of  them  nas  addressed  a  volley  of  cnrses  and 
imprecations  against  Clement's  memory,  every  person  present  pierces  his 
image  with  a  poniard.  We  repeat  the  popular  Delief,  without,  however, 
warranting  its  correctness. 
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CHAPTER  SVIIL 
1773-1S14. 

THE  JESUITS  DURING  THEIE  SITPPRHSSIOR. 

The  Brief  of  Suppression,  as  our  readers  may  h&n 
seen,  made  a  provision  by  which  the  Jesuits  might, 
as  secular  priosts  aod  intUviduaJs,  exercise  sacerdotal 
fimctiona,  subject,  of  course,  to  tbo  episcopal  authority. 
In  coDsequenee,  some  few  of  them  nad  settled  them- 
selves quietly  in  different  capacities.  Others  thought 
to  conceal  the  Ignatian  device  under  the  new  title  of 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  Fathers  of  the  Cross,  &c.  But 
the  greater  part,  the  most  daring  and  restless,  would 
not  submit  to  the  Brief  of  Suppression,  impugned  its 
validity  in  a  thousand  writings,  «dled  in  question  even 
the  v^idity  of  Clement's  election,  whom  they  called 
Parricide,  Sacrilegious  Stmoniac,  and  considered 
themselves  as  still  forming  part  of  the  still  existing 
Company  of  Jesus.  Regardless,  as  we  have  shewn 
they  always  were,  of  the  injuries  they  may  cause  to 
the  faith,  they  declared  war  against  Rome,  against 
religion,  and  surpassed  even  the  school  of  Voltaire  in 
audacity  in  mocking  and  insulting  a  virtuous  Pope,* 
Although  overwhelmed  on  every  side,  they  were  not 
daunted,  and  their  courage  was  still  greater  than  their 

■  misfortunes.     Driven  from  those  countries  in  wliicli 

■  they  had  been  nurtured  and  cherished,  and  which 
H  ought  to  have  been  their  natural  abode,  they  turned 
B  *  St  Piieat,  p.  97. 
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their  regards  to  the  camp  of  their  former  enemies. 
As  Themiatocles,  seeking  protection  from  his  ungrate- 
ful country,  under  the  canopy  of  that  Persian  throne 
trhich  he  had  shaken  and  almost  destroyed,  so  those 
fiery  persecutors  of  all  religious  sects  which  were 
out  of  the  pale  of  Rome,  and  especially  the  Lutherans, 
had  recourse  for  protection  to  the  Lutheran  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  to  the  schismatic  Catherine  of  Russia; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advance  that,  had  those 
mouarchs,  in  exchange  for  some  advantages  and  privi- 
leges, asked  of  them  to  combat  the  Papal  doetrinesj 
they  would  not  have  imitated  the  Athenian  hero,  but 
would  have  fought  against  the  Roman  Catholic  ra- 
ligion  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  employed 
in  defending  it. 

But  if  it  IS  easy  to  imderstand  the  versatile  aud  in- 
terested behaviour  of  the  Jesuits,  strange  must  appear 
the  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  who  gave  them  proteo- 
tjon  and  help.  Above  all,  the  anomalous  proceeding 
of  Frederick,  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  as  the  pliiltt. 
sophers  called  him,  ought  to  be  explained. 

We  have  already  aeon  that  Ricci,  in  liis  examinatiosp.  1 
confessed  that  he  was   m  correspondence   with   hist  I 
Prussian   majesty;   and  it  is  a  fact  that  Frederick^' 
even  before  the  suppression  of  the  Society,  proved 
himself  its  friend  and  protector,  notwithstanding  the 
reproaches  and  sneers  of  bis  friends  and  masters,  the 
philosophers.     D'Alembert,  above  all,  assailed  the  king- 
in  all  his  vulnerable  points ;  but  in  vain :  Frederidsi 
remained  firm  in  his  purpose  of  supporting  the  Jesuits^ 
"  They  say,"  wrote  D'Alembert  on  the  16th  JuDe>  I 
1769  to  his  royal  friend,  "  that  the  cordelier  Gan^ 
ganelli  does  not  promise  sweet  meats  (poiresmolUa)] 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  it  may  be  tliat  St  tVanda  ' 
of  Aeaisi  may  kill  St  Ignatius.     It  appears  to  me  that: 
the  holy  father,  cordelier  as  be  is,  will  commit  a  groat 
blunder  in  thus  disbanding  his  regiment  of  guards  out 
of  compl^sance  to  the  Catholic  princes.     It  a 
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me  that  this  treaty  resembles  much  that  of  the  wolves 
with  the  sheep,  which  were  obliged,  as  a  prindpal 
condition,  to  give  up  their  dogs.  Every  one  knows 
how  they  fared  for  this.  However,  it  will  be  singular, 
^re,  that  while  their  most  Christian,  most  Catholic, 
most  Apostolic,  and  most  Faithful  majesticB  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  grenadiers  of  the  most  Holy  See,  your 
most  heretic  majesty  should  be  the  only  one  who 
wishes  to  preserve  them." 

This  letter  was  written,  as  may  be  seen,  before  the 
suppression,  and  many  other  missives  were  addressed 
to  Berlin  by  D'Alembert  after  the  Brief  was  issued. 
When  the  Jesuits  of  Silesia,  refusing  to  obey  the 
Papal  orders,  remained  in  their  convents  and  housea 
as  before,  and  acted  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
D'Alembert,  on  the  10th  of  December  1773,  wrote  to 
Fpederick,  telling  him  that  he  "  wished  that  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  might  ever  have  cause  to  repent 
of  granting  an  asylum  to  intriguers,  and  that  these 
men  might  prove  more  faithful  than  they  had  been  in 
the  last  war  of  Silesia."  Another  time,  sneering  at 
Frederick's  condescension,  he  says,  that  '*  he  much 
doubted  vf  liether  the  Jesuits  would  ever  pay  his  majesty 
the  honour  of  admitting  him  to  their  order,  as  they 
did  the  great  Louis  XIV.,  though  he  could  well  hava 
dispensed  with  it,  and  the  poor,  miserable  James  II., 
who  was  much  more  fit  to  be  a  Jesuit  than  a  king." 
— January  1774.  And  passing  from  personal  argu- 
ments to  more  general  considerations,  he  says  :  "  It  ia 
not  on  your  majesty's  account  that  I  dread  the  re- 
-establish mcnt  of  these  formerly  self-styled  Jesuits,  as 
the  late  Parliament  of  Paris  called  them.  "What  harm, 
indeed,  could  they  do  to  a  prince  whom  the  Austrians, 
the  Imperialists,  the  French,  and  the  Swedes  united, 
have  been  unable  to  deprive  of  a  single  village  ?  But 
I  am  alarmed,  sire,  lest  other  princes,  who  have  not 
the  same  power  as  you  have  to  make  head  againsi 
iKorope,  and  who  have  weeded  out  this  poifiouous  b 
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lock  from  their  gardens,  should  one  day  take  a  fancy 
to  come  to  you  and  borrow  seed  to  scatter  their  ground 
anew.  I  earnestly  hope  your  majesty  will  issue  an 
edict  to  forbid  for  ever  the  exportation  of  Jesuitic 
grain,  which  can  thrive  nowhere  but  in  your  do- 
minions."* 

Frederick  remained  unmoved ;  and  when  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Archbishop  of  Breslau,  thinking  it  was  his 
duty  to  see  the  orders  of  the  Holy  See  obeyed,  at- 
tempted to  interdict  the  Jesuits,  the  king  interfered, 
confiscated  the   bishopric,  and  haughtily  proclaimed 
,hat  the  fathers  were   under  his  protection.     Then 
dl  throughout  Silesia  sprung  up  a  great  number  of 
louses  and  colleges,  and  Jesuits  assembled  here  from 
ill  quarters.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  old  VoU 
aire,  laughing  at  his  quondam  disciple's  strange  con- 
luct,   exclaimed  that   "it  would  divert  him  beyond 
aeasure  to   think   of  Frederick  as    General  of  the 
^esuits,  and  that  he  hoped  that  this  would  inspire  the 
*ope  with  the  idea  of  becoming  mufti."  f 

Meanwhile,  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  were 
ressing  Ganganelli's  successor  to  execute  rigorously 
he  Brief  of  Suppression,  pointing  out  all  the  different 
laces,  and  especially  Prussia,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
till  in  existence  and  prospering,  and  asking,  not 
ithout  a  certain  arrogance,  the  Pope  to  comply  with 
leir  wishes.  But  the  reigning  Pontiff  was  not  a  man 
)  be  easily  frightened.  To  the  humble,  plain,  unpre*» 
jnding  monk  had  succeeded,  on  the  chair  of  St  Peter, 
nge  Braschi,  a  prince  in  the  best  acceptance  of  the 
ord.  In  the  Conclave,  he,  after  a  long  struggle  be- 
veen  the  two  parties,  had  re-united  the  votes  of  both> 
5  a  man  really  indifferent  to  all  political  intrigues, 
it  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  qualities  which 
)mmanded  esteem  and  admiration,  and  as  one  who 
)uld  restore  to  the  low-fallen  tiara  some  of  its  ancient 

»  D'Alembert  to  Frederick.    April  24, 1774. 
t  St  Priest,  p.  144. 
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splendour ;  and  if  anj  man  could  accomplish  such  a 
miracle,  Braschi  was  indeed  the  man.  In  all  his  per- 
sonal qualities  shone  forth  something  rojal  and  great. 
7all,  handsome,  witli  a  slightly  bald  forehead,  his 
features  were  impressed  with  majesty,  tempered  by  a 
sweet  and  serene  expression.  His  expenditure  waa 
royal,  his  magnificence  such  as  Rome  had  not  witnes^ 
since  the  time  of  i«o  X.  His  ideas  were  lofty  and 
great,  his  love  for  the  arts  enlightened  and  persever- 
ing. Many  are  the  monuments  which  he  has  left  to 
posterity  of  his  love  for  the  arts  and  for  useful  enter- 
prises. Ho  formed  and  enriched  tlie  museum  began 
imder  his  directions  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement, 
which,  as  we  said,  hears  the  name  of  Museo  Pio-Cl&- 
mentino,  and  which  is  tlie  greatest  wonder  of  modem 
times.  He  spent  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  prevent 
the  entire  fall  of  the  Cohseum.  He  attempted,  thougli 
■with  iittle  success,  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  am 
■was  a  generous  friend  and  protector  of  all  literary  per- 
sons. In  his  capacity  of  Pope,  Pius  VI. — such  was 
the  name  he  assumed — was  also  extraordinary. 
While  he  opposed  every  reform,  even  the  most  neces- 
sary and  urgent,  and  decided  upon  taking  the 
fiingular  step  of  going  himself — the  Pope — to  Vienna 
to  dissuade  Joseph  H,  from  accomplishing  them,  in 
iRome,  the  churches  and  his  own  chapel  were  filled 
with  persons  of  all  religions,  to  whom  Pius  granted  the 
■Bame  protection  and  favour  as  to  his  own  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  in  which  -we  are 
more  particularly  interested,  Braschi,  according  to 
Bernis,  neitlier  loved  nor  hated  them.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  they  had  poisoned  Gaiiganelli ;  and  as  he 
Bet  an  immense  value  on  his  own  life,  he  would  not 
endanger  it  by  following  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor. It  seems  that  Pius,  naturally  of  a  benevolent 
disposition,  pitied  them ;  and,  if  he  had  not  feared  to 
irritate  the  Bourbons,  would  perhaps  have  bettered 
their  condition.     Under  him  the  Jesuits  made  Titanic 
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efforts  to  regain  the  position  they  had  lost.     Thej 
sembled  in  Rome,  and  set  at  work  ererj  en^e  which 
was  still  at  their  disposal,  to  attain  their  &sired  ob- 
ject ;  but  in  vain.     Florida  Blanca  was  implacable  in  his 
hatred  toward  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and,  as  we  haTO 
said,  made  the  strongest  remonstrances  against  the 
favour  which  he  pretended  was  shewn  to  the  Jesuits  by 
the  Court  of  Rome.  Braschia,  as  we  say,  was  notaopodl- 
lanimousas  Ganganelli,  and  those  intrigues  or  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  not  ahle  to  affect  him  so  much  as  to  dis- 
turb his  constant  placid  serenity ;  yet  he  thought  proper 
to  do  something  to  appease  the  Bourbons,  and  ure  on 
good  terms  with  everybody.     He  aecordWly  sent  a 
3opy  of  the  remonstrances  he  had  received  £rom  Spain 
uid  France  to  Frederick,  asking  him  to  withdraw  his 
protection  from  those  monks  whom  the  Holy  See  had 
condemned.      FrederidL's  satiric  spirit  must  have  re- 
oiced  to  see  the  Pope  implore  him  to  disperse  Roman 
2)atholic  votaries.;  but  he  answered  scornfully,  as  a 
nreat  monarch  aware  of  his  rights  and  dignity.    The 
rope  insisted  anew  with  infinite  management,  till  at 
ast  Frederick,  while  maintaining  the  Jesuits  in  all 
heir  revenues  and  charges,  consented  that  they  should 
hange  their  garb.     The  Pope,  satisfied  perhaps  with 
his  solution,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spam :  ''  I  have 
lone  all  in  my  power;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
laster  in  his  own  dominions." 

The  accurate  and  impartial  historian  of  the  fall  of 
he  Jesuits,  in  an  admirably  well  written  chapter,  ez- 
lains  the  conduct  of  Frederick,  in  supporting  the 
esuits,  by  the  fact,  that  the  Prussian  monarch 
ad  got  angry  with  the  philosophers,  when  the 
ttter,  not  content  with  attacking  the  Christian 
eligion,  set  to  work  to  destroy  monarchy,  and 
idicule  every  noble  sentiment  which  had  till  ih^BL 
een  held  sacred.  He  says  that  not  only  Frederick, 
ut  almost  all  the  ministers  of  other  princes,  if  luxt 
le  princes  themselves,  and  the  aristocracy,  far  from 
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restraining  the  audacity  of  the  pbilosopbers,  had,  to 
follow  the  fashion,  made  it  a  point  of  Lodoot  to 
encourage  and  protect  it  while  attacking  religion  and 
priestcraft;  but  when  they,  leaving  the  churches  and 
cloisterB,  penetrated  into  the  antechambers  and  etatc- 
rooms,  and  their  attacks  became  personal,  then  tho 
great  of  the  world,  who  had  treated  Christ  and  the 
Apc^tles  with  irreverence,  would  not  endure  the  liko 
towards  themselves.  He  says,  moreover,  that  when 
the  school  of  D'Holbach  produced  the  too  famous  work, 
the  Systhne  de  la  Nature,  Frederick's  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  In  this  book,  in  fact,  written  by 
thirty  clever,  daring,  and  excited  individuals,  nothing 
was  left  standing :  "  each  of  them  found  sometliing  to 
take  to  pieces ;  one  began  upon  the  soul ;  another,  tha 
body;  one  attacked  paternal  love,  gratitude,  con- 
science ;  all  subjects  were  examined,  dissected,  dis- 
puted, denied,  condemned  loudly  without  appeal.  It 
was  a  kind  of  Old  Testament,  which  prefigured  the 
new  by  types  and  symbols.  .  ■  .  Frederick  read 
this  hideous  but  prophetic  book ;  a  fatal  light  gleamed 
across  his  mind,  and  made  him  dread  the  future."* 
All  this  is  admirably  well  said;  and  by  the  answer 
■which  the  King  of  I'rusaa  made  to  tho  Spsteme  de  la 
Nature,  it  clearly  appears  that  Frederick  would  not 
go  the  length  of  tho  new  school,  and  wished  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

But,  with  all  deference  to  the  noble  writer,  we  can- 
not SCO  wliat  connexion  existed  between  the  King  of 
Fruasia  fearing  the  dowufal  of  monarchical  government 
and  the  protection  he  granted  to  the  Jesuits.  Docs 
the  French  historian  pretend  to  aitirm  that  Frcdenck, 
the  clear-sighted  and  remarkably  sensible  Frederick, 
considered  the  Jesuits  in  the  light  in  which  they  them- 
selves desii'ed  to  be  viewed,  namely,  as  the  foremost 
defenders  of  the  throne  and  tho  altar  ?  AVg  scarcely 
sliould  have  believed  St  Priest  capable  of  attributing 

•StPrisst,p.  155. 
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to  such  a  man  as  Frederick  so  erroneous  a  notion,  yet 
his  words  leave  Uttle  doubt  that  this  is  the  opinion  be 
attributed  to  his  majesty.     But,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  how,  then,  shall  we  account  for 
the  favour  bestowed  by  the   Prussian  monarch   on 
those  detested  monks  ?    We  believe  that,  by  assigning, 
as  the  efficient  and  principal  causes,  those  which  St 
Priest,  in  a  dubitable  tone,  esteems  only  as  secondary, 
we  should  be  nearer  the  truth.     The  first  of  those 
reasons   is    to    be   found   in  what   the   king   wrote 
himself  to  D'Alembert :  "  I  did  not  offer,"  said  he, 
**  my  protection  to  the  Jesuits  while  they  were  power- 
ful, but  in  their  adversity :  I  consider  them  as  learned 
men,  whom  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  replace 
to  educate  youth.      This  most  important  object  ren- 
ders them  most  valuable  in  my  eyes;  for,  among  all 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  my  kingdom,  the  Jesuits  alone 
are  given  to  letters;"  and  this  was  true  as  regarded 
the  newly-acquired  province  of  Silesia.      The  other 
ill-powerful   and  efficient  reason,  which  the  French 
svriter  little  insists  upon,  is,  that  Frederick  wished^ 
through  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  to  gain  the  good^ 
ivill  of  those  Poles  whom  he  had  so  shamefully  be- 
rayed.     We  have  seen  what  immense  influence  the 
Fesuits  possessed  over  the  Poles.     It  is  known  what 
tuthority  they  exercised  everywhere  over  ignorant 
tnd  bigoted  Papists.     Frederick  knew  this,  and  was 
rerj  well  aware  that  the  Jesuits,  who  had  no  other 
isylum  but  his  estates,  would,  without  being  asked,  of 
heir  own  free-will,  do  their  utmost  to  persuade  the 
mfortunate  Poles  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
lationality,  and  who  had  been  set  up  in  lots  as  the  booty 
»f  a  conquered  town,  to  endure  patiently  the  yoke  of 
he  new  master /or  their  own  personal  interest  and 
he  greater  glory  of  God,     This  was  the  all-powerful 
Qotive  which  induced  Frederick  to  stand  forth  as  the 
)rotector  of  a  brotherhood  for  which  he  could  not  have 
,ny  sort  of  esteem,  but  which  he  in  no  way  feared- 
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The  same  motive  induced  Catherine  II.  to  grant 
them  a  refuge  and  protection  in  her  estates,  and  espe- 
cially in  White  Kussia,  formerly  a  province  of  Poland, 
but  nhich,  in  the  partition,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Bussian  sovereign. 

Nor  was  Catherine  deceived  in  her  expectation. 
The  J^uits  at  first  proved  of  immeOBe  service  to  her. 
Before  the  first  partition  of  the  unfortunate  Poland  in 
1772,  the  fathers  resided  at  Polotsk,  in  a  magnificent 
college,  surrounded  by  an  immense  tract  of  land,  cul- 
tivated for  the  fathers'  benefit  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  serfs,  partly  on  the  right  and  partly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Dwina.  After  the  Brief  of  Sup- 
pression, the  Jesuits  found  themselves  either  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  tho  Holy  See,  and  cease 
to  exist  as  a  body,  or  to  accept  the  offered  protection 
of  Catherine.  Thoy  embraced  the  latter  alternative, 
abandoned  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina,  which  waa 
Btill  Polish,  for  the  right  bank,  which  was  now  Aussian, 
and  tharo  not  only  preserved  their  garb  and  their 
name,  but  obtained  thefavourthattheBrief  of  Suppres- 
sion should  not  be  published  in  all  the  Bussian  states. 
From  that  moment,  setting  at  defiance  the  Papal  autho- 
rity, those  monks,  who,  as  a  religious  community, 
could  have  no  existence  without  the  consent  of  Home, 
established  in  Russia  a  sort  of  patriarchate,  a  supreme 
seat  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  religion,  represented  by 
individuals  who,  by  a  solemn  decision  of  tho  supreme 
chief  of  this  same  rehgion,  were  excommunicated  and 
out  of  its  pale. 

Meanwhde,  Ricci  was  dying  in  the  state  prison  of 
Castel  St  Angelo,  Pius  VI.  had  not  dared  to  sot  hun 
at  liberty,  but  had  rendered  his  captivity  as  support- 
able as  possible.  Yet  the  old  man  expired  in  Novem- 
ber 1775,  making  an  insignificant  testament,  exculpat- 
ing the  Society  from  every  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  it.* 

*  Bee  this  Testament  in  Cr6tineau,  Tol.  V.  p.  401,  and  S, 
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Tho  Jesuits  in  Russia,  some  time  after  they  had 
heard  of   the   death  of   Ricci,    convened  a  general 
congregation  to  elect  a  yicar-general,  with  full  au- 
thority  over  all  those  members  who  should  consider 
themselves  as  Jesuits.     This  being  accomplished,  they 
pitched  upon  a  man  worthy  of  their  protection,  Sies- 
trencewiecz,  formerly  a  Calvinist,  now  a  priest  of  equi- 
vocal orthodoxy,  as  are  all  those  converts  who  have  left 
their  former  religion  from  motives  of  personal  interest 
or  consideration;  and  through  his  s^ency  they  trusted  to 
revive  the  Society.     This  is  the  method  they  adopted : 
They  prevailed   upon    Catherine   to   nominate   him 
Bishop  of  Mohilow,  and  have  one  of  their  number, 
Benislawski,  appointed  his  coadjutor.      The  latter, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  empress,  proceeded 
to  Kome,  boldly  presented  himself  at  the  Vatican,  and 
required  the  Pope  to  grant  the  Pallium  to  Siestrence- 
F^iecz,  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  as  bishop ;  and 
is  he  could  not  at  first  get  admittance  to  the  Pope's 
3resence,  he  firmly  declared,  that,  should  he  spend  his 
rr hole  life  in  the  antechamber,  he  would  not  qmt  it  until 
le  was  satisfied  on  eveiy  point.    And  he  succeeded  in 
lis  mission.    Now,  this  Siestrence wiecz,  who  was  after- 
wards named  Legate  for  White  Russia,  at  once  per- 
nitted  the  Jesuits  to  erect  a  novitiate,  and  to  receive 
andidates  for  the  Society,  regardless  of  any  other 
ionsideration  but  that  of  pleasing  his  protectors.     The 
!^uncio  of  Warsaw,  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  on  hear- 
ng  of  such  an  abuse  of  authority,  reproached  him 
rith  this  violation  of  the  Papal  decrees,  and  menaced 
lim  with  interdiction ;  but  Catherine  took  him  under 
ler  protection,  and  upheld  him  with  all  her  power, 
ijid  thus  was  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
^pish  prelate  denounced  by  the  Holy  See  for  uphold- 
Qg  a  sect  of  priests  accounted  the  most  fervent  Roman 
Catholics,  while  he  was  defended  by  £l  princess  for 
ffording  protection  to  these  same  priests,  who,  as 
levotees  of  Rome^  were  the. bitter  ejaemies  of  her  own 
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faith.  Tito  Jesuits,  emboldened  by  tbe  favour  they 
obtained  in  Russia,  acted  entirely  at  their  own  discre- 
tioD,  conferred  upon  the  Vicar-General  the  title  and 
the  absolute  authority  of  Genera),  named  an  assistant 
and  an  adtnonitor,  received  novices  and  scholastics, 
and  nothing  seemed  changed  in  the  Society  excepting 
the  residence  of  the  General. 

To  exculpate  them  from  these  continued  acts  of 
rebellion  against  the  Papal  authority,  Cretineau,  and 
after  him  Curci,  a  Neapohtan  Jesuit,  assert,  that 
although  Pope  Pius  VI.  had  not,  by  any  public  act, 
re-established  the  Society,  yet  that  he  had,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Benielawaki  (mark  I),  pronounced  tbe  words, 
"  Approbo  Societatem  Jesu  in  Alba  Russia  degentem ; 
approbo,  approbo," — T  approve  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
residing  in  White  Russia ;  I  approve,  I  approve.  We 
suppose  we  must  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  Father 
lienisiawski  for  tliis  revelation  of  tbe  sentiments  of  the 
Holy  Father. 

Three  or  four  obscure  and  insignificant  names*  suc- 
ceeded one  another  as  Generals  of  the  Order,  while  it 
still  laboured  under  the  anathema  launched  by 
Clement,  At  last,  Pius  VII.,  who  had  succeeded 
Eraschi  in  1800,  authorised  the  Society  to  establish 
itself  in  White  Russia,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  Loyola.  This  brief  beai-s  tlie  date  of 
1801,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  their  re-establisb- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  tiic  Society  made  wonderful  progress  io 
Russia;  and,  as  if  ail  conspired  to  favour  them,  there 
chanced  to  be  among  them  at  the  epoch  a  man  wbom 
they  had  the  tact  to  choose  for  their  General,  and 
who  was  httle  inferior  to  the  Lainez  and  Acquavivas. 
This  man  was  Grouber,  a  learned  and  very  able  in- 
dividual, who  had  long  been  at  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg, a  welcomed  guest  of  Cathenne,  much  esteemed 
by  Paul,  and  employed  by  Alexander  on  some  deli- 
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cate  missions.  Grouber  was  a  man  who  had  an  exact 
and  just  idea  of  the  times  in  which  he  Kved,  and 
repressed  the  immoderate  zeal  of  proseljtism  displayed 
by  his  subordinates,  who  already  spoke  of  working 
miracles,  and  establishing  new  missions  in  the  East. 
Grouber  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Jesuits,  and,  with  admirable  dexterity,  he 
nade  use  of  the  influence  and  resources  the  Society 
(till  possessed,  to  obtain  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
>rder  in  various  parts.  They  had  already  rc-en- 
ered  Parma,  though  only  on  toleration,  and  in  1804, 
he  Pope  granted  to  the  Jesuits  of  the  two  SiciUes  the 
fame  favours  he  had  granted  to  those  of  White  Russia* 
ie  re-established  them  in  Sicily,  of  course  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  residing  in  Russia. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Society,  Grouber  perished  in  a 
sonflagration  in  1805.  After  his  death,  the  Jesuits, 
•enouncing  the  wise  policy  adopted  by  their  late 
Jeneral,  and  encouraged  by  partial  success,  returned 
0  the  inveterate  pohcy  of  the  order,  and  attempted 
o  domineer  over  a  country  which  had  sheltered  them 
luring  their  days  of  trouble  and  misery. 

No  pages  of  ours  could  convey  to  our  readers  a 
Qore  accurate  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in 
lussia,  than  a  passage  of  the  imperial  decree  by 
^hich  Alexander  expelled  them  from  his  capital.  We 
onsider  this  expulsion,  and  the  motives  alleged  by 
he  sovereign  as  having  impelled  him  to  adopt  the 
measure,  as  most  significant,  and  as  stigmatising  more 
orcibly  than  any  pamphlet  or  declamation  the 
bominable  arts  and  practices  of  the  incorrigible 
irogeny  of  Loyola. 

Alexander,  after  having  recorded,  that  while  the 
esuits  were  persecuted  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  Russia 
lone,  from  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  tolerance,  had  pro- 
ected  them,  had  showered  favours  upon  them,  had  put 
lO  constraint  on  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
lad  confided  to  their  care  the  education  ol  youth; 
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thus  continued  in  the  imperial  document:  "  It  has  been, 
however,  proved  that  they  have  not  relished  the  dutaes 
imposed  on  them  by  grafitude,  and  that  humihty  com- 
manded by  the  Christian  religion.  Instead  of  remaining 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  land,  they  liave 
endeavoured  to  disturb  the  Greek  religion,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  predominant 
religion  in  this  comitry.  They  began  by  abusing  the 
confidence  they  had  obtained,  and  have  turned  away 
from  our  religion  young  men  who  bad  been  intrnsted 
to  them,  and  some  weak  and  ignorant  women  whom 
they  have  converted  to  their  own  Church.  To  induce 
a  man  to  abjure  his  faith,  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  to 
extinguish  in  him  the  love  of  those  who  profess  the 
same  belief,  to  render  him  a  stranger  to  his  cotmtry, 
to  sow  tares  and  animosity  among  families,  to  tear 
the  sonfivm  the  father,  the  daughter  Jrmn  the  tnother, 
to  stir  up  division  among  the  children  of  the  same 
Church,— is  that  the  voice  and  the  will  of  God,  and  of 
his  holy  Son  Jesus  Christ?  ,  .  .  After  such 
actions,  we  are  no  more  surprised  that  these  mnnkfi 
are  expelled  from  all  countries  and  nowhere  tolerated. 
Where,  in  fact,  is  tlte  slate  that  ■would  tolerate  in 
its  bosom  those  who  sow  in  it  hatred  and  discord?" 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  emperor,  in  1815,  expelled 
the  Jesuits  from  St  Petersburg,  and  forbade  them  to 
re-enter  either  that  capital  or  Warsaw.  And  nark, 
that  to  prove  that  be  did  not  expel  them  because 
they  were  Catholic  priests,  the  emperor,  in  the  same 
decree,  adds,  that  he  has  already  sent  for  monks  of 
other  orders  for  the  benefit  of  his  Homan  Cathohc 
subjects  1 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  this  severe  admonition 
from  a  sovereign  to  whom  and  to  whose  ancestors  the 
Jesuits  were  so  deeply  indebted,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  to  some  sense  of  their  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  they  redoubled  thrar  intrigues  and  their  ma- 
lignant practices  j  and  aa  their  numbers  increaset^  ^^ 
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pidly  rising  in  1820  to  674,*  and  they  might  have  be- 
come dangerous,  Alexander,  by  another  decree,  of  13th 
March  1820,  expelled  them  from  all  his  dominions, 
[n  the  statement  of  motives  vrhich  the  Minister  of 
W^orship  presented  to  Alexander  in  asking  for  the 
expulsion,  we  read :  "  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
rom  St  Petersburg  has  not  made  them  change  their 
conduct ; "  and  it  men  goes  on  to  enumerate  all  the 
nischiefs  caused  by  the  fathers  in  Rus^  and  Poland. 
Ve  can  hardly  imagine  what  the  Jesuits  can  have  to 
nswer  to  these  accusations.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
hat  their  own  creature,  Siestrencewiecz,  Archbishop  of 
iohilow,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  in  procuring 
heir  expulsion. 

No  Jesuits  are  now  in  Russia  or  Poland,  except 
hose  who,  in  Gralicia,  assist  the  Austrian  sovereign  to 
;overn  that  province — every  one  knows  how* 

•  Ortt.  ToL  -n.  p.  38. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


EE-ESTABLISHMBNT. 

The  events  irliich  took  place  in  Europe  in  1814  are 
known  to  every  one.  Napoleon,  who  represented 
abroad  that  same  French  Revolution  which  Lis  military 
despotism  had  smothered  at  home,  fell  under  the 
united  efforts  of  Europe,  favoured  by  the  elements 
and  by  the  treachery  of  his  former  companions  in 
arms,  to  whom  he  had  given  either  the  staff  of  the 
field-marshal  or  the  scepti-e  of  the  king.  Tlie  restora- 
tion of  all  the  dethroned  sovereifjns  followed,  and  on 
re-entering  their  dominions,  these  monarchs  directed 
all  their  cares  to  obliterate  even  the  remembranco 
(foolish  and  useless  attempt !)  of  all  that  had  been  done, 
said,  and  published,  in  the  past  time  of  hurricane  and 
revolution,  and  huiTied  back  with  inconsiderate  earnest- 
ness to  their  old  and  primitive  system  of  governing. 
The  Jesuits,  skilful  in  profiting  by  every  circum- 
Btance,  then  stepped  forward,  and  offered  to  tliosa 
sovereigns  their  unconditional  services.  Already, 
after  their  suppression,  and  during  the  ascendant 
march  of  the  French  Revolution,  they,  with  infinite 
address,  had  persuaded  the  different  sovereigns,  either 
menaced  on  their  thrones  or  already  hurled  from 
them,  that  their  overthrow — t!ie  crimes  which,  it  is 
unfortunately  true,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  had  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  liberty — ^tlie  impiouaj 
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subyersive  doctrines  which  had  inyadcd  Europe,  and 

extinguished  every  sense  of  morality  and  religion^ 

all  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  suppression  of  the 

order.     They  asserted  that  the  Encyciopsedists,  after 

the  destruction  of  the  Society,  the  surest  bulwark  of 

the  throne  and  the  altar,  finding  no  more  opposition, 

ind  passing  from  theory  to  practice,  had  caused  the 

*eyolution,  and  set  the  whole  of  Europe  in  a  blazing 

conflagration ;  and  this  is  even  now  repeated  by  the 

athers  and  their  partisans.      We  must,  before  pro- 

eeding    any    farther,    give    the    answer     Gioberti 

aakes    to    their   assertions.      He  grants    that    the 

encyclopaedists  did  make  the  revolution.    "  But,"  savft 

le,  "  the  Society,  by  altering  and  disfiguring,  in  the 

ipinion  of  many,   the   CathoUc  faith,   the  morality 

f  the  gospel,  the  authority  of  princes,  and  all  those 

iindamental  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  all  states 

nd  governments — in  fact,  by  substituting  for  religion 

beir     own     sect — had     shaken     all     principles    of 

lorality,  religion,  and  good   government,   and  had 

ideed  brought  the  Encyclopaedists  into  existence ;  the 

lost  conspicuous  of  whom,  in  fact,  as  Voltaire,  Dide- 

[>t,  Helvetius,  Marmontel,  St  Lambert,  Lametrie,  and 

lany  others,  had  issued  from  Jesuitical  colleges,  or 

ad  had  Jesuits  as  their  tutors."  * 

However,  these  monks,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 

inspired    against    the    life    and    independence    of 

Imost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  now  had  the  art 

)  persuade  the  reigning  monarcbs  that  they  would 

e  always  insecure  on  their  thrones  without  the  as- 

stance  and  the  support  of  the  Company ;  and,  strange 

)  say,  some   actually   believed  them,    while    other* 

iigned  to  do  so.   From  that  moment  to  our  days,  in  the 

yes  of  such  bigoted  and  short-sighted  despots  as  the 

erdinands  of  Naples,  the  Leopolds  of  Tuscany,  the 

'rancis  Josephs  of  Austria,  and  all  the  supporters  of 

bsolutism,  the  Jesuits  have  been  considered  as  the 

♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  80. 
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beat  pillars  nnd  supporters  of  despotism  and  tyraaaj. 
Kor  is  this  belief  destitute  of  foandatJon  so  far  u 
the  intentions  of  the  fathei's  nre  concerned,  lbs 
Liberals  in  ouv  time  are  in  their  eyes  what  the  Re- 
formers were  two  centuries  back.  Against  them  are 
now  directed  a,ll  their  efforts;  the  Liberals  are  noir 
the  accursed  of  God,  the  impious  whom  all  the  cour^ 
and  ability  of  the  sons  of  Ignatius  can  hardly  keep  at 
bay.  Nor  is  tliis  the  first  time  that  th^e  mendadom 
and  impudent  monks  have  contrived  to  impose  them- 
selves on  different  states,  representing  their  interfer- 
ence as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  to 
*ho  repression  of  its  enemies.  Thus  they  had  imposed 
themselves  as  necessary  to  combat  the  Reformers  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Janseniats  and  Calviniatsin 
■tho  seventceth,  and  again,  in  the  eighteenth,  the  philo- 
sophers and  the  approaching  revolution ;  although  it 
■was  not  till  very  late,  and  when  the  first  persecutiottB 
had  awakened  them  from  their  state  of  beatitude, 
that  tliey  proclaimed  themselves  the  opponents  of  the 
Encyclopffidists.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  adver- 
saries with  whom  they  are  wont  to  contend  are,  as 
we  said,  the  Liberals;  and  the  fathers  must,  indeed,  be 
skilful  and  powerful  instruments  for  suppresang  all 
ideas  of  liberty,  all  free  aspiration,  all  generous  senti- 
ments, all  personal  dignity,  and  for  keeping  the 
people  in  servitude,  smce  the  supremely  cunning 
Louis  Napoleon  has  chosen  them  as  his  most  usefid 
auxiliaries,  and  lavished  on  them  all  sorts  of  favours. 

Among  the  sovereigns  who,  in  1814,  ro-ascended 
tho  thrones  from  which  a  daring  and  unscrupuloiu 
conqueror  had  hurled  them,  was  tho  old  Pontiff,  who, 
after  his  captivity  at  Fontainebteau,  had,  on  the  24tli 
of  May,  re-entered  Rome  amidst  unfeigned  marks  of 
love  and  veneration  from  his  people.  Indeed,  the  man 
who  at  this  epoch  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  was,  for 
many  reasons,  worthy  of  tho  greatest  admiration  and 
This  person  was  Barnaba  Chiaramonti,  a 
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.  Benedictine  monk,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  YII. 
■His  life  was  pure  and  uncontaminat^d ;  his  intentions 
..were  good;  his  character  was  mild  and  benevolent; 
:and  before  his  misfortunes,  he  had  shewn  some  readi- 
ness to  make  concessions  required  by  the  times  and 
the  circumstances;  but  after  his  captivity,  after  the 
series  of  direct  miseries  which  had  befallen  him  and 
the  Sacred  College,  miseries  which  he  attributed  to  the 
spirit   of  irreligion  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  Pius 
VII.,  now  a  feeble  old  man,  gave  way  to  all  the  pro- 
"pensities  of  a  fanatical,  bigoted  monk,  which  in  his 
better  days  he  had  subdued  and  restrained  by  reason- 
ing.   His  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  re-estabhsh  all 
the  monastic  orders  he  could,  and  among  the  first  was 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  already  flocked  to  Rome 
from  every  part,  with  the  certainty  of  soon  re-acquiring 
their  former  position  and  splendour.     Nor  were  they 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.     On  Sunday,  the 
7th  of  August  1814,  Pius  VII.  went  in  state  to  the 
church  of  the  Gesti,  celebrated  himself  the  mass  before 
the  altar  consecrated  to    Loyola;    heard   a   second 
mass,  immediately  after  which  he  caused  to  be  read 
and  promulgated  the  bull  by  which  the  Society  of 
Jesus   was   re-established   according  to  the  ancient 
rules. 

Party  writers,  too  eager  to  find  Popes  in  contra- 
diction with  each  other,  and  to  hold  up  their  pre- 
tended infallibiUty  to  the  ridicule  of  their  readers, 
have  taken  up  these  two  acts,  and  asked,  "  Who 
^as  infallible  —  Clement  XIV.,  who  aboUshed  the 
Society,  or  Pius  VII.,  who  re-established  it  ? "  We 
io  not  aspire  to  so  easy  a  triumph,  and  we  shall 
3onsider  Chiaramonti's  bull  in  a  somewhat  more  seri- 
ous manner. 

In  our  opinion,  the  bull  of  Pius  VII.  is  less  in  con- 
xadiction  than  may  be  supposed  with  the  brief  of 
IJlement.  Pius  does  not  in  the  least  condemn  either 
he  brief  or  its  author ;  nor  does  he  say  that  it  had 
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been  extorted,  aa  Ganganelli  said  of  the  bi 
zonnico.  Oq  tlie  contrary,  he  speaks  of  it  as  gf 
legal  and  perfectly  authoritative  act  by  wbich  (he 
Company  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  when  Ue  is  obliged 
in  some  sort  to  annul  it,  he  does  not  a,nnul  it,  ei- 
cept  in  that  part  wliich  ia  contrary  to  his  own  bull, 
namely,  that  which  affects  the  existence  of  the  Society. 
In  the  whole  bull  tlicre  is  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable, 
to  contradict  or  to  weaken  the  long  list  of  terrible 
accusations  brought  against  them  by  Clement.  If  it 
was  an  injustice  done  to  the  Jesuits,  which  Pius  wished 
to  repair,  he  ought  at  least  to  hare  mentioned  that 
they  had  been  wronged,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Church  to  reinstate  them 
in  the  good  estimation  of  Europe.  But  the  bull  is 
alent  as  to  any  such  wrongs,  and  is  very  chary  of  its 
commendations  of  the  sons  of  Ignatius.  Why,  then, 
one  may  ask,  did  Pius  VII.  re-establish  the  Company 
of  Jesus  ?  First,  as  I  have  stated,  because  he  was  a 
bigoted  monk,  and  thought  that  it  might  he  in  the 
power  of  the  fanatical  and  idle  brotherhoods  of  all 
kinds  to  extinguish  the  light  spread  by  the  new  doi> 
trines,  and  to  bring  humanity  back  to  the  blessed 
darknes.s  of  tlio  middle  ages.  In  other  words,  ha 
thought,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns,  some  of  them 
not  lloman  Catholics,  thought  with  him,  that  the 
priests  and  monks  would  be  able  to  aiTcst  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
the  horrors  and  acts  of  barbarity  which  were  com- 
mitted during  the  last  ton  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  which  were  the  consequences  of  a  forced 
and  exaggerated  application  of  the  new  theories  on 
government  and  religion,  could  in  no  way  he  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  real  and  beneficent  progress 
of  society.  Besides  Chiaramonti's  predilection  for  all 
monks,  to  whose  ro- establishment,  aa  he  says  in  tho 
bull,  "  all  his  care  and  all  his  solicitude  are  ffiven," 
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Pius  was  requested  by  all  the  sovereigns  to  re-esta- 
blish the  Company ;  and  he  says  that  he  should  con- 
sider himself  as  wanting  in  his  duty  if,  while  the 
bark  of  Peter  was  tossed  to  and  fro  amidst  dangerous 
rocks,  he  should  disdain  the  help  of  those  vigorous 
and  experienced  rowers. 

Such  were  the  motives,  of  a  purely  political  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns,  and  of  a  mixed  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  which  induced  the  former  to 
request,  and  the  latter  to  grant,  a  new  existence  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus,     But  observe,  that  in  the  act  itself, 
by  which  he  reinstated  the  order,  Pius  reserved  to 
the  Holy  See  the  power  of  modifying  it  if  its  provi- 
sions were  abused.     He  subjects  the  members  of  tho 
Company,  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  spiritual  functions, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  thus  despoiling  it 
pf  the  most  precious  of  its  privileges,  the  whole  of 
which  he  expressly  recalls.    And  the  bull  is  still  more 
significant,  when  it  conjures  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  return  to  the  primitive  rules  of  Ignatius, 
and  to  take  him  as  their  model.     The  Pontiif  does  not 
say,  return  to  your  occupation,  to  those  exercises  in 
which  you  were  engaged  before  the  Suppression.    But 
he  tells  them  to  return  to  the  primitive  spirit  of  their 
institution,   from  which   they  had  so  far  departed. 
The  noble  and  virtuous  Pontiff  hoped  that  their  past 
misfortunes  would  have  instructed  those  inconsiderate 
ind  wicked  monks,  and  warned  them  not  to  incur 
igain  the  hatred  of  Christendom.     Vain  hopes !  use- 
less admonitions !     Before  fifteen  years  shall  pass,  the 
ivhole  of  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  some  despots  and 
bheir  supporters,  will  look  anxiously  for  the  happy 
iay  when  the  troublesome  progeny  of  Ignatius  shall 
be  irrevocably  banished  from  its  besom  ! 

However,  as  the  bull  is  very  short,  we  shall  submit 
it  to  the  calm  and  serious  consideration  of  our  readers, 
and  Y/e  feel  confident  that  they  will  form  the  same 
t)pinion  of  it  that  we  have  done,  namely,  that  in  tho 
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act  iiselfy  in  which  Fiiia  re-establisheft  Ibe  Jendtfly.ltt 
modifies  their  institutums  and  condemns  their  pni 
oonduot. 

''  BuU  Jbr  the  Be-eHablMmmU  of  the  Orcbt  qfFiM 

Jesuits.* 

'^PiUBy  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Berrants  of  Qodi  (pi;  9 

perpetuam  rm  memoriam).  .  | 

''  The  care  of  all  the  Chnrches  confided  to !!■■§ 

liiy  by  the  Divine  will,  notwithstanding  the  li 
of  our  deserts  and  abilities,  makes  it  our  dli^  ttlj 
employ  all  the  aids  in  onr  power,  and   whiok 
furnished  to  us  by  the  mercy  of  Divine  Provh 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able,  as  far  as  the 
of  times  and  places  will  allow,  to  relieve  tiie 
wants^  of  the  CathoUc  worlds  without  any  iliuRnUiJi] 
of  people  and  nations, 

*'  Wishing  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  our  apostolic  miniillgpi 
as  soon  as  Francis  Earew  (then  living)  and  iMst 
secular  priests,  resident  for  many  years  in  the  TUf 
empire  of  Russia,  and  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.,  of 
happy  memory,  had  supplicated  our  permission  to 
unite  in  a  body,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  aprij 
themselves  more  easily,  in  conformity  with  their 
institutions,  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  religion  and 
good  morals,  to  devote  themselves  to  preaching,  to 
confession,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  other 
sacraments,  we  felt  it  our  duty  the  more  willingly  to 
comply  with  their  prayer,  inasmuch  as  the  reigning 
emperor,  Paul  I.,  had  recommended  the  said  pnesti; 
in  his  gracious  despatch,  dated  11th  August  1800;  VBL 
which,  after  setting  forth  his  special  regard  for  them; 
he  declared  to  us  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
see  the  Company  of  Jesus  established  in  his  empire 

*  The  translatioii  here  given  is  from  the  PnjUsiaaU  Advocate,  vol* 
iii.  p.  18,  &c. 
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nderour  authority ;  and  we,  on  our  side,  considering' 
ttentiyelj  the  great  advantage  which  these  vast 
^ons  might  thence  derive,  considering  how  useful 
lose  ecclesiastics,  whose  morak  and  learning  were 
q[uaUy  tried,  would  be  to  the  Catholic  religion^ 
lougfat  fit  to  second  the  wish  of  so  great  and  benefi* 
3nt  a  prince. 

"  In  consequence,  by  our  brief,  dated  7th  March 
801,  we  granted  to  the  said  Francis  Karew,  and  hi» 
)lleagues,  residing  in  Russia,  or  who  should  repair 
lither  from  other  countries,  power  to  form  them* 
lives  into  a  body  or  congregation  of  the  Company  of 
Bsa»;  they  are  at  Uberty  to  unite  in  one  or  more 
DuseSj  to  be  pointed  out  by  their  superior,  provided 
lese  houses  are  situated  within  the  Kussian  empire. 
Te  named  the  said  Francis  Karew  General  of  the 
lid  congregation ;  we  authorised  them  to  resume  and 
flow  tne  rule  of  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  approved 
id  confirmed  by  the  Constitutions  of  Paul  III.,  our 
redecessor,  of  happy  memory,  in  order  that  the 
impanions,  in  a  religious  union,  might  freely  engage 
L  ihe  instruction  of  youth  in  religion  and  good 
tters,  direct  seminaries  and  colleges,  and,  with  the 
»BS^it  of  the  ordinary,  confess,  preach  the  Word  of 
od,  and  administer  the  sacraments.  By  the  same 
nei,  we  received  the  congregation  of  the  Company 
:'  Jesus  under  our  immediate  protection  and  depend- 
loe,  reserving  to  ourselves  and  our  successors  the 
rescription  of  everything  that  might  appear  to  us 
roper  to  consolidate,  to  defend  it,  and  to  purge  it^ 
om  the  abuses  and  corruptions  that  might  be  therein 
itroduced;  and  for  this  purpose  we  expressly  abro- 
Skted  such  apostolical  constitutions,  statutes,  privi^ 
jges,  and  indulgences,  granted  in  contradiction  to 
lese  concessions,  espeeiadly  the  apostolic  letters  of 
lement  XIV.,  our  predecessor,  which  begun  with  the 
ords  Dominua  ae  Bedemptor  Nostra;  onlj  in  so  far 
9  they  are  contrary  to  our  brief,  beginning  Gaituh' 
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;,  and  wliicli  was  given  only  for  the  Russian 
cmpiro. 

"  A  sliort  time  after  wo  had  ordained  ihe  restoration 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Russia,  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  grant  the  same  favour  to  tho  kingdom  of 
Sicuy,  on  the  wai'in  request  of  our  dear  son  in  Jesua 
Christ,  King  Ferdinand,  who  begged  that  tiie 
Company  of  Jesus  might  be  rc-estabhshed  in  his 
kingdom  aud  states  as  it  was  in  Russia,  from  a  con- 
Tiction  that,  in  these  deplorable  timea,  the  JesiiiU 
were  instructors  most  capahlo  of  forming  youth  to 
Christian  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  tlie 
beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to  instruct  thcra  in  scienca 
and  letters.  The  duty  of  our  pastoral  charge  leading 
us  to  second  the  pious  wishes  of  thcso  lilustrlom 
monarchs,  and  liaving  only  in  view  the  glory  of  God 
and  tho  salvation  of  souls,  we,  by  our  brief,  begin- 
ning Per  alias,  and  dated  the  30th  July  1804, 
extended  to  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  same  , 
(loncessions  we  had  made  for  the  Russian  empire. 

"  The  Catholic  world  domanda  with  unaaiiitom 
Toice  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company  of  Jesui. 
We  daily  receive  to  this  effect  the  most  pressing 
petitions  from  our  venerable  brethren,  tho  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  most  distinguislicd  persons, 
especially  ainco  the  abundant  fruits  which  tliis 
Company  has  produced  in  the  above  countries  havfl 
been  generally  known.  The  dispersion  even  of  tho 
Btoncs  of  tho  sanctuary  in  these  recent  calaraiti^ 
(which  it  is  bettor  now  to  deplore  than  to  repeat),  tho 
annihilation  of  the  discipline  of  the  regular  ordera 
(tJie  glory  and  support  of  religion  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  tho  restoration  of  which  all  our  thoudiU 
and  cares  are  at  present  directed),  require  that  we 
should  accede  to  a  wish  so  just  and  general. 

"  We  should  deem  ourselves  guilty  of  a  great  crime 
towards  God,  if,  amidst  these  dangers  of  the  Christian 
republic,  we  neglected  the  aids  which   the   special 
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ffovidence  of  God  has  put  at  our  disposal,  and  if, 
t>laced  in  the  bark  of  Peter,  tossed  and  agsailed  by 
mtimtal  storms,  we  refused  to  employ  the  vigoroub 
SXFBRiENCED  P0WBH8  who  volunteer   their  ser- 
w,  in  order  to  break  the  waves  of  a  sea  which 
Areaten  every  moment  shipwreck  and  death.     De- 
eded by  motives  so  numerous  and  powerful,  wo  have 
esolved  to  do  now  wliat  we  could  liavo  wished  to 
lave  done  at  the  commencement  of  our  pontificate. 
'  fter  having  by  fervent  prayei-a  implored  the  Divine 
ssistance,  after  having  taken  the  advice  and  counsel 
'  a  great  number  of  our  venerable  brothers,   tho 
SBrdinals    of   the   Holy   Roman    Church,    we   have 
,  with  full  knowledge,  in  virtue  of  the  pleni- 
tade  of  apostolic  power,  and  with  perpetual  vahdity, 
Uiat  all  the  concessions  and  powers  granted  by  ua 
■olely  to  the  Kussian  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
""         Sicilies,    shall    henceforth    extend    to    all    our 
iclesiastieal   states,   and   also    to   all  other   states. 
3  therefore  concede  and  grant  to  our  well-beloTod 
I,  Taddcr  Barzozowski,  at  this  time  General  of  tho 
lompany  of  Jeans,  and  to  the  other  members  of  that 
KCompany  lawfully  delegated  by  him,  all  suitable  and 
ecessary  powers  in  order  that  tho  said  states  may 
reely  and  lawfully  receive  all  those  who  shall  vrish  to 
e  admitted  into  the  regular  order  of  tho  Company  of 
esus,  who,  under  tho  authority  of  the  General,  ad 
tUerim,  shall  be  admitted  and  distributed,  according 
I  opportunity,  in  one  or  more  houses,  one  or  moro 
lolleges,  and  one  or  more  provinces,  where  they  shall 
jonform  their  mode  of  life  to  the  rules  prescribed  by 
j8t  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Ethe  Constitutions  of  Paul  111.     Wo  declare,  besides, 
■And  grant  power,  that  they  may  freely  and  lawfully 
*  *pply  to  tbo  education  of  youth  in  tho  principles  of 
toe  Catholic  faith,  to  form  them  to  good  morals,  and 
to  direct  colleges  and  seminai-iea ;  wo  authorise  them  j 
to  heap  confessions,  to  preach  the  Word  of  Qod, « 
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to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  places  oi  iSbaar 
residence,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  ihe 
ordinary.  We  take  under  onr  tutelage,  under  our 
immediate  obedience,  and  that  of  the  Holy  See,  dl 
the  colleges,  houses,  provinces,  and  members  of  thi» 
order,  and  all  those  who  shall  join  it;  always  reserf" 
ing  to  ourselves  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  snocess- 
ors,  to  prescribe  and  direct  all  that  we  may  deem  it 
our  duty  to  prescribe  and  direct,  to  consolidate  die: 
said  Company  more  and  more,  to  render  it  stronger; 
and  to  purge  it  of  abuses,  should  they  ever  creep  in* 
which  God  avert.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  exhort^ 
with  all  our  heart,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all 
superiors,  provincials,  rectors,  companies,  and  pujnls 
of  this  re-established  Society,  to  shew  themselveB  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  faithful  imitators  of  thdr 
father ;  that  they  exactly  observe  the  rule  prescribed 
by  their  founder;  that  they  obey  with  on  always 
increasing  zeal  the  useful  advices  and  salutary 
counsels  which  he  has  left  to  his  children. 

"  In  fine,  we  recommend  strongly  in  the  Lord,  the 
Company  and  all  its  members  to  our  dear  sons  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  illustrious  and  noble  princes  and 
lords  temporal,  as  well  as  to  our  venerable  brothers 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  to  all  those  who 
arc  placed  in  authority ;  we  exhort,  we  conjure  them, 
not  only  not  to  suffer  that  these  religions  be  in  any 
way  molested,  but  to  watch  that  they  be  treated  with 
all  due  kindness  and  charity. 

"  We  ordain,  that  the  present  letters  be  inviolably 
observed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor,  in  all 
time  coming ;  that  they  enjoy  their  full  and  entire 
effect;  that  they  shall  never  bo  submitted  to  the 
judgment  or  revision  of  any  judge,  with  whatever 
power  he  may  be  clothed ;  declaring  null  and  of  no 
effect  any  encroachment  on  the  present  regulations, 
either  knowingly  or  from  ignorance;  and  this  not- 
withstanding  any  apostoUcal  constitutions  and  ordi* 
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Ances,  espedally  the  brief  of  Clement  XIV.  of  happy 
lemorj,  beginnm^  with  the  words  Dominus  cie  Me^ 
emptor  Naater,  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  fisher- 
lan,  on  the  22d  day  of  July  1773,  which  we  ex-^ 
resaly  abrogate  as  mr  as 'contrary  to  the  present 
rder- 

**  It  ish  also  our  will  that  the  same  credit  be  paid  to 
>pies>  whether  in  manuscript  or  printed,  of  our 
resent  brief,  as  to  the  original  itself,  provided  they 
aye  the  signature  of  some  notary  public,  and  the 
lal  of  some  ecclesiastical  dignitary ;  that  no  one  be 
ermitted  to  infringe,  or  by  an  audacicvs  temerity  to 
9po8e,  any  part  cf  this  ordinance  ;  and  that,  should 
ay  one  take  upon  him  to  attempt  it,  let  him  know 
lat  he  will  thereby  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty 
od^  and  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

''Given  at  Rome,  at  Sancta  Maria  Major, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1814,  and  the  15th  of  our 
Pontificate. 

/a*     fj\\        "  Cabdinal  Prodataibb. 
^oignea;        ,,  Cardinal  Braschi." 

The  moment  the  bull  of  1814  had  given  to  the 
ociety.a  new  existence,  nearly  two  hundred  fathers, 
ho  had  survived  the  calamities  of  1773,  re-assembled 
',  the  Gesil,  and  in  the  novitiate  of  St  Andrea  in  Rome, 
long  with  the  old  remains  of  the  Company,  many  young' 
Bsuits,  who  during  the  suppression  had  been  received 
ito  the  order  in  their  houses  in  Silesia,  Russia,  and 
alermo,  re-entered  the  abode  of  their  past  glonr  and 
jlendour,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  new  and  bril- 
ant  prospects.  Neither  were  they  deceived  in  their 
xpectations.  In  those  first  moments  of  violent  re- 
ction  in  Italy,  the  priests  and  monks  were  considered 
s  almost  saints,  and  Pius  VII.  was  actually  worshipped* 
s  God.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  empire  was  in. 
taly  considered  as  due  to  the  hand  of  Gody  who  had: 
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punished  )iiin  for  laying  his  impious  hand  on  tlic 
anointed  of  the  Lord — tho  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  Napo- 
leon, who  was  considered  in  Franco  as  the  restorer  of 
religion,  was  in  Italy  regarded  as  the  greatest  heretic 
who  had  ever  lived — worse  than  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zuingle.  As  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  people  of  die 
peninsula,  at  such  au  epoch,  made  religion  consist  ia 
monks,  nuns,  and  processions,  so  the  man  who  had  abo- 
lished these  was  in  their  eyes  the  greatest  enemy  of  God 
and  religion ;  and  those  friars,  though  held  in  very 
little  consideration  as  individuals,  wore,  when  re-in- 
stat«d  in  their  convents,  cheered  and  worshipped 
Even  those  whose  sentiments  wore  anything  but  of  a 
religious  character,  thinking  that  the  clerical  partj 
womd  now  rc-acquiro  the  supreme  sway,  and  would 
exercise  it  in  a  more  absolute  and  exclusive  manner, 
feigned  to  be  devoted  to  the  reigning  power,  either  to 
avoid  -persecution  or  to  obtain  favour  as  devout  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Thank  God, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

The  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  above  all,  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  every  one,  and  admission  into  it  was  sought 
with  passionate  eagerness,  as  the  surest  wny  to  for- 
tune and  consideration.  Many  younger  bi'others  of 
good  families  entered  the  novitiate  of  St  Andres, 
which  had  tlie  rare  honour  to  sco  as  a  postulant 
for  admission  into  the  brotherhood,  a  once  crowned 
head.  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  who  had  already 
renounced  the  crown  of  Sardinia  in  faTour  of  ias 
brother  Vittorio,  entered  tho  novitiate,  fulfilled  with 
unfeigned  humility  all  the  duties  of  a  novice,  and 
died  some  three  or  four  years  after,  asking,  as  a  1^ 
favour,  to  be  buried  in  his  garb  of  a  Jesuit, 

Another  fortuitous  circumstjince  soon  came  to  re- 
lieve the  Jesuits  from  great  difficulties.  In  1820,  the 
death  of  General  Baizozowski,  whom  Alexander  would 
never  permit  to  leave  Russia,  and  without  whom 
nothing  definitive  could  be  done,  put  an  end  to  tikis 
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anomalous  state  of  things.  The  new  election  restored 
the  chief  of  the  Company  to  the  metropoUs  of  Chris- 
tendom; and  from  the  Gesil,  where  Loyola  andRicci 
bad  sat,  Fortis,  the  elected  General,  now  watched  over 
the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  which 
ie  hoped  to  see  again  in  all  its  former  glory. 
In  our  peninsula  their  progress  was  rapid. 

Come  di  gramigna, 

Vivace  terra,* 

!0  Italy  was  soon  covered  with  the  noxious  weed.   Most 

)f  their  former   estabhshments   were  given  back  to 

hem,  others  they  bought;    and,  in  perfect  concord 

nth  the  -Court  of  Rome,  as  each  stood  in  need  of  the 

ither,  they  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  unfortunate 

!0untry  to  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  ignorance 

jid  degradation,  to  extinguish  every  noble  aspiration, 

0  suppress  every  generous  sentiment,  and  to  force  us 

ttto  that  mould  in  whicli  idle,  debauched,  and  corrupt 

aonks  are   cast.      But  their  united  efforts,   thank 

leaven !  proved  ineffectual.     The  genius  of  ancient 

lome,  though  clad  in  sable,  watched  over  us  from 

be  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  and  from  the  summit  of 

he  Capitol,  and  pointed  out  to  us  written  on  every 

tone  of  our  cities,  a  page  of  glory,  an  inscription  of 

oble  and  heroic    deeds!     Yes!   in  the  very  names 

f  our  monuments,  even  when  they  are  not  present 

3  our  eyes,  there  is  something  magical,  some  mys- 

3rious    power,    which  thrills    all  the    fibres    of  the 

eart,  and  makes  one  long  to  restore  the  glories  of 

he  past.     And  in  this,  we  beUeve,  more  than  in  any- 

liing  else,  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  that  his-* 

Drical  fact,  ihait  while  in  the  middle  ages  the  Popes 

rere  almost  supreme  umpires  of  the  different  king- 

oms  of  Europe,  they  could  never  obtain  a  stable 

Doting  in  Rome,  but  were  often  driven  from  it,  often 

eseiged  in   their  castles  or  made  prisoners,  while 

heir  court  and  government  were  generally  held  ia 

*  As  lively  turf  with  green  herb. — Dahtb, 
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the  (greatest  contempt  So  now,  though  the  JesmtB 
were  supported  by  all  the  petty  Italian  despots,  and 
by  their  master  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  thougli 
they  almost  had  at  their  disposal  the  thunderbolts  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
they  could  only  persuade  old  women,  and  feeble  and 
bigoted  men,  but  none  of  the  thinking  and  actire 
population  of  Italy.  The  revolution  of  1848  proved 
once  more  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Italians  against  the  brotherhood  of  Loyola,  the  onlv 
religious  order  among  such  an  immense  number  whidi 
was  forcibly  expelled  from  the  whole  peninsula. 

However,  the  Jesuits,  the  moment  they  were  ro- 
'established,  lost  no  time  in  invading  other  countineB 
where  they  thought  they  could  retrieve  their  fallen 
fortunes.  Immediately  after  the  restoration,  they 
re-entered  Spain,  France,  Belguim,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  many  countries  in  the  New  World.  We 
shall  endeavour,  in  the  little  space  left  to  us,  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  fathers  in  those  different 
countries. 

The  Jesuits,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred, 
mostly  members  of  the  Society  who  had  been  expelled 
in  1667,  re-entered  Spain,  and  were  associated  with 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  all  the  acts  of  revenge  which  that 
cruel  and  stupidly  ferocious  prince  exercised  upon  the 
unfortunate  Spaniards.  They  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  as  early  as  1820,  they  numbered  already  397 
members.*  But  at  that  time  the  Castilians  revolted 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  despotic  king.  Successful 
in  their  revolution,  they  established  the  Constitution  of 
1812;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Cortes  was  to 
enact  a  law  which  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  all  the 
Spanish  dominions.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
re-entered  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  conducted 
by  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  to  replace  Ferdinand  on 
the   throne,    and  became   the    most   efiicient   instru- 

*  Cret.  Yol.  Yi.  p.  823. 


jnents  of  his  iMgoled  and  amardij  poBnr.    In  1825, 
a  general  mOitarj  tdiege  was  fHaHwhfd  at  Segoria, 
Mxui,  Btranige  to  aaqr,  the  Jendts  were  made  the  pre- 
isqptors  of  thoae  folaie  olEeers  in  all  thai  was  not 
atrictly  militaiT.     In  1827,  another  coD^e  for  the 
nohility  and  caildren  cf  eoortien  and  chamberlains 
was  oE^ablidied,  and  ako  ddirered  to  the  Jesuits'  di- 
rection.    Bat  their  prosperity  was  pat  a  stop  to  by 
ihe  death  of  Ferdinand.     The  right  of  Isabdla,  the 
in£ant  daughter  of  the  late  king,  was  contested  by  her 
uncle  Don  Carlos,  and  long  and  morderoas  €vni  war 
was  the  conseqoesiee  of  this  eontest.      The  Jesuits 
took  the  part  of  the  Carlists  secretly  at  first,  and 
acting  only  as  informers  when  they  were  able.     In 
in  emeute  in  IBM,  the  people  of  Madrid  murdered 
iome  of  them,  and  in  18^  they  were  l^ally  abo- 
iahed  by  a  decree  of  the  le^lature,  sanctioned  by  the 
K>yereign.      But  they  did  not  on  that  account  quit 
Spain.     They  recoTered  their  standing  in  those  pro- 
fmces  in  which  the  armies  of  Don  Carlos  were  predo- 
ninant,  and  were  chosen  as  tutors  to  the  pretender's 
ond.     They  built  a  noyitiate  in  Quipuzoa,  and  seemed 

0  set  at  defiance  the  goyemment  of  the  country, 
^ter  the  conyention  of  Vergara,  Espartero  caused 
hem  to  be  expelled  from  their  new  colleges,  and 
trdered  them  to  leaye  the  Spanish  territories;  but 
Ithough,  since  this  epoch,  they  have  no  legal  existence 
a  the  land  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  according  to  the 
>est  information,  in  1845,  about  250  Jesuits  were  to 
e  found  there,  apparently  as  single  individuals,  but 

1  reality  forming  part  of  the  order,  and  being 
ttached  either  to  the  province  of  Belgium  or  to  that 
f  South  America. 

Their  history  in  Portugal  may  be  more  summarily 
arrated.  In  1829,  some  French  Jesuits,  invited  by 
tie  usurper  Don  Miguel,  arrived  in  Portugal,  and 
^ere  honourably  received,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 
rand-daughter  of  Pombal,  who  offered  to  intrust 
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them  four  of  her  children  to  be  educated.*  The 
authorities  also  contrived  to  get  up  a  sort  of  mam&s* 
tation,  ^ven  by  the  other  monks  on  the  JemaH 
entrance  into  Coimbra»  where  they  stayed  two  or  thrte 

?ears.  But  hardly  was  Don  Pedro  master  of 
ortugal,  than,  by  a  decree  in  1834,  he  ezpdkd 
the  fathers  from'  ail  the  dominions  of  his  dang^iitfr 
Dona  Maria.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  many 
Jesuits  now  in  Portugal. 

In  Germany,  the  fathers  were  far  from  regabmur 
the  position  they  had  formerly  held.  Ausfaria  itsS 
refused  to  re-admit  them.  Mettemich,  brought  vf  m 
the  school  of  Joseph  IL  and  Eaunitz,  was  not  disposed 
to  let  the  bad  seed  take  root  again  in  the  Gen&ati 
soil.  However,  when,  in  1820,  me  Jesuits,  ezpeOod 
from  Russia,  passed  through  '^enna,  they  found 
means  to  obtain  permission  to  settle  in  Galiciaii  where 
they  soon  opened  schools  and  collies,  the  principal  tf 
which  were  m  Toumow  and  Lemberg,  and  where  fhi^ 
met  with  such  success,  that  the  latter  college,  in  182^ 
counted  400  pupils.  The  number  of  Jesuits  in  the 
province  went  on  increasing,  and  their  influence, 
especially  over  the  rural  population,  who  are  almost  all 
Papists,  is  now  all-porwerful  and  irresistible.  Now,  our 
readers,  who  remember  the  atrocious  and  inhuman 
acts  which  desolated  the  unfortunate  country  in  1846, 
may  form  an  estimate  of  the  good  which  their  system 
of  education  has  produced. 

They  also  attempted  to  estabUsh  themselves  in 
Styria,  though  with  little  success.  But  in  1838,  they 
were  at  last  permitted  to  re-open  their  former  college 
at  Innspruck,  where  they  are  now  in  the  m^ 
prosperous  and  flourishing  state.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  German  Confederation  have  they  a  legal  existence; 
and  the  late  King  of  Prussia  very  wisely  forbade  any 
of  his  subjects  to  pass  into  foreign  countries  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits. 

♦  CHt  vol.  vi.  p.  338.  ^ 
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In  Holland,  the  Jesuits  acted  in  very  nearly  the 
same  way  as  they  did  in  Russia.     It  seems  as  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  Suppression,  the  Protestant  countries, 
forgetful  of  all  prudence,  merely  to  shew  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Papal  Court,  vied  with  each  other  in  cheer- 
ing and   patronising  those  monks  whom  Home  was 
persecuting.     Even  in  England,  Jesuits  were  never  so 
well  treated,  nor  perhaps  so  prosperous,  as  during  their 
egal  suppression.     Some  of  the  Jesuits  recovered  a 
ttanding  in  Holland,  and  lived  there  unmolested  and 
protected,  till  the  French  armies  drove  them  away,  or 
obliged  them  to  disguise  themselves  under  another 
;arb ;  but  they  re-appeared  in  1814,  and  with  their 
vonted  activity   they    began    to    erect   houses   and 
lovitiates.     King  William  of  Nassau  tolerated  them; 
mt  it  would  appear  that  they  were  not  contented 
nth  being  tolerated — ^they  aspired  to  higher  destinies. 
Spreading  dissatisfaction  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
►opulation,  they  encouraged  them  not  to  accept  of,  or 
ubmit  quietly  to,  a  constitution  so  unfavourable  to 
beir  interests,  and  were  preparing  materials  for  a 
evolution.     De   Broglio,  the  Archbishop  of  Ghent, 
ntirely  devoted  to  the  order,  wrote  in  the  same  sense 
>  all  his  subordinates.     Aware  of  their  intrigues  and 
lachinations,  the  government  thought  it  necessary, 
y  a  decree  of  1816,  to  banish  them.     The  audacious 
lonks,   instead   of  obeying,   repaired  to   the  arch- 
ishop's   palace,   as  if  to  brave  the  laws.     But  the 
overnment  maintained  its  rights.     A   warrant  was 
sued  against  De  Broglio,  who,  however,  took  to  flight, 
nd    accompanied    into   France   the   Rector    of  the 
oUege  of  the  Jesuits.     The   fathers  then  left  the 
)untry,  but  not  all  of  them.     "  Some  sons  of  Loyola, 
evertheless,  remained  on  the  spot  directed  by  Father 
>emeistre,  and,  enrolled  under  the  standard  of  * 
hurch,  they  fought  as  volunteers."*     In  other  wo? 
ader  different  disguises,  they  kept  up  their  intrig 

•  Cfr6t  vol.  vi.  p.  105. 
2   G 
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and  breathed  the  spirit  of  rcvoliition  into  the  Popish 
population  of  Belgium.  At  the  first  opportunity,  this 
spirit  broke  out.  "  The  revolution  of  ISSO  was  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Catholics  and  of  the  Jesuits."* 
Very  well!  we  like  this  bold  and  frank  language; 
and  the  Jesuits  havo  our  felicitation  for  having  lielped 
an  opprewed  people  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  bmt^ 
force  had  imposed  npon  them.  But  thea  let  them 
aeyer  come  again  and  assert  they  are  a  religious 
order,  entirely  occupied  in  spiritual  concerns,  and 
quite  indifferent  to  pohtical  matters. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  has  greatly  increased  in  Belgium,  and  this 
country  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces 
of  the  order,  numbering  more  than  400  members. 
The  extreme  prudence  and  sagacity  of  Leopold  has 
prevented  them  ft-otn  doing  much  mischief;  but  they 
have  done  their  best  to  acquire  a  supreme  sway  in 
that  country,  and  to  extinguish  in  it  every  rivil 
and  religious  liberty.  At  the  very  moment  we  are 
writing  these  pages,  they  are  striving  hard  to  prostrate 
Belgium  at  the  feet  of  their  worthy  protector,  Loiua 
Napoleon. 

In  France,  the  fathers  have  led  a  much  more  a^ 
tated  and  unsettled  existence  since  their  expnlsion  in 
1766.  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  expelhng  them,  had 
resorted  to  snch  rigorous  and  universal  measures,  that 
few  or  no  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  in  the  two  countries 
for  some  time  after  their  banishment.  But  it  was  not 
so  in  France.  No  stringent  measures  had  been  taken 
to  see  the  decree  of  expulsion  executed.  The  Jesuils, 
it  is  true,  had  disappeared  from  their  colleges  and 
houses,  and  dropped  the  long  mantle  and  large-brimmed 
hat ;  but  a  groat  part  of  them  remained  in  the  French 
territory,  changing  residences,  and  many  of  them  me- 
tamorphosing iTiemsel  ves  into  the  Fathers  of  the  Fsuth, 
or  the  Brethren  of  the  Doctrine  C/iretteniw.  Then, 
•  Crit,  vol.  vi.  p.  110. 
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dbiitihe  Qf^iUinity  pretented  ita«l^  they  re-appeared 

iierjwhere  in  their  owa  garb,  and  nobody  knew 

vhen«e  ibej  came,  or  wh^^  they  had  been.     We  find 

ew  traces  ei  them  during  the  first  years  of  tiie  French 

{•▼ohufeioii  at  1789;  but  the  moment  Napoleon,  for 

US  own  political  «uk,  re-established  the  ancient  form 

if  reli^on,  and  restored  to  the  clergy  some  hberty  to 

iilfil  tlu»r  doties,  the  Jesaita,  under  the  name  of  the 

raihers  of  the  Faith,  re-appeared,  and  set  themselves 

t  once  to  work,  ^ideaYOuring,  by  new  contrivances,  to. 

e-4ic^piire  at  least  some  of  their  lost  influence  and 

ower.    In  1800,  the  sister  of  Father  Barat,  under 

lie  direction  of  her  brother,  founded  the  Sisterhood  of 

^  Sacred  Heart;  while  Father  Baruffe  established 

36  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Family ;  the  first  to 

reside  over  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the 

ristooracy,   die  latter  to  instruct  governesses  and 

irvants,  whom  they  distributed  especially  amongst 

kmilies  whose  secrets  they  were  interested  in  know- 

ig.     Father  Despuits  was  still  more  audacious,  and 

ttablished  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in 

hich  he  enrolled  all  sorts  of  persons,  but  particularly 

lose  of  the  upper  class  of  society,  and  military  men  as 

'ten  as  he  could.     The  two  first  institutions  are  at  the 

resent  moment  very  flourishing  in  France,  and  almost 

1   the  French  nobility  send  their  daughters  to  b^ 

lucated  at  the  famous  convent  of  Z^es  Oiseauas,  in 

aris.     The  Congregation  of  the  Virgin  decayed  after 

le  revolution  of  1830, 

However,  Napoleon,  alarmed  at  the  progress  and 
le  intrigues  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  by  a  decree 
'  Messidor,  anno  XII.  (1804),  abolished  the  brother- 
K)d,  and,  by  another  imperial  decree  of  1810,  the 
ongregation  of  the  Virgin,  and  for  some  little  time^ 
le  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  be  more  prudent  and  lesft 
eddling. 

But,  in  1814,  those  monks,  who  had  for  a  mo- 
ent  disappeared  from  the  scene,  came  forth  again 
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more  mihe  and  more  intrigimig  than  ever.  They 
dropped  the  borrowed  name  of  Fafchen  of  the  Futl^ 
ana  reasBomed  that  of  Josidta.  The  congregatiooi 
reoeiTed  a  new  impnlaet  and  that  of  the  Virgin,  abore 
all*  was  eminently  actiTe  in  indndng  militarj  men^to 
jmn  it.  Renderra  wise  by  past  experience,  ther  per-' 
caved  that  they  should  never  snooeed  in  their  dbHgu 
without  the  concurrence,  or  at  least  the  nentraGfy,  of 
the  secular  dergy.  To  disarm,  then,  ita  ammonty, 
which  had  been  so  ardent  in   former  timcflf,  they 

Sontaneously  renounced  their  miYii^es,  and  shewed 
e  utmost  deference  to  the  secular  priests  of  all  ranka 
Father  Simpson,  the  Prorincial  in  1819,  writing  -to 
his  subordinate,  says  to  him :  '*  Let  us  remember  that' 
we  are  oulj  the  auxiliaries  of  the  secular  priests,  that' 
5re,  in  our  quality  of  monks,  must  look  upon  them, 
as  our  superiors,  and  tiiat  St  Ignatius  has  giyoi  to  oar 
Society,  as  its  distinctiye  title.  The  Little  Sodelf  ijf 
Jeeus.**  *  We  wonder  whether  Lachaise  or  ^^^mfm 
would  have  written  so.  Then,  supported  by  a' great 
part  of  the  bishops,  and  encouraged  by  the  goTem- 
ment,  part  of  the  Jesuits  went  over  to  France  as  mis- 
sionaries, to  try  what  they  could  do  to  restore  the 
reign  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  to  bring  back 
France  to  the  good  old  times  of  civil  and  religious 
bondage ;  part  again  undertook  to  monopolise  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  ;  and  in  both  undertakings  they  were, 
with  certain  classes,  prodigiously  successtul. 

But  the  sacrifices  France  had  made  to  obtain  liberty 
were  of  too  fresh  date  that  it  should  quietly  submit 
to  a  priestly  domination,  which  had  become  now  too 
yisible  and  threatening.  Public  opinion  declared 
itself  so  strongly  and  so  irresistibly  against  all  priests 
in  general,  and  against  the  Jesuits  in  pai*ticular,  tiiat 
the  bigoted  Charles  X.  himself  was  forced,  in  1828,  to 
issue  an  ordinance  which  deprived  the  fathers  of  the 
fiwjulty  of  instructing  youth,  and  pl^oviding,  moreoTor, 

•  Crtt.  voL  YL  p.  110. 
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hat  no  person  whatever  should  be  admitted  to  teach 

rithout  taking  an  oath  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any 

eUgious   community   not   approved   by  law.      The 

Fesuits,  however,  secretly  encouraged  by  the  court, 

did  supported  by  the  aristocracy,  eluded  these  ordi- 

lances  by  a  thousand  different  stratagems;  and,  al- 

hough  not  so  openly,  they  never  rested  from  their 

Ditrigues,  and  from  taking  an  active  part  in  education. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  due  in  a  great  measure 

0  the  aversion  of  the   French   nation  to   the  domi- 

ation  of  the    priests  and  Jesuits,   again  dispersed 

hem   for  a  while.       They    left  the  scene;  nobody 

new  when    they   disappeared,    whither  they   went, 

nd  when   they   returned,   till,  towards   1836,   they 

ame  to  be  spoken  of  and  pointed  out  as  becoming 

mnerous,  powerful,  and  dangerous ;  they,  neverthe- 

jss,  went  quietly  and  prudently  on,  continually  pro- 

ressing,   till   1845,  when  an  affair  of  money  now, 

3  in  1761,   again   brought   them    into    momentary 

rouble.     A  certain  Affnaer — an  arch-Jesuit,  it  would 

3em,  since  he  cheated  his  dupes  by  feigning  to  be  a 

:>nverted  sinner — became  their  confidential  agent,  and 

3bbed  them  of  the  immense  sum  of  £J  0,000,  of  which 

mbezzlement  they  remained  ignorant  till  he  took  to 

ight — (so  poor  they  are !)     The  fathers  had  the  im- 

rudence  to  apply  to  the  tribunals.     The  swindler  was 

ideed  condemned,  but  at  the  same  time  was  brought 

)  light  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits,  not  as  private 

itizens,  but  as  a  religious  community,  already  possess- 

)g  immense  wealth  and  establishments  of  all  kinds, 

11  then  almost  ignored,  or  at  least  overlooked — ^all  this 

eing  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.     Thiers,  courting 

opularity,  called  upon  the  government  to  advert  to 

lis  subject,  and  the  parliament  unanimously  declared 

lat  it  felt  confident  that  the  ministry  would  see  the 

iws  of  the  land  strictly  executed.     To  avoid  an  open 

upture  with  Kome,  Kossi  was  sent  thither,  to  obtain 

:om   the  Fope    and  the   General  of   the  order 
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voluntary  acqaiescence  in  tho  wishes  of  the  nation, 
Roothaan,  the  then  chief  of  the  Society,  more  prudent 
than  Ricci,  granted  the  request,  and  ordered  bis  bre- 
thren to  quit  their  estabhshments.  However,  not 
to  renounce  all  the  advantages  they  wore  deriving  in 
educating  the  rising  generation  of  Frenchmen,  the 
fathers  established  a  college  on  the  very  limits  of 
the  French  territoiy,  at  Brugellett«,  and  the  French 
nobility  sent  their  children  either  there  or  to  Fribcurg, 
where  a  part  of  tho  Frencli  fathers  had  emigrafei 
Once  more  the  Jesuits  were  supposed  to  have  left 
Prance.  Little  was  seen  of  them  in  the  last  two 
years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  during  the  event- 
lul  year  of  1848 ;  bat  in  '49  they  reappeared,  hesitat- 
ingly at  first,  but  more  boldly  afterwards ;  and  now, 
in  1852,  they  possess  such  an  influence,  that  even  tbe 
unscrupulous  military  usurper  is  obliged  to  court  thdr 
friendship.  In  1845,  the  number  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France  amounted  to  870, 

In  Switzerland,  tho  bloody  and  inhuman  acts  hj 
which  the  Jesuits  sought  to  enter  Lucerne  are  of  too 
recent  and  terrible  recollection  to  require  to  berolated 
by  ua  at  length.  The  expedition  of  the  Corps  Franc, 
their  defeats,  112  dead,  .lOO  wounded,  1500  prisoners, 
the  Sonderbund,  and  fdl  the  fraternal  blood  spilt  in 
Switzerland  in  1844,  45,  and  46,  must  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Jesuits,  who  inasted  on  entering  Lucerne 
against  the  will  of  half  the  population.  Had  they  beea 
true  Christians,  and  religious  men,  they  would  have 
renounced  their  projects  of  installing  themselves  by 
force  where  they  knew  that  the  attempt  would  ccat 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and 
ail  Iliad  of  miseries  to  tbe  unfortunate  country. 

Although  we  find  few  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  Jesuits  in  England,  after  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne,  till  the  last  few  years 
of  the  past  century,  Cretineau,  who  may  be  relied  Upon 
as  having  written  his  apology  of  the  Society  iqmo^a 
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rerater  of  the  order,  and  imder  the  dictation  of  the 
fauiers,  informs  us  that,  ''from  the  day  on  which 
liberty  was  no  more  a  deception,  the  Jesuits  percmired 
that  they  had  no  more  to  fear  the  extraordinary 
rigours  of  past  times.  ....  They  then  be^an  to  lire 
in  fixed  abodes,  at  first  in  secret^  then  a  little  more 
openly,  and  in  community.  Such  were  at  first  the 
miflflions  of  Liye**pool,  Bristol,  Preston,  Norwich,  and 
many  other  towns.  A  little  chapel  was  annexed  to 
tlie  house  (which  means,  that  an  altar  had  been  con- 
structed in  a  room);  and  without  exciting  the  least 
Buroicion,  the  faithful  could  repair  thither  and  pray."* 
This,  according  to  the  French  historian,  was  the  way 
in  which  they  lived  till  1795,  when  the  Jesuits  of 
Li^e,  flying  from  the  yictorious  republican  armies  of 
France,  sought  a  refuge  in  Great  Britain  whidi 
granted  them  that  hospitadity  she  never  refuses  to 
the  unfortunate.  Then  Mr  Weld,  a  wealthy  Roman 
Catbdic,  with  a  liberality  for  which,  whatever  grati- 
tude the  Jesuits  may  owe  to  his  memory,  England 
oertainly  owes  him  none,  presented  them  with  an  old 
manor  and  some  property  in  Stoneyhurst,  near 
Pi«ston,  in  Lancashire.  Thither  the  worthy  fathers 
instantly  repaired,  and  at  first  conducted  themselves 
with  all  humility,  avowing  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
earn  a  subsistence  solely  by  tuition.  As  we  have 
said,  the  Protestants  of  that  epoch  seem  to  have 
taken  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  protecting  these  rebellious 
monks,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  they  persist- 
ed in  being  monks  against  the  will  of  fiome.  Hence 
the  Jesuits  quietly  settled  themselves  in  Stoneyhurst, 
nemine  contradicente.  By  degrees,  finding  all  sorts 
of  encouragement,  they  changed  the  manor  into  a 
college,  where,  besides  the  boarders  and  pupils  who 
paid  them  regular  fees,  they  gave  gratuitous  instmo- 
tions  to  every  one  who  would  attend  their  classes. 
Improvements  to  a  great  extent  were   made  upon 

*  Vol.  vL  p.  81. 
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the  house,  by  which  it  was  rendered  capable  of  re- 
ceiring  at  first  150,  and  subsequently,  by  additional 
buildings,  300  pupila.  Weld  gave  up  to  them  aWge 
tract  ot'  land,  and  one  of  his  sons  eutered  the  order, 
"  All  the  ancient  Jesuits  flocJced  to  Stonejhurel. 
Among  the  first  were  Fathers  Stanley,  O'lirien, 
LawsoD,  Church,  Jenkins,  Plowden,  Howard,  and 
Bome  others."'  All  together  consecrated  their  cares 
"  to  uaake  priests,  and  to  form  young  men  equally 
devoted  and  learned,  who  should  bi-ing  into  their 
families  the  courage  and  the  faith  of  which  they  gave 
and  received  the  example  in  the  coliege."f  In  a  little 
■while  the  college  of  Stoneyhurst  was  deemed  insuffi- 
cient for  the  number  of  pupils  who  repaired  thither 
from  every  part ;  so  that,  within  a  quai'ter  of  a  mile, 
at  Greenhurst,  was  established  a  seminary  for  board- 
ing and  educating  boys  preparatory  to  their  entermg 
Stoneyhursit.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Jesuit  education,  as  we  have  already  frequent! j 
remarked,  was,  and  still  is,  that  almost  all  tho 
persons  educated  in  their  colleges  consider  tbemselrca 
in  a  certain  way  attached  to  the  order,  and  to  the  end 
of  their  hves  work  to  their  utmost  for  its  aggrandise- 
ment. And  this  art  of  binding  to  their  Society  all 
their  disciples,  makes  the  Jesuits  powerful  and  dauger- 
oua,  especially  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
adverse  to  the  government  or  to  a  class  of  citizens. 
We  insist  upon  this  consideration. 

At  Stoneyhurst,  the  ambition  of  the  fathers  rose 
■with  their  prosperity,  and  inspired  their  resiles 
activity  with  bolder  and  more  extensive  plans.  The 
exertions  of  these  same  young  men  who  were 
educated  by  thenn,  and  some  of  whom  had  become 
priests,  spread  the  seed  of  Jesuitism  in  all  parts  of 
England,  and,  above  all,  in  tho  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stoneyhurst,  where  their  large  properties 
and  considerable  annual  expenditure  gave  the  fathers 
•  Crtt.  vol.  vi.  p.  81.  t  Ilai  p.  83.  _ 
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an  additional  influence,  so  that  soon  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  were  to  be  seen  over  all  the  country  round ; 
and  a  modern  author*  aflirms,  that  while,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  there  were  only  five 
Papists  near  Stoneyhurst,  they  were  now  numbered 
by  thousands. 

From  England,  part  of  the  successful  colony  of 
Ignatius  passed  over  into  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  at  once  fixed  their  regards 
upon  the  most  important  position  for  acquiring  an 
extensive  influence.  Father  Kenney,  one  of  the  three 
first  Jesuits  who  migrated  thither,  found  means  to 
be  appointed  vice-president  of  Maynooth  College,  of 
which  he  became  the  leading  and  influential  member, 
and  in  which  have  ever  since  been  taught  the 
Jesuitical  doctrines  both  in  the  matter  of  theology 
and  of  discipline ;  so  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  Fnglish  are  those 
who  profess  the  most  absolute  and  unrestricted  prin- 
ciples of  ultramontanism.  As  to  Father  Kenney,  who 
was  indefatigable  in  his  vocation,  and  had  already 
acquired  an  immense  authority,  some  -scruples  now 
arose  in  the  morbid  consciences  of  strict  Papists, 
whether  he  really  was  a  legitimate  Jesuit,  since  he 
had  only  taken  his  vows  at  Stoneyhurst  while  the 
Society  had  no  legal  existence.  Sensible  of  the 
justness  of  these  observations,  Kenney  hastened  to 
Palermo,  where  the  Society  was  in  some  sort  re- 
established. He  was  there  received  and  recognised 
as  a  genuine  son  of  Loyola,  and  returned  to  Ireland 
to  resume  his  office.  But,  as  Maynooth  College  was 
established  only  for  the  education  of  priests,  Kenney 
thought  of  creating  another  college  for  laymen.  Clon- 
gowes  was  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Kenney  was 
appointed  president  of  it,  and  his  exertions  were  so 
successful  in  attracting  pupils  thither,  that,  from  1814, 
the  epoch  of  its  opening,  to  1819,  it  already  numbered 

*  Overbury. 
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250  pupilo;  while,  by  the  liberality  of  Mary  O'Brien, 
a  I'opiah  devotee,  aootber  college  was  erected  in  tlia 
district  of  King's  County." 

The  moment  the  bull  of  1814  relieved  them  from 
the  interdict  under  which  they  laboured,  the  number 
of  Jesuits  increased  so  very  rapidly,  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  return  printed  by  order  of  parliament  io 
1830,  Ireland,  at  that  epoch,  poasessed  58  fathers, 
and  117  weie  to  be  found  in  England,  To  what 
extent  their  number  has  increased  up  to  the  pre- 
sent rooraent  is  rather  difficnlt  to  ascertain.  The 
claose  in  the  Emancipation  Bill,  which  forbids  any 
man  to  make  vows  or  to  receive  vo?ra  in  England,  or 
to  come  into  it  after  having  made  them  elsewhere, 
obliges  the  Jesuits  to  observe  some  moderation  and 
secrecy.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  pay  any  attention,  or 
submit  to  the  law,  because,  as  Ci'etineau  cxn^ssly 
Bays,  "  the  Jesuits  felt  that  such  a  law  (the  schedule  on 
the  religious  communities  in  the  Emancipation  Act] 
was  enacted  against  ihem ;  but  they  made  liuU 
account  of  it,"— lis  en  tirtrent  peu  de  cowWM.t 
But  they  use  some  prudence,  to  avoid  troofole,  if 
possible,  and  because  it  is  their  practice  not  to  oppose 
boldly  any  measure,  but  to  find  a  certain  pleasure  in 
eluding  the  law,  and  thus  shew  themselves  more 
cunning  than  their  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  whoever 
should  inspect  the  general  registei-  kept  in  the  Gesil 
in  Home,  might  get  at  the  exact  number  of  the  fonr 
avowed  classes  of  the  Jesuits — novices,  scholastics, 
coadjutors,  and  professed ;  but  who  could  tell  the 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  fifth  secret  class, 
who,  by  the  confession  of  Father  Pallico,  constitute 
the  strength  and  the  power  of  the  Society,  and  wlio, 
we  may  add,  render  it  also  very  dangerous:  Who  can 
count  those  innumerable  agents  who,  partly  intentiiui- 
ally,  partly  in  ignorance,  are  actively  employed  in  ftr- 
thering  the  success  of  the  weltcontrived  and  deeply- 
•  Crfitineau,  vol  tL  p.  S*.        t  VoL  vi.  p.  89. 
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laid  plans  of  the  faUiers — ^those  secret  conspirators 
against  the   civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind? 
Nobody  can ;  and  in  this,  we  repeat,  lies  the  danger. 
A  Jesuit,  when  known,  is  as  little  dangerous  as  a 
robber  who  should  give  you  intimation  of  his  intention 
to  steal  your  property.     Should  they  present  them- 
selves boldly  and  frankly,  and  say  :   "  Here  we  are 
— ^we,  the  Jesuits,  the  most  determined  adversaries  of 
^he  Protestant  faith,  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.     Kenounce  your  religion,  bunt 
your  Bible,  tear  your  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  Rome,  which  is  the  only  true  one ; 
you  may  believe  it  on  our  word."     Should  they  speak 
so,  they  would  effect  no  mischief  at  all.     But  the 
manner  in  which  the  Popish  missionaries  attempt  to 
proselytise  is  a  very  different  one,  and  shews  that 
their  religion  is  not  in  itself  forcible,  and  that  it  does 
not  possess  such  irresistible  evidence  of  truth,   that 
the  simple  and  unvarnished  exposition  of  its  principles 
is  sufficient  to  persuade  one  to  embrace  it.     From  the 
tiny  images  distributed  by  monks  to  little  boys,  to  the 
gorgeous  pageant,  to  the  theatrical  representation  of 
the   Vatican,   all  is  intended  to  be  the   means   of 
proselytising  heretics,  or  of  retaining  believers  in  the 
communion  of   their  Church.     Then  comes  the  con- 
fessional for  those  who  wish  to  sin  in  all  surety  of 
conscience;  then,  again,  masses  and  indulgences  for 
those  whose  sins  could  not  be  cleansed  by  the  absolu- 
tion, but  required  the  excruciating  fires  of  Purgatory. 
Formerly,  in  the  good  old  times  of  Popery,  they  re- 
€K>rted  to  still  more   persuasive  arguments;   witness 
the  unfoi*tunate  Albigenses,  Huguenots,  Indians,  and 
many  others,  who  were  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  Popery 
a  revelation  of  Him  who  is  at  once  the  Father   of 
Mercies  and  the  Father  of  Lights.     Nor  does  the 
agent  of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  the  Jesuit,  expound  at 
once  the  whole  -system  of  his  religion,  such  as  it  is ; 
but,  with  diaboii^  dexterity,  he  first  insinuates  him- 
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self  into  the  confidence  of  the  man  he  has  marked  for 
a  proselyte,  captivates  his  benevolence  by  all  sorts  ot 
arts,  and  ihen,  step  by  step,  lie  leads  him  as  a  convert 
into  tho  fold  of  the  moilern  Babylon.  The  same 
method  is  resorted  to  by  those  individuals  who  aim  at 
wholesale  converHona.  They  bring  one  to  aposlasj 
in  the  name,  so  to  speak,  of  one's  own  religion.  See, 
for  example,  the  Puseyitea;  observe  their  progressin 
march  from  their  first  tracts,  in  which  loads  of  abuse 
were  heaped  upon  Po])ery,  to  tho  recent  attempt  to 
introduce  auricular  confession,  and  you  will  discover  the 
same  proceeding  as  that  by  which  the  Roman  agent 
— the  Jesuit — endeavours  to  convert — we  s^hould  say 
seduce — a  single  individual.  And  who  would  take  bia 
oath  thatDrPusey  does  not  belong  to  that  fifth  secret 
class  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  ?  or  that  my  lord  Bialiop 
of  Exeter  is  not  one  of  its  members  ?  We  could  not 
affirm  the  fact,  of  course,  but  no  more  would  wo  deny 
it.  What  we  know,  and  what  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered and  borne  in  mind  by  all  English  Protestant 
is,  that  the  Jesuits  arc  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
Puseyitea,  and  that  they  frankly  confess  that  this 
Anglican  sect  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  back 
England  to  the  Koman  communion.  Hay  God  avert 
the  ill-omened  prediction!  Let  our  readers  well 
ponder  upon  the  following  extract  from  Cretinean, 
who,  after  having  traced  the  history  of  the  Puseyites 
from  its  origin,  and  exalted  to  tho  skies  their  princi- 
pal leader,  says : — "  The  Puseyites,  carried  away 
against  their  wills,  by  the  force  of  evidence,  towarik 
the  Konian  faith,  pretended,  it  is  true,  that  they 
would  never  go  over  to  Komc.  Nevertheless  they, 
in  fact,  embraced  one  part  of  her  dogmas  and  even  her 
practices.  A  certain  number  of  their  disciples  went 
Irankly  back  to  Catholicism.  From  April  1841,  the 
publication  of  tracts  had  been  suspended,  it  is  true,  bot 
tho  party  was  at  no  loss  for  means  for  propagating  its 
doctrines.     It  reigned  in  many  seminaries  and  univW" 
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edties ;  it  spread  in  America,  and  even  in  India.  The 
British  Critic  went  on  with  its  quarterly  labours ;  and 
renouncing  by  degrees  its  attacks  against  Rome,  it  ex- 
ercised its  learned  hostilities  against  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  ....  This  school  (Puseyism), 
in  its  pacific  progress,  shakes  Anglicism  from  its  base. 
It  exercises  an  immense  influence  for  the  extent  of 
its  reports  and  its  literature,  and  makes  numberless 
proselytes.  Many  Puseyites,  carried  away  by  the 
truth,  were  not  long  in  renouncing  their  theories. 
They  sought  a  logical  unity :  the  Church  of  Rome 
offered  it  to  them,  and  they  accepted  of  it !  "♦  We  add 
no  comment. 

To  return  to  our  history,  we  say  that  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  increased 
since  1814,  and  its  bad  effects  may  be  daily  traced. 
We  would  almost  be  bold  to  assert  that  every  obstacle 
which  has  come  in  the  way  to  impede  the  progressive 
march  of  a  free  and  powerful  nation,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  due  to  the  hidden  hand  of  a  Jesuit.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Rome,  of  all  things,  desiderates 
the  ruin  of  heretic  England,  and  endeavours,  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power,  to  create  troubles  and  difficulties 
to  that  free  country ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  we  shall 
remind  our  readers  that  all  the  arduous  missions,  all 
the  delicate  and  secret  undertakings  for  that  purpose, 
since  the  times  of  Salmeron  and  Brouet,  were  always 
intrusted  to  the  fathers.  The  secular  priest,  espe- 
cially in  countries  distant  from  Rome,  looks  upon  the 
Jesuit  as  his  superior  in  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
religion,  as  better  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Rome ; 
and  is  always  disposed  to  shew  all  deference  to  his 
advice,  and  not  seldom  to  execute  his  orders.  "  Al- 
ready, from  1829,"  according  to  Cretineau,  "the 
Jesuits  were  the  right  arm  of  the  bishops,  the  living 
models  proposed  by  the  prelates  to  the  clergy."  t 
And  this  renders  the  Jesuits  more  dangerous  than 

•  Vol.  vi.  pp.  91,  92,  in  a  note.       t  Vol.  vL  p.  97. 
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any  other  religious  commnnity.  Indeed,  I 
rather  see  all  the  various  species  of  those  parusue 
Emimals  called  monks  transplanted  into  the  Engli^ 
soil,  than  lot  one  Jesuit  live  m  it  a  siogle  day ;  and  Jl 
is  not  without  good  reason  that  we  speak  so  in  this 
Protestant  country.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  wu 
purposely  instituted  to  combat,  to  extinguish  Protest- 
antism ;  and  we  have  shown  whether  the  fathers  were 
scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed  to  effect 
their  object.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  is  their  prin- 
dpal  occupation,  the  work  which  renders  tbam  meii- 
torions  in  the  eyes  of  Rome.  Deprive  the  Jesuts  of 
the  vocation  of  annoying,  persecuting,  or  convertiiw 
heretics,  and  they  become  the  most  insignificant;  of  affl 
corporations,  having  no  end  whatever.  Kvery  monas- 
tic order  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character. 
Plots  and  machinations  against  Protestants,  and 
against  all  civil  and  religious  freedom,  are  the  ohaFflo- 
teristics  of  the  Jesuits.  A  Benedictine  monk  will  st 
calmly  in  liis  very  comfortable  room,  sip  his  chocolate, 
take  a  hand  at  whist,  and  not  even  dream  of  convert- 
ing any  one.  A  Fr.^nciscan,  of  any  denomination,  will 
sit  jocosely  before  a  succulent  dinner,  which  he  has 
provided  by  going  from  door  to  door,  distributing,  in 
return  for  proviBiona,  snuff  and  images,  without  uttering 
a  word  about  hia  or  your  religion,  and  only  relating 
some  pleasing  anecdotes  of  the  holy  founder  of  his 
order,  St  Francis,  A  Dominican  will  assuredly  report 
your  conduct  to  Rome,  and  will  try  to  convert  your 

daughter  to his  principles,  but  will  care  very  little 

about  the  conversion.  The  Auto-dii-ft,  in  which  he 
formerly  delightnd.  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  means 
not  so  much  of  converting  heretics,  as  of  procuringfbr 
himself  a  barbarous  pastime.  He  was  forbidden  to 
assist  at  bull-figbtinf;  f  The  Jesuit,  on  the  contrary, 
has,  as  we  have  said,  no  other  occupation  or  desra 
than  to  make  converts;  and  this  we  need  not  take  the 
^^uble  to  prove,   since   they  themselves   confess  it 
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Thej  glory  in  ^;  and  it  forms  their  title  to  the  grati- 
tode  of  the  H0I7  See,  and  of  all  bigoted  Papists.  We 
win  net  saj  that  ether  Roman  Catholic  priests  will  not 
endeaTOur  to  make  converts.  Nay,  they  are  obliged 
by  ibeaar  ealUng  to  labour  hard  at  it.  In  their  orisons^ 
in  their  anthems,  in  all  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  prayers  are  addressed  to  the  Al- 
mighty, not  so  much  for  the  conversion,  as  for  the  ex- 
tirpfttien  of  heretics ;  and  every  bishop  takes  an  oath 
to  da  his  utmost  fc»*  this  purpose ;  so  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  must  either  neglect  the  principal  duty 
of  his  ministry,  or  become  the  bitterest  enemy  of  all 
Protestant  institutions,  if  not  of  every  Protestant. 
Yet  they  are  not  as  the  Jesuits,  prepared  to  resort  to 
the  most  criminal  arts  to  bring  about  conversion. 

The  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  Holland,  Prussia, 
Russia,  clearly  proves  that  no  benefits  can  ever  make 
any  impression  on  that  fraternity,  or  prevent  them 
from  conspiring  your  ruin ;  and  if  Protestant  England 
do  not  soon  awake  to  a  &ense  of  her  danger,  we  fear  she 
will  repent,  too  late,  of  having  fostered  in  her  breast 
those  poisonous  vipers.  Behold  what  is  going  on! 
See  whether  Romanism  has  ever  been  so  menacing  I 
See  the  arrogance  of  the  Court  of  Rome !  Behold  the 
almost  uninterrupted  state  of  rebellion  in  which  the 
priests  keep  the  fanatic  Papists  of  Ireland,  and  be  sure 
that  such  would  not  be  the  case  if  you  had  not  Jesuits 
among  .them.  All  our  life  long  we  have  fought  for 
equality  of  rights,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
we  would  not  preach  intolerance  now.  We  should  like 
to  see  no  difference  whatever  in  respect  of  civil  rights 
ind  privileges  between  Roman  Catholic  laymen  and 
Protestants ;  but,  most  assuredly,  we  would  execute  to 
the  letter  the  clause  against  the  religious  fraternities, 
and  think  long  before  we  should  grant  money  to  bring 
up  a  set  of  priests,  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
calling,  are  strictly  bound  to  sue  for  your  destruction. 

I  beg  to  be  excused  for  having  indulged  in  these 
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remarks.  They  are  not  yain  declamations ;  I  trust  to 
be  believed.  I  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
among  monks  and  Jesuits;  and  it  is  because  I  tho- 
rougmy  know  them,  that,  grateful  for  the  hospitality 
afforded  me,  I  warn  England  to  beware  of  all  monks, 
but  especially  of  Jesuits.  They  are  inauspicious  birds, 
which  cannot  but  infect  with  their  yenomous  breath  the 
pure  and  free  air  of  Great  Britain. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  history  with  a  chapter 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  Company  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1848-1852L 
THB  JESUITS  IN  AKD  AFTER  1848. 

BFOBB  the  Suppression,  the  Jesuits,  with  alternate 

cissitudes,  possessed  less  or  more  influence  in  all 

Oman   Catholic    countries,   in   some    of  which,    at 

fferent  epochs,  they  were  all-powerful  and  domineer- 

^.      But   since   their  re-establishment,   their  real 

'ective  power,  it  may  be  said,  is  confined  to  the 

ilian  peninsula.     It   was  my  unfortunate  country 

at,  from  the  beginning  of  their  restoration,  more 

an  any  other  part   of   Europe,    experienced    the 

micious  effects  of  their  revived.     As  from  the  first 

ey  had  stood  up  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  liberal 

rty,  the  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula,  who  wished  to 

ign  despotically,  without   granting  any  concession 

(][uired  by  the  times,  countenanced  and  protected 

B  Jesuits  in  the  most  decided  manner.      Charles 

ilix  had  delivered  up  Piedmont  to  them,  and  they 

d  taken  possession  of  it,  and  governed  it,  as  if  they 

TO  its  absolute  masters.     Even  Charles  Albert  was 

able  or  unwilling  to  counteract  their  influence.     la 

^dena  and  Parma  they  possessed  an  equal  authority ; 

lile  in  Naples  their  dominion  was  still  more  tyran- 

ial,  inasmuch  as  it  rested  not  only  on  the  support 

the  court,  but  also  on  the  superstition  and  fanati- 

m  of  the  populace,  the  most  blindly  bigoted  of  all 

Jy.    But  the  supreme  scat  of  their  power,  as  may 

2  H 
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r»*  cisC"  yzz'.-^i'^^i.  '*'a5  K:— -? — Rirr.e.  now  in  per- 
:V:  fr-rLfji  T  -^1:1  :'r.-r  :i:h-frs.     Oies-^^cLi,  a  Jesirit, 
wi^  LiT'iliLil  VlxLT  ::  K:iiv.  "Lir  Ll^hes-  e«>i:lesiasncil 
ii:'- ir.Tv  ii.  '.r.-r  »:rM  .vrtcr  :i-r  P:r-r-     The  whole  d 
zr.r    Ti"..:    :.ln:-LsTrir :-    "'is    £-ei    w:ih    persons 
^.tItT  I'z'.'.'Lz  z-Z  '•'-  '-^"^  >:»:'.-:' J.  cr  rnic^^ied  bjr  them. 
F_:  ::  -=-1-1:111:-  ^^ia  e-'drt'.v  ir.  ii-rir  cwn  hands,  or 
•::  ii.:-*^  'Ti'.e^i'rri  bv  -iesa.    The  n«: ziizaiion  of  ererr 
tc-iir.-rT  :r  ir;:e5-*-:r  wis  s-irnlnei  lo  the  approval  of 
iIt  ':Ui:r.      R-rxnis^iidic-r-c  fr.zi  the  fathers  iras 
li?:ci.-=-i  :•:  is  i:  ::  were  ihe-  cr-ier*  of  a  superior;  and 
ffw.  ::   iZT.  ct  use  esiab'ished  authorities  dared  xo 
C7T-:**r   :~.vz:   ir.   i-.y  ..f  th^ir   ur.dertak:cjs.     Poor 
iiAJT  w.\5  is.  a  laxceniable  condition.     Tbe~  different 
C»:  vemrrients  o:  Ituiv.  enoonnffed  by  the  fathers  in 
ih'iir  tvra::ri-.\U  and  into'.enmt  policy,  bad  spre^  snch 
dissadsfiotion  amos?  the  higher  claases  of  society,* 
tha:   every    other   year   attempts   were   made  al  a 
revo;u::on.  s«?ine  of  which  were  in  part  saccessful,  as 
tht>se  of   1S21   and    ISol.      They   were,    however, 
a.'w^.i's  oru^Si-i  *r  v  ihv  :ver"wholm:r^  i?ro^>  of  Austria, 
:\r. :  ■;:..-.-  s-rrvti  :.  in-.rcav:-  :h-:  rj.in.".vr  o:  v:ctin:s.  and 
:h-:    rr"-}.::-:-*    •:!    :../  z'^trn-vr.Ts.   indoxiV.o   in  their 
c -:>:■; : :  :■  r :  i .  v .     Y*. :  : he  p-:  ;>:.: '. a  : : ■:  n.  dr: ven  to  dospair, 
a::.i  rre!':rr:nj  GO:i::i  to  :^r.^n::r.y.  T^ore  ready  to  shed 
their  Kxi  to  nioni  the   wrrft  i.od   contiiti'-^n  of  the 
oo-.:r»trv.     In  ihe  btter  r'arr  of  Gro^orv  XVI/s  reiijn, 

n:.\::t:*s   were   br-.uyiii  to  such  :i  state,   that  everr 

• 

n::n:cn:  was  oxreo:ed  a  new  c^iioral  outbreak  through- 
cu:  all  I:aly  ;  the  consequor.oes  of  which,  from  the 
exasporaio-i  state  of  the  popular  mind,  would  have 
been  incaloulahie.  In  these  circumstances,  Gregory 
XVI.  died,  and  Giovanni  Mastai  was.  after  only  two 
days'  conclave,  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair.  It  was 
tiiought  that  the  meekness  ol  liis  character,  the  purity 

•  I:  is  ic  t-e  rfCtinV-rred  that  all  the  revoiuiions  which  have  taken 
place  in  Ira' J  sir.je  1S14  were  prepartd  and  executed  by  the  upiwr 
classes  of  ;he  nation. 
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«f  Ids  Bfe,  his  decided  aversion  to  erery  act  of  tyran^ 
by,  might  in  part  calm  the  exasperated  state  of  the 
population  of  the  Roman  states,  the  most  oppressed  of 
ril  ^e  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  readiest  for  a 
revolution;  and  the  beginning  of  Pius  IX.'s  reign 
Mfomised  to  the  unfortunate  peninsula  a  new  era. 
Fugitive  and  deceitful  hope !  Alas !  the  new  era  is  now 
mch  as  to  make  the  future  generation  curse  the  day 
Siat  Mastai  ascended  the  throne ! 

However,   a  month  after  his   elevation,  Pius  ESL 

granted  an  amnesty,  reformed  some  gross  abuses,  dis- 

^rded  the  most  obnoxious  agents  of  the  past  tyrannical 

^OTemment,  and  promised  to  reign  according  to  just 

ind  paternal  laws.     We  extolled  his  clemency  to  the 

ky,  and  saw  m  him  the  palladium  of  ft*eedom;  we 

elebrated  his  virtues  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

[iie  world  was  soon  filled  with  the  eulogiums  of  Pius, 

nd  for  a  brief  period  Europe  prostrated  herself  at 

he  feet  of  the  idol  raised  up  by  our  gratitude. 

But  while  we  were  loud  in  the  praises  of  Pius  IX., 

oping  that  he  would  prove  a  reformer  and  a  bene- 

ictor  to  Italy,  the  Jesuits,  united  with  the  old  des- 

otic  party,  which  recognised  Austria  for  its  chief, 

mtrived,  by  all  sorts  of  means,  to  oppose  his  acts  of 

enevolence,  slandered  his  person,  abused  his  minis- 

jrs,  and  openly  conspired  against  him.     The  Romans 

jared  that  he  would  meet  with  the  fate  of  GanganelU ; 

id  those  fears  were  not  only  expressed  in  all  writ- 

igs  and  in  all  pieces  of  poetry,  but  when  the  Pope 

issed  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  Trasteverini 

touted  out,  "  Holy  Father,  beware  of  the  Jesuits  !  ** 

very  significant  fact,  which  shews  the  opinion  in 

hich  the  fathers  are  held  where  they  are  best  known. 

The  good  understanding,  however,   which  existed 

r  some  eighteen  months  between  the  liberal  party 

id  the  Pope,  began  to  be  shaken  when  the  Romans, 

[*ed  of  benisons  and  insignificant  concessions,  asked 

r  liberal   organic  laws,   and  wished,   abot^  ^,  ta 
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■^  Uie  haod  of  the  priests  and  mooks  thtii 
iII-got>c»  and  iU-oscd  aatbonty,  exteodlng  to 
branches  of  tbe  ailiiuimlratiaii,  erea  ui  those  most  in- 
nonstent  with  their  calliag.  It  is  well  kaowa  that » 
ofioe  of  anj  importaaoe  in  tbe  Roman  states  nt 
fiDed  br  a  UTmas — eTen  tbe  general  of  the  annf 
ms  &  ifonsi^aorf.  We  wtsheij  for  a  radical  reCora 
on  this  pcHoL  Unfortaoatelr,  at  this  time,  GraaioU 
— A  high-minded  and  tolerant  pmest,  the  Pope's  con- 
fessor—died, and  Fins  fel  Uie  hands  of  a  eonfessw 
devoted  to  the  Jesuits  from  that  moment  bis 
conduct  became  bTpoo  nd  deceitful,  and  aher- 
wards  cruel  and  inbunu-  i  tbe  Jesuits  is  certainly 
lo  be  attribnted  the  ch  in  tbe  politics  of  the 
Pope.  From  the  begir  iiis  had  been  displeased 
vhen  he  heard  abuse  i  upon  the  Company; 
but  his  desire  of  popula.  1  applause  had  modified  l 
Ihe  propensities  of  tiie  .,  nay,  of  the  narroir-  I 
minded,  bigoted  chief  of  U  iesta.  But  now,  digest- 
ing himself  of  tbe  borro..^..  character  of  a  takriuit 
and  liberal  man,  Pius  returned  to  the  fcrmer  error  ot 
all  Popes,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word  about 
reform  touching  the  priesthood.  It  was  this  inflexible 
opposition  to  our  jast  and  reasonable  de^res,  and  not 
our  petulance,  which  brought  things  to  extremities,  | 
and  the  Jesuits  were  even  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
rupture. 

Although  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  he  no  ! 
longer  the  vassals  of  the  priesthood,  and  were  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  authority  in  civil 
matters  to  any  churchman  except  the  Pope,  never- 
theless, no  injury,  no  abuse,  was  offered  to  any  secular 
priest  or  monk,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Jesuits. 
But  against  them  there  waa  raistKl  a  great  commotkML 
Publications  of  all  sorts  were  daily  poured  into  the  ' 
streets  of  Home  ag^nst  tbe  fathers ;  and  along  with 
tbe  shout  for  Italy,  wan  mingled  the  cry,  "Down  with 
the  Jesuits  I" 
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Gioberti's  book,  II  Oesuita  Modemo,  was  in  every- 
body's hands,  and  when  that  courageous  priest  came 
to  Rome,  the  people  shouted  his  name  as  that  of  a 
benefactor;  a  guard  of  honour  was  stationed  at  his 
betel,  and  almost  royal  honours  were  rendered  to  him 
ibr  having  so  unreservedly  laid  bare  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers.*  'All  this  irritated  the  Pope  in  the 
highest  degree.  From  the  balcony  of  the  Quirinal  he 
reproached  the  Romans  with  slandering  venerable 
ecclesiastics;  and  when  the  news  arrived  that  the 
Neapolitans  had  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  their  city, 
be  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  threatened  us, 
if  we  were  tempted  to  imitate  them,  tuith  his  anger, 
cmd  tuith  the  curse  of  Ood's  indignation,  who  would 
launch  His  holy  vengeance  against  the  assailants  of 
His  anointed,^ 

But  the  Papal  protection  was  no  longer  sufficient 
bo  shelter  the  Jesuits  from  public  hatred.  Pius  IX. 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  popularity,  but  could  not  save 
hem.  They  were  expelled  from  the  whole  of  the 
>eninsula — not  as  a  general  revolutionary  measure, 
ince  all  other  religious  communities  lived  unmolested, 
mt  as  a  manifestation  of  the  public  opinion  against 
he  hateful  descendants  of  Ignatius.  The  Pope's 
ndignation  at  this  sacrilegious  act  knew  no  bounds, 
md  from  that  instant  he  vowed  an  implacable  and 

*  We  have  to  lament  tbe  decease  of  this  illustrions  Italian,  'which  has 
appened  while  we  were  writing  these  pages.  His  conntjy  has  not 
>rgutten  that  it  is  due  to  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  anything  else,  that 
'iedmont  is  without  Jesuits.  Monuments  are  to  be  erected  to  him,  and 
is  mortal  remains  will  be  transported  from  Paris  to  Turin  at  the  public 
spense.  But  while  all  Italy  is  unanimous  in  regrettine  his  loss,  a 
esuit  newspaper,  the  Armoniat  attributing  his  sudden  death  to  the 
idgment  of  God,  exclaims,  **  See  what  it  is  to  wage  war  against 
[eaven  1  Gioberti  died  like  Simonthe  magician,  like  Arius ! "  A  Jesuit 
1  Rome  asserted  the  same  thing  &om  the  pulpit ;  while  the  Romans 
speat  that  the  Jesuits  haTe  poisoned  him.  He  was  firm  to  the  end  in 
is  hostility  to  the  fathers,  and  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  the  author 
r  this  history,  encouraging  him  to  proceed  with  the  work,  he  adds. 

You  will  render  a  good  service  to  our  country." 
t  See  my  History  of  th$  Pcmtificatc  of  Pius  JX,,  p.  29  and  /• 
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intense    hatred   agfunst    the   liberals    of    whateia 

nation.f 

Not  only  did  Pius  now  refuse  to  grant  any  sev 

concession,  but  he  attempted  to  recall  those  whidi  be 
had  been  forced  to  grant ;  and  when  he  saw  thai  he 
could  not  effect  his  purpose,  he  fled  to  Gaeta»  in  the 
hope  that  Rome  and  Italy  would  soon  fall  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  so  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  would  be  obliged  to  interfere,  and  restore  him 
to  the  throne  as  an  absolute  master.  The  ^mdom 
and  moderation  of  the  people  again  disappointed  his 
hopes.  Never  was  Rome  more  true  to  her  duty  than 
during  the  absence  of  the  Pope.  For  a  while,  even 
the  government  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  abandoned  the  state,  and  who 
refused  even  to  listen  to  three  deputations  sent  to 
Gaeta  to  come  to  some  understanding.  This  exaspe- 
rated Pius  still  more  than  anything  else.  From 
Gaeta  he  poured  forth  his  curses  on  his  subjects. 
And  while  he  was  giving  these  manifestations  of  his 
paternal  heart,  the  Jesuits  and  Cardinal  Antonelli 
were  laying  the  plan  of  that  infernal  compact  between 
the  Court  of  Rome  and  almost  all  the  despots  of 
Europe,  for  crushing  and  annihilating  all  seeds  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  for  murdering,  with  merciless 
ferocity,  all  those  who  had  shouted  for  reform,  in  the 
name  and  under  the  auspices  of  Pius  IX. ;  a  just  re- 
tribution, it  should  seem,  for  having  trusted  in  a 
priest,  and  thought  him  capable  of  being  an  honest  and 

+  A  month  before  the  Pope  fled  from  Rome  to  G^ta,  the  author  had 
a  conversation  with  Joseph  Mastai,  the  Pope's  brother,  who  had  be^  an 
exile  and  a  political  prisoner  during  the  last  reign.  He,  to  excuao  the 
change  in  his  brother's  conduct,  said,  "I  warned  you  not  to  attack 
religion,  or  you  would  ruin  the  cause  of  liberty.  You  have  not  liit^ied 
to  m^  advice,  and  you  must  abide  the  oonsequenoes."  When  I  asked 
him  m  what  respect  we  had  shewn  disrespect  to  religion,  he  answered, 
with  great  earnestness,  "  You  have  driven  the  Jesuits  from  Rome,  and 
attempted  to  deprive  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  authority."  These  words 
speak  volumes.  They  express  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Pope,  which 
were  adopted,  it  seems,  by  his  brother,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
Carbonaro. 
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liberal  man.  Monsignor  de  Falloux,  a  Jesait,  brother 
of  the  then  all-powerfiil  minister  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
iras  notoriously  the  soul  of  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
lie  who  decided  the  court  of  Biome  to  accept  the 
succour  of  the  French.  The  crusade  undertaken 
against  Rome,  by  four  nations  so  different  in  charac- 
ter, and  having  such  opposite  interests,  as  Austria  and 
Prance,  Spain  and  Naples,  was  the  signal  of  that  fiery 
reaction  against  the  liberty  of  all  nations  which  still 
rages,  and  which,  we  fear,  will  not  cease  till  another 
general  outbreak  shall  teach  the  tyrants  that  it  is  not 
always  safe  ix>  try  too  seyerely  the  patience  of  the 
people. 

Distressful  consequences  for  the  people  followed  the 
league.  The  Roman  states  were  first  made  to  feel  the 
rage  of  the  allies.  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in  1831, 
had  fought  along  with  us  to  orerturn  the  Papal 
throne,  now  sent  an  army  in  support  of  the  Pope. 
He  thought  (I  expressed  this  opinion  in  my  History 
qf  the  P(ytitificcUe,  written  two  years  ago)  that 
priests  and  peasants  would  assist  him  to  grasp  the 
imperial  sceptre,  and  that  he  could  not  better  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  them,  than  by  replacing  the  Pope  on 
the  throne ;  an  act  which  would  also  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  other  despots.  In  consequence,  he 
hastened  to  send  his  troops  to  crush  the  new  republic. 
The  French  army  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The 
general  chosen  to  command  it  was  worthy  of  the  end 
proposed.  Oudinot  is  the  type  of  Jesuitism  :  and 
Louis  N£q)oleon  himself  has,  more  recently,  given  him 
his  desert.  Hardly  had  he  landed  on  our  shores, 
when  many  of  the  fathers  (we  here  relate  facts  of 
which  we  ourselves  were  witnesses) — as  an  envenomed 
brood,  sprung  by  magic  from  the  soil — ^put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  him.  The  very  pro- 
clamation by  which  he  announced  the  landing  of  the 
army  was  a  masterpiece  of  Jesuitical  craft.  Accord- 
ing to  its  tenor,  every  party  might  have  considered 
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the  French  expedition  as  corning  to  its  own  snpport 
Oudinot  informe4  the  first  deputation  sent  by  llie 
republican  government  to  in<)iiire  about  the  motivea 
of  this  unwelcome  visit,  tliat  the  French  came  as  its 
friends;  but,  Bome  hours  after,  when  pressed  by  a 
second  deputation  to  be  more  explicit,  he  at  last  con- 
fessed that  they  came  to  replace  the  Pope  on  the 
throne."     It  would  ho  to  our  p;lorj',  but  not  to  the  pnr- 

Eose,  to  describe  the  prodigies  of  valour  performed 
y  our  inosperienced  volunteers,  in  contending  for 
three  montiis  with  forty-five  thousand  of  the  best  troop 
of  Europe.  Wo  fought  as  only  citizens  combat  for 
home  and  liberty.  Men  and  women  were  in  the  meUe. 
Neither  wife  nor  mother  attempted  by  tears  and 
entreaties  to  st-ay  her  husband  or  son,  but  with  a 
blesiting  and  a  kiss  sent  him  forth  against  the  enemy, 
0  Rome !  O  my  noble  country  !  when  1  remember 
thy  noble  deeds,  the  readiness  with  which  thou  didst 
sacrifice  the  noblest  of  thy  children  to  achieve  thy 
liberty,  hope  lends  me  patience  to  endure  the  longing 
and  miseries  of  my  exile!  Thou  canst  not  be  long 
under  the  yoke  of  the  priests  I 

But  our  valour  availed  us  nothing.  Left  alone,  we 
could  stand  no  longer.  Four  nations  were  leagued 
against  ua,  and  not  a  friendly  hand  was  stretched  forth 
to  succour  UB.  England  must  reproach  herself  for 
having  left  us  to  contend,  unaided  and  alono,  against 
four  Catholic  powers,  combined  together  to  re-establish 
the  Pope,  who  is  as  much  her  enemy  as  ours.  She 
must  now  feel  the  consequences  of  her  culpable  indif- 
ference. The  result  was — and  this  ia  of  great  import- 
ance  for   England  —  that   at   last,    masters    of  our 

•  The  author  was  a.  member  of  this  Bccond  dejrataWon.  Oii<lineit  WM 
at  first  indmiBDt  time  we  sliuold  tliltik  of  offerinj;  oppoiitioD  to  bit 
trodpa.  "Howl"  said  he.  "  twn  armies,  tbe  Heapolitains  and  the 
Auairiiine,  are  ninrching  agaioHt  Rome  I     We  aaae  to  aacoour  yoa,  and 

fou  apeak  of  fighting  UB  1  And  half  ao  honr  after  this,  when  we  pressed 
im  hiird,  forgetting  liimEelf,  he  exclaimed,  "  Kh  hicn !  nom  de  Dim 
nous  Tenous  pour  remettre  ie  Pape  snr  le  tc6ne." 
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eetinies,  the  Austriana  have  established  a  military 
(ort  at  Leghorn,  the  French  one  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
'  iglishmen  are  cut  down  in  broad  day  in  the  streets 
Florence,"  condemned  to  death  by  an  InquisS- 
lOrJal  tribunal  at  Kome,f  imprisoned  at  Verona,  J 
md  insnited  and  ill-treated  througliout  all  Italy.  An 
IPlnglish  ambassador  sues  in  vain  for  the  friendly  ia< 
rierence  of  the  Pope  in  English  affairs ;  he  is 
t  listened  to,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  peninsula, 
ind  of  the  powers  adverse  to  England,  laugh  nt 
bis  discomfiture.  But  there  is  in  the  looming  a  still 
irker  and  more  serious  prospect,  threatening  to 
ranisli  England  for  having  abandoned  the  cause  of 
aril  and  religious  freedom.  Eighteen  millions  of 
Enghshmen  live,  we  will  not  say  in  perpetual  fear — 
'Siey  are  too  brave  for  that — but  not  without  appre- 
pbension  of  seeing  tlicir  shores  invaded  by  the  same 
my  which  conquered  Rome,  and  which  would  carry 
fith  it  the  blessing  and  the  good  wishes  of  Pius  IX. 
•—God  forbid  that  it  should  also  have  tlie  support  of 
Qie  most  fanatical  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  Irish 
papists,  led  by  priests  and  Jesuits.  We  hope  that 
"^  will  not  be  the  case;  yet  wo  must  remmd  our 
sadcrs,  that  every  time  the  French  speak  of  a  war 
(rith  England,  they  count  on  the  Irish  as  their 
latui-al  allies. 
We  are  not  of  those  who,  possessed  by  the  fixed 
El  that  impending  dangers  threaten  the  Protestant 
petigion,  bGhcvo  and  affirm  that  Louis  Napoleon  will 
ready,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Jesuits,  to  send' 
■*n  expedition  against  heretic  England.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that,  having  once  possessed  himself 
of  the  imperial  diadem,  and  having  tirmly  estab- 
lished liimself  on  the  throne,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  priests,  and  hy  the  magic  power  which 
ho  seems  to  possess,  of  making  the  electoral  urn  yield 
exactly  the  amount  of  votes  asked  from  it,  he  —'** 
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BOon  put  a  stop  to  tlie  insolence  of  the  clergy, 
we  are  sure,  will  increase  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
BBrvicea  they  are  rendering  to  the  usurper,  atid  of  IJio 
faTonrs  he  has  Iflvished  iipon  them.  But  at  tha  same 
time,  we  firmly  believe  that,  should  Napoleon,  in  order 
to  give  employnnent  to  his  troops,  and  to  gratify  the 
national  animosity,  attempt  to  invade  Great  BritMn, 
or  should  ho  succeed  in  landing  his  adventurous  bat- 
talions on  the  British  shore,  then,  though  En^and 
may  not  have  to  lament  the  treachery  of  the  fanatic 
Papists  of  Ireland,  she  must  expect  to  find  in  her  bosom 
aa  many  spies  and  allies  of  her  enemy  as  she  has  Je- 
suits on  Jier  soil.  All  this  ia  the  result  of  the  indiffer- 
ence shewn  by  England  to  the  affairs  of  the  penin- 
sula. Had  she  interfered  when  the  fiomaos  were 
bravely  stniggling  for  their  liherties,  the  Pope  Mid 
Louis  Napoleon  would  not  have  cemented  witJi  ear 
blood  their  anomalous  alliance,  and  the  before-men- 
tioned disastrous  results  would  have  been  averted  with 
less  difficulties  and  sacrifices  tlian  are  now  required  to 
check  the  insolence  of  that  monstrous  coalidon.  And 
lot  no  one  affirm  that  England  could  not  have  joslly  in- 
terfered with  theinternal  policy  of  othernations.  WbatI 
sliall  then  intervention  only  be  lawful  and  commendr 
able  when  employed  to  oppress  a  nadon  awaken- 
ed to  a  sense  of  its  rights,  and  to  extinguish  every 
spark  of  freedom  and  patriotism  ?  Shall  it  only  he 
permitted  to  outrage  humanity,  and  never  to  benefit 
it?  And  to  apply  the  rule  to  tlie  case  now  in  ques- 
iioQ,  we  ask,  shalt  tiie  ferocious  bands  of  Croats,  and 
the  degraded  soldiers  of  Louis  Is'apoloon,  trample  upon 
our  unfortunate  country,  aad  dispose  of  its  destinies 
at  their  pleasure,  and  England  remain  an  indifferent 
spectatress  of  their  atrocious  proceedings  ?  These  are 
considerations  which  we  bog  leave  to  submit  to  the 
meditation  not  only  of  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
but  also  of  every  free  and  enhghtenod  English  cidzen. 
To   return  to  our  narrative :  the  French  entered 
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Borne  (3d  JuIt  1849),  and  with  ihem  priests  and 
Jesuits,  who  had  concealed  themselves,  or  assumed  dif- 
ferent disguises^  (not  unfrequently  that  of  patriots),  re- 
appeared, to  enjoy  their  triumph,  and  the  groans  of 
l£e  unfortunate  country;     Oudinot^  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  brave  Romans,,  hastened  to  Gaeta  to  re^ 
eeive  the  Pope's  blessing  and  acknowledgment,  and 
was  hailed  there  as  an  angel  of  deliverance.     The  vin- 
dictive priests  rejoiced  at  the  recital  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  floek  committed  to  their  paternal  care,  and  made 
the  General  repeat  the  names  and  the  numbers  of  the 
victims.     Then,  when  the  hero  of  St  Paacrace  *  re- 
turned to  Borne,  the  priests,  to  enjoy  a  barbarous 
pleasure,  ordered  a  solemn  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  state ;  and  those  of  the  unfortu^ 
nate  Italians  whose  sustenance  and  liberty  were  in  the 
power  of  their  relentless  enemy,  were  obliged  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony,  and  with  their  lips,  at  least,  thank 
the  Almighty  for  the  slaughter  of  their  best  friends 
and  nearest   relations.!    Blasphemous  profanation! 
Then  began  that  ceaseless  persecution  which  is  still 
continued;  and  the  priests  gratified  their  thirst  for 
revenge  by  crowding  the  dungeons  with  victims,  and 
by  driving  thousands  into  exile  in  foreign  lands, 

1  will  not  prolong  the  painful  history  of  our  mise- 
ries. I  will  not  speaiK:  of  ruined  families— -of  forlorn  and 
wandering  children.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fate  of 
the  ten  thousand  captives  taken  by  Papal  sbirri  and 
French  gens-d'axmes,  and  who  fill  the  prisons  of  the: 
state.  I  will  not  implore  the  reader's  compasson  for 
the  many  victims  who  have  been  again  immured  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inqui^tion,  some  of  whom,  for  the  last 
three  years,,  have  never  seen  a  friendly  face  or  heard 

*  On^ot  was  named  by  the  Pope  Duke  of  St  Pancrace,  in  oonune- 
moration  of  his  kaving  destroyed  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  and 
also  that  part  of  the  wall  by  which  the  French  entered,  which  bears  the 
saine  name. 

*f  Many  public  offioers  were  dismissed  or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  btt 
present  at  the  2V  Deum. 
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a  compassionate  word.  I  will  not  point  out  the  inhu- 
man and  hypocritical  conduct  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  who,  while  speaking  with  devout  erno- 
tion  of  his  clemency,  his  paternal  heart,  and  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Christian  religion,  has  not  granted  adnele 
pardon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  for  a  single  aay 
the  tormontB  to  which  he  has  condemned  thousands  « 
his  subjects.  1  shall  only  give  an  account  of  tlie  whole- 
Bale  execution  which,  in  the  last  month,  took  place  at 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement.  As  the  Jesuits 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  tho  present  moment  t!ie  recognised  advisers  and 
ministers  of  tho  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narrative 
will  not,  we  hope,  ho  considered  extraneous  to  our 
subject. 

Those  who,  in  times  of  calm  and  tranquillity,  judge 
of  events  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  reyo- 
lution,  when  the  passions  of  men  arc  excited  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  tho  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  Wo  do  not  intend  by  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  un^er  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
wliich  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  those  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX. 's  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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cilessly  treated^  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
-with  having  offered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
invasion,  many  poUtical  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  SinigalUa.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na^ 
turally  arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
8ome  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
suspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  Uke  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  the 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  alter  the  Papal  restoration^  about 
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150  individiials  Trcre  thrown  into  prison,  accused 
beiii^  tlio  accomplices  or  the  abettors  of  these  ctimes. 
Some  of  the  accused,  perhaps  the  guilty,  were  nevtt 
taken,  having  fled  from  the  country.  About  ^gh^ 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  remModsr 
to  death.*  Forty  of  the  nnfortnnates  have  already 
been  executed,  and  the  rest  will  meet  the  same  fate 
when  the  Pope  shall  find  execationere  as  clement  utd 
humane  as  himself ; — the  garrison  of  Anconii  ha-ving  to 
a  man  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  accomphoes  of  the 
Papal  revenge. 

What  is  m  more  importance  than  all  this,  is  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  and  civilised  Europe  the 
manner  in  wliich  political  trials  are  conducted  in  the 
Roman  states,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
justice,  charity,  and  humanity  which  characterise  the 
acts  of  him  who  blasphemously  calls  himself  a  god 
upon  earth,  the  ropresoutative  of  Clirist, 

Whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure 
or  the  hatred  of  his  Holiness,  his  ministers,  a  polico- 
mnn,  a  sbirro,  the  bishop,  the  curate,  a  monk,  or  any 
other  of  such  rabble,  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  biform  Papal  government,  is  thrown  intoa  dungeon, 
helpless,  comfortless,  alone,  and  during  aeveral  months 
hears  and  sees  nothing  else  than  the  gi-ating  sound  flf 
the  rusty  bolts,  and  the  inanapioions  face  of  his  guar- 
dian, who  comes  to  bring  his  miserable  pittance^  food, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  victim  cannot  make  his  es- 
cape. After  a  longer  or  shorter  spaco  of  time,  bot 
never  shorter  than  three  or  four  months,  according  to 
the  hatred  or  fear  the  prisoner  has  inspired,  or  the 
interest  possessed  by  his  friends  without,  he  is  brougbt 
before  a  oancelliere  a  giudice  proceaaante,  a  sort 
of  scribe,  by  whom  he  is  intorrogatcd-t     In  that  exa- 

•  Ilnrrey  ia  of  thie  number, 

t  When  notbing  can  be  invented  whioh  noy  at  leaet  bsTS  (lie  appear- 
ance of  criminality,  ond  tlie  miin  is  punisliiMi  meriJy  for  hia  opinions,  hs 
is  not  interrogated  at  alt,  but  is  Itept  a  prtaonor  u  long  aa  bie  pencantot* 

K'laae,  andreleoeediifierfiTe,  lii,  arinore  yeain,  withoot  «TW  Iwrins 
<^  iatenogiLted,  oi  evea  «euiig  tbe  bee  of  a  judge. 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — ^is  directed  to  elicit  from 
'4;he  victim  a  confession  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  is  isnpposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
miaes  of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  held  out 
to  faim  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
fself.  These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtsdning  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  gomg  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him ,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himself?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
"witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  canceUiere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
by  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  delivered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bnnal  pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  pnsoner;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Suchttlihe  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Robbers  are  a  little  better  treated.  In  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evideope  against  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  party— 4;he  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana  ^ager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  pabli<^  and  that  ihej 
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would  not  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  by  anybody. 

And  nevertheless,  it  was  upon  such  testimony  thattlie 
tiibunal  of  the  ConsuUa,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
suffer  tho  last  puaishment  of  the  law.  We  mast 
further  observe  that,  had  tliose  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sached,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  even  though  tin 
crime  bad  been  proved,  they  would  have  borne  in 
mind  the  time  arid  the  motives  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
anotlier  red  page  to  the  annals  of  their  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 

SmigaLia,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
Epired  by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butehered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  SimonGelli^f 
when,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
there  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  tbo 
Jesuits  £40,000  sterling  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
desolate  city.     Ah !  so  they  reign  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  Engliah  readers  must  be  aware  thnt  io  Prance,  aa  irdl  aa  in  Ilnly, 
Tnarder  docs  not  neceaaarily  and  inevitablj  import  oapiCal  puniidimeDt. 
Tbere  ue  oerUin  exCenualJDg  drcumBUuces  adiuitlcU.  In  tUe  Kuidid 
EtateB,  ioJeed,  lei^  selilum  is  the  conunDu  lUBasatii  executed. 

+  Tlie  &te  of  tbii  Eenernus  aud  nnfortonate  yimng  mau  has  eiciltd, 
and  indeed  Jeaenrea,  the  deepest  cuminiKTaduii.  U«  was  a  mercliaiit,  iu;d 
in  '4dl«rbhisbusineBstumaTcL  with  usiaCoLuinlEii'dy  i  be  became  liuutea- 
ant  ofcbebactalioaconimainded  by  tbeoheTaliei  Geraldi,  one  of  the  Fope'e 
nephews,  and  woa  iatimate  with  £rcole  Haacai,  who  »aa  an  olS««r  in  the 
Bame  batlaJioo.  On  returning  Irom  tbe  war,  he  waa  ru^^,  by  the  eatecm 
ofhia  fellow-citiiena,  lo  tlie  rank  of  oulouel  in  thenatiiHUil  guard.  When 
tlie  fatal  acta  of  leveDge  above  narrated  were  perpetrated  at  Sinigallia, 
the  uutbor  note  to  Simoncelli  from  Eoue,  entreating  him  to  use  all 
hia  influence  to  represa  these  murders.  He  answered  in  a  tone  whidi 
left  no  doubt  thai  he  entirely  condemned  them.  He  said  be  hadbeea 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  some,  aud  would  redouble  liiij  exertions  to  pat 

,  which  he  abhorred  and  detested.     I  gave  the  letter  to 

llH2zmi.  Yet  this  same  man  baa  been  Bhottu  anubetter  and  accouipUna 
Bush  is  the  juMice  of  tbe  piieeta  1 
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When  the  Jesuifa  re-entered  Naples  io  1849,  the 
I  Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  the  generals  of 
I -the  army,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
|fl]I  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  went  to  pfty  their 
aspects  to  those  very  humble  monks.  The  adaresses 
fwhich  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  in  praise  of 
Pthese  men  of  Providence,  these  messengers  of  God, 

■  tiiese  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions,    , 
[were,  from  their  hyperbolical  style,  amusing  in  the 

■  extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 

■  irere  repeated  almost  htwally   (plagiarism  seems  to 
I  become  very  fashionable  now-a^days)  by  some  bishops 

■  to  LouLs  Napoleon,   the  saviour  of  society,  the  man   , 
I  of  Providence,  t!ie  pearl  of  chastity  ajid  virtue— just 

I  U  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the   ' 
I  chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
I  intuation.     St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu-   ^ 
[  arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
I  Christ.     The  superstition  and  bigotry  of  that  part  of 
I  the   peninsula   exclusively    under   the   sway   of   the 
I  Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  goverument,  con- 
E  ducted  on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  execration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,   the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,   and  the  kingdom  of  the   two 
Sicilies  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted.  . 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  thel 
noblest  and  beat  amongst  them,  have  to  pay  with  th^^ 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  culogiuni  awarded  byj 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.    Tho  policy  of  tW 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civAisation. 
l»ud  of  rutmms,  under  the  name  of  poUce  or  g,QV«t 
2[ 
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ment,  soize  upon  all  persons  who  have  had  the  misfor 
tune  to  displease  thenj ;  their  victima  are  thrown  into 
pnsoQ,  and  arc  accused  of  imaginary  crimes;  whik 
the  accusers,  cliang^Dg  themsclvea  into  witnesses,  ofKn 
into  judges,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge,  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  four  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
tlie  case  of  Poerio  and  Dragonetti,  and  finally  pass 
a  aentenee  of  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  give 
the  pious  and  clement  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuit 
confessor  the  merit  of  having  commuted  the  infam- 
ous sentence  into  a  horrid  and  perpetual  imprison- 
tnent ;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniquities  thej 
give  the  name  of  a  state  trial.  Such  is  the  NeapoliUn 
government  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
But  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  in  breaking 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  province  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.  Among  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  had  been  favoured  with  a  comparo- 
tiyely  just  and  tolerant  government;  and  this,  it  wa« 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.  Now,  whoever  has  followed  the 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  pohcy 
of  the  eoTernment  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence  of  Antonelli  and  the  Jesuits.  From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.  The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  I.,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.  Madonnas  became 
a^ain  miraculous.  Feasts  and  processions  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  wore  numerously  attended 
by  alt  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  government.  A  furious  war  was  declared  against 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  tlie  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.  Books  and  newspapers  were 
ioterc^cted,  &n.d  ao  efforts  were  spared  to  biing  tbe 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  hterary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechisms. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  hy  his 
own  confesdon  a  Jesuit,  was,  aboye  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdb  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Goicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished  ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  poUce  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Roman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  ItaUan,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citi;zens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landt  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equality  which 
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they  consider  as  a  disgrace  to  their  privileged  caste. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  tlie 
conscientious  one  more  than  others,  considers  him- 
self a  superior  being,  a  man  far  above  any  layman, 
even  though  he  were  a  king-  He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  childhood,  when  lie  begins  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  lavr  (and  in  Italy  that  latr  is 
universally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,  eicept, 
indeed,  in  PieUniont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  the  first  order  (ton- 
aura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  civil  authorities ; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  whoever  strikes  him.  Incurs  dejaclo  ex- 
communication. After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reality  believes,  that  it  is  in  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Almighty  to  descend  from 
heaven  into  hia  hands,  and  that  at  hia  bidding  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transnb- 
atantiated  into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.  'Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  according  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  Crod,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  ho  often  usurps.  When  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priesta  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  Wa 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  and  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Cathohc  priests  are  hh- 
cere  when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.  Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state;  and 
many  are  tiie  ^Titea^^oXia.^aXa.tel'jbeeii  condei 
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V  fur  disparaging  it.  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
^^  considerable  priviieges  over  the  other  citizens  ;  and  yet 
^Bl^ey  are  far  from  beiog  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
^^uiey  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops  ■ 
^Bu?e  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
^Bmd  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
^niulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
^^^tred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
^^^e  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
^nright,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
^K4uce  equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
^Kto  the  common  law.  Tlie  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
^Ltiiis  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia^ 
^■ttient,  in  se^ng  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
^Hoch,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  exconi'- 
^HaanicatJon  against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
Hqtapers  advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
K  are  at  the  bottom  of  alt  this,  and  their  intrigues  brouglit 

■  Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brmk  of  ruin. 

■  Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
Btigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
Bally  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

tAppallini;  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
U  tiie  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — in  that  country  which  lias  prostrated  all  ita 
past  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
an  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  leasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
^*-  are  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon;  and  it 
U  worthy  of  reniarlt,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
for  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
to  tlie  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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highest  eulogiums  on  the  unprincipled  usurper.  Thii  | 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  worldly  spirit  of  ths  j 
Popish  clergy,  and  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future.  For  our  owa  part,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  I 
recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  consummating 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Popish  relieion.  The  con- 
duct of  Pins  IX.  has  already  extinguished  in  Italy  the 
last  lingering  seutiments  of  respect  and  devotion  l* 
warda  the  Papal  religion.  The  Italians  had  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  Pius  would  reconcile  thent  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  by  shewing  that  it  is  not  a.  religion 
of  blood  and  persecution,  but  of  love  and  brotherhood, 
eminently  liberal  and  national.  They  had  hoped  that 
Popery,  to  which  Italy  owes  all  its  misfortunes,  would 
now  change,  and  restore  to  it  part  of  its  former  glory. 
And  this  idea  prevented  them  from  renouncing  alto- 
gether religion  such  as  it  is  preached  to  them.  But 
now  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  true  spirit  of  ' 
Popery,  now  tliat  no  one  can  reasonably  entertain  the 
least  hope  that  it  will  ever  change  from  what  it  has 
been — an  institution  founded  on  superstition,  ce-  ' 
mented  with  blood,  and  maintained  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner — now  that  the  last  testing  experiment  baa 
shewn  to  all  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  a.gainst  free 
physical  force,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Popery  has 
been  irrevocably  doomed  in  Italy.  It  may  linger  yet 
a  while  by  the  aid  of  despotic  bayonets,  but  never 
again  will  the  Italians,  of  their  own  free  will,  repose 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Popes. 

In  precisely  a  similar  manner  are  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  now  giving  the  last  blow  to  the  Popish  reli^on 
in  France.  Let  the  present  transient  moment  of  de- 
lirium pass  over,  and  the  French  nation  will  reconsider 
the  servile  and  ignominious  part  played  by  the  clergy 
in  the  recent  immoral  saturnalia.  It  will  rememb^ 
that  the  man  who  had  perjured  himself — who  had 
caused  thousands  of  citizens  to  be  butchered  because 
they  were  i3i!lXi£\A  \ft  ^te  \sw(i5 — who  had  been  a  tr*i- 
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cileflBly  treated,  and  dbcoeli  thej  were  nor  die  donii- 
nant  partf  in  the  ttate,  tfaej  cannoc  be  rejmaciied 
with  haTing  offered  an  inaoU  to  their  laie  oppreasfon, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  rerenge^  Bat  it  k,  cnfortan- 
atdy,  tme  th^  ktterlj,  when  the  Pope  had  fkd  to 
Gaeta  for  the  Terr  porpose  c€  exming  citiI  war,  when 
tiie  priests  were  plotting  against  the  repoblic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  thdr  aid,  and  menacing  as  with  fneign 
inyasion,  manr  political  asBa3anation&  were  committed 
in  Ancooa  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  readence 
of  his  funilTy  relations,  and  fiiends,  a  sospidon  na- 
turally arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  adyice  of 
some  hidden  Jesnits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeaTOur  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
Buspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  W  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  the 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  at'ter  the  Papal  restoration^  about 
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mination  all  the  caare  of  the  man  of  police— we  can- 
not call  him  a  ma^strate — is  dh*ected  to  elicit  from 
'the  Yictim  a  confessdon  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  is  ^apposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  arc  held  out 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  going  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himsell?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-exan)ine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  canceUiere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
by  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  resuh  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  deHvered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  jniBoner;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  iaihe  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Robbers  are  a  little  better  treated.  In  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evideope  against  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  party— 4he  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana  eager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  public  and  that  ihej 
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earth,  but  apends  them  freely  to  increase  the  influence  I 
and  power  of  his  order.  The  secret  agent  of  the 
Society  is  handaomely  rewarded ;  the  spy  liberallj 
paid.  Ministers  of  different  sovereigns  are  bought 
over  by  princely  largeasea  ;  and  eyen  the  mling 
beauties  of  courts  are  bribed  to  serve  the  order  wi^ 
costly  and  suitable  presents. 

The  fathers  were  also  persuaded,  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
susceptible  minds  of  the  young,  and  they  left  nothing 
untried  by  which  this  might  be  effected.  Other 
Bchemea — the  conversion  of  neretics,  the  missions,  the 
outward  exercise  of  many  of  the  Christian  virtues- 
were  alt  directed  to  the  att^nment  of  the  ss.me  identical 
end — the  aggrandisement  of  the  order. 

Two  other  principal  facta  are  deserving  of  attention. 
frhe  first  is,  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  establish- 
■uent  of  the  Society  was  everywhere  opposed,  and 
in  all  places  where  it  was  finally  adoiitted,  it  was 
subsequently,  at  different  epochs,  persecuted,  and 
convicted  of  iniquitous  and  abominable  crimes.  The 
second  fact  is,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  it 
may  at  times  have  disregarded  its  rules  of  internal 
policy,  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  general  primi- 
tive character ;  namely,  its  relentless  domineering 
spirit,  and  the  abnegation  of  every  personal  feeling 
ip  favour  of  the  community.  The  Jesuits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  unlike  all  other  religious  fraternities,  whicli 
have  invariably  undergone  so  many  modifications,  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  Loyola's  lifetime. 
Founded  hy  that  bold,  despotic,  and  ambitious  man, 
it  seems  as  if  his  spirit  had  transmitted  itself  into  the 
whole  Society,  and  presided  over  all  its  acts.  The 
Company,  so  to  speak,  has  perpetuated  the  life  of 
Loyola.  If  we  would  personify  the  order,  we  might 
represent  it,  after  his  likeness,  as  an  apparently  humlile 
and  sainted  man,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
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I   of  heavenly  things,  while  in  reality  revolviDg  in  his 
I  capacious  and  daring  mind  projects  of  unbounded  am- 
I  bition.     There  is  no  record  in  history  of  an  association 
I  whose  organisation  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years 
I  unchanged  and  unaltered  by  all  the  assaults  of  men 
I  and  time,  and  which  has  exercised  such  an  immense 
I  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
I       This  perseverance  of  the  order  in  ita  principles  and 
I  policy  is  comparable  to  nothing  except  the  correapond- 
1  Jng  constancy  of  the  world  in  the  opinion  which  it 
1  formed  of  the  Society  at  its  commencement,  and  which 
I  It  still  retains.      "  The  moment,"  says  an  i 
I   the  beginning  of  tho  seventeenth  century, 
I  crime  is  committed,  tlio   public  voice   at  < 
[   nnanimously  accuses  the  Jesuits  of  being  its  perpetra 
[  tors."     And  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  them 
prevail  to  this  day.     In  former  times,  indeed,  that 
opinion  was  so  strongly  and  universally  received,  that 
our  forefathers,  less  scrupulous  than   we  are  in  the  . 
administration  of  justice,  at  the  simple  announcemmt   j 
of  a  misdeed,  brought  the  Jesuit  before  the  tribunal,   / 
and  sometimes  unjustly  condemned  him  for  crimes  of/ 
which  he  was  guiltless.      Do,  then,  the  Jesuits,  from 
the  habit  of  committing  crimes,  bear  on  their  counte- 
nances the  indications  of  a  criminal  and  wicked  dis- 
position, as  is  commonly  the  case  with  ruffians  by  pro- 
cession ?      Or  do  they,  by  public  and  open  misde- 
meanours, give  the  world  a  right  to  form  this  judgment 
of  them  ?     By  no  means.    ^V  e  have  already  said  the 
reverse.     They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  conduct 
themselves  as Jhe  JBOst  innocent,  most  inoffensive,  and 
holy  c£  men  ;  and,  indeed,  unless  one  has  been  present  J 
at  the  representation  of  Tartutfe,  be  would  not  easilvJ 
recognise  tho   Jesuit  from  the  undisguisedly  honer"^ 
man.     However,  we  would  not  be  so  illiberal  as  to  bm 
that  all  the  Jesuits  are  knaves.     Our  lamented  frieiu 
Gioberti,  when  Father  Pellico  s^d  to  him,   "  Are  Wid 
tlion,  all  aasassina  and  robbersT'  answered,  "Bf  1 
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means.  Indiyidually,  I  consider  you  yerj  honest 
fellows,  and  had  I  treasure,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
intrust  it  to  your  keeping."     We  would  not  perhaps 

So  quite  so  far ;  but  we  will  freely  admit  that  the 
esuit  may  be  individuallj  honest,  unless  the.  interest 
of  his  order  obUges  him  to  be  otherwise.  For  there 
are  no  considerations  of  religion,  honesty,  or  virtue, 
which  he  does  not  feel  himself  bound  peremptorily  and 
at  all  times  to  sacrifice  to  this  one  supreme  considera- 
tion. ^'  The  end  sanctifies  the  means,"  is  his  favourite 
maxim ;  and  as  his  only  end,  as  we  have  shewn,  is  the 
order,  at  its  bidding  the  Jesuit  is  ready  to  commit 
any  crime  whatsoever. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  a  Society  dreaded  and 
relied  upon,  worshipped  and  abhorred,  which  has  pro- 
duced little  good,  and  infinite  mischief,  and  wluch, 
having  been  hurled  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
splendour  and  glory,  attempts  now,  with  renewed 
vigour  and  unceasing  activity,  to  regain  the  summit  of 
its  ancient  pre-eminence.  An  appalling  prospect,  fore- 
boding no  good  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  I  One 
cheering  idea,  however,  still  remains  to  dissipate  the 
evil  apprehension.  The  Jesuits,  now  more  decidedly 
than  ever,  have  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of 
despotism,  fanaticism,  and  ignorance;  and  the  day  on 
which  the  tottering  thrones  of  tyranny  shall  crumble 
under  the  mighty  and  resistless  arm  of  progressive 
civilisation,  they  will  bury  deep  and  for  ever  under 
their  ruins  all  traces  of  the  influence  once  possessed  by 
this  most  formidable  and  pernicious  Society. 
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anHfflitened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  literary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
le^te  of  the  Catechisms. 

.  The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  by  his 
#wn  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
moa  to  worship  a  mbaculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
lieopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
^irduiary  feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdi  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Ooicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
Tolume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Koman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equalily  which 
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fur  disparaging  it  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.      The 

Eulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
atred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  iSrmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
sjally  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
s  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acqmred  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
)ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
m  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
.re  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
3  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
0  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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a  oompMnonate  word.  I  will  notpointoot  the  iDbor 
man  and  hypocritical  conduct  of  the  sonsalled  Vicar  rf 
JesDB  Christy  who»  while  speakin?  with  devoat  emo- 
tion of  his  clemency,  his  paternal  neart,  and  the  mer- 
des  of  the  Chritdiui  religion,  ha^  not  granted  a  single 
pudon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  for  a  mnglo  &j 
the  torments  to  which  he  has  condemned  thousands  of 
his  subjects.  I  shall  only  give  an  account  of  the  whole- 
sale execution  which,  in  uie  last  month,  took  place  at 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement.  As  the  J^uits 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  the  present  moment  the  recognised  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narratiTO 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  conmdered  extraneous  to  our 
subject 

Those  who,  in  times  of  calm  and  tran(]pni1y;  judge 
of  events  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  revo- 
lution, when  the  passions  of  men  are  exdted  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  We  do  not  intend  by  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  under  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX.'s  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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cilessly  treated,  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  haying  offered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  reyenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  ag^nst  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
inyasion,  many  poUtical  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na* 
turally  arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  adyice  of 
some  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeayour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
suspicion  acquired  su-ength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  cBscovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigalha  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  tlie  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  tho 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  alter  the  Papal  restoration,  about 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — i%  directed  to  elicit  from 
the  victim  a  confes^on  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomfpKces,  if  he  is  sapposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  held  out 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  dbtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  gomg  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himselx?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
^tnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  canceUiere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
b^  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  resuk  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  deHvered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  prisoner;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  is  ihe  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Bobbers  are  a  little  better  treated.  In  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  ^videope  against  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  partjr— the  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana  eager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  public*  and  that  ihej 
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the,  ibid;  tenninHtionofthe,  18-1 ; 

part  taken  b;  the  Jesuits  in,  1S5 
Lefeire,  a  Compsnion  of  the  Order, 

23;    one    of    its   founders,    28; 

mission  of,  to  Spain,  68 
Legends  of  Lo;ols,  22  n..  23  n. 
Leghorn,    Jesnits    repalsed     from, 

2b9  t  becomes  an  Austrian  pott, 

4/7 
IjeJBjr,  mission  of,  to  Geroiany,  59 
Leo  X,  clinracter  of,  7 
Leopold,   Duke  of  Tuscany,   3G5 ; 

admits  Che  Jesuits,  486 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  148 
Letellier,  272,  273 
Lettre  ds  cachet,  272  n. 
Liberals,  Jeauila  opposed  to,  438; 

hatred    of     Pope    Fius    IX    ■ 


Lorabsrdy.  Jesnits  in,  487 
Loyola,  Ignatioa,  biogrephy  of,  Id, 
21,  23;  writings  of,  14—17, 
30n. :  Tisions  of.  IS;  pil|nD- 
age  of.  21;  his  attempts  it  pro- 
■eljtiam,  22;  disciples  of,  H, 
28;  Towa  of,24,25;  elected Tinl 
General  of  (he  Order,  57;  insti- 
tutions founded  by,  59 ;  charaplBT 
of,  90;  his  correapondence  <n& 
the  SoTereigna  of  Europe,  93; 
illness    and     death  of,    93,   94; 

jciety  >l 

is  XIII,  Jesuit  inflaence  nnder, 
56 

-  XIV,  confessors  of,  267,  2'2  r 
i«umea  the  GoTemment,  269; 
larriea  Madame  de  Maintcnon, 
272 

XV  supports  theJeaiiitB,330; 

character  of,  346 
'     Napoleon,       see       "  Napo- 

Louiaine,     Jesoit      college     Gnt 

founded  at,  62 
Lucerne  iniaded  by  tbe  Jcaoita,  458 
Luther,    eiconnnuniCBtion   of,    8; 

doctrines  of.  232 
Luynei,  Cardinal,  346  ■ 


Madiais,  ofTence  and  ptmishment 

of  the,  487 
Madrid,  insurrection  of  the  Jesuits 
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1,  the  1 


t  of  Jei< 


Malta,  commerce  of  the  Jesuits  in, 
337 
,   Manifesto  against   the  Confetiors, 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  hterary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechisms. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  by  his 
own  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdi  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  aboUshed  ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Koman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-estabUshing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Itahan,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  reUgious  Uberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citi;zens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equality  which 
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321 ;  coirespondi  witih  the  lore- 

reig^s  of  Europe,  322 
OliTarez,  attacks  the  Jesuits,  389 
Order  of  Cordeliers,  369 

—  of  Franciscans,  369,  371 

—  of  Jesuits,  origin  of  the,  9; 
founders  of  the,  29;  generals  of 
the,  see  **  Generals;''  companions 
of  the,  23;  assemblies  of  the,  53; 
progress  of  the,  57,  62;  causes 
which  led  to  its  ultimate  destruc- 
tion,  228,  325 — 327;  new  phase 
of  the  history  of,  253;  reform  of, 
demanded,  346;  abolition  of, 
348,  350,  355,  362;  suppression 
of,  360,  382,  383;  policy  of  the, 
433;  re'Cstablishment  of,  in 
Rome,  439;  present  designs  of, 
466 

of  Theatines,  25 

Orders  suppressed  by  the   Popes, 

389 
-^—  religious,  instituted  by  the 

Jesuits,  455 
Oudinot,  General,  475,  479 


P. 


Padua,  Jesuit  college  founded  at, 

62 
Palafox,  Bishop,  history  of,  309 
Palestine,  pilgrimage  of  Loyola  to, 

21,26 
Pampeluna,  Loyola  wounded  at  the 

siege  of,  1 1 
Papists,  293;  efforts  of  the,  to  re- 
store  Romanism    into   England, 

464 
Paraguay,    Jesuits    established   at, 

301 
Paris,  operations  of  the  League  in, 

181;  siege  of,  184 
Parma,  Jesuits  expelled  from,  358 
Duke  of,  excommunicated, 

359 
Parry,    William,    his    project    to 


assassinate  Qneen  Elizabeth,  164; 
trial  and  ezecution  of,  165 

Parson,  heads  the  Jesuit  misaon  to 
England,  154,  155;  is  persecuted 
by  the  English,  160;  escapes  to 
France,  164;  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  crown,  284 

Pascal,  on  **  Invincible  Ignorance," 
<«^^;  exposes   the  Jesuit  consti> 
tutien.  345  ^ 

Pasquier,  en  ''the  Jesuits  in  Por- 
tugal," 172,  173 

Passports,  spiritual,  g^ran^  by  t^e 
Jesuits,  323,  324 

Paul  IIT,  28 ;  issues  a  bull  in  favonr 
of  the  Jesuits,  62;  sends  Jesuits 
to  Ireland,  64 

IV,  Caraffa,  24,  25;  opposes 

the  Jesuits,    94;     at    war    widi 
Spain,  133;  death  of,  139 

V,  232 

Pellico,  Francis,  on  the  '*  Secret 
Class,"  46 

Percy,  reveals  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
285 

Persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  159,  179,  269—271;  in 
Germany,  201,  278,  279;  in  the 
Papal  States,  477;  in  Poland, 
202,  280;  in  WiJna,  280 

Philip  II,  136;  opposes  the  Jesuits, 
140;  is  crowned  King  of  Portugal, 
174;  joins  the  League,  182; 
character  of,  267 

Ill,  Jesuit  influence  under, 

275 

IV,  274 

of  Orleans,  made  Regent  of 

France,  330 

Philosophers,  6 

Piccolomini,  278;  elected  General, 

319 
Piedmont,  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits 

from,  487,  488 
Pierre  Carraffa,  see  Paul  IV 
Pilgrimages  of  Loyola,  21,  24,  26 
Pius  V,  character  of,  146;  subjects 

the  Jesuits  to  monastic  duties. 
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fur  disparaging  it.  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  Jbeing  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.     The 

Eulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
atred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
slerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — ^so  univer- 
^y  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
)ad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
s  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
)ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
Ji  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
re  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
3  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
3r  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
0  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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England  by  the  Pnsejitet*  264 — 
266;  resalts  of  these  contetts  on, 
235 

Protestants,  projected  massacre  of, 
by  the  Papists,  156;  persecution 
of,  by  Pope  Gregory,  159;  en- 
couraged in  Prance,  179;  per- 
secution  of,  by  the  Jesuits,  201, 
202,  269—271,  278,  279,  280; 
extirpation  of,  enjoined  on  Catholic 
priests,  466;  duty  of,  in  the  pre- 
sent religious  crisis,  467 

— — —  educated  in  Jesuit  col- 
leges, 198 

•^— ^—  massacre  of  the,  159 

—  hi  France,  179,  269— 

—  in  Germany,  201, 278, 

in  Poland,  202,  280— 

282 
ProTincials,  election  of,  55 
Prussia,  Jesuits  admitted  to,  423, 

429;  late  king  of,  452 
Purgatory,    doctrine    of,     40—42; 

propounded  by  Father  Maldonat, 

179  n. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  a  supposed  member  of 

the  Fifth  Secret  Class,  464 
Puseyites,  progressive  work  of  the, 

464;  similarity  of ,  to  Jesuitism, 

ibid 
Pythoness,  the,  of  Velantano,  413 


271 


279 


Q. 


QuiNRT,  on  the  '^  Paraguay  Mis* 
sioDs/'  306 


R. 


Raooonico,  character  of,  338 
Ranke,  on  the  "  State  of  Religion 
in  America,''  298 ;  on  the  *'  Com- 


merce of  the  Jesuits,"  336;  on 
the  **  Expulsion  of  the  Jesoiti 
from  Spain,"  352 

Ratio  Stndiorum,  or  Code  of  School 
Legislature,  213;  importance  of 
the,  224;  condemned  by  the  In- 
quisition, 231 

RaTaillac^  tbe  assassin  of  Henry  IV, 
254;  Jesuits  accused  as  his  ac^ 
complices,  ibid 

Rectors,  appointment  of,  38, 49, 55 

Reductions,  or  Village  lifissions, 
302;  life  in  the,  303,  304; 
gOTcmment  of  the,  305,  306; 
insurrections  in  the,  333 

Re*  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  436 

^— •  of  the  Jesuits  in 

Rome,  439     147 ;    consequences 
of  the,  447 

Reform,  political,  encouraged  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  33 

Reformation,  dawn  of  the,  6;  pro- 
gress of,  in  Europe,  8 ,  30 ;  opposed     ^ 
by  the  Jesuits,  90,  95,  235;  re- 
sults of,  in  Germany,  199 

Regalisti  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  363 

Regeneration,  doctrine  of,  18 

Relics,  restoration  of^  in  Germany, 
199,  200 

Religion  of  the  Jesuits,  194;  taught 
in  schools,  216;  superstitions  of 
the,  308 

Republic,  veneration  of  the  Romans 
for  the,  366 

Venetian,  Jesuits  expelled 

from  the,  227 

Reservation,  mental,  encouraged  in 
confession,  244 

Restrictions  imposed  on  the  Jesuits 
in  France,  177 

Revolution  of  1688,  in  England^ 
294 ;  causes  of  the,  ibid 

of    1830,   prepared  by 

the  Jesuits,  454;  causes  of  the, 
457  * 

French,  conduct  of  the 


Jesuits  in  the,  436,  455 
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tor  to  all  governments  from  his  youth — ^who  had  never 
kept  his  word — ^who  had  been  distinguished  for  immo- 
ralit  J  and  debauchery  even  among  the  unscrupulous 
lions  of  London  and  Paris — that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted by  the  surpliced  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  Providence^  the  messenger  of  Ghd,  the  restorer  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  the  benefactor  of  humc^ 
nity.     Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  once  again  believe 
them,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heaven,  after 
they  have  hed  so  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the   things  of  this  world?     But  ml  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuits  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  have  daily  so  many  means 
of  ascertaining  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.     We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.     They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.     The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amount  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.     If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.     But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.    We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 
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Sixtni  y»  184;  tupports  the 
League,  188;  takes  part  with 
Acquama,  211 

Sisters  of  Port  Royal,  233;  per- 
secation  of,  274 

of  the  Sacred  Heart,  455 

Society  of  Jesus,  24;  founders  of 
the,  29  ;  constitution  of  the,  44, 
316,  318;  great  change  in  the 
policy  of  the,  224;  overgrowing 
influence  of,  253 ;  authenticity  of 
the,  263 ;  attachment  of  members 
to  the,  :^21 ;  destruction  of,  325; 
reformation  of,  346  ;  suppression 
of,  374 ;  progress  of  the,  407 ; 
origin  of,  408;  re-establishment 
of,  439;  character  of,  494 

-^— — ^^-^  established  in 
Spain,  209;  abolished  from 
Spain,  350 

—    abolished  in  France, 


348 

Sovereignty,  supported  by  the 
Jesuits,  195;  Jesuit  doctrine  of, 
493 

Spain,  success  of  th^  Jesuits  in,  62; 
oppositions  raised  against  them 
in,  78;  works  of  the  Inquisition 
in,  148;  General  Acquiviva's  in- 
fluence in,  228,  274;  political 
reform  encouraged  in,  331 ;  Ame- 
rican possessions  of,  exchanged 
with  Portugal,  333;  Jesuits  ex- 
pelled from,  350;  restored  to, 
450 

Speculations,  commercial,  of  the 
Jesuits,  336 

Spies  of  the  Jesuits,  35;  payment 
of.  45 

Spiritual  Exercises,  origin  of  the 
book  of,  15;  quotations  from  the, 
16 — 20;  opinions  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  on  the,  ibid;  the  work 
submitted  to  the  Inquisition,  89 

Squiliare,  Minister  of  Spain,  331 

St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  159 

St.  Cyran,  Abbot  of,  232;  school 
of,  233 


St   Petertburgby  Jesuits  expdM 

from,  434 
St.  Thomas,  theology  of,  230 
States  of  the  Church,  seized  (ran 
the  Jesuits,  359;  miserable  con- 
dition of  the,  479 

—  Roman,  political  trisls  ia 
the,  482 

Venetian,   expulsion  of  the 

Jesuits,   firom    the,    227;     thor 
return  to  the,  228 

Stoneyhurst,  settlement  of  the  Jesoiti 
at,  459,  460 

Styria,  Jesuits  in,  452 

Sully,  on  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  to 
France,  225,  226 

Superiors,  appointment  of,  49; 
duties  of,  55;  immorality  of,  319 

Superstitions  of  the  Jesuits,  197 

Suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  380— 
383 ;  powers  united  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the,  386;  brief  for 
the,  387,  406;  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits  during  the  period  of,  422 

Sweden,  teachings  of  the  Jesuits  in, 
194;  becomes  a  Romish  province, 
203;  restoration  of,  to  the  Pro- 
testants, 204 

Switzerland,  dawn  of  tiie  Reform- 
ation in,  8;  invaaed  by  the 
Jesuits,  450,  458;  Jesuits  esta- 
blished in,  306 


T. 


Tambourini,  elected  General,  325 
Tanucci,  Minister  of  Spain,  331 
Tavora,    Marquis    of,     accused    of 
assassinating  the  king,  340;  per- 
secution of  the  family  of,  ibid 

Marchioness  of,  executed, 

341 
Theatines,  origin  and   doctrines  of 

the  Order,  25 
Theologians,  Jesuit,  235 
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Theology  of  the  Jesuits,  230 

Thiers,  Jesuits  opposed  by^  457 

Thirty  Years*  War,  278;  advan- 
tages derived  by  the  Jesuits  from 
the,  279 

Thomists,  doctrines  of  the,  232 

Tilly,  278 

Toledo,  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  in, 
80 

Torrigiani,  Cardinal,  339 

Touron,  Cardinal,  Pope's  Legate  to 
India,  114;  decree  of,  forbidding 
Malabar  rites,  115 — 117;  mission 
of,  to  China,  123;  banishment 
of,  125;  imprisonment  and  death 
of,  127 

Transgression,  doctrine  of,  238 

Trials,  political,  in  the  Roman 
States,  482—484 

Tuscany,  Jesuits  in,  486  ;  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  in,  487 


U. 

Universities,  Jesuit,  196 
University    of    Cracow,    letter   of, 

addressed  to  the   University  of 

Louvain,  281 

of  Louvain,  281 

Urban  VIII,  Pope,  233 


V. 


Vasquez,  Gabriel,  on  the  **  Political 

Creed  "  of  the  JesuiU,  192 
Venice,  Jesuit  power  in,  227 
Verger  de  Haaranne,  Abbot  of  St. 

Cyran,  232 
Terona,  persecution  of  Protestants 

at,  477 
Vicar-General,  appointment  of,  320 
— — — —  of  Russiai  431 


Vienna,  Jesuit  schools  of,  197 
Virgin  Mary,  the  worship  of,  taught 

by  the  Jesuits,  247—250 
Vitelleschi  elected  General  of  the 
Order,  256;  character  of,  316; 
influence  of  the  General's  decline 
during  his  Generalate,  817 
Voltaire,  character  of,  347 
Vows  of  the  Coadjutors,  56 
Jesuits,  24,   26;   for- 
mula of  the,  47 

Novices,  46 

Professed,  51,  52 

Scholars,  46 


Voyages  of  Lainez,  143 


W. 

Waldenses,  characteristics  of  the, 
206;     persecution    of,    by    the 
Jesuits,  207,  453 
Wall,  Minister  of  Spain,  431 
Walsingham   aids   Parry's    conspi- 
racy against  Queen  Elizabeth,  166 
War  between  Sweden  and  Poland, 
205 

declared  against  Rome,  422 

Wars  of  the  Jesuite,  278,  279,  422 
Wars,  Civil,  in  France,  179  ;  origin 
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of  heavenly  this^,  ivhile  in  reality  revolving  in  his 
capacious  and  danng  mind  projects  of  unbounded  am- 
bition. There  is  no  record  in  history  of  an  association 
whose  organisation  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years 
xmchanged  and  unaltered  by  all  the  assaults  of  men 
and  time,  and  which  has  exercised  such  an  immense 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

This  perseverance  of  the  order  in  its  principles  and 
policy  is  comparable  to  nothing  except  the  correspond- 
mg  constancy  of  the  world  in  the  opinion  which  it 
formed  of  the  Society  at  its  commencement,  and  which 
it  still  retains.  "  The  moment,"  says  an  author  of\ 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  a  great  i 
crime  is  committed,  the  public  voice  at  once  and  ) 
unanimously  accuses  the  Jesuits  of  being  its  perpetra^ 
tors."  And  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  them 
prevail  to  this  day.  In  former  times,  indeed,  that 
opinion  was  so  strongly  and  universally  received,  that 
our  forefathers,  less  scrupulous  than  we  are  in  the  \ 
administration  of  justice,  at  the  simple  announcement 
of  a  misdeed,  brought  the  Jesuit  before  the  tribunal, 
and  sometimes  unjustly  condemned  him  for  crimes  of 
which  he  was  guiltless.  Do,  then,  the  Jesuits,  from 
the  habit  of  committing  crimes,  bear  on  their  counte- 
nances the  indications  of  a  criminal  and  wicked  dis- 
position, as  is  commonly  the  case  with  ruffians  by  pro- 
cession? Or  do  they,  by  public  and  open  misde- 
meanours, give  the  world  a  right  to  form  this  judgment 
of  them  ?  By  no  means.  We  have  already  said  the 
reverse.  They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  conduct 
themaelxesas^th^jnost innocent,  most  inoffensive,  and 
hely  of^xnen ;  and,  indeed,  unless  one  has  been  present 
at  the  representation  of  Tartuffe,  he  would  not  easily 
recognise  the  Jesuit  from  the  undisguisedly  honest 
man.  However,  we  would  not  be  so  ilhberal  as  to  say 
that  all  the  Jesuits  are  knaves.  Our  lamented  friend 
Gioberti,  when  Father  Pellico  said  to  him,  "  Are  we, 
then,  all  assassins  and  robbers?"  answered,  "By  no 
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menty  wAte  upon  all  penou  who  hasn  hftd  the  ndbr- 
tnne  to displeaao  them;  their  ndnoa  are  thrown  into 
pri8on»  ana  are  aoooaed  of  imaginary  orimea;  wUle 
the  aocDflers,  changing  themaelfeB  into  wi^neaMa^  often 
into  judgesy  in  or&r  to  make  good  the  ohai^  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  fonr  yettra  in  laduai  aaia 
the  case  of  Poerio  and  Dragonetti,  and  finally  pas 
a  sentence  of  death  upcm  them,  in  order  to  pie 
the  piooa  and  clement  Ferdinand  and  faia  JeanI 
oonfeeaor  the  merit  of  haying  oommuted  the  infiaa- 
oua  sentence  into  a  horrid  and  pevpetoal  imprisiNi- 
ment;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniqoitiea  thqr 
give  ^e  name  of  astate  tnaL    Smdi  ia  the  If eayolitaa 
government  under  the  condnct  of  the  aona  of  Lojohi 
But  the  malienant  spirit  of  the  Jeanita,  inTwaatiag 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  province  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.  Among  all  the  other  pronnees 
of  italj,  Tuscany  had  been  favoured  with  aoonqiara* 
lively  just  and  tolerant  government ;  and  this,  it  was 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.     Now,  whoever  has  followed  the 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence  of  Antonelli  and  the  Jesuits.     From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.     The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  L,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.    Madonnas  became 
again  miraculous.     Feasts  and  proces^ons  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  numerously  attended 
by  all  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  firom 
the  government.    A  furious  war  was  declared  against 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  the  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.     Books  and  newspapers  were 
interdicted,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  oring  the 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  Uterary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechi^ns. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  by  his 
own  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdi  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-estabUshes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  aboUshed ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Roman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equality  which 
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thej  eoDsider  ms  a  disgrace  to  their  priyileged  caste. 
For  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  die  priest,  and  the 
consdeotioos  one  more  than  others,  conuders  him- 
self a  superior  being,  a  man  hr  abore  any  layman, 
eren  thoogh  he  were  a  kin^.  He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  childhood,  when  he  begms  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
umrersally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,  except, 
indeed,  in  Kedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  sarb  of  a  priest,  and  receires  the  first  order  (ton- 
sura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  <nyil  authorities ; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  eccle»astical 
court,  and  whoerer  strikes  him,  incurs  de  facto  ex- 
communication. After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reahty  believes,  that  it  is  m  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Almighty  to  descend  from 
heaven  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
ffoes  to  sanctify  his  breast.  Again,  he  believes,  or 
i'eiirns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  ixates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowiniT  everhistincj  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  according:  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.  When  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  We 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  and  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.  Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and 
m^ij  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condenmeJ 
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fur  dispanginfr  k.  They  pcHBesB,  also,  some  odier  less 
oonaderaUe  prmkees  orer  dieodier  czdceos ;  and  ye( 
they  are  £u*  from  oang  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  aocme  the  goremment  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  <^»en  rebeffion  against  the  aoTereign;  priests 
and  corates  of^oae  the  laws  of  the  coontry.  The 
pulpit,  the  eonfeasional,  are  made  snbsanrient  to  thw 
hatred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  l^islature  attempts,  not  to  deprire  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecdesiajstics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  asdmilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  ha^e  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
sally is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
s  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acqmred  in 
France— in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
)ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
in  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
re  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
9  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
0  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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highest  eulogiums  on  the  unprindpled  usurper.  This 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  worldly  spirit  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  and  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future.  For  our  own  pftft,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  consummating 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Popish  reUgion.  The  con- 
duct of  Pius  IX.  has  already  extinguished  in  Italy  die 
last  lingering  sentiments  of  respect  and  devotion  to- 
wards the  Papal  religion.  The  Italians  had  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  Pius  would  reconcile  them  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  by  shewing  that  it  is  not  a  religion 
of  blood  and  persecution,  but  of  love  and  brotherhood, 
eminently  hberal  and  national.  They  had  hoped  that 
Popery,  to  which  Italy  owes  all  its  misfortunes,  would 
now  change,  and  restore  to  it  part  of  its  former  glory. 
And  this  idea  prevented  them  from  renouncing  alto- 
gether religion  such  as  it  is  preached  to  them.  But 
now  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Popery,  now  that  no  one  can  reasonably  entertain  the 
least  hope  that  it  will  ever  change  from  what  it  has 
been — an  institution  founded  on  superstition,  ce- 
mented with  blood,  and  maintained  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner — now  that  the  last  testing  experiment  has 
shewn  to  all  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  against  free 
physical  force,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Popery  has 
been  irrevocably  doomed  in  Italy.  It  may  linger  yet 
a  while  by  the  aid  of  despotic  bayonets,  but  never 
again  will  the  Italians,  of  their  own  free  will,  repose 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Popes. 

In  precisely  a  similar  manner  are  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  now  giving  the  last  blow  to  the  Popish  religion 
in  France.  Let  the  present  transient  moment  of  de- 
lirium pass  over,  and  the  French  nation  will  reconsider 
the  servile  and  ignominious  part  played  by  the  clergy 
in  the  recent  immoral  saturnalia.  It  will  remember 
that  the  man  who  had  perjured  himself — who  had 
caused  thousands  of  citizens  to  be  butchered  because 
they  were  faithful  to  the  laws — who  had  been  a  trai- 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  labours ;  but,  before 
parting  with  our  readers,  we  would  briefly  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  points  in  our  History. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  perusal  of  our  narrative,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be,  will  convince  even  an  indifferently 
attentive  reader  that  Loyola  had  but  one  end  in  view 
— one  fixed  idea — naiyfily^  ^  establish  an  order  which 

should  dominftfir  over  aqf^i^W  *   qi^^  ^kof  T?^5?rS!g/>^o/x^lff  " 

have  been  arrested  by  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  obtaining  this  end.  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  rule,  to  which  the  Jesuits  have 
adhered  with  undeviating  constancy,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  they  have  no  principle  whatever.  The 
dogmas  of  their  creed,  the  precepts  of  their  moral  code, 
their  political  principles,  all  these  they  have  changed  or 
modified  according  to  places  and  circumstances.  They 
have  been  against  or  in  favour  of  the  Roman  See,  ac- 
cording as  it  served  or  injured  the  interests  of  the 
order.  They  have  proclaimed  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  unfortunate  persons  to  the  scaffold,  for 
resisting  the  tyrannical  power  of  absolute  monarchs. 
To  accomplish  their  ends,  they  have  all  along  thought 
that  money  would  be  the  most  efficient  instrument ; 
hence  their  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  to  accumulate 
which,  they  violated  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  The 
riches  got  by  illicit  means  have  been  ever  expended 
for  still  more  culpable  purposes.  A  Jesuit  does  not 
desire  or  spend  money  for  his  own  personal  self;  he 
is  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  parsimonious  in  expenditure 
as  far  as  regards  mere  comforts ;  but  he  is  no  miser. 
He  does  not  hide  his  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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earth,  but  Bpenils  them  freely  to  increase  the  iDfiaenco 
and  power  of  his  order.  The  secret  agent  of  tlie 
Society  is  handsomely  rewarded ;  the  epy  liberally 
paid.  Ministers  of  different  sovereigps  are  bought 
over  by  princely  largesses  ;  and  even  the  ruling 
beauties  of  courts  are  bribed  to  serve  the  order  witK 
costly  and  suitable  presents. 

The  fathers  were  also  pcrsjiaded,  from  the  beginning;, 
that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  tho  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
Busceptible  minds  of  the  yoimg.  and  thoy  left  nothing 
untried  by  which  this  might  be  effected.  Otlier 
Bchemea — the  conversion  of  heretics,  the  missions,  the 
outward  exercise  of  many  of  the  Cliriatian  virtues — 
were  ail  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  identical 
end — the  aggrandisement  of  the  order. 

Two  other  principal  fads  are  deserving  of  attention. 
Iriic  first  is,  that,  from  the  beginnmg,  the  eatablish- 
pent  of  the  Society  was  everywhere  opposed,  and 
In  all  places  where  it  was  finally  admitted,  it  was 
subsoquently,  at  different  epochs,  persecut-ed,  and 
convicted  of  iniquitous  and  abominable  t'rimes.  The 
second  fact  is,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  it 
may  at  times  have  disregarded  its  rules  of  internal 
policy,  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  general  primi- 
tive character ;  namely,  its  relentless  domineering 
spirit,  and  the  abnegation  of  every  personal  feeling 
^  favour  of  the  community.  The  Jesuits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  unlilce  all  other  reli^ons  fraternities,  wnich 
have  invariably  undergone  sa  many  modifications,  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  Loyola's  lifetime. 
Founaed  by  that  hold,  despotic,  and  ambilioas  man, 
it  seems  as  if  his  spirit  had  transmitted  itself  into  the 
whole  Society,  and  presided  over  all  its  acts.  The 
Company,  so  to  speak,  has  perpetuated  the  life  of 
Loyola.  If  we  would  persomfy  the  order,  we  night 
represent  it,  after  his  likeness,  as  an  apparently  hnnible 
and  sainted  man,  deeply  absorbed  in  tne  oontemplatioa 
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of  heaT^ J  things,  while  in  reaBtj  rerolTine  in  his 
capacious  and  daring  mind  projects  of  nnboonded  am- 
bition. There  is  no  record  in  history  of  an  associatioQ 
whose  organisation  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years 
unchanged  and  unaltered  by  all  the  assaults  of  men 
and  time,  and  whidi  has  exercised  sudi  an  immense 
influence  oyer  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

This  perseyerance  of  the  order  in  its  principles  and 
policy  is  comparable  to  nothing  except  the  correspond- 
mg  constancy  of  the  world  in  the  opinion  which  it 
formed  of  the  Society  at  its  commencement,  and  which 
it  still  retains.  *'  The  moment,"  says  an  author  of\ 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "a  great  j 
crime  is  committed,  the  public  yoice  at  once  and  J 
unanimously  accuses  the  Jesuits  of  being  its  perpetra< 
tors."  And  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  them 
prevail  to  this  day.  In  former  times,  indeed,  that 
opinion  was  so  strongly  and  universally  received,  that 
our  forefathers,  less  scrupulous  than  we  are  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  at  the  simple  announcement 
of  a  misdeed,  brought  the  Jesuit  before  the  tribunal, 
and  sometimes  unjustly  condemned  him  for  crimes  of, 
which  he  was  guiltless.  Do,  then,  the  Jesuits,  from 
the  habit  of  committing  crimes,  bear  on  their  counte- 
nances the  indications  of  a  criminal  and  wicked  dis- 
position, as  is  commonly  the  case  with  ruffians  by  pro- 
cession? Or  do  they,  by  public  and  open  misde- 
meanours, give  the  world  a  right  to  form  this  judgment 
of  them  ?  By  no  means.  We  have  already  said  the 
reverse.  They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  conduct 
themaelies  jjsth^raost  innocent,  most  inoffensive,  and 
holy  otmen  ;  and,  indeed,  unless*  one  has  been  present 
at  the  representation  of  Tartuffe,  he  would  not  easily 
recognise  the  Jesuit  from  -the  undisguisedly  honest 
man.  However,  we  would  not  be  so  iiuberal  as  to  say 
that  all  the  Jesuits  are  knaves.  Our  lamented  friend 
Gioberti,  when  Father  Pellico  said  to  him,  "  Are  we. 
then,  all  assassins  and  robbers?"  answered,  **} 
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ment,  seize  upon  all  persons  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  them ;  their  victims  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  are  accused  of  imaginary  crimes;  while 
the  accusers,  changing  themselves  into  witnesses,  often 
into  judges,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge,  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  four  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
the  case  of  Poerio  and  Dragonetti,  and  finally  pass 
a  sentence   of  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  give 
the   pious  and   clement   Ferdinand   and    his   Jesuit 
confessor  the  merit  of  having  commuted  the  infam- 
ous sentence  into   a  horrid  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniquities  thej 
give  the  name  of  a  state  trial.     Such  is  the  Neapolitan 
government  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
But  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  in  breaking 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  province  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.   Among  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  had  been  favoured  with  a  compara- 
tively just  and  tolerant  government ;  and  this,  it  was 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.     Now,  whoever  has  followed  the 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence   of  Antonelli   and  the  Jesuits.     From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.     The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  L,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.     Madonnas  became 
again  miraculous.     Feasts  and  processions  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  numerously  attended 
by  all  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  government.     A  furious  war  was  declared  against 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  the  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.     Books  and  newspapers  were 
interdicted,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  bring  the 
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^ili^t^ied,  firdy,  and  intdleeteal  feofie  ai  Tusomy 
to  limit  their  literary  parsaits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Cateehiaii& 

The  inAaeoee  of  the  too  notorious  BoodDa^  by  his 
own  oonfesaon  a  Jesuit^  was,  aboTO  all,  £ital  to  the 
conntry.  While  he  was  the  diief  adns^  of  the 
Grand  Doke,  the  Grand  Duchess  wait  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraeoloQS  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himsdf  (Hrdered  a  somptoons  and  extras 
ordinary  feast  for  another  Madcmna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  diureh  he  repaired  in  state.  Bat  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Gaicdardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  h^ous  crime  of  reading  Uie  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensaYe  creatures — the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  fen*  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussdng  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished ;  wmle  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Roman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equalitgf  yfbi^ 


ttmj  taamdtBt  m  M  Sagemob  toUMir  pri^kged  eMte 
For  it  onnt  be  bone  in  vuBd  tfiaft  die  ptieit^  end  thB 
eooocientioiB  one  more  Aen  oI1mv%  eonaden  Uoih 
nlf  n  nqporior  being,  n  men  fiur  nbove  any  hjmiaf 
even  tfaoorii  he  were  n  Idn^.    He  imbibee  this  idea 
from  diildSood,  when  he  begms  to  droee  in  n  pecofiff 
garb,  and  is  eccoeted  by  n  regpectfiJ  epneBelion.   Ao- 
eording  to  the  eaniwiiwJ  law  (and  in  Ifauy  that  law  ii 
onifendDy  rewpecied  and  wtntdj  enforeed»  ezeepCi 
indeed,  in  Fiedmont),  the  moment  an  in&nt  amoiiMi 
the  nrb  of  a  prieet^  wad  reoeiree  the  first  order  (tJM^ 
earaX  he  is  no  more  sidiject  to  the  chil  anthoritiai; 
he  is  heneefiirCh  onl^  amenable  to  the  eoeleeiaetical 
eoort»  and  whooTer  strikes  him,  inonn  dejbusio  ei- 
eommonieation.   After  he  has  been  eoneeorated  me^ 
he  pretmds,  <Nr  in  reelitr  befiereSp  Hmt  it  is  m  hk 
power   to    oblige  the   Ahmriity  to   desoend  from 
hearen  into  his  hands,  and  uat  at  his  bidcGng  ibb 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Drrine  Bedeemer  is  transid^- 
stantiated  into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.    'Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,   accordmg  as    he  absolves   from    sin   or 
refuses  absolution.     In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  (jod,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.     When  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  csumot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.     We 
are  rather  astonished  that    serious  and  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertsun  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.     Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood   enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.     Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state;  and 
many  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condenmed 
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for  disparaging  it  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  priyil^es  OYer  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  firom  being  satisfied.  On  tlie  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  govemment  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rd>ellion  against  the  soYcreign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.     The 

Eulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subserrient  to  their 
atred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  asdmilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  macm- 
nations  proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — ^so  univer- 
»aUy  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
s  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
>ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
in  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
ire  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
s  worthy  of  remai*k,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
0  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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a  compftHDonate  word.  I  will  not  point  ont  the  inhn- 
man  and  hypocritical  condaot  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christy  who»  while  speaking  with  devoot  emo- 
tion of  his  clemency,  his  paternal  neart,  and  the  mer- 
cies  of  ^e  Christian  religion,  has  not  granted  a  single 
p«rdon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  ror  a  angle  day 
the  torments  to  which  he  has  condemned  thousands  of 
his  subjects.  I  shall  only  give  an  acconnt  of  the  whole- 
sale execution  which,  in  uie  last  month,  took  place  al 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona,  and  which  has  filled  Itahr  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement.  As  the  jlesuits 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  the  present  moment  the  recognised  adrisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narraiiTe 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  considered  extraneous  to  our 
subject. 

Those  who,  in  times  of  cahn  and  tranquillity,  judge 
of  events  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  revo- 
lution, when  the  passions  of  men  are  exdted  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  We  do  not  intend  bv  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  un^er  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX.'s  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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cilessl  J  treated,  and  thongh  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  having  offered  an  insult  to  tiieir  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  angle  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  imfortnn- 
ately,  true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
invasion,  many  political  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na« 
turally  arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
some  bidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
suspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  womd  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  tlie  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  V\  by,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  tho 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  after  the  Papal  restoration,  about 


leiBg -Ae  Meeiii|fiMi  or  Ae 'dbiNMi  of 

JSonie  oflhe  Mowed,  ptiliBpi  the  |m>j, 

liAmi,  fatniig  fled  from  the  ^MvuNn^    flijeril  «i^ 

were  eottdemned  to  the  geHeye  ftr  dhk  theTCHyMtf 

todeiUih.*    Forty  "of  the  UMfurteiMiui  fc«»»  'i*'**! 

Iwen  ezeoitod,  aad  tbe  Nit  nOl  tteet  4he 

■when  the  Pcye  Jmtt'find  maMOmmm 

liQiBeiie  eshiiiiBelf';    weMnrimw 

a  nua  refoeed  ^  te  floj  fonfer  tfie 

Pifcpel  revenge. 

m«t  k  olimin  imporCnnoeAu  eU^On,  into  |l^ 
iMbre  ^Ae  •eyeetlf  onr  TCndere  and*cif)SBed  flttMeAi 
maimer  in  wUdi  politiod  trub  «m  wndaMnd  m  Ai 
Somm  Metes,  in  oi4er  tiitft  tinj  mi^  %e  «imre  «C  1^ 
jnstioe,  ehnritjr,  and  fanmmn^wlhkmtdmNMeriflelhi 
noli  of  lum  imo  Me^homeoaly  wlh  Ummir  «  gd 
vpon  enrth,  the  fopreeentntife  rf  Chghit 

WhoerorlmiftefMifeKBnelpinflpg^liu  OinAiMWii 
or  the  hntped  4if  luB  Holnem,  Ihie  miwhiiee»nyiBi» 
man,  a  sbirro,  the  1)ishop,  the  curate,  a  moi^  or  any 
other  of  snoh  rabble,  which  form  an  integral  pari  of 
the  biform  Papal  government,  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
helpless,  comfortms,  alone,  and  during  sevend  months 
hears  and  sees  nothing  else  than  the  grating  eomid^if 
the  msty  bolts,  and  the  inauspicious  faoe  4l  Ida  gnar- 
dian,  who  comes  to  bring  his  miserable  pittancO'Of  food, 
and  to  ascertain  that  me  yiotim  cannot  make  liis  es- 
cape. After  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  but 
never  shorter  than  three  or  four  months,  according  to 
the  hatred  or  fear  the  prisoner  has  iaroired,  or  the 
interest  possessed  l^liis  friends  witboat^ae  is  brought 
before  a  oanoeUiert  o  ffiudioe  proem&mrOe,  a  sort 
<yf  scribe,  by  whom  he  is  interpogated.f    In  that  eza- 

*  Mqri^  iB  oPtiuB  number. 

t  When  npthing  oan  be  imrentcd  wbioli  may  at  least  baye  tba  appear- 
ance of  criminality,  and  the  man  is  punished  mere^  for  bis  opinions,  he 
is  not  interrmted  at  all,  bnt  is  kept  a  prisoner  as  'long  as  bis  peraeoaton 
pM>Mi  and  veUased  after  fi?e^  six,  or  mom  years,  wifthooft  «f«r  tering 
«>eeQ  interrogated,  or  even  seeing  the  hc9  of  a  jndge. 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — ^is  directed  to  elicit  from 
Dbe  victim  a  confession  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
acconrplices,  if  he  is  sopfposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  held  oat 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  going  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himseft?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
-witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancelKere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
bjr  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  delivered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  prisoner;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  is  "die  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Bobbers  are  a  httle  better  treated.  In  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  ^vide^pe  against  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  party— 4he  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana  eager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  public^  and  that  ihegr 
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woald  not  be  confironted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examiaed  bj  anybody. 

And  nerercheless,  it  was  apon  soch  testimony  that  the 
tHb^u^  of  the  G>fi^ii//€i,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates*,  cocdemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
sufer  the  la&t  punishment  of  the  law.  We  most 
further  obserro  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacred,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  eren  though  the 
crime  had  been  proTcd,  they  would  hare  borne  in 
min  1  the  time  and  the  motires  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annab  of  their  Church,  already 
OTerchar^ed  with  innocent  blood.* 

SlnFgallia,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  h;\d  not  yet  recoyered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired  by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Simoncelli,t 
TV*. jr.,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
:..c!0  a^--^ earo«i  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  the 
Jv<u::<  £4Ls000  sterliiii:  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
d.  jjlaio  ci:v.     Ah .  so  thev  v<:\zn  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  Z::^":i  r;:^ -ers  n:is:  l-e  .-.-rivre  th'.t  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
r:"rdrr  d.trs  n.:  :ie>fSoirLlT  and  inrvitativ  iiiipi^rt  capital  panisfament. 
^-^r;:  ire  o*?rtaia  extcnu^iin^  circumsLan<>rs  ad.uitttxl.  In  the  Koman 
s:„:e>,  in  ixx-d.  very  Scl  '-.zi  is  the  c:niiu--n  assassin  citrcated. 

•^  Tie  tiite  of  tiiii  ^-rUrr  ns  And  un:"ortun:ite  y-mag  man  has  excited, 
C"  d  inlct-d  JcScrres.  inc  Jeepicst  o».-nuiiiscration.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
in  4  ^  Ir:';  his  busine&s  t-.  niarch  w::h  us  icto  L  mlxirdy ;  lie  btsnme  IWuten- 
an:  of  the  t>at:a,,ion  csimniauded  b.  the  chevaiier  Geraldi,  one  of  the  Pope's 
n-.jhru-s,  and  was  intiinaie  with  Erc>.'le  Mastai,  who  uasan  officer  in  the 
Swiine  Ui;:al:oa.  C'n  retLimiiig  rn.'in  the  war,  he  was  raided,  by  the  esteem 
c:':.;>  rVlLw-oitizrns,  to  the  rank  of  c-lon-.-l  in  the  national  guard.  When 
t-;e  laL-U  aces  of  revenge  above  narrated  were  perpetrattrd  at  SinigallLi, 
t-.e  ;-i::h<;r  wrote  to  ^imonccLi  from  Rome,  entreating  him  to  u*e  aU 
his  induence  to  repress  tliese  munlers.  He  answered  in  a  t«^ne  which 
1-ix  no  doubt  that  he  entirely  condemned  them.  He  said  he  had  been 
ab.o  to  save  tae  lives  of  some,  and  would  redouble  his  exertions  to  put 
a  stoi'  to  criiues,  which  he  abhorred  and  detested.  I  gave  the  letter  to 
>Ltz2ini.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  shot  as  an  abettor  and  accomplice. 
Suca  is  the  justice  of  the  priests  ! 
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When  the  JesoitB  re-entered  Naples  in  1849,  the 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  leYee,  wh^i  the  generals  of 
the  arm^,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  ki^dom,  and 
all  the  Gtyil  and  militarj  authorities,  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  those  yery  humble  monks.  The  addresses 
which  were  deliyered  on  the  oocaaon  in  praise  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  these  messeng^^  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  firom  their  hyperbolical  style,  amusing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  hterally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashicmable  now-ar-days)  by  some  bishops 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  sayiour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  peari  of  chastity  and  virtue — -just 
as  was  done  to  the  Others  themselves. 

K  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  N2q)les  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  supei^eded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ  The  superstition  and  bigotry  of  that  part  of 
the  peninsi^  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesmts  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  esecration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  11.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Soman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  thero,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  police  or  govern- 

2i 
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meDt,  seize  upon  all  persons  who  have  bad  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  them  ;  their  victims  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  are  accused  of  unaginary  crimes;  while 
tiie  accusers,  changing  themselves  into  witnesses,  often 
into  judges,  in  order  to  malie  good  the  charge,  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  four  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
■  the  case  of  Poerio  and  Dra^onetti,  and  finally  pass 
a  sentence  of  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  giva 
the  pious  and  clement  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuit 
confessor  the  merit  of  having  commuted  the  infam- 
ous sentence  into  a  horrid  and  perpetual  impnson- 
ment ;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniquities  they 
give  the  name  of  a  state  trial.  Such  is  the  Neapolitan 
government  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
But  the  malignant  spirit  of  tho  Jesuits,  in  breaking 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  province  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.  Among  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  bad  been  favoured  with  a  compara- 
tively just  and  tolerant  government ;  and  this,  it  vras 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.  Kow,  whoever  has  followed  tlie 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  IL  had  been  some  time  at  (raeta,  oader  tha 
influence  of  Autonelli  and  the  Jeauita.  From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.  The  priests 
re-acquired  an  mfluence  which  they  had  oerer  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  L,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.  Madonnas  became 
a^ain  miraculous.  Feasts  and  proceasims  were  got  op 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  nnmerously  attendea 
by  all  those  who  liad  anythmg  to  hope  or  fear  frmn 
the  government.  A  furious  war  was  declared  agiuost 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  the  stfictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.  Books  and  newspapers  mm 
\  and  Qo  efforts  were  spared  to  oring  tbft 
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enli^t^ied,  firdj,  and  intdleeteal  pec^le  <rf  Toscany 
to  limit  their  literary  pursuitB  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catefhifnis, 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorioos  BoodDa^  by  his 
own  ccmfesaon  a  Jesuit^  was,  abore  all,  £ital  to  the 
conntry.  While  he  was  the  diief  adns^  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Dncheas  wait  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraeoloQS  MaAmna.  at  ttimini,  and 
Leopold  himsdf  (Hrdered  a  somptnons  and  extras 
ordinary  feast  for  another  MadcHina  in  Florence,  to 
whose  dioreh  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Goicdardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  hdnons  crime  of  reading  Uie  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensiYe  creatures — the  MiidiAia — have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  fen*  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussdng  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Roman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy ,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equalitgf  which 


ttmj  tatmStBt  m  M  Sagmob  to  Aor  piml^ged  enria 
For  it  onnt  be  borne  in  vuiid  that  die  ptieit^  and  the 
cooocientioas  one  more  Am  oI1mv%  oonnden  fainn- 
ntf  n  ■uperior  being,  n  man  fiur  above  any  hjmaar 
even  thooffh  he  were  a  Idn^.    He  iminbes  this  idea 
from  diiHnood,  when  he  begms  to  droos  in  apeeoliar 
garby  and  is  accoetod  by  a  reneetfid  appellatiraL   Ao- 
eordh^  to  the  oanoniwJ  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
onifendDy  respecied  and  staicUy  enforced,  ezoep^ 
indeed,  in  Fiedmont),  the  moment  an  infimt  afmmns 
the  earb  of  a  priest^  and  receives  the  first  order  (too^ 
sara),  he  is  no  more  sidiject  to  the  civil  anilimities ; 
he  is  heneeforth  only  amenable  to  the  eeelesiastiGsl 
eoort,  and  whoever  strikes  him,  inonn  de  Jaei9  ez- 
eommunication.   After  he  has  been  eonseorated  priest^ 
he  pretMids,  or  in  reality  befieves,  Hmt  it  is  m  Us 
power    to    oblige  the   Almi|rhty  to    descend  from 
heaven  into  his  hands,  and  Siat  at  Us  bidcGng  As 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.    'Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shnt 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,   accordmg  as    he  absolves   from    sin    or 
refuses  absolution.     In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  (jod,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.     When  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.     We 
are  rather  astonished  that    serious  and  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.     Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood   enjoy  this 
equality — ^nay,  more  than  equality.     Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state;  and 
many  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condemned 
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fur  disparaging  it  Thej  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  priyil^es  OYer  the  oilier  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  firom  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  goyemment  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subseryient  to  their 
hatred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equaUty,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  conmion  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  die  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  macm- 
nations  proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — ^so  univer- 
»aUy  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal ! 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
s  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
)ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
tn  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
re  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
5  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
)r  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
J  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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a  oompMnonate  worcL  I  wJl  notpmntoat  tbe  inhih 
man  and  hypocritical  conduct  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christy  who,  while  speaking  with  devout  emo- 
tion of  his  clemency,  his  paternal  neart,  and  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Christian  religion,  has  not  eranted  a  rinde 
pardon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  for  a  ungle  &j 
the  torments  to  which  he  has  condemned  thousands  at 
Im  subjects.  I  shall  only  eive  an  account  of  the  whole- 
sale execution  which,  in  uie  last  month,  took  place  at 
Simf^lia  and  Anoona,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement  As  the  Jtesuiti 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  the  present  moment  the  recognised  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narratiTS 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  conitidered  extraneous  to  our 
subject. 

Those  who,  in  times  of  calm  and  tranquillity,  judge 
of  erents  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  rero- 
lution,  when  the  passions  of  men  are  excited  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  We  do  not  intend  bv  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  un^er  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  bo  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX.'s  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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cilessly  treated,  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  having  offered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
invasion,  many  political  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na« 
turally  arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
some  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
suspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  the 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  after  the  Papal  restoration,  about 
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150  indWiAmla  were  throwB  into  prison,  aocnsed  rf 
bniif;  At  accamplices  or  the  Bbettors  of  these  cnntes. 
SotDt  of  the  mccnsed.  perfaspe  the  gniItT,  were  oever 
taken,  faam^  fled  fnna  the  oooHtrr.  About  ^gbt}' 
were  conderane*]  to  the  galley  for  life,  the  remwDder 
to  death.*  Forty  of  the  mifartanates  have  alrew!; 
bMB  excested,  and  the  rest  will  meet  the  same  fate 
■«Ikii  the  P«ne  shall  find  exen!tioi>ers  as  element  anil 
knnanc  xafatmE^lf ; — the  gairisoo  of  Aocona  haTing  to 
1  rcAved  to  be  aar  longer  the  aniompUces  of  the 


iVhat  »  ^  miyre  importance  than  all  this,  b  to  place 
brfore  the  eres  of  oor  readers  and  cirilbed  Europe  the 
nuuiBer  in  which  political  trials  are  condacted  in  the 
Roman  states,  in  order  that  they  mar  be  aware  c^  the 
justice,  eharily,  and  hnmacitT  wliich  charaetense  the 
sets  of  him  who  blasphemoualj  calls  himself  a  god 
npon  carih,  the  representalJTe  of  Christ. 

Whoever  has  t)ic  mirfortane  to  iiwiir  the  di^tleasoFe 
or  the  hatred  ft  his  Holine^  hie  ministers,  a  polia»- 
mar.  fi  o'lirr'-,  ttit?  bi^hiir'.  the  ourale,  a  monk,  or  any 
oth«-  ■■;"  -'  ■'-.  fli''V-.  n'j:..'h  sVi-Tji  an  intot'r:il  part  of 
the  bif<«m  IVipd  gevemment,  H  ttevwnmtDa^DBgwA, 
helpless,  emn^iless,  alone,  and  dmng  wrrcnA  «<Hd» 
bears  Mkt  aees  sotlung  ebe  thaa  the  grtimm  SMqiivf 
tbeTBsty  bolts,aiidl^einBn8[naoo8fiw»WW  ~ 
dim,  wm>  eotnea  to  tnii^  hk  naerable  p'" 
and  to  aacMiain  that  we  vin^  caanel 
cape.  AAer  a  l«^er  or  Bbortor  space  «f  time,  bat 
never  fdwrtar  Aaoi  tiiree  or  &iw  Btonths,  acoraidB^  to 
^16  hatred  at  ttm  tfie  prisoner  has  iMiged,  or  the 
iDtereat  poaneaood  %y Ids  fri^idfl  withoat,M  ia  hvoof^ 
feefora  ft  MNflslliBra  «  ffiudioe  proammmie,  a  nort 
ctfacribe,  bf  whom  he  is  intetrogated-t    la  tiutt  «xft- 

tWk«B>othiDgsubemTCBMiiUoha^r*t)™rthMeaM  liipMt- 
anoe  cf  erimiaaliw,  and  the  nuu  ii  pnuahed  menij  for  liu  qnuioiii,  ha 

H  nnt  ill! iiiliiil  il  til.  Iiiil  ill  nil  »  iMlwiiiii  w1iiiHiilih|M»iiMlm 

flii^ ■^wl—tl altar fc^ ria,  wmam  jmm.'wili^mvf^taniat 
"MS  intamptn^  w  «i«niedug  tlM  &m  rfa  jadgs. 


nd  lue  manspiooos  nm  tf  aBjMv*- 
le  tnii^  hk  naerable  ^tt^MMnood, 
that  we  vin^  cannot  make  m»  •m- 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police— we  can- 
not call  him  a  ma^trate — is  directed  to  elicit  from 
'^he  yictim  a  confesason  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  arc  held  out 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjm*e  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  eyery  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  be  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  going  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  eo;  q^cto,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  lime  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himsebt?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancelHere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
b^  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advoeate  has  delivered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  pnaoner;  and  this  judgment  is  witibout  appeal. 
Such  islSie  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Kobbers  are  a  little  better  treated.  Tn  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evideope  agsdnst  the  accused  1>elonged  to  the 
adverse  partr— 4he  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana -Miger  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  Tirought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  oe  made  puUk^  and  that  the/ 
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would  not  be  confironted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  bj  anybody. 

And  nerertheless,  it  was  npon  such  testimony  that  the 
tribunal  of  the  Consulta,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
suffer  the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  We  must 
further  observe  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacred,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  pas^ng  the  sentence,  even  though  the 
crime  had  been  proved,  they  would  have  borne  in 
mind  the  time  and  the  motives  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annals  of  their  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 

Sinrgaliixi,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Simoncelli,'!' 
wlien,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
tl.ero  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  the 
Jesuits  £40,000  sterling  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
dv:<:late  city.     Ah !  so  they  reign  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  En-'.-^h  reaJers  must  be  aware  ihc.t  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
ir.urdcr  d.vs  not  necessarily  and  inevitably  import  capital  panishment. 
T  lit  re  aie  certain  extenuating  circumstances  adiuitteil.  In  the  Koman 
s:«i:c?.  iu-ieed,  very  seKlom  is  the  common  assassin  executed. 

+  Tiie  fate  of  tkis  gener  us  and  unfortunate  y«mng  man  has  excited, 
r.- d  in  itrd  dcserres,  the  deepest  cc«nimiseratiou.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
ia  ■4:>  ieii  his  business  to  march  with  us  into  L  jmlxirdy ;  he  became  lieuten- 
ai;t  of  the  liattalion  commanded  bv  the  chevalier  Geraldi,  one  ot  the  Pope's 
ncphr^-s,  and  was  intimate  with  Ercole  Mastai,  who  uas  an  officer  in  the 
s:ime  tatialion.  On  returning  from  the  war,  he  was  raided,  by  the  esteem 
o:'his  tVllow-citizens,  to  the  rank  of  c.4oneI  in  the  national  guiird.  When 
the  fat.\l  acts  of  reven;ie  above  narrated  were  perpetrated  at  Sinigallia, 
ti:e  ;.uihor  *Tote  to  i>imoncclli  from  Rome,  entreating  him  to  use  all 
his  iiiduence  to  repress  these  murders.  He  answeretl  in  a  tone  which 
left  no  doubt  that  he  entirely  condemned  them.  He  said  he  bad  been 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  some,  and  would  redouble  his  exertions  to  put 
a  stop  to  crimes,  which  he  abhorred  and  detested.  I  gave  the  letter  to 
>l;i2ziui.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  shot  as  an  abettor  and  accomplice; 
Sucu  is  the  jostice  of  the  priests  I 
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When  the  Jesuits  re-entered  Naples  in  1849,  the 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  the  generals  of 
the  army,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  ki^dom,  and 
all  the  civil  and  military  aothorities,  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  those  very  humble  monks.  The  addresses 
which  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  in  praise  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  these  messengers  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  from  their  hyperbolical  style,  amusing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  literally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashionable  now-a-days)  by  some  bishops 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  saviour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  pearl  of  chastity  and  virtue — -just 
as  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  ^ew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  superstition  and  bigotry  ot  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immcmiUty  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  6Kecration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicihes  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  thero,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation, 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  police  or  gov 

2i 
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nientk  teiie  upon  all  penons  wbo  have  had  the  andb^ 
tune  to  di^leaaa  them ;  their  ik&Bm  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  are  aeooaed  of  imaginary  Grimea;  wUle 
the  aocoaersy  changing  themaelTeB  into  wi^noaaoa,  oftaa 
into  jndgea,  in  order  to  make  good  the  oh«r^  keep 
them  chttned  for  three  or  fonr  years  in  lachia,  as  ia 
the  case  of  Poerio  and  DragoiMtti,  and  finally  paa 
a  sentence  of  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  pn 
the  pons  and  clement  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesnfc 
oonfessor  tho  merit  of  haying  commuted  the  infinn^ 
ous  sentence  into  a  horrid  and  perpetoal  imprison- 
ment; and  to  all  this  complication  en  iniquities  tkej 
give  tiie  name  of  astate  tnaL    Such  is  the  ITe^dlitsa 
gOYemment  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyolai 
But  the  maliniant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  in  brealrisg 
forth  from  Naples  and  Borne,  has  lately  made  an  iin 
road  into  a  province  which,  till  tiien,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.  Among  all  the  other  prorincei 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  had  h&eai  favoured  with  a  comparsr 
tively  just  and  tolerant  government;  and  this,  it  wai 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.     Now,  whoever  has  followed  the 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence   of  Antonelli  and  the  Jesuits.     From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.     The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  I.,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.     Madonnas  became 
a^ain  miraculous.     Feasts  and  processions  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  numerously  attended 
by  all  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  government.    A  furious  war  was  declared  against 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  the  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.     Books  and  newspapers  were 
interdictedi  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  oring  the 
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enUffhtened,  Iirely,  and  intdilectiuJ  people  of  TascaD j 
to  limit  their  lit^-ary  pnrsaits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catecfaisms. 

The  inflaence  (rf  the  too  iK)tonoaf  Bocella,  bj  his 
own  oonfeaaon  a  Jesuit,  was,  abore  all^  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adriaer  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  DocbesB  went  in  pruoe»- 
sion  to  worsUp  a  miracoloiis  Madonna  at  Bimini,  and 
Leopdd  himself  ordered  a  Bomptnous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
-whose  church  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffemnTC  creatures — the  Madiais — have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possesion  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavounng  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  uie  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished ;  wmle  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Uoman  Court  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy ,  ^eady  so  wretched, 
now  Uiat  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Hedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expidsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  dtizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  are  oUiged  to  submit  to  that  equally  which 


Aej  coMder  as  A  Agnea  toArir  prinl^ged 
For  il  HMl  be  bona  m  Bund  lliafc  dM  priert,  and  tlia 
cuitieiHioas  one  mora  than  otfiaiF^  immiMlBia  Uhh- 
mX  A  ■■pcrior  Mn^  a  mut  hat  abova  any  ]ajioaB» 
ami  thoosh  lia  ware  a  biB|^.  Ha  inbibaa  iUi  idea 
froaa  duldbood,  when  lia  bagioa  to  draaa  in  Apeealiar 
gBib»  and  is  accoatod  by  a  raipactfnl  appeDalion.  Aa- 
cordiBg  to  the  aananJiaJ  bnr  (and  in  Italy  diat  bnr  ii 
vufanaDy  tcroat^ad  and  atridty  anfimad,  eiaep^ 
indeed,  in  FSedmoalX  the  lomant  an  infimt  aiannmi 
flia  earb  of  a  prieBt»  aad  reeeivea  the  firat  order  (tbih 
anraX  he  ia  aa  mora  sidijeei  to  the  ciTil  antfaoritiei; 
ha  is  heneefinrth  onty  amenable  to  the  eodetnaetieal 
eoart»  and  wfaoefer  etrikea  Inn,  inenra  defiuOo  ez- 
eonunoniealion.  After  he  baa  been  eonaocrated  prieit^ 
ha  pretends,  or  in  reali^  believeB»  Aat  ii  ia  m  Ui 
power  to  oblige  the  Alnii(dity  to  deaeend  from 
heAfen  into  his  hands,  and  Suit  aft  lus  bidding  thft 
flesh  and  Uood  of  flia  IMfine  Bedeemer  ia  transob- 
stantiated  into  bread  and  wine»  and  in  that  fonn 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast  'Again,  he  belieyes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shat 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  according  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  Grod,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.  When  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  We 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  and  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — ^nay,  more  than  equality.  Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state;  and 
many  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condemned 
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fur  disparaging  it  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  oyer  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  goyernment  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  agsdnst  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
hatred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  tiie  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  macm- 
nations  proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
saUy  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
Is  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acqmred  in 
France— in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
past  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
in  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
;he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
ire  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
s  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
0  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  t 
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a  compassionate  word.  I  will  not  point  out  the  inhu- 
man and  hypocritical  conduct  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  while  speaking  with  devout  emo- 
tion of  his  clemency,  his  paternal  heart,  and  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Christian  religion,  ha^  not  granted  a  single 
pardon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  for  a  single  day 
the  torments  to  which  he  has  condemned  thousands  of 
his  subjects.  I  shall  only  give  an  account  of  the  whole- 
sale execution  which,  in  the  last  month,  took  place  at 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement.  As  the  Jesuits 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  the  present  moment  the  recognised  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narrative 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  considered  extraneous  to  our 
subject. 

Those  who,  in  times  of  calm  and  tranquillity,  judge 
of  events  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  revo- 
lution, when  the  passions  of  men  are  excited  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  tlie  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice  ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  wliich,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  AVe  do  not  intend  by  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  under  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX. 's  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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dlessly  treated,  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  haying  offered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
inyasion,  many  political  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na« 
turally  arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
some  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
suspicion  acquired  su-ength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  womd  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reaUty  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  tho 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  at'ter  the  Papal  restoration,  about 
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150  indhridnals  were  thrown  into  |iri»on,  neciiml  ot 
being  the  accomplices  or  the  sbettors  of  these  crimes. 
Some  of  the  accased,  perhaps  the  guilty,  were  never 
taken,  having  fled  from  the  conntry.  About  eighty 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  me,  the  renuunder 
to  death.*  Forty  of  the  unfortunates  have  already 
been  executed,  and  the  rest  will  meet  the  same  &te 
when  the  Pope  shall  find  executioners  as  clement  and 
humane  as  himself ; — ^the  garrison  of  Anoona  hsring  to 
a  man  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  accomplices  of  the 
Papal  revenge. 

What  is  of  more  importance  than  all  this,  is  to  place 
before  the  ej'^es  of  our  readers  and  civilised  Europe  the 
manner  in  which  political  trials  are  conducted  m  the 
Roman  states,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
justice,  charity,  and  humanity  which  characterise  the 
acts  of  him  who  blasphemously  calls  himself  a  god 
upon  earth,  the  representative  of  Christ. 

Whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure 
or  the  hatred  6f  his  Holiness,  his  ministers,  a  poUoa- 
man,  a  sbirro,  the  bishop,  the  curate,  a  monk,  or  any 
other  of  such  rabble,  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  biform  Papal  government,  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
helpless,  comfortless,  alone,  and  during  several  months 
hears  and  sees  nothing  else  than  the  grating  sound  of 
the  rusty  bolts,  and  the  inauspicious  face  of  his  guar- 
dian, who  comes  to  bring  his  miserable  pittance  of  food, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  victim  cannot  make  his  es- 
cape. After  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  but 
never  shorter  than  three  or  four  months,  according  to 
the  hatred  or  fear  the  prisoner  has  inspired,  or  the 
interest  possessed  by  his  friends  without,  he  is  brought 
before  a  ccmcelliere  o  giudice  processante,  a  sort 
of  scribe,  by  whom  he  is  interrogated.f     In  that  exar 

*  Murray  is  of  this  number. 

t  When  nothing  can  be  invented  which  may  at  least  hare  the  appear- 
ance of  criminality,  and  the  man  is  punished  merely  for  his  opinions,  he 
is  not  interrogated  at  all,  but  is  kept  a  prisoner  as  long  as  his  persecutors 
please,  and  released  after  five,  six,  or  more  years,  without  evtr  iLaving 
been  interrogated,  or  even  seeing  the  face  of  a  judge. 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police— we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — is  directed  to  elicit  from 
the  yictim  a  confession  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomfpKces,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  held  out 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  gomg  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himselj?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancelKere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
bjr  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  resuH  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  delivered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  pnsoner;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  18  ihe  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Kobbers  are  a  Httle  better  treated.  Tn  the  pecuUar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evideope  against  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  par^— the  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  and  eager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  publio^  and  that  thejr 
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would  not  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  by  anybody. 

And  nevertheless,  it  was  upon  such  testimony  that  the 
ti'ibunal  of  the  Consulta,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
suffer  the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  We  must 
further  observe  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacred,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  even  though  the 
crime  had  been  proved,  they  would  have  borne  in 
mind  the  time  arid  the  motives  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annals  of  tlieir  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 

Sinigallia,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  SimoncelU,t 
when,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
there  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  the 
Jesuits  £40,000  sterling  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
desolate  city.     Ah !  so  they  reign  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  English  readers  must  be  aware  that  in  France,  as  weU  as  in  Italy, 
murder  does  not  necessarily  and  inevitably  import  capital  punishment. 
Tiiere  are  certain  extenuating  circumstances  admitted.  In  the  Koman 
states,  indeed,  very  seldom  is  the  common  assassin  executed. 

+  The  fate  of  this  generous  and  unfortunate  young  man  has  excited, 
and  indeed  deserves,  the  deepest  commiseration.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
in  '48  left  his  business  to  march  with  us  into  Lombardy ;  he  became  lieuten- 
ant of  the  battalion  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Geraldi,  one  of  the  Pope's 
nephews,  and  was  intimate  with  Ercole  Mastai,  who  uasan  officer  in  the 
same  battalion.  On  returning  from  the  war,  he  was  raised,  by  the  esteem 
of  liis  fellow-citizens,  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  national  guard.  When 
the  fatal  acts  of  revenge  above  narrated  were  perpetrated  at  Sinigallui, 
the  author  wrote  to  Simoucelli  from  Rome,  entreating  him  to  use  al) 
his  influence  to  repress  tliese  murders.  He  answered  in  a  tone  which 
left  no  doubt  that  he  entirely  condemned  them.  He  said  be  had  been 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  some,  and  would  redouble  his  exertions  to  put 
a  stop  to  crimes,  which  he  abhoiTed  and  detested.  I  gave  the  letter  to 
>liizziui.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  shot  as  an  abettor  and  accomplice; 
Such  is  the  justice  of  the  priests  ! 
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When  the  Jesuits  re-entered  Naples  m  1849,  the 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  the  generals  of 
the  army,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  those  very  humble  monks.  The  addresses 
which  were  deUvered  on  the  occasion  in  praise  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  these  messengers  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  from  their  hyperboUcal  style,  amusing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  Uterally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashionable  now^a-days)  by  some  bishops 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  saviour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  pearl  of  chastity  and  virtue — just 
as  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  superstition  and  bigotry  of  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  6Kecration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  tho  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  11.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
SiciUes  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  them,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  police  O' 
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a  compassionate  word.  I  will  not  point  out  the  inhu- 
man and  hypocritical  conduct  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  while  speaking  with  devout  emo- 
tion of  his  clemency,  his  paternal  heart,  and  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Christian  religion,  ha*  not  granted  a  single 
pardon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  for  a  single  day 
the  torments  to  which  he  has  condemned  thousands  of 
his  subjects.  I  shall  only  give  an  account  of  the  whole- 
sale execution  which,  in  the  last  month,  took  place  at 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement.  As  the  Jesuits 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  the  present  moment  the  recognised  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narrative 
will  not,  we  hope,  bo  considered  extraneous  to  our 
subject. 

Those  who,  in  times  of  calm  and  tranquillity,  judge 
of  events  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  revo- 
lution, when  the  passions  of  men  are  excited  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  We  do  not  intend  by  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  under  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX. 's  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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dlessly  treated^  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  having  oiFered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
invasion,  many  poUtical  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  ana  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na- 
turally arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
some  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  Tho 
suspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reahty  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  1  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  the 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  alter  the  Papal  restoration,  about 
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intense    hatred   agaioBt    the   liherala^   of    whatever 

nation.t 
Not  only  did  Pius  now  refuse  to  grant  any  new 

concession,  but  he  attempted  to  recall  those  which  ho 
had  boon  forced  to  grant ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  effect  his  purpose,  he  fled  to  Gaeta,  in  the 
hope  that  Romo  and  Italy  would  soon  fall  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion,  so  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  would  be  obliged  to  interfere,  and  restore  him 
to  the  throne  as  an  absolute  master.  The  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  people  again  disappointed  his 
hopes.  Never  was  Rome  more  true  to  her  duty  than 
during  the  absence  of  the  Pope.  For  a  while,  even 
the  government  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  abandoned  the  state,  and  who 
refused  even  to  listen  to  three  deputations  sent  to 
Gaeta  to  come  to  some  understanding.  This  exaspe- 
rated Pius  still  more  than  anything  else.  From 
Gaeta  he  poured  forth  his  curses  on  his  subjects. 
And  while  he  was  giving  these  manifestations  of  his 
paternal  heart,  the  Jesuits  and  Cardinal  Antonelli 
were  laying  the  plan  of  that  infernal  compact  between 
the  Court  of  Rome  and  almost  all  the  despots  of 
Europe,  for  crushing  and  annihilating  all  seeds  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  for  murdering,  with  merciless 
ferocity,  all  those  who  had  shouted  for  reform,  in  the 
name  and  under  the  auspices  of  Pius  IX. ;  a  just  re- 
tribution, it  should  seem,  for  having  trusted  in  a 
priest,  and  thought  him  capable  of  being  an  honest  and 

+  A  month  before  the  Pope  fled  from  Rome  to  Gaeta,  the  author  had 
a  conversation  with  Joseph  Mastai,  the  Pope's  brother,  who  had  been  an 
exile  and  a  political  prisoner  during  the  last  reign.  He,  to  excuse  the 
change  in  his  brotlier's  conduct,  said,  "I  warned  you  not  to  attack 
religion,  or  you  would  ruin  the  cause  of  liberty.  You  have  not  listened 
to  m^  advice,  and  you  must  abide  the  consequences."  When  I  asked 
hun  m  what  respect  we  had  sliewn  disrespect  to  religion,  he  answered, 
with  great  earnestness,  '*  You  have  driven  the  Jesuits  from  Rome,  and 
attempted  to  deprive  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  autiiority."  These  words 
speak  volumes.  They  express  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Pope,  which 
were  adopted,  it  seems,  by  his  brother,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
Carbonaro. 
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Kberal  man.  Montdgnor  de  Falloux,  a  Jesuit,  brother 
of  the  then  all-powerful  minister  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
iras  notoriously  the  soul  of  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
he  who  decided  the  court  of  Biome  to  accept  tho 
fluccour  of  the  French.  The  crusade  undertaken 
against  Rome,  by  four  nations  so  different  in  charac- 
ter, and  haring  snch  opposite  interests,  as  Austria  and 
France,  Spain  and  Naples,  was  the  signal  of  that  fierv 
reaction  against  the  liberty  of  all  nations  which  still 
rages,  and  which,  we  fear,  will  not  cease  till  another 
general  outbreak  shall  teach  the  tyrants  that  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  try  too  severely  the  patience  of  the 
people. 

Distressful  consequences  for  the  people  followed  the 
league.  The  Roman  states  were  first  made  to  feel  the 
rage  of  the  allies.  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in  1831, 
haii  fought  along  with  us  to  overturn  the  Papal 
tiirone,  now  sent  an  army  in  support  of  the  Pope. 
He  thought  (I  expressed  this  opinion  in  my  History 
qf  the  P(yi%tificcUef  written  two  years  ago)  that 
priests  and  peasants  would  assist  him  to  grasp  the 
imperial  sceptre,  and  that  he  could  not  better  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  them,  than  by  replacing  the  Pope  on 
the  throne ;  an  act  which  would  also  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  other  despots.  In  consequence,  he 
hastened  to  send  his  troops  to  crush  the  new  republic. 
The  French  army  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The 
general  chosen  to  command  it  wa&  worthy  of  the  end 
proposed.  Oudinot  is  the  type  of  Jesuitism  :  and 
Louis  Napoleon  himself  has,  more  recently,  given  him 
his  desert.  Hardly  had  he  Linded  on  our  shores, 
when  many  of  the  fathers  (we  here  relate  facts  of 
which  we  ourselves  were  witnesses) — as  an  envenomed 
brood,  sprung  by  magic  from  the  soil — ^put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  him.  The  very  pro- 
clamation by  which  he  announced  the  landing  of  the 
army  was  a  masterpiece  of  Jesuitical  craft.  Accord- 
ing to  its  tenor,  every  party  might  have  considered 
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the  French  expedition  as  coming  to  its  own  support. 
Oudinot  informe4  the  first  deputation  sent  by  the 
republican  government  to  inquire  about  the  motives 
of  this  unwelcome  visit,  that  the  French  came  as  its 
friends;  but,  some  hours  after,  when  pressed  by  a 
second  deputation  to  be  more  explicit,  he  at  last  con- 
fessed that  they  came  to  replace  the  Pope  on  the 
throne.*    It  would  be  to  our  glory,  but  not  to  the  pur- 

Eose,  to  describe  the  prodigies  of  valour  performed 
y  our  inexperienced  volunteers,  in  contending  for 
three  months  with  forty-five  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
of  Europe.  We  fought  as  only  citizens  combat  for 
home  and  liberty.  Men  and  women  were  in  the  meUe, 
Neither  wife  nor  mother  attempted  by  tears  and 
entreaties  to  stay  her  husband  or  son,  but  with  a 
blessing  and  a  kiss  sent  him  forth  against  the  enemy. 
O  Rome !  O  my  noble  country !  when  I  remember 
thy  noble  deeds,  the  readiness  with  which  thou  didst 
sacrifice  the  noblest  of  thy  children  to  achieve  thy 
Uberty,  hope  lends  me  patience  to  endure  the  longing 
and  miseries  of  my  exile!  Thou  canst  not  be  long 
under  the  yoke  of  the  priests ! 

But  our  valour  availed  us  nothing.  Left  alone,  we 
could  stand  no  longer.  Four  nations  were  leagued 
against  us,  and  not  a  friendly  hand  was  stretched  forth 
to  succour  us.  England  must  reproach  herself  for 
having  left  us  to  contend,  unaided  and  alone,  against 
four  Catholic  powers,  combined  together  to  re-establish 
the  Pope,  who  is  as  much  her  enemy  as  ours.  She 
must  now  feel  the  consequences  of  her  culpable  indif- 
ference. The  result  was — and  this  is  of  great  import- 
ance   for    England  —  that   at    last,    masters    of   our 

*  The  author  was  a  member  of  this  second  deputation.  Oudinot  was 
at  first  indignant  that  we  should  think  of  oflFering  opposition  to  his 
troops.  /'How!"  said  he,  ''two  armies,  the  Neapolitans  and  the 
Austrians,  are  marching  against  Rome  !  We  come  to  succour  you,  and 
vou  sneak  of  fighting  us  ! "  And  half  an  hour  after  this,  wlien  we  pressed 
him  hard,  forgetting  himself,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Eh  bien !  nom  de  Dieu 
nous  venous  pour  remettre  le  Pape  sur  le  trdue." 
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destinies,  the  Austrians  have  established  a  military 
port  at  Leghorn,  the  French  one  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
Englishmen  are  cut  down  in  broad  day  in  the  streets 
of  Florence,*  condemned  to  death  by  an  Inquisi- 
torial tribunal  at  Rome,t  imprisoned  at  Verona,  J 
and  insulted  and  ill-treated  throughout  all  Italy.  An 
English  ambassador  sues  in  vain  for  the  friendly  in- 
terference of  the  Pope  in  English  affairs ;  he  is 
not  listened  to,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  peninsula, 
and  of  the  powers  adverse  to  England,  laugh  at 
his  discomfiture.  But  there  is  in  the  looming  a  still 
darker  and  more  serious  prospect,  threatening  to 
punish  England  for  having  abandoned  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  Eighteen  millions  of 
Englishmen  live,  we  will  not  say  in  perpetual  fear — 
they  are  too  brave  for  that — ^but  not  without  appre- 
hension of  seeing  their  shores  invaded  by  the  same 
army  which  conquered  Rome,  and  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  blessing  and  the  good  wishes  of  Pius  IX. 
— God  forbid  that  it  should  also  have  the  support  of 
the  most  fanatical  and  ignorant  portion  of  the  Irish 
Papists,  led  by  priests  and  Jesuits.  We  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case;  yet  we  must  remmd  our 
readers,  that  every  time  the  French  speak  of  a  war 
with  England,  they  count  on  the  Irish  as  their 
natural  allies. 

We  are  not  of  those  who,  possessed  by  the  fixed 
idea  that  impending  dangers  threaten  the  Protestant 
religion,  believe  and  affirm  that  Louis  Napoleon  will 
be  ready,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Jesuits,  to  send 
an  expedition  against  heretic  England.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that,  having  once  possessed  himself 
of  the  imperial  diadem,  and  having  firmly  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  priests,  and  by  the  magic  power  which 
le  seems  to  possess,  of  making  the  electoral  urn  yield 
exactly  the  amount  of  votes  asked  from  it,  he  will 

*  Mather.  +  Murray.  t  Newton. 


top  to  the  insolence  of  tlie  clergy,  whidr, 
■"   ■    -"1  the    direct  ratio  of  tlie 


Berviceb  „•  r  aro  rendering  to  tlio  usurper,  and  of  the 
favours  he  uos  lavished  upon  them.  But  at  tho  same 
ttmo,  vte  firmly  believe  that,  should  Napoloon,  in  order 
to  give  employment  to  his  troops,  and  to  gratify  Uie 
national  animosity,  attemjit  to  invade  Great  Briton, 
V  should  he  succoed  in  landing  his  adventurous  bat- 
tUoQft  on  the  Bntish  shore,  then,  though  Engkod 

«y  not  have  to  lament  tt     *    laehery  of  the  fanatic 

piste  of  Ireland,  she  musi.  vo.j,cct  to  find  in  her  bosom 
Hs  many  spies  and  alUes  of  lipr  enemy  as  she  has  Je- 
auita  on  her  soil.    All  thi^  e  result  of  the  indiffei^ 

ence  shewn  by  England  ;  affairs  of  the  penin- 

sula.    Had    she  interfei  len  the  Romans  were 

avely  struggling  for  t  borties,  tho  Pope  and 

lis  Napoleon  would  n  re  cemented  with   oar 

>d  their  anomalous  aLu-  .  and  the  belbre-niea- 
uuned  disastrous  results  wo  have  been  averted  with 
less  difficulties  and  sacrifices  u.,in  aro  now  required  to 
check  the  insolonce  of  that  monstrous  coalition.  And 
let  no  one  affirm  that  England  could  not  have  jnafly  in- 
terfered with  ttieiDternal  policy  of  other  sations.  What! 
shall  then  intervention  only  be  lawful  and  oommen^ 
able  when  employed  to  oppress  a  nation  awakm- 
ed  to  a  sense  of  its  rights,  and  to  extingqiah:  OTBry 
spark  of  freedom  and  patrioUsm  I  Shall,  ib  only  be 
permitted  to  outrage  humanity,  and  naT«v  tOh  boufit 
it  ?  And  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  case  now  in  ^oes- 
tioD,  we  ask,  ^tall  the  ferocious  bands  of  Croats,  and 
the  degraded  soldiers  of  Loiu&  Napoleon,  trample  t^xu 
our  unfortunate  country,  and  dispose  of  its  dfistiueB- 
at  their  pleasure,  and  England  rem^D  an  indiSwent 
spectatress  of  their  atrocious  proceedings  i  Thssa  acv 
considerations  which  we  beg  leave  to  submib  to  Aft 
meditation  not  only  of  the  statesmen  o£  Great  Britain* 
but  also  of  every  free  and  anlighteoed  English  cUiaan. 

To   return  to  our  narrative :  the  French  entered 
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Borne  (3d  JuIt  1849),  and  with  them  priests  and 
Jesuits,  who  bad  concealed  themselves,  or  aasumed  dif- 
ferent disguises- (not  unfrequently  that  of  patriots),  re« 
appeared,  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  aad  the  groans  of 
the  unfortunate  country;     Oudinot^  coyered  with  the 
blood  of  the  brave  Romans,,  hast^ied  to  Gaeta  to  re^ 
eeive  the  Pope's  blessing  and  acknowledgment,  and 
was  hailed  there  as  an  angel  of  deliverance.     The  vin- 
dictive priests  rejoiced  at  the  recital  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  fioek  committed  to  their  paternal  care,  and  made 
the  General  repeat  the  names  and  the  numbers  of  the 
victims.     Then,  when  the  hero  of  St  Pancrace  *  re- 
turned to  Rome,  the  priests,  to  enjoy  a  barbarous 
pleasure,  ordered  a  solemn  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  state ;  and  those  of  the  unfortu-^ 
nate  Italians  whose  sustenance  and  Uberty  were  in  the 
power  of  their  relentless  enemy,  were  obliged  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony,  and  with,  their  lips,  at  least,  thank 
the  Almighty  for  the  slaughter  of  their  best  frienda 
and  nearest  relations. f    Blasphemous  profanation! 
Then  began  that  ceaseless  persecution  which  is  still 
continued;  and  the  priests  gratified  their  thirst  for 
revenge  by  crowding  the  dungeons  with  victims,  and 
by  driving  thousands  into  exile  in  foreign  lands. 

I  will  not  prolong  the  painful  history  of  our  mise- 
ries. I  will  not  speak  of  ruined  families — of  forlorn  and 
wandering  children.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fate  of 
the  tea  thousand  captives  taken  by  Papal  sbirri  and 
French  gens-d'armes,  and  who  fill  tiie  prisons  of  the-, 
state.  1  will  not  implore  the  reader's  compassion  for 
the  many  victims  who  have  been  again  immured  in  the 
dungeons  of  tJie  Inquisition,  some  of  whom,  for  the  last 
three  years^  have  never  seen  a  friendly  face  or  heard 

*  Oiidmot  was  named  by  tKe  Pope  Bake  of  St  Fancraoe,  in  oomme- 
moration  of  his  haying  destroyed  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint,  and 
also  that  i»art  of  the  waU  l^  which  the  Frendi  enteced,  which  bears  the 
sainename. 

t  Many  publfo  oflloers  were  dismissed  or  inxprisoned  for  refiudng  to  be 
present  at  the  2^  Dewn,. 
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aonate  word.  I  will  not  point  out  the  inhu- 
bTpocritical  conduct  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
is*,  who,  whQe  speaking  with  deiout  emo- 
fion  of  his  demcxiey,  his  paternal  henrt,  and  the  mer- 
riM  of  the  Christian  rrligion,  ha%  not  panted  a  sio^te 
jMinloa,  dried  a  sin^ile  tear,  shortened  for  n  single  day 
the  tonnenls  to  wht«h  he  has  condemned  ttioosnnds  of 
Ins  subjects.  I  shall  onlv  ^ve  an  account  of  the  whole- 
Eale  esecntion  wldch,  in  the  last  month,  took  place  at 
Stni^tia  and  Ancom,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Eiin>pe  with  horror  aitd  amazement.  As  the  Jesuits 
are  notorioasl;  the  sonl  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  arc 
at  the  present  iDomeot  tlie  recognised  advisers  and 
oiinBters  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  sliort  narrative 
wiU  not,  we  hope,  be   considered  extraneous  to  our 


xhOMW 
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■  «r  Miiiv  enitod  to  ^ 
t  pMraxjMB,  afla  sw  tcimi  of  tmmhi  imMan  s 
feebler  restraint  upon  thcnr  actions,  leaving  them  little 
liberty  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  actionB,  are 
apt  to  commit  scrioos  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  higfaeet  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  cnlpable  in  themselves, 
were  yet  committed  nnder  the  impulse  of  heroiam  and 
derotedness.  We  do  not  intend  hv  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  under  what  pretext  it 
nay  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
orctimstances  that  ought  to  he  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
h^ous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  jost  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX. 's  pontificate  are  re- 
inarkahly  characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
Mty  of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  /ears  previoiis,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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cilessly  treated,  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  having  offered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
invasion,  many  poUtical  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na- 
turally arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
some  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
(suspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Rome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  discovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  like  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government  ?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  the 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were,  after  the  Papal  restoration,  about 
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150  in  hials  were  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of 
being  tne  accomptipes  or  the  abettors  of  these  crimes. 
Some  of  the  accused,  perhaps  the  gnilty,  were  nww 
taken,  having  fled  from  the  conntry.  About  eighty 
were  eondemned  to  the  galleys  for  we,  the  rcmftindcr 
lo  death  .•  Forty  of  the  nnforltinales  have  iUready 
b«n  cieeuted,  and  the  rest  will  meet  the  same  fate 
when  the  Pupe  ehail  find  cxecutiooeTS  as  clement  and 
.  btuniuic  as  himself ; — the  garrison  of  Ancona  having  to 
a  man  ref  osed  to  be  any  longer  the  accomphoes  of  the 
Fapal  reven^. 

>Vhat  is  m  more  importance  than  all  this,  is  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  and  civilised  Europe  the 
manner  in  which  political  trials  are  condacted  in  the 
Roman  states,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
JBStice,  charity,  and  humanity  which  charact^se  the 
acts  of  him  who  blasphemously  calls  himself  a  god 
upon  earth,  the  representative  of  Ohrist. 

"Whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure 
or  the  hatred  of  his  Holiness,  his  ministers,  a  police- 
man, a  sbirro,  the  bishop,  the  curate,  a  monk,  or  any 
otiier  of  s-tK'ii  nibWe,  nliich  form  an  inte<.'ral  part  of 
the  biform  IPapsil  government,  is  tfeOxiwDintoa^ongecm, 
helpless,  comfortl^,  alone,  and  imii^mmviiAmitmtbB 
hears  md  sees  no^ng  else  thao  the  gr^lmK  wn^flf 
the  rusty  bolts,  and  t£e  inanspiooas  wm  mtmtpir- 
dian,'whu  eomestobiiiigbis'iiMBerable^tbmesWwMtA, 
and  to  aacertun  that  t£e  viotnn  «uinot  make  lii  '««- 
cape.  After  a  toiger  or  shorter  ^ce  4^  -time,  b«t 
never  sborto-  ttum  ihree  or  four  m^mths,  acaoz<^g  to 
tiie  hatred  or  letr  tfie  prisoner  has  tnawed,  or  tiw 
interert  p«semed  fr^liiB  fiiends  witbo«t,t»  is  broogfat 
before  «  emnoetfien  «  ffitidice  pretmmitte,  a  sort 
«f  scribe,  by  whom  be  is  intem)gated.f    !■  -gutt  oxa- 

*  Miimj  to  (f  lU*  rnuBbw. 

t  Wim  Mttung  oao  l>«  ivraited  «Ucih  mar  kt  ItHt  >«•  tht  BiipMC 
aace  oFcriiniiuJiGT,  and  thamvi  is  poikiabed  nei^T  Jbr  hia  opinkn^  ba 

ia  not  intariTOted »t  all,  bnt  iskeptk^viaMiaBnonaB''-^— 

^mm,  aadirtwaadaftar  Jw,  lU.  mmcm  jmm,witkm 
DtaiiiHemgttai,  orcnaMoiigtlw&oettCftjDdcab 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — ^is  dbected  to  elicit  from 
the  victim  a  confession  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  held  oat 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  gomg  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himself?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  ttccusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancelUere  are  noted  down,  ndt  as  actually  given 
by  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given^  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  deKvered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  mwonet;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Suchislihe  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Robbers  are  a  httle  better  treated.  In  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  «videiipe  against  the  accused  li^onged  to  the 
adverse  partr— ^the  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana -eager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  oe  made  puUic^and  that  ikof 
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wouia  not  DC  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  by  anybody. 

And  nevertheless,  it  was  upon  such  testimony  that  the 

bunal  of  the   Consulta,  composed  of  cardinais  and 

ilates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 

Jer  tiio  last   punishment  of    the    hvw.      \Ve    must 

rther  observe  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 

;  kiio  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacred,  been  judges, 

j  and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 

1  humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  even   though  the 

(crime  had  been  proved,  thoy  would  have  borne  iu 
mind  the  time  and  the  motivoB  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annals  of  their  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 
SinigaUia,  in  which  the  executions  wore  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  fur  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Simoncelli,| 
wlien,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
there  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  the 
Jesuits  £40,000  sterling  to  erect  a  college  in  tJie 
desolate  city.     Ah  I  so  they  reign  in  the  Papal  statesl 

*  English  Teadera  most  be  awate  that  id  France,  aa  veil  aa  Im  Italj, 
marder  doea  uot  ueoeuaril;  and  ineiitabl;  import  npital  pHrfAmcnt. 
There  UB  oertain  exteuaatinB  drcnmiuuuKa  aamitteu.  la  Um  Sioaa 
Btat«9,  indeed,  ter^  seldom  is  the  common  asaaaBin  execat«d. 

't'  The  &te  of  thia  eflnerous  and  unfortanate  yoang  man  baa  exdted, 
and  indeed  (leseTres,  the  deepest  ooiouiseration.    He  was  a  menAaot,  wa 

anC  of  the  batCaLioD  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Geraldi,  one  af  the  Fope'l 
nephews,  and  waa  inljmatt)  with  Ercole  Mastai,  who  was  an  offioer  in  Iht 
same  battalion.    On  returning  from  the  war,  he  waa  ntiaad,  by  (be  esteon 

of  his  fellow-citiiens,  I  i  II Ii  iifml I  ill  ll tllniial  {11111  il     WIks 

the  fatal  acta  of  reTenge  abOTB  narrated  were  puifaUMud  at  SinigalU*, 
the  author  wrote  to  Simoncelli  from  B«me,  entnatina  him  to  Died 
his  influenca  10  repiess  tbeae  murders.  He  anairaiedin  a  tone  vfai^ 
lefi  no  donbt  that  he  entiiel;  condemned  them.  He  said  fa«  had  ben 
able  to  sasetheliveaof  soma,  and  would  redouble  bis  ej       ' 


ime^  which  he  abhorred  and  detested.  I  gare  tiie  letter  to 
et  this  some  man  has  been  shot  m  an  abettor  and  Bactanplioai 
joKiMOfthepiieatiJ 
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When  the  Jesuits  re-entered  Naploa  in  184!^  Uhi 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  tho  ^t^noraU  of 
the  arm^,  the  first  magistrates  of  tho  kingdom,  and 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  wont  to  \\i\y  thoir 
respects  to  those  very  humble  monlcK.  I'lio  adllri^t^ 
which  were  deUvered  on  tho  occasion  in  praintt  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  those  niossen^orH  of  <2od, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainte<i  insiitutioim. 
were,  from  their  hyperboUcal  stylo,  amusing  in  tlio 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  ihoni 
were  repeated  almost  literally  (plagiarism  scorns  to 
become  very  fashionable  now-a^days)  by  some  bishojM 
to  Lotus  Napoleon,  tho  saviour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  pearl  of  chastity  and  virtue — just 
as  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Home  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.     St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ.     The  superstition  and  bigotry  ol  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  exclusively   under   the  sway   of   the 
Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  h- 
point  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  iB 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  w 
to  the  execration  and  contempt  of  Europf 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  whi< 
nates  there,  the  Pope,   the  Jesuits,  and 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  i 
Christian  perfection,   and  the  kingdom  of 
Sicilies  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Bomaa 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  them,  have  to  pay  with  their 
Uberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policjr  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruifians,  under  the  name  of  poUce  or  govern- 

2i 
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ment,  leiie  upon  adl  persons  who  hare  had  the  misfor- 
tnne  to  dispieaae  them ;  th^  Tictims  are  thrown  into 
prtsoo,  and  are  accused  of  nna^narj  crimes;  while 
the  accusers,  changing  themselres  into  witnesses,  often 
into  jadges,  in  onJkr  to  make  good  the  charge,  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  four  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
the  case  of  Poerio  and  Dragonetti,  and  finaUy  pass 
a  sent^ice  <^  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  giye 
the  jHous  and  clement  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuit 
confessor  the  merit  of  haring  commuted  the  infam- 
ous sentence  into  a  horrid  and  perpetual  imprison* 
ment ;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniquities  they 
gire  the  name  of  a  state  trial  Such  is  the  Neapolitan 
gOTemment  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
But  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  in  breaking 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  prorince  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.  Among  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  had  been  fAYOured  with  a  compara- 
tiyely  just  and  tolerant  goTemment ;  and  this,  it  was 
openly  ascserteil.  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.  Xow,  whoever  has  followed  the 
mi\rou  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  poHcy 
ot  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence  of  AntoneUi  and  the  Jesuits.  From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.  The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  L,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.  Madonnas  became 
again  miraculous.  Feasts  and  processions  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  numerously  attended 
by  all  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  orovernment.  A  furious  war  was  declared  asrainst 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising:  with  the  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.  Books  and  newspapers  were 
interdicted,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  bring  the 
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enliffhtened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  literary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechisms. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  by  his 
own  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  aboye  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  church  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  otliers,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoflfensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Koman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landy  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equality  which 
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they  consider  as  a  disgrace  to  their  privileged  caste. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  the 
conscientious  one  more  than  others,  considers  him- 
self a  superior  being,  a  man  far  aboye  any  layman, 
even  though  he  were  a  kin^.  He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  childhood,  when  he  begins  to  dress  in  a  pecuUar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
universally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,  except, 
indeed,  in  Piedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  the  first  order  (ton- 
sura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  civil  authorities ; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  whoever  strikes  him,  incurs  de  facto  ex- 
communication. After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reality  behoves,  that  it  is  m  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Almighty  to  descend  firom 
heaven  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.  'Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  accordino:  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.  When  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  We 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  and  enlijrhtened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic  priests  are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Komish  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.  Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state;  and 
mmj  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condemned 
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fur  disparaging  it.  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign ;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.     The 

Eulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
atred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
saUy  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
;s  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
>ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
in  imscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
,he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
ire  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
s  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
o  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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a  covnpMBonate  word.  I  will  not  point  out  the  inhu- 
man  and  hypociitical  condact  of  the  so-called  Vicar  of 
Jesns  Christ,  who,  while  speaking  with  devont  emo- 
tion of  his  clemencT,  his  paternal  heart,  and  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Christian  religion,  ha»  not  granted  a  single 
pardon,  dried  a  single  tear,  shortened  for  a  single  day 
the  torments  to  which  he  has  condenmed  thousands  of 
his  subjects.  I  shall  only  give  an  account  of  the  whole- 
sale execution  which,  in  the  last  month,  took  place  at 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona,  and  which  has  filled  Italy  and 
Europe  with  horror  and  amazement.  As  the  Jesuits 
are  notoriously  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  are 
at  the  present  moment  the  recognised  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  Court  at  Rome,  this  short  narrative 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  considered  extraneous  to  our 
subject. 

Those  who,  in  times  of  calm  and  tranquillity,  judge 
of  events  that  occur  in  epochs  of  commotion  and  revo- 
lution, when  the  passions  of  men  are  excited  to  the 
highest  paroxysm,  and  the  voice  of  reason  imposes  a 
feebler  restraint  upon  their  actions,  leaving  them  little 
libertv  to  iiidtre  of  the  character  of  their  actions,  are 
apt  to  commit  serious  injustice ;  for  they  are  too  prone 
to  brand  as  criminal,  and  deserving  the  highest  repro- 
bation, deeds  which,  although  culpable  in  themselves, 
were  \^\.  committed  under  the  impulse  of  heroism  and 
devotedness.  We  do  not  intend  by  this  to  approve  or 
countenance  crime,  no  matter  under  what  pretext  it 
may  have  been  committed.  But  assuredly  there  are 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
which  might  render  it,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  less 
heinous  and  worthy  of  reprobation  ;  and  whoever 
would  form  a  just  judgment  in  such  cases,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  these  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  Pius  IX.'s  pontificate  are  re- 
markably characteristic  of  the  nobleness  and  genero- 
sity of  the  liberal  party.  Though  the  liberals  had 
been,  for  the  thirty  years  previous,  so  cruelly  and  mer- 
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cilessly  treated,  and  though  they  were  now  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  they  cannot  be  reproached 
with  having  oflFered  an  insult  to  their  late  oppressors, 
nor  with  a  single  act  of  revenge.  But  it  is,  unfortun- 
ately, true  that,  latterly,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  to 
Gaeta  for  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  civil  war,  when 
the  priests  were  plotting  against  the  republic,  calling 
in  strangers  to  their  aid,  and  menacing  us  with  foreign 
invasion,  many  political  assassinations  were  committed 
in  Ancona  and  Sinigallia.  This  cannot  be  denied  or 
palliated ;  only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  crimes 
were  confined  to  these  two  towns — the  latter  the 
Pope's  birthplace ;  and  both  places  being  the  residence 
of  his  family,  relations,  and  friends,  a  suspicion  na- 
turally arose  in  the  minds  of  many  that  these  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  misled  by  the  advice  of 
some  hidden  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  Pope,  whose 
endeavour  it  was  to  bring  matters  to  the  worst.  The 
suspicion  acquired  strength  from  the  circumstance,  that 
nobody  belonging  to  the  Mastai  family  was  injured. 
Although,  as  we  have  already  reported,  we  were  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  that  those  who,  during  the  late  com- 
motion in  Kome,  proposed  the  most  energetic  and 
revolutionary  measures,  were,  in  the  end,  fiscovered 
to  be  the  agents  or  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  neverthe- 
less we  would  not  Uke  to  affirm  that  the  political  mur- 
ders committed  at  Sinigallia  were  due  to  the  perfidious 
instigation  of  the  priests.  We  do  not  like  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  hellish  perfidy ;  yet  why  had 
Sinigallia  and  Ancona  the  sad  preference  of  seeing 
their  streets  stained  with  fraternal  blood  ?  Were  there 
not  exasperated  minds  also  in  other  places  ?  Had  no 
other  populations  of  the  state  good  grounds  for  calling 
to  a  strict  and  severe  account  the  agents  and  supporters 
of  the  past  tyrannical  government?  V\  hy,  we  repeat, 
was  the  sad  pre-eminence  in  guilt  assigned  to  the 
native  town  of  the  Pope  ? 

However  it  were^  after  the  Papal  restoration^  about 
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150  indhridnals  were  thrown  into  ^irifKm,  ftocnsed  of 
being  the  accomplices  or  the  abettors  of  these  crimes. 
Some  of  the  accnsed,  perhaps  the  gniUy,  were  nover 
taken,  having  fled  from  the  coniitry.  Aiboot  eighty 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  remainder 
to  death.*  Forty  of  the  nnfortnnales  have  thready 
been  executed,  and  the  rest  will  meet  the  €«me  fate 
when  the  Pope  shall  find  executioners  as  clement  and 
humane  as  himself ; — ^the  garrison  of  Anoona  having  to 
a  man  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  accomplices  of  the 
Papal  revenge. 

What  is  of  more  importance  than  all  this,  is  to  plaoe 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  and  civiKsed  Europe  the 
manner  in  which  political  trials  are  conducted  m  the 
Roman  states,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aware  gI  the 
justice,  charity,  and  humanity  which  characterise  the 
acts  of  him  who  blasphemously  calls  himself  a  god 
upon  earth,  the  representative  of  Christ. 

Whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure 
or  the  hatred  6f  his  Holiness,  his  ministers,  a  police- 
man, a  sbirro,  the  bishop,  the  curate,  a  monk,  or  any 
other  of  such  rabble,  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  biform  Papal  government,  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
helpless,  comfortless,  alone,  and  during  several  months 
hears  and  sees  nothing  else  than  the  grating  sound  of 
the  rusty  bolts,  and  the  inauspicious  face  of  his  guar- 
dian, who  comes  to  bring  his  miserable  pittance  of  food, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  victim  cannot  make  his  es- 
cape. After  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  but 
never  shorter  than  three  or  four  months,  according  to 
the  hatred  or  fear  the  prisoner  has  inspired,  or  the 
interest  possessed  by  his  friends  without,  he  is  brought 
before  a  cancelliere  o  giudice  processante,  a  sort 
of  scribe,  by  whom  he  is  interrogated.!     In  that  exa- 

*  Murray  is  of  this  number. 

t  When  nothing  can  be  invented  which  may  at  least  have  the  appear- 
ance of  criminality,  and  the  man  is  punished  merely  for  his  opinions,  he 
is  not  interrogated  at  all,  but  is  kept  a  prisoner  as  long  as  his  persecutors 
please,  and  released  after  five,  six,  or  more  years,  without  evtr  iukving 
been  interrogated,  or  even  seeing  the  face  of  a  judge. 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  poKce — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — isi  direcfked  to  elicit  from 
^he  victim  a  confession  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
acconrplices,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  h«ild  out 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  going  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himself?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  ticcusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancelKere  are  noted  down,  ndt  as  actually  given 
bjr  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  deKvered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  iBPMoner;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  u^&B  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Robbera  are  a  little  better  treated.  Tn  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evideoipe  a^nst  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  partf^— 4;he  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana  «ager  to  ^ew  their  devotion  to  the  sect. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  puUu^and  that  ih^ 
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Tvould  not  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  by  anybody. 

And  nevertheless,  it  was  upon  snch  testimony  that  the 
ti'ibunal  of  the  Consulta,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
suflFcr  the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  We  must 
further  observe  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacred,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  even  though  the 
crime  had  been  proved,  they  would  have  borne  in 
mind  the  time  and  the  motives  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annals  of  their  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 

Sinfgaliia,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  SimonceIli,t 
when,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
there  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  tlie 
Jesuits  £40,000  sterHng  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
desolate  city.     Ah !  so  tliey  reign  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  English  rca-.lers  must  be  aware  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
murder  does  not  necessarily  and  inevitivbly  import  capital  panisbmeDt. 
There  aie  certain  extenuating  circumstances  admitted.  In  the  Koman 
suites,  indeed,  very  seldom  is  the  common  assassin  executed. 

f  The  fate  of  this  generous  and  unfortunate  young  man  has  excited, 
ar.d  indeed  deserves,  tne  deepest  a^mmisemtion.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
iu  "4S  left  his  business  to  march  with  us  into  Lombardy ;  he  became  lieuten- 
ant of  the  l)attalion  commanded  bv  the  chevalier  Geraldi,  one  of  the  Pope's 
nephews,  and  was  intimate  with  Ercole  Mastai,  who  \\asan  officer  in  the 
Siune  battalion.  On  returning  from  the  war,  he  was  rai&ed,  by  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  rank  of  Culonel  in  the  national  guanl.  When 
the  fatiil  acts  of  revenge  above  narrated  were  perpetrated  at  Sinigallia, 
the  author  wrote  to  JSimoucelli  from  Rome,  entreating  him  to  use  all 
his  influence  to  repress  these  murders.  He  answered  in  a  t<me  which 
left  no  doubt  that  he  entirely  condemned  them.  He  said  he  had  been 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  some,  and  would  redouble  his  exertions  to  put 
a  stop  to  vjrimes,  which  he  abhoiTed  and  detested.  I  gave  the  letter  to 
>la2zini.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  shot  as  an  abettor  and  accomplice. 
Such  is  the  justice  of  the  priests  I 
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When  the  Jesuits  re-entered  Naples  m  1849,  the 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  the  generals  of 
the  army,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  those  very  humhle  monks.  The  addresses 
which  were  deUvered  on  the  occasion  in  praise  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  these  messengers  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  from  their  hyperbolical  style,  amusing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  literally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashionable  now-a-days)  hj  some  bishops 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  saviour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  pearl  of  chastity  and  virtue — -just 
as  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even.  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  superstition  and  bigotry  of  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  na  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  execration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  thero,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  poUce  or  govera- 
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1  far  Avaa  or  fixtr  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
tha  CBM  t£  P^tna  *ad  Pragwrtti.  and  fioallr  pass 
»  HMIiaea  «f  dcatlt  apoo  them,  in  order  to  gire 
tta  fiaaa  aad  oks^  Fenfinand  and  his  Jcsait 
toanav  &e  mmt  af  ^vii^  commuted  the  iafiia- 
mtB  antoaea  laAo  a  borrid  and  perpetaal  imprison- 
■eMt;  ami  toaU  thk  fumpiicatiiOD  of  iniqoities  thej 
pnlfceaaBe  of  a  state  traL  Such  is  the  Neapolitan 
garara^aat  aader  the  aoodoct  of  the  $ods  of  Lo^rola. 
Bat  Ac  BaSgaaat  afant  of  iIm  Jesuits,  in  hre^n^ 
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wide  lEffer^tee  that  exkts  b^ween  the  former  policy 
of  the  eoTemment  and  the  new  oite  introduced  af^ 
I^eopoU  II.  had  been  smne  time  at  Garta,  nader  the 
indnBDce  ot  Antondh  and  the  Jesuha.  From  that 
mom«tt  aD  tlun^  tjianged  in  Tuscany.  The  priests 
re-4cqDired  an  inflaeoce  which  th^  had  nenr  pos- 
s^sed  since  the  time  of  Leopold  L,  and  made  it  sub- 
serrieot  to  th«r  nnworthy  ends.    Uadomas  became 
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nope  or  fear  1 
e  goTonmeoL    A  forioas  war  was  declared  aeainst 


with  the  greatest  pwnp,  and  were  mnneroasly  attcmdt 
I  who  bad 


by  all  those  who  bad  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  goTonmeoL  A  forioas  war  was  declared  aeainst 
all  doctrines  but  those  hannooiang  with  the  strictest 
«ltra-Popish  priodples.  Books  and  newspuien  mn 
ialenlktodt  moA  no  ^orts  -wen  sguvi  to  Dring  dw 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  literary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechisms. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  hy  his 
own  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  church  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoflfensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-estabUshes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abohshed ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  pohce  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Koman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  reUgious  Uberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
land^  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equalily  which 
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^■7  DoaMer  a3  a  disgrace  to  their  pririlefred  caste. 
VoritMMibe  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  the 
■onwinntinw!^  one  more  than  others,  considers  him- 
nlf  ft  apvior  being,  a  man  far  above  any  layman, 
•nn  dwo^  ho  were  a  kins.  He  imbibes  this  idea 
froB  cUUnood,  when  he  begins  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
girb,  and  n  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.  Ac- 
**  [  to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
"j  respected  and  strictly  enforced,  except, 
I  Piedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
Bte  nrb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  tho  first  order  (toa- 
■rm^  he  k  no  more  subject  to  the  dvil  authorities ; 
ha  ■  Itenwforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
wort,  ■nd  whoever  strikes  him,  inoars  de  facto  ei- 
aoBmnniaation.  .^fte^  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
be  pratopdts  or  in  reality  believes,  that  it  is  m  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Almighty  to  descend  from 
Mftm  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
iedi  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into  bread  and  nine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.  Ag^n,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  hun  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowmg  everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  according  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  (act,  he  puts  himself  in  Qva 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  hinoself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.  When  we  consider 
all  this,  ne  do  not  wonder  tnat  the  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  We 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  and  enhghtened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entert^n  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  ^- 
cere  when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equahty.  Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  rehgion  of  the  state;  and 
many  are  uie  writers  who  bave  lately  been  condemned 
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fur  disparaging  it.  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
hatred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equaUty,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
3lerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — ^so  univer- 
sally is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
)ad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
3  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
Trance — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
►ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
n  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  tmae,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
on  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
re  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
1  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
iv  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
>  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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highest  eulogioiDS  on  the  nnprindpled  usurper.    This 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  worldly  spirit  of  die 
Popish  clergy,  and  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future.     For  our  own  part,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  consummating 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Popish  religion.     The  con- 
duct of  Pius  IX.  has  already  extinguished  in  Italy  the 
last  lingering  sentiments  of  respect  and  deyotion  to- 
wards the  Papal  religion.     The  Italians  had  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  Pius  would  reconcile  them  to  the  rehgion 
of  their  forefathers,  by  shewing  that  it  is  not  a  religion 
of  blood  and  persecution,  but  of  love  and  brotherhood, 
eminently  liberal  and  national.     They  had  hoped  that 
Popery,  to  which  Italy  owes  all  its  inisfortunes,  would 
now  change,  and  restore  to  it  part  of  its  former  glory. 
And  this  idea  prevented  them  from  renouncing  alto- 
gether religion  such  as  it  is  preached  to  them.     But 
now  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Popery,  now  that  no  one  can  reasonably  entertain  the 
least  hope  that  it  will  ever  change  from  what  it  has 
been — an    institution   founded    on    superstition,    ce- 
mented with  blood,  and  maintained  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner — now  that  the  last  testing  experiment  has 
shewn  to  all  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  against  free 
physical  force,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Popery  has 
been  irrevocably  doomed  in  Italy.     It  may  linger  yet 
a  while  by  the  aid  of  despotic  bayonets,    but  never 
again  will  the  Italians,  of  their  own  free  will,  repose 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Popes. 

In  precisely  a  similar  manner  are  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  now  giving  the  last  blow  to  the  Popish  rehgion 
in  France.  Let  the  present  transient  moment  of  de- 
lirium pass  over,  and  the  French  nation  will  reconsider 
the  servile  and  ignominious  part  played  by  the  clergy 
in  the  recent  immoral  saturnalia.  It  will  remember 
that  the  man  who  had  perjured  himself — who  had 
caused  thousands  of  citizens  to  be  butchered  because 
they  were  faithful  to  the  laws — who  had  been  a  trai- 
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tor  to  all  governments  from  his  youth — ^who  had  never 
kept  his  word — ^who  had  been  distinguished  for  immo- 
rality and  debauchery  even  among  the  unscrupulous 
lions  of  London  and  Paris — ^that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted by  the  surpliced  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  messenger  of  God,  the  restorer  of 
mxyrality  and  religion,  and  the  benefactor  of  humor 
nity.  Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  once  again  beUeve 
them,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heaven,  after 
they  have  lied  so  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  this  world?  But  till  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuits  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  have  daily  so  many  means 
of  ascertaining  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.  We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.  They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amount  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.  If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.  But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.  We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 
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150  indiyiduals  were  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of 
being  tho  accomplices  or  the  abettors  of  these  crimes. 
Some  of  the  accused,  perhaps  the  gnilty,  were  never 
taken,  having  fled  from  the  country.  About  eighty 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  Itfe,  the  remainder 
to  death.*  Forty  of  the  unfortunates  have  already 
been  executed,  and  the  rest  will  meet  the  some  fate 
when  the  Pope  shall  find  executioners  as  clement  and 
humane  as  himself ; — ^the  garrison  of  Anoona  having  to 
a  man  refused  to  be  any  longer  the  accomplioes  of  the 
Papal  revenge. 

What  is  of  more  importance  than  all  this,  is  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  and  civilised  Europe  the 
manner  in  which  political  trials  are  conducted  in  the 
Roman  states,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
justice,  charity,  and  humanity  which  characterise  the 
acts  of  him  who  blasphemously  calls  himself  a  god 
upon  earth,  the  representative  of  Christ. 

Whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure 
or  the  hatred  of  his  Holiness,  his  ministers,  a  poUoe- 
man,  a  sbirro,  the  bishop,  the  curate,  a  monk,  or  any 
other  of  such  rabble,  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  biform  Papal  government,  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
helpless,  comfortless,  alone,  and  during  several  months 
hears  and  sees  nothing  else  than  the  grating  sound  of 
the  rusty  bolts,  and  the  inauspicious  face  of  his  guar- 
dian, who  comes  to  bring  his  miserable  pittance  of  food, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  victim  cannot  make  his  es- 
cape. After  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  but 
never  shorter  than  three  or  four  months,  according  to 
the  hatred  or  fear  the  prisoner  has  inspired,  or  the 
interest  possessed  by  his  friends  without,  he  is  brought 
before  a  cancelliere  o  giudice  proces8ante,  a  sort 
of  scribe,  by  whom  he  is  interrogated.!     In  that  exa- 

*  Murray  is  of  this  number. 

t  When  nothing  can  be  invented  which  may  at  least  have  the  appear- 
ance of  criminality,  and  the  man  is  punished  merely  for  his  opinions,  he 
is  not  interrogated  at  all,  but  is  kept  a  prisoner  as  long  as  his  persecutors 
please,  and  released  after  five,  six,  or  more  years,  without  ew  Jiaving 
been  interrogated,  or  even  seeing  the  fece  of  a  judge. 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — is  directed  to  elicit  from 
'4;he  yictim  a  confesnon  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  £EiToiir,  and  recompence,  are  held  out 
to  him  as  an  indacement  to  dishonom*  or  perjure  him- 
self. These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  he  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  die  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  going  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  little  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himself?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancettiere  are  noted  down,  not  as  actually  given 
by  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  defivered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  prwonet;  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  is  ihe  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Robbers  are  a  little  better  treated.  Tn  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  considering,  we  have  to  add,  -that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evidoQpe  against  the  accused  belonged  to  the 
adverse  par^— 4he  party  of  the  Jesuits,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  ana  eager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  publi(^  and  that  they 
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iv-ould  not  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  by  anybody. 

And  nevertheless,  it  was  upon  such  testimony  that  the 
tribunal  of  the  ChnsuUa,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
suffer  the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  We  must 
further  observe  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacred,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  even  though  the 
crime  had  been  proved,  they  would  have  borne  in 
mind  the  time  and  the  motives  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  haye  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annals  of  their  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 

SinFgallia,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Simoncelli,t 
Avlien,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
there  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  the 
Je:>iiits  £40,000  sterUng  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
desolate  city.     Ah !  so  they  reign  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  English  rea-.lers  must  be  aware  thfit  in  France,  as  well  as  in  liily, 
nmrder  does  not  necessarily  and  inevitiibly  import  capital  panishmen't. 
Tucre  are  certain  extenuating  circumstances  admitted.  In  the  Koman 
suites,  indeed,  very  seldum  is  the  common  assassin  executed. 

f  The  fate  of  this  gener- us  and  unfortunate  young  man  has  excited, 
a-.d  indeed  deserves,  the  deepest  CL»mmiseration.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
in  "45  left  his  business  to  marcli  with  us  into  L  imkirdy ;  he  bevume  lieuten- 
ant of  the  battalion  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Geraldi,  one  of  the  Pope's 
ntphfws,  and  was  intimate  with  Ercole  Mastai,  who  uasan  officer  in  the 
same  battalion.  On  returning  from  the  war,  he  was  raised,  by  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  rank  of  C'lonel  in  the  national  guard.  When 
the  fat;\l  acts  of  revenge  above  narrated  were  perpetrated  at  Sinigallia, 
the  author  wrote  to  Simoucolli  from  Rome,  tntreiiting  him  to  u»e  all 
his  influence  to  repress  these  murders.  He  answeretl  in  a  tone  which 
left  no  doubt  that  he  er»tirely  condemned  them.  He  said  he  had  been 
able  to  s;4ve  the  lives  of  some,  and  would  redouble  his  exertions  to  put 
a  stop  to  crimes,  which  he  abhorred  and  detested.  I  gave  the  letter  to 
>I;i2ziui.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  shot  as  an  abettor  and  accomplice. 
Sucu  is  the  justice  of  the  priests  ! 
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When  the  Jesmts  re-entered  Naples  in  1849,  tbe 
Saperior  hdd  a  sort  of  leree,  wfa^i  the  genends  <^ 
the  aimy,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
all  the  OTil  and  militarj  authorities,  went  to  pay  tfa^ 
respects  to  those  rery  bumble  monks.  The  addresses 
wbidi  were  ddirered  on  the  oocaoon  in  praise  <^ 
tliese  men  of  Proyidenoe,  these  messengers  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  from  th^  hyperbolical  styl^  amusing  in  the 
extrCTie ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  literally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashionable  now-ardays)  by  some  bishops 
to  Louis  Ns^leon,  the  sayiour  of  society,  tbe  man 
of  Providence,  the  peari  of  chastity  and  virtue — just 
as  was  done  to  the  Withers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  tbe  name  of 
Christ  The  superstition  and  bigotry  of  that  part  of 
the  pemnsida  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesmts  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immcHrahty  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  6Kecration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  tho  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  as  tbe  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  them,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  police  or  goir 

2i 
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ment,  seize  upon  all  persons  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  them ;  their  yictims  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  are  accused  of  imaginary  crimes;  while 
the  accusers,  changing  themselves  into  witnesses,  often 
into  judges,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge,  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  four  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
the  case  of  Poerio  and  Dragonetti,  and  finally  pass 
a  sentence   of  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  gire 
the   pious  and   clement    Ferdinand  and   his   Jesuit 
confessor  the  merit  of  having  commuted  the  infaior- 
ous  sentence  into  a  horrid  and  perpetual  imprison* 
ment ;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniquities  they 
give  the  name  of  a  state  trial.     Such  is  the  iN^eapolitan 
government  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
But  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  in  breaking 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  province  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.   Among  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  had  been  favoured  with  a  compara- 
tively just  and  tolerant  government ;  and  this,  it  was 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.     Now,  whoever  has  followed  the 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence   of  Antonelli   and  the  Jesuits.     From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.     The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  I.,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.     Madonnas  became 
again  miraculous.     Feasts  and  processions  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  numerously  attended 
by  all  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  government.     A  furious  war  was  declared  against 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  the  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.     Books  and  newspapers  were 
interdicted,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  bring  the 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  hterary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechirans. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  hy  his 
own  confesdon  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdi  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  abolished ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Koman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy ,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  reUgious  Uberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citi;Eens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equality  ^ 
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they  consider  aa  a  disgrace  to  their  privileged  caste. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  the 
conscientious  one  more  than  others,  considers  him- 
self a  superior  being,  a  man  for  above  any  layman, 
area  though  he  were  a  Idn^.  He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  cliildhood,  when  he  begms  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
universally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,  except, 
indeed,  in  Piedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  the  first  order  (ton- 
Bura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  civil  authorities; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  whoever  strikes  iiira,  incurs  dejhcto  ex- 
commuaicatioa.  After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reality  believes,  that  it  is  \n  bis 
power  to  oblige  the  Almighty  to  descend  from 
heaven  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  tha 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.  Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shot 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  ho  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  according  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.  When  we  consider 
all  this,  ne  do  not  wonder  that  tlio  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  We 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  ard  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  tha 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  un-  | 
cere  when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Loc^  to  ' 
Piedmont;  there  the  Roraisli  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.  Their  religion  i» 
acknowledged  to  be  tlie  religion  of  the  state;  and 
man^  are. uie  writers  who  have  lateljrbe^n^ 
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r  dispanigin^  h.  Tbey  posBOE,  ako,  some  other  len 
nsider^le  pnril^ee  aver  the  otW  chiieiw  ;  uid  ya, 
ey  are  far  from  bmag  wtis&ed.  On  the  contniTT, 
ej  accose  tl>e  govenaairat  of  trmniT.  Tlie  bisliiipe 
■B  in  open  r^teJHoD  apaoat  ihe  aovflpo^ ;  pricHU- 
id  ciirat£8  oppose  the  lavE  cf  die  oavutrr.  Tlie 
ilpit,  the  oonfesBtHuL  are  msde  ntnariam  tb  tlimr 
itred  of  the  new  state  at  tfainfs ;  at>A  all  tlu  WauHF 
le  legislature  attempts,  hA  10  deprive  ihem  uf  hl-t 
ght,  or  Eobject  them  to  anr  inca|aiatT,  lia  to  ictrt- 
ice  eqoalitv,  and  to  sabjeci  ecdesaoia  td  aL  ktu 
I  the  commtHi  law.  The  nge  of  the  mesha^  at 
lis  sacrilegious  andacitr  on  the  part  u  the  pariia- 
ent,  in  seeking  to  asdmilate  them  to  other  men.  i* 
ich,  that  tbey  hare  laonched  a  Bolema  an  of  excimr- 
lOiucatJoa  against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  new>- 
!ipers  advocating  sach  infamODS  measures.  TbeJesoJts 
re  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  broacht 
iedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  bnnk  of  niin. 
'ortunately,  pubUc  opinion  declared  itself  5<j  'trembly, 
ad  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  mw\\\- 
ations  proved  abortiTe.  It  must  be  remark^'l  in  ^11 
lis,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  repriinrh  tiy 
erical  party  with  their  acts  or  w'jnis,  tlipy  ^Iway* 
igmatise  tbem  with  the  name  of  Jefliiitn — nn  nnivr- 
Mr  is  the  abhorred  name  conpied  with  ^ill  iliaf  i« 
td,  cunning,  and  crimiDal  E 

Appalling  and  onunona  of  incalcnlahli^  (•ninwifiiion ".■■■' 
the  inflnence  which  the  Jesuits  liave  i»c(iuif."l  n 
»nce — in  that  country  which  hao  pri'^r:>»'"l  lil  >« 
at  glory  aod  its  dignity  aa  a  nation,  nt  rh"  ■'">■*  >' 
unsci'upuiouit,  ni-'i'i'ili'?i^  lyrnm  ■    .•t»l.>:ii.i.  •■I,i.»    ,,r 
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bif;heBt  enlogmms  on  the  unprincipled  usurper.  This 
affords  us  auother  instance  of  the  worldly  spirit  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  and  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future.  For  our  own  part,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  consom mating 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Popish  religion.  The  con- 
duct of  Pius  IX.  has  already  extinguished  in  Italy  the 
last  lingering  sentiments  of  respect  and  devotion  to- 
wards the  Papal  religion.  The  Italians  had  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  Pius  would  reconcile  them  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  by  sliewing  that  it  is  not  a  religion 
of  blood  and  persecution,  but  of  love  and  brotherhood, 
eminently  liberal  and  national.  They  had  hoped  that 
Popery,  to  which  Italy  owes  all  ita  misfortunes,  would 
now  change,  and  restore  to  it  part  of  ita  former  glory. 
And  this  idea  prevented  them  from  renouncing  alto- 
gether religion  such  as  it  is  preached  to  them.  But 
now  that  no  douht  remains  as  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Popery,  now  that  no  one  can  reasonably  entertain  the 
least  hope  that  it  will  ever  change  from  what  it  has 
been- — an  institution  founded  on  superstition,  ce- 
mented with  blood,  and  njaintained  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner — now  that  the  last  testing  experiment  has 
ehewn  to  all  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  i^ainst  free 
physical  force,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Popery  has 
been  irrevocably  doomed  in  Italy.  It  may  linger  yet 
a  while  by  the  aid  of  despotic  bayonets,  but  Hever 
again  will  the  Italians,  of  their  own  free  will,  repose 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Popes. 

In  precisely  a  similar  manner  are  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  now  giving  the  last  blow  to  the  Popish  religion 
in  France.  Let  the  present  transient  moment  of  de- 
lirium pass  over,  and  the  French  nation  will  recon«der 
the  servile  and  ignominious  part  played  by  the  dergy 
in  the  recent  immoral  saturnalia.     It  will  remem^ 


that  the  man  who  had  perjured  himself — who  had 
caused  thousands  of  citizens  to  be  butchered  because 
they  were  faiUiful  to  the  laws—who  had  been  a  tnn 
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tor  to  all  governments  from  his  youth — ^who  had  never 
kept  his  word — who  had  been  distinguished  for  immo- 
rality and  debauchery  even  among  the  unscrupulous 
lions  of  London  and  Paris — ^that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted by  the  surphced  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  messenger  of  God,  the  restorer  of 
mxyrality  and  religion,  and  the  benefactor  of  humor- 
nity.  Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  once  again  believe 
them,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heaven,  after 
they  have  lied  so  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  this  world?  But  till  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuits  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  have  daily  so  many  means 
of  ascertaining  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.  We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.  They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amount  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.  If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.  But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.  We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 


150  inffiridinb  mete  tintnm  ttto 

lefaig  Ute  moomn^em  or  Ae  jh<limi>  of  tb«w 

j3ome  of  the  ftocosed,  pfefliiw  the  'gidt|f, 

tAen^  having  fled  frmn  the  ODmHn^    diMNil  <>^^ 

were  oondenmed  to  the  galleys  lor  lBe»  <lie  'wiahidoi' 

to  deaih.*    Forty^of  tM  nnfiDPrlaiiateB  hmrm  afeeady 

heen  execiited,  and  the  veot  ndB  tteet  Ae  «Rfee  fiAe 

ivhen  the  Pojpe  Bhall  'find  ^leostbaera  at  dl— iwH  and 

lumane  as  himself  ;--"41ie^aiTiwn-rf  AnDeaa  hwiay  4d 

a  man  refoMd  "to  be  anj  &nger  11m  aeoooiplioMioAhe 

Ftoal  revenee. 

Whait  18  cf  more  impoHanoetfian  alllUs^  iato  fdaoe 
Iwfore  the  eyee  ccf  oar  readers  and*oiTiiised  Bmopa  Ibe 
mamier  in  which  poKtical  trials  are  ooadaeledm  Ae 
Boman  states,  in  order  that  ^tmfmBjhewBwmte^tttbe 
jnstioey  eharify,  and  homanity  which 'Aanadteriae  the 
acts  dT  him  who  blaspheraooely  «alls  lumarif  ^a  ged 
iipon  earth,  the  reprosentatife  of  Chffist 

Whoever  has  the  HBrifortQiie  toucvrihe^iqpkaaaiii 
or  the  hatred  df  his  fiolineas,  his  nnnistera,  a  polios 
man,  a  sbirro,  the  bishop,  the  curate,  a  moijc,  or  any 
other  of  such  rabble,  which  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  biform  Papal  government,  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
helpless,  comfortless,  alone,  and  during  several  m<Mitbs 
bears  and  sees  nothing  else  than  the  grating  sound  4f 
the  rusty  bolts,  and  the  inauspicious  face  of  his  giiar- 
dian,  who  comes  to  bring  his  miserable  pittance -of  food, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  victim  cannot  make  his  es- 
cape. After  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  but 
never  shorter  than  three  or  four  months,  according  to 
the  hatred  or  fear  the  prisoner  has  inspired,  or  the 
interest  possessed  by  his  friends  withoiit»-he  is  brought 
before  a  cemcelHere  o  giudice  proee§9mnte,  a  sort 
of  scribe,  by  whom  he  is  interrogated.!    In  that  exa- 

*  Mnmy  is  oftliis  number. 

t  When  nothing  can  be  invented  whioh  may  at  least  haye  tlM  vppita- 
ance  of  criminality,  and  the  man  is  punished  merely  for  his  opinions,  he 
is  not  interro^ted  at  all,  but  is  kept  a  prisoner  as  long  as  his  peraeonton 
MM,  and  released  after  five,  six,  or  mom  years,  withoui  «fsr  iMTing 
oeea  interrogated,  or  eren  seeing  the  &ce  of  a  judge. 
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mination  all  the  care  of  the  man  of  police — ^we  can- 
not call  him  a  magistrate — is  dh'ected  to  elicit  from 
the  victim  a  confession  of  his  crime,  or  the  name  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  is  ^apposed  to  have  had  any.  Pro- 
mises of  liberty,  favour,  and  recompence,  are  held  out 
to  him  as  an  inducement  to  dishonour  or  perjure  hinb- 
self.  These  examinations  are  repeated  every  three  or 
four  months ;  and  when  at  last  the  man  of  the  law  has, 
after  some  years,  obtained  what  be  wished,  or  despairs 
of  obtaining  it,  the  process  is  announced  to  be  closed, 
and  the  judgment  is  gomg  to  be  delivered.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  accused  may  confer  with  a  legal  adviser, 
generally  assigned  to  him,  ex  officio,  by  the  tribunal ;  and 
some  Httle  space  of  time  is  granted  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.  But  how  can  he  defend  himself?  He 
knows  neither  the  names  of  his  accusers  nor  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  made  the  accusation  good.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  confront  and  cross-examine  them.  Even 
his  answers  to  the  different  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  cancelHere  are  noted  down,  ndt  as  actually  given 
by  him,  but  as  it  was  desired  that  they  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  a  criminal,  the 
only  result  which  the  judges  wish  to  obtain.  When 
the  advocate  has  delivered  his  defence,  the  secret  tri- 
bunal pass  judgment  without  even  seeing  the  face  of 
the  maoneti  and  this  judgment  is  without  appeal. 
Such  n^dkB  general  practice  observed  in  political  trials. 
Robbers  are  a  Httle  better  treated.  In  the  peculiar 
case  which  we  are  con^dering,  we  have  to  add,  that,  as 
far  as  has  transpired,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  give  evideope  against  the  accused  1)elonged  to  the 
adverse  par^— the  party  of  the  Jesuits,  tlursting  for 
revenge,  ana  ^ager  to  shew  their  devotion  to  the  sect 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  those  witnesses  were 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  charges  they  brought 
against  the  accused,  being  assured,  as  they  were,  that 
their  names  would  never  be  made  puUM^and  that  th^ 
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would  not  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  nor  be 
cross-examined  by  anybody. 

And  nevertheless,  it  was  upon  such  testimony  that  the 
tribunal  of  the  Consulta,  composed  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  condemned  sixty  unfortunate  young  men  to 
suffer  the  last  punishment  of  the  law.  We  must 
further  observe  that,  had  those  men  who  composed 
the  tribunal,  which  they  call  Sacbed,  been  judges, 
and  not  persecutors,  had  they  had  any  sentiment  of 
humanity  in  passing  the  sentence,  even  though  the 
crime  had  been  proved,  they  would  have  borne  in 
mind  the  time  and  the  motives  which  led  the  culprits 
to  commit  the  murder,  and  would  not  have  added 
another  red  page  to  the  annals  of  their  Church,  already 
overcharged  with  innocent  blood.* 

Sinlgallia,  in  which  the  executions  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  horror  in- 
spired by  such  a  bloody  tragedy,  and  had  not  dried 
its  tears  for  the  cruel  fate  of  its  butchered  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Simoncelli,t 
when,  to  complete  its  miseries  and  insult  its  grief, 
there  appeared  a  Papal  ordinance,  granting  to  the 
Jesuits  £40,000  sterHng  to  erect  a  college  in  the 
desolate  city.     Ah !  so  they  reign  in  the  Papal  states ! 

*  English  readers  must  be  aware  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
murder  does  not  necessarily  and  inevitably  import  capital  panishment. 
Tliere  are  certain  extenuating  circumstances  admitted.  In  the  Koman 
states,  indeed,  very  seldom  is  the  common  assassin  executed. 

+  The  fate  of  this  generous  and  unfortunate  young  man  has  excited, 
and  indeed  deserves,  the  deepest  commiseration.  He  was  a  merchant,  and 
in  '48  left  liis  business  to  marcli  with  us  into  Lombardy ;  he  became  lieuten- 
ant of  the  battalion  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Geraldi,  one  of  the  Pope's 
nephews,  and  was  intimate  with  Ercole  Mastai,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
same  battalion.  On  returning  from  the  war,  he  was  raised,  by  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  national  guard.  When 
the  fatal  acts  of  revenge  above  narrated  were  perpetrated  at  Sinigallia, 
the  author  wrote  to  Simoncelli  from  Rome,  entreating  him  to  use  al) 
his  influence  to  repress  these  murders.  He  answered  in  a  tone  which 
left  no  doubt  that  he  entirely  condemned  them.  He  said  he  had  been 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  some,  imd  would  redouble  his  exertions  to  put 
a  stop  to  crimes,  which  he  abhorred  and  detested.  I  gave  the  letter  to 
>lazzini.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  shot  as  an  abettor  and  accomplice. 
Such  is  the  justice  of  the  priests  ! 
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When  the  Jesuits  re-entered  Naples  in  1849,  the 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  the  generals  of 
the  arm^,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  those  very  humble  monks.  The  addresses 
which  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  in  praise  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  these  messengers  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  from  their  hyperbohcal  style,  amusing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  literally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashionable  now-ardays)  by  some  bishops 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  the  saviour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  pearl  of  chastity  and  virtue — just 
as  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  superstition  and  bigotry  rf  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immorahty  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  €Kecration  and  contempt  of  Europe ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  NeapoKtans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  them,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
NeapoUtan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  poUce  or  gove^' 
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ment,  seize  upon  all  persons  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  them ;  their  yictims  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  are  accused  of  imaginary  crimes;  while 
the  accusers,  changing  themselves  into  witnesses,  often 
into  judges,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge,  keep 
them  chained  for  three  or  four  years  in  Ischia,  as  in 
the  case  of  Poerio  and  Dragonetti,  and  finally  pass 
a  sentence  of  death  upon  them,  in  order  to  give 
the  pious  and  clement  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuit 
confessor  the  merit  of  having  commuted  the  infamr 
ous  sentence  into  a  horrid  and  perpetual  imprison^ 
meut ;  and  to  all  this  complication  of  iniquities  they 
give  the  name  of  a  state  trial.  Such  is  the  Neapolitan 
government  imder  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
But  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  in  breaking 
forth  from  Naples  and  Rome,  has  lately  made  an  in- 
road into  a  province  which,  till  then,  had  been  spared 
its  pernicious  influence.  Among  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  had  been  favoured  with  a  compara- 
tively just  and  tolerant  government ;  and  this,  it  was 
openly  asserted,  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  country.  Now,  whoever  has  followed  the 
march  of  events  there,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  former  policy 
of  the  government  and  the  new  one  introduced  after 
Leopold  II.  had  been  some  time  at  Gaeta,  under  the 
influence  of  Antonelli  and  the  Jesuits.  From  that 
moment  all  things  changed  in  Tuscany.  The  priests 
re-acquired  an  influence  which  they  had  never  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  Leopold  I.,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  their  unworthy  ends.  Madonnas  became 
again  miraculous.  Feasts  and  processions  were  got  up 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  were  numerously  attended 
by  all  those  who  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  government.  A  furious  war  was  declared  against 
all  doctrines  but  those  harmonising  with  the  strictest 
ultra-Popish  principles.  Books  and  newspapers  were 
interdicted,  *    '  "^^  efforts  were  spared  to  bring  the 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  literary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechisms. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  by  his 
own  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
don  to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdi  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  the  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  aboUshed  ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Roman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  reUgious  Uberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
landi  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equality  which 
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they  consider  as  a  (Usgrace  to  their  priyileged  caste. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  the 
conscientious  one  more  than  others,  considers  him- 
self a  superior  being,  a  man  far  above  any  layman, 
even  though  he  were  a  king.  He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  childhood,  when  he  begins  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
universally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,  except, 
indeed,  in  Piedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  the  first  order  (ton- 
sura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  civil  authorities ; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  whoever  strikes  him,  incurs  de  facto  ex- 
communication. After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reality  beUeves,  that  it  is  m  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Almighty  to  descend  from 
heaven  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into  bread  and  wine,  and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.  Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,  accordino;  as  he  absolves  from  sin  or 
refuses  absolution.  In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.  AVhen  we  consider 
all  this,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure  equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.  We 
are  rather  astonished  that  serious  and  enlitjhtened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.  Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood  enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.  Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and 
mmy^  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condemned 
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for  disparaging  it  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
hatred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equahty,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
sally is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
is  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
past  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
in  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
;ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
ire  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
s  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
;o  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 
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liigheBt  euIogiuniB  on  the  unprincipled  nsurper.  This 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  worldly  spirit  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  and  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future.  For  our  own  part,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
recogniso  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  consummating 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Popish  religion.  The  con- 
duct of  Pius  IX.  has  already  extingubhed  in  Italy  the 
last  lingering  sentiments  of  respect  and  devotion  to- 
wards flie  Papal  religion.  The  Italians  had  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  Pius  would  reconcile  them  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  by  shewing  that  it  is  not  a  religion 
of  blood  and  persecution,  but  of  love  and  brotiierhood, 
eminently  liberal  and  national.  They  had  hoped  that 
Popery,  to  which  Italy  owes  all  its  misfortunes,  would 
now  change,  and  restore  to  it  part  of  its  former  glory. 
And  this  idea  prevented  them  from  renouncing  alto- 
gether religion  such  as  it  is  preached  to  them.  But 
now  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Popery,  now  that  no  oae  can  i-easonably  entertain  the 
least  hope  tlutt  it  will  ever  change  from  what  it  has 
been— an  institution  founded  on  superstition,  ce- 
mented with  blood,  and  maintained  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner — now  that  the  last  testing  experiment  has 
shewn  to  all  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  against  free 
physical  force,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Popery  baa 
been  irrevocably  doomed  in  Italy.  It  may  linger  yet 
a  while  by  the  aid  of  despotic  bayonets,  but  never 
again  will  the  Italians,  of  tneir  own  free  will,  repose 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Popes, 

In  precisely  a  similar  manner  are  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  now  giving  the  last  blow  to  the  Popish  religion 
in  France.  Let  me  present  transient  moment  of  de- 
lirium pass  over,  and  the  French  nation  will  reconuder 
the  servile  and  ignominious  part  played  bjy  the  clergy 
in  the  recent  immoral  saturnalia.  It  will  remember  ' 
that  the  man  who  had  perjured  himself — who  had 
caused  thousands  of  citizens  to  be  butchered  becaoae 
they  vere  faithful  to  the  lawa — who  had  been  a  tr»- 
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tor  to  all  gavenimeiitB  from  hie  yondi — wbo  had  never 
kept  his  word — who  had  been  mstingiiished  for  immo- 
ralitj  and  debaachery  even  among  the  nnscmpulous 
Kong  of  London  and  Paris — that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted hj  the  Borplioed  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  PravidLayoe^  the  messenger  of  Qxtd,  the  restorer  of 
maraUty  wndL  religion^  cund  the  benefdctor  qfhumor- 
fitly.  Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  onoe  again  believe 
th^n,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heaven,  after 
they  have  lied  bo  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  this  world  f  Bat  till  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  have  had  oocaaon  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuite  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  have  daOy  so  many  means 
of  ascertsuning  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.  We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.  They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amount  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.  If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.  But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.  We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  labours ;  but,  before 
parting  with  our  readers,  we  would  briefly  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  points  in  our  History. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  perusal  of  our  narrative,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be,  will  convince  even  an  indifferently 
attentive  reader  that  Loyola  had  but  one  end  in  view 
— one  fixed  idea — namfily^  ^o  establish  an  order  which 

should  ^^TYiiinooT*  riYfX  finPilfftY  :     q"^    T^^^    ^'^    ounnofccr^ 


liave  been  arrested  by  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  obtaining  this  end.  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  rule,  to  which  the  Jesuits  have 
adhered  with  undeviating  constancy,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  they  have  no  principle  whatever.  The 
dogmas  of  their  creed,  the  precepts  of  their  moral  code, 
their  political  principles,  all  these  they  have  changed  or 
modified  according  to  places  and  circumstances.  They 
have  been  against  or  in  favour  of  the  Roman  See,  ac- 
cording as  it  served  or  injured  the  interests  of  the 
order.  They  have  proclaimed  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  unfortunate  persons  to  the  scaffold,  for 
resisting  the  tyrannical  power  of  absolute  monarchs. 
To  accomphsh  their  ends,  they  have  all  along  thought 
that  money  would  be  the  most  efficient  instrument ; 
hence  their  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  to  accumulate 
which,  they  violated  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  The 
riches  got  by  illicit  means  have  been  ever  expended 
for  still  more  culpable  purposes.  A  Jesuit  does  not 
desire  or  spend  money  for  his  own  personal  self;  he 
is  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  parsimonious  in  expenditure 
as  far  as  regards  mere  comforts ;  but  he  is  no  miser. 
He  does  not  hide  his  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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earth,  bat  spends  them  trwiy  to  iocreaae  the  inflaeiv'e  i 
and  power  of  his  order.  The  secret  agent  of  the 
Society  is  h&iid«}ii>e);  reirarded ;  the  spy  liberally 
paid.  Ministers  of  dtffereat  soTereigos  are  boagbt 
oT«r  by  pnooelv  Ur^esses  ;  and  even  the  raling 
beaatiee  of  eoorts  are  bribed  to  serre  the  order  yn& 
costly  and  suitable  presents 

T  be  fathers  were  also  per^oaded,  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
susceptible  minds  of  the  yonn^,  and  tbey  left  nothing 
ootned  by  which  ibis  mieht  be  effected.  Other 
sdiemeG — tbe  conrer^on  of  heretics,  the  missions,  &e 
ODtward  eierdse  of  many  of  the  Christian  virtues — 
w«re  all  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  ss^me  identical 
end — the  aggrandisement  of  the  order. 

Two  other  principal  facta  are  deserving  of  attention. 
pTw  first  is,  tli.it,  from  tJie  beginning,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  was  everywhere  opposed,  and 
Id  all  places  where  it  was  finjjly  admitted,  it  whs 
subsequently,  at  different  epochs,  persecuted,  and 
convicted  of  iniquitous  and  abominable  crimes.  Tha 
second  fact  is,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  it 
may  at  times  have  disregarded  its  rules  of  internal 
policy,  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  general  primi- 
tive character;  namely,  its  relentless  domineering 
spirit,  and  the  abnegation  of  every  personal  feeling 
_iu  favour  of  tlie  comuiiinity.  The  Jesuits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  uulike  all  other  religious  fraternities,  which 
have  invariably  undergone  so  many  modifications,  are 
exactly  tha  same  as  they  were  in  Loyola's  lifetime. 
Founcfed  by  that  bold,  despotic,  and  ambitious  man, 
it  seems  as  if  his  spirit  bad  transmitted  itself  into  the 
whole  Society,  and  presided  over  all  its  acts.  The 
Company,  so  to  sp^ik,  has  perpetuated  the  life  of 
Loyola.  If  we  would  personify  the  order,  we  might 
represent  it,  after  his  likeness,  as  an  apparently  humble 
and  sainted  man,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contemplatio& 
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of  ieayenlT  thincs.  vhile  in  rfialin*  rovnlving  in  )iiv 
capacious  and  daring  mind  proionts  of  uTiboniKiorl  »in»- 
bition.  There  is  no  Tvcori  in  histfii-i-  of  atj  fljssnriHtinn 
whose  organisation  has  stoc^d  for  thrc*r  InindiTil  yt'fk]^ 
unchanged  and  unaltered  by  all  ibo  assaults  o1  nrifTi 
and  time,  and  which  has  exoroi^nl  snoh  an  immrn«r 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

This  perseverance  of  the  order  in  if»  prinoiplo«  «nd 
policy  is  comparable  to  notliing  oxrrpt  (Ih»  iM»rn»Hp»MuU 
ing  constancy  of  the  world  in  thfj  ri|iiiiiiin  \\\\wh  if 
formed  of  the  Socictv  at  its  cfunmcuf't'iiiru^ ,  «nd  irbii'b 
it  still  retains.      "  The  momftnt,"  says  fiu  nntbfir  **V 
the  beginning  of  thft  ^o.vf.uu^r'jith  f-f-utury,  "n  fcfiiMif 
crime   is   committed,   the    pnMir*.  vw^.   «f.   orKo   nnd 
unanimously  ;v.cu.sas  the  .fesiiit:*  nf  h^inof  '\t<  pf^rppf ?■»»*' 
tors."     And  the  ?wnie  spnrilnpnt^*  with  rpv^rrl  fo  ffinrn 
prevail  to  this  day.     In  tornvM*  riinf^«»,  ind^M.   fh»f. 
opinion  w;w  so  stroncjiy  :\n(\  nnivoTNally  rnor^ivod.  tint 
our  forefathers.  less  s#*riffinloiia  rhfiii    \yo.  nrr^  In  tl»'» 
administration  of  iusti^^e.   .it  rl»f  -irnnlo  .innoMn«^»^iii'''Tif    , 
of  a  misdeed.  l»rnno:ht  the  .Ucnit  itr-f/rro  rbo  n'.bnivil.    ' 
and  sometimes  uniiT^tU-  .^nndpninef!   imto  '"'»»■  .'iMnosj  i%f  / 
which  he  was  'j:nilrle«.       |)o.  *^h»^n.    }\^  .Ir.iniu.   fi'-Mn 
the  habit  '>f  ^*r^mnHt^i^rJ  rriiM*»«:.    >♦^•^^  "D  ♦If^'i?*  'oMn**"*- 
nances  the  indi<*ati«in«i  .,V  m    .-vitiH"-*'  .»t»<1  ■^v*■l^^'d  '1'»«- 
po.'^ition.  as  is  'omin/tnlv  the  in*io   nrPi    Mtfi^i'""  !»y  ;»»■■'- 
cession  if      Op  -io  r!»pv.   i.i'   '.iihlj*'  .{ml    ..lu^i     ni-d»»- 
meanonrs.  irive  the  Moplil  ri  ri'/ht  •.>t'.»vTii  t^w   ntlz/T-'fi'* 
of  them  y     IJv  !jo  inenn<«.     U*.^  l-avi^  ■,lv..rii|»-  -.ni.!     h^ 
rcverise.     Thev  .inponr.   nn  fi'o  (•nn*^»''^»'T.  '«»  .ondHft 
themselves  as  the  most  innor^ent,  iii'"'^^  ^M.*Vi.T,<ixi-    nwl 

holy  of  men  :    :jikI,  indnnr!.  uh'o^jc  n-i^o  l.ri-a  'or-Ti  ..r..i,.T,t 

at  ihe  r.'^ppr^sentMtion  of'  Tn-^iitf.v  h'^  -v-'t!'!  '•''•^  ,.-,i:Tl^- 
rec/><^nHe  the  .;,KM7f  t^mn  tlio  i;P'li'==^'ii>'"'^^y  ■''''•''"^ 
man.'  Hmrovr.r  wo  T'.uld  !i«>t  V.*^  -j  i!li1j«'vnl  ■!«  t"  ':\^' 
that  all  the  .To.,7Jt.  ^,-0  Vruivos.  '  »nr  !.»!iM-T.t.H.I  Ir'-nd 
Gioberti.  whon  Fafhr.-  ]\^U\co  -li'l  *"  ■•'>'^^-;  -^V?  ■■*''^' 
tlien,  all  assasrin.  nnd  voLI.-r^r'  :in^-"V.-A.  -  v»v   ^x^ 
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means.  Individually,  I  consider  you  very  honest 
fellows,  and  had  I  treasure,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
intrust  it  to  your  keeping."      We  would  not  perhaps 

So  qnite  so  far ;  but  we  will  freely  admit  that  the 
esuit  may  be  individually  honest,  nnlesa  the  interest 
of  his  order  ohligea  him  to  be  otherwise.  For  there 
are  no  considerations  of  religion,  honesty,  or  virtue, 
which  he  does  not  feel  himseli  bonnd  peremptorily  and 
at  all  times  to  sacrifice  to  this  one  supreme  considerar 
tfon.  "  The  end  sanctifiea  the  means,"  is  his  favourite 
maxim  ;  and  as  his  only  end,  as  we  have  shewn,  is  the 
order,  at  its  bidding  the  Jesuit  is  ready  to  commit 
any  crime  whatsoever. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Iiistory  of  a  Society  dreaded  and 
relied  upon,  worshipped  and  abhorred,  which  has  pro- 
duced little  good,  and  infinite  mischief,  and  which, 
having  been  hurled  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
splendour  and  glory,  attempts  now,  with  renewed 
vigour  and  unceasing  activity,  to  regain  the  summit  of 
its  ancient  pre-eminence.  An  appalling  prospect,  fore- 
boding no  good  to  the  welfare  of  nia.iiklni1 !  One 
cheering  idea,  however,  stili  remains  to  dissipate  the 
evil  apprehension.  The  Jesuits,  now  more  decidedly 
than  ever,  have  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of 
despotism,  fanaticism,  andignorance;  and  the  day  on 
which  the  tottering  thrones  of  tyranny  shall  crumble 
under  the  mighty  and  resistless  arm  of  progressive 
civilisation,  they  will  bury  deep  and  for  ever  under 
their  ruins  all  traces  of  the  influence  once  possessed  by 
this  most  formidable  and  pernicious  Society. 
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highest  eulogioiDB  on  the  unprincipled  naurper.  This 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  worldly  spirit  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  and  may  be  a  salutary  lesson  for  the 
future.  For  our  own  part,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  consummating 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Popish  rehg^on.  The  con- 
duct of  Pius  IX.  has  already  extinguished  in  Italy  the 
last  lingering  sentiments  of  respect  and  devotion  to- 
wards the  Papal  religion.  The  Italians  had  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  Pius  would  reconcile  them  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  hy  shewing  that  it  is  not  a  religion 
of  blood  and  persecudon,  but  of  love  and  brotherhood, 
eminently  liberal  and  national.  They  had  hoped  that 
Popery,  to  which  Italy  owes  all  its  misfortunes,  would 
nOw  change,  and  restore  to  it  part  of  its  former  glory. 
And  this  idea  prevented  them  from  renouncing  alto- 
gether religion  such  as  it  is  preached  to  them.  But 
now  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Popery,  now  that  no  one  can  I'eaaonably  entertain  the 
least  hope  that  it  will  ever  change  from  what  it  has 
been — an  iastitution  founded  on  superstition,  ce- 
mented ivitli  blood,  and  maintained  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner — now  that  the  last  testing  experiment  has 
shewn  to  all  the  world  its  utter  helplessness  against  free 
physical  force,  it  may  be  trnly  said  that  Popery  has 
been  irrevocably  doomed  in  Italy.  It  may  linger  yet 
a  while  by  the  aid  of  despotic  bayonets,  but  never 
agmn  wilt  the  Italians,  of  their  own  free  will,  repose 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  Popes, 

In  precisely  a  similar  manner  are  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  now  giving  the  last  blow  to  the  Popish  reUgion 
in  France.  Let  the  present  transient  moment  of  de- 
lirium pass  over,  and  the  French  nation  will  reconuder 
the  servile  and  ignominious  part  played  by  the  clergy 
in  the  recent  immoral  saturnalia.  It  will  remem^  ^ 
that  the  man  who  had  perjured  himself — who  bad 
caused  thousands  of  citizens  to  be  butchered  becauie 
they  were  {aitbM  to  the  laws — ^who  had  been  a  tm- 
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tor  to  all  governments  from  his  youth — ^who  had  never 
kept  his  word — ^who  had  been  distinguished  for  immo- 
rality and  debauchery  even  among  the  unscrupulous 
lions  of  London  and  Paris — that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted by  the  surpliced  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  messenger  of  Qod,  the  restorer  of 
mjorality  and  religion,  and  the  benefactor  of  humor- 
nity.  Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  once  again  believe 
them,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heaven,  after 
they  have  lied  so  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  this  world?  But  till  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuits  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  have  daily  so  many  means 
of  ascertaining  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.  We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.  They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amount  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.  If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.  But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.  We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  labours ;  but,  before 
parting  with  our  readers,  we  would  briefly  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  points  in  our  History. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  perusal  of  our  narrative,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be,  will  convince  even  an  indifferently 
attentive  reader  that  Loyola  had  but  one  end  in  view 
— one  fixed  idea — nafnely^  ^o  establish  an  order  which 
should  ^/^'TiitinoT*  /%Yfir  RfiflmT  :  °"^  T^^^  ^^°  annnnfcQ/^fia  ■> 


have  teen  arrested  by  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  obtaining  this  end.  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  rule,  to  which  the  Jesuits  have 
adhered  with  imdeviating  constancy,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  they  have  no  principle  whatever.  The 
dogmas  of  their  creed,  the  precepts  of  their  moral  code, 
their  political  principles,  all  these  they  have  changed  or 
modified  according  to  places  and  circumstances.  They 
have  been  against  or  in  favour  of  the  Roman  See,  ac- 
cording as  it  served  or  injured  the  interests  of  the 
order.  They  have  proclaimed  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  unfortunate  persons  to  the  scaffold,  for 
resisting  the  tyrannical  power  of  absolute  monarchs. 
To  accomplish  their  ends,  they  have  all  along  thought 
that  money  would  be  the  most  efficient  instrument ; 
hence  their  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  to  accumulate 
which,  they  violated  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  The 
riches  got  by  illicit  means  have  been  ever  expended 
for  still  more  culpable  purposes.  A  Jesuit  does  not 
desire  or  spend  money  for  his  own  personal  self;  he 
is  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  parsimonious  in  expenditure 
as  far  as  regards  mere  comforts ;  but  he  is  no  miser. 
He  does  not  hide  his  treasures  in  the  bo^"'~  -^^  the 


earth,  but  ependB  them  freely  to  increase  the  influence 
and  power  of  his  order.  The  secret  agont  of  the 
Society  is  handsomely  rewarded ;  the  spy  liberally 
paid.  Ministers  of  different  Bovereigns  are  bought 
over  by  princely  largessea  ;  and  even  the  ruhng 
beauties  of  courts  are  bribed  to  serve  the  order  witt 
costly  and  suitable  presents. 

The  fathers  were  also  persuaded,  from  the  be^nning, 
that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  order  to  inainuato  themselves  into  the 
susceptible  minds  of  the  young,  and  they  left  nothing 
untried  by  which  this  might  be  effected.  Other 
schemes — the  conversion  of  heretics,  the  missions,  the 
outward  exercise  of  many  of  the  Christian  virtues — 
were  all  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  identical 
end — the  aggrandisement  of  the  order. 

Two  other  principal  facts  are  deserving  of  attention. 
JThe  first  is,  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  establish- 
inent  of  the  Society  was  everywhere  opposed,  and 
An  all  phicea  where  it  was  finally  admitted,  it  was 
subsequently,  at  different  epochs,  persecuted,  and 
convicted  of  iniquitous  and  abominable  crimes.  The 
second  fact  is,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  it 
may  at  times  have  disregarded  its  rules  of  interna! 
policy,  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  general  primi- 
tive character;  namely,  its  relentless  domineering 
spirit,  and  the  abnegation  of  every  personal  feeling 
m  favour  of  the  community.  The  Jesuits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  unlike  all  other  religious  fraternities,  which 
have  invariably  undergone  so  many  modifications,  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  Loyola's  lifetime. 
Founded  by  that  bold,  despotic,  and  ambitious  man, 
it  seems  as  if  his  spirit  had  transmitted  itself  into  the 
whole  Society,  and  presided  over  all  ita  acts.  The 
Company,  so  to  speak,  has  perpetuated  the  life  of 
Loyola.  If  we  would  personify  the  order,  we  might 
represent  it,  after  his  likeness,  as  an  apparently  humole 
and  sainted  man,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  cootemplaUon 
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of  heayenly  thin^,  while  in  reafity  rerolTing  in 
capacious  and  danng  mind  prqecte  of  onbonnded  am- 
bition. There  is  no  record  in  history  of  an  association 
whose  organisation  has  stood  for  three  hundred  Tears 
unchanged  and  unaltered  hj  all  the  assaults  ni  men 
and  time,  and  which  has  exercised  sudi  an  inmoense 
influence  oyer  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

This  perseyerance  of  the  order  in  its  principles  and 
policy  is  comparable  to  nothing  except  the  correspond- 
ing constancy  of  the  world  in  the  opinion  which  it 
formed  of  the  Society  at  its  commencement,  and  which 
it  still  retains.      **  The  moment,"  says  an  author  of\ 
the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  ^  a  great  j 
crime  is  committed,  the   public  Toice  at  once  and  J 
unanimously  accuses  the  Jesuits  of  being  its  perpetra^ 
tors."    And  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  them 
prevail  to  this  day.     In  former  times,  indeed,  that 
opinion  was  so  strongly  and  universally  received,  that 
our  forefathers,  less  scrupulous  than   we  are  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  at  the  simple  announcement    j 
of  a  misdeed,  brought  the  Jesuit  before  the  tribunal,  / 
and  sometimes  unjustly  condemned  him  for  crimes  of/ 
which  he  was  guiltless.      Do,  then,  the  Jesuits,  from 
the  habit  of  committing  crimes,  bear  on  their  counte- 
nances the  indications  of  a  criminal  and  wicked  duk 
position,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  ruffians  by  pro- 
cession?     Or  do  they,  by  public  and  o(>en  misde- 
meanours, give  the  world  a  right  to  form  this  judgment 
of  them  ?     By  no  means.    A\  e  have  already  said  the 
reverse.     They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  conduct 
flifyiiflf}lYAgj^^ti^  m/^gf  inn/v*onf   uQQgt  inoffensivc,  and 

hely.ofjnen ;  and,  indeed,  unless  one  has  been  present 
at  the  representation  of  Tartuffe,  he  would  not  easily 
recognise  the  Jesuit  from  the  undisguisedly  honest 
man.  However,  we  would  not  be  so  illiberal  as  to  say 
that  all  the  Jesuits  are  knaves.  Our  lamented  friend 
Gioberti,  when  Father  Pellico  said  to  him,  "  Are  we, 
tlien,  all  assassins  and  robbers?"  answered,  "  \i^  xsa 
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means.  Individually,  I  consider  you  verj^  honest 
fellowa,  and  liad  I  treasure,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
intrust  it  to  your  keeping."      We  would  not  perliaps 

fo  quite  so  far ;  but  we  will  freely  admit  that  tlie 
esuit  may  be  individually  honest,  unless  the  interest 
of  his  order  obliges  him  to  be  otherwise.  For  there 
are  no  considerations  of  religion,  honesty,  or  virtue, 
which  ho  does  not  feel  himself  bound  peremptorily  and 
at  all  times  to  sacrifice  to  this  one  supreme  considera- 
tion. "  The  end  sanclifiea  the  means,"  ia  his  favourite 
maxim ;  and  as  his  only  end,  as  we  have  shewn,  is  the 
order,  at  its  bidding  the  Jesuit  is  ready  to  commit 
any  crime  whatsoever. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  a  Society  dreaded  and 
rehed  upon,  worshipped  and  abhorred,  which  has  pro- 
duced little  good,  and  infinite  mischief,  and  which, 
having  been  hurled  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
splendour  and  glory,  attempts  now,  with  renewed 
vigour  and  unceasing  activity,  to  regain  the  summit  of 
its  ancient  pre-eminence.  An  appalling  prospect,  fore- 
boding no  good  to  the  welfare  of  mankind!  One 
cheering  idea,  however,  still  remains  to  dissipate  the 
evil  apprehension.  The  Jesuits,  now  more  decidedly 
than  ever,  have  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of 
despotism,  fanaticism,  and  ignorance;  and  the  day  on 
which  the  tottering  thrones  of  tyranny  shall  crumble 
under  the  mighty  and  resistless  arm  of  progresMYe 
civilisation,  they  will  bury  deep  and  for  ever  under 
their  ruins  all  traces  of  the  influence  once  possessed  by 
this  most  foroiidable  and  pernicious  Society, 
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tor  to  all  goyemments  from  his  youtb — ^who  had  neyer 
kept  his  word — ^who  had  been  distingaished  for  immo- 
ralit  J  and  debauchery  eyen  among  the  nnscrapalous 
lions  of  London  and  Paris — that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted by  the  sarpUced  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  messenger  of  Chxiy  the  restorer  of 
morality  and  reUgiony  and  the  benefactor  of  human 
nity.  Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  once  again  beUeye 
them,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heayen,  after 
they  haye  lied  so  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  this  world?  But  ml  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  haye  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
yarious  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuits  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  haye  daily  so  many  means 
of  ascertaining  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.  We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.  They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amoimt  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.  If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.  But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.  We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  labours ;  but,  before 
parting  with  our  readers,  we  would  briefly  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  points  in  our  History. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  perusal  of  our  narrative,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be,  will  convince  even  an  indifferently 
attentive  reader  that  Loyola  had  but  one  end  in  view 
— one  fixed  idea — naTpp.ly^  ^o  establish  an  order  which 

should  ^^"i^nooT.  rsjOT  Rnp.iffty  :     ^^^    \^'^\    '^^^    o^nr^^oc^ 


have  teeri  arrested  by  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  obtaining  this  end.  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  rule,  to  which  the  Jesuits  have 
adhered  with  imdeviating  constancy,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  they  have  no  principle  whatever.  The 
dogmas  of  their  creed,  the  precepts  of  their  moral  code, 
their  political  principles,  all  these  they  have  changed  or 
modified  according  to  places  and  circumstances.  They 
have  been  against  or  in  favour  of  the  Roman  See,  ac- 
cording as  it  served  or  injured  the  interests  of  the 
order.  They  have  proclaimed  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  unfortunate  persons  to  the  scaffold,  for 
resisting  the  tyrannical  power  of  absolute  monarchs. 
To  accomplish  their  ends,  they  have  all  along  thought 
that  money  would  be  the  most  efficient  instrument ; 
hence  their  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  to  accumulate 
which,  they  violated  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  The 
riches  got  by  illicit  means  have  been  ever  expended 
for  still  more  culpable  purposes.  A  Jesuit  does  not 
desire  or  spend  money  for  his  own  personal  self;  he 
is  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  parsimonious  in  expenditure 
as  far  as  regards  mere  comforts ;  but  he  is  no  miser. 
He  does  not  hide  his  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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earth,  but  spends  them  freely  to  increase  the  inflaence 
and  power  of  his  order.  The  secret  agent  of  the 
Society  is  handsomely  rewarded;  the  spy  Uberallf 
paid.  Ministers  of  different  sovereigns  are  bought 
over  by  princely  largesses ;  and  even  the  rofing 
beauties  of  courts  are  bribed  to  serve  the  order  with 
costly  and  suitable  presents. 

The  fathers  were  also  persuaded,  from  the  be^nning, 
that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
susceptible  minds  of  the  young,  and  they  lefit  nothing 
untried  by  which  this  might  be  effected.  Other 
schemes — the  conversion  of  heretics,  the  missions,  the 
outward  exercise  of  many  of  the  Christian  virtues — 
were  all  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  identical 
end — ^the  aggrandisement  of  the  order. 

Two  other  principal  facts  are  deserving  of  attention. 
trhe  first  is,  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  establish- 
pent  of  the  Society  was  everywhere  opposed,  and 
An  all  places  where  it  was  finally  admitted,  it  was 
'subsequently,  at  different  epochs,  persecuted,  and 
convicted  of  iniquitous  and  abominable  crimes.  The 
second  fact  is,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  it 
may  at  times  have  disregarded  its  rules  of  internal 
pohcy,  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  general  primi- 
tive character ;  namely,  its  relentless  domineerins 
spirit,  and  the  abnegation  of  every  personal  feeling 
m  favour  of  the  community.  The  Jesuits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  unlike  all  other  religious  fraternities,  which 
have  invariably  undergone  so  many  modifications,  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  Loyola's  lifetime. 
Founded  by  that  bold,  despotic,  and  ambitious  man, 
it  seems  as  if  his  spirit  had  transmitted  itself  into  the 
whole  Society,  and  presided  over  all  its  acts.  The 
Company,  so  to  speak,  has  perpetuated  the  life  of 
Loyola.  If  we  would  personify  the  order,  we  might 
represent  it,  after  his  likeness,  as  an  apparently  humble 
and  sainted  man,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
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of  heavenly  thines,  while  in  reality  reyolving  in  his 
capacious  and  danng  mind  projects  of  unbounded  am- 
bition. There  is  no  record  in  history  of  an  association 
whose  organisation  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years 
unchanged  and  unaltered  by  all  the  assaults  of  men 
and  tirne^  and  which  has  exercised  such  an  immense 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

This  perseyerance  of  the  order  in  its  principles  and 
policy  is  comparable  to  nothing  except  the  correspond- 
ing constancy  of  the  world  in  the  opinion  which  it 
formed  of  the  Society  at  its  commencement,  and  which 
it  still  retains.      "  The  moment,"  says  an  author  of \ 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "a  great  j 
crime  is  committed,  the   public  voice   at   once   and  .' 
unanimously  accuses  the  Jesuits  of  being  its  perpetra^  ' 
tors."    And  the  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  them 
prevail  to  this  day.     In  former  times,  indeed,  that 
opinion  was  so  strongly  and  universally  received,  that 
our  forefathers,  less  scrupulous  than  we  are  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  at  the  simple  announcement    > 
of  a  misdeed,  brought  the  Jesuit  before  the  tribunal,  / 
and  sometimes  unjustly  condemned  him  for  crimes  of / 
which  he  was  guiltless.      Do,  then,  the  Jesuits,  from 
the  habit  of  committing  crimes,  bear  on  their  counte- 
nances the  indications  of  a  criminal  and  wicked  dis- 
position, as  is  commonly  the  case  with  ruffians  by  pro- 
cession ?      Or  do  they,  by  pubUc  and  open  misde- 
meanours, give  the  world  a  right  to  form  this  judgment 
of  them  ?     By  no  means.    We  have  already  said  the 
reverse.     They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  conduct 
themfieixes  as  the  most  innocent,  most  inoffensive,  and 
holy  of  men ;  and,  indeed,  unless  one  has  been  present 
at  the  representation  of  Tartuffe,  he  would  not  easily 
recognise  the  Jesuit  from  the  undis^uisedly  honest 
man.     However,  we  would  not  be  so  ilhberal  as  to  say 
that  all  the  Jesuits  are  knaves.     Our  lamented  friend 
Gioberti,  when  Father  Pellico  said  to  him,  "  Are  we, 
then,  all  assassins  and  robbers?"  answered,  "By  no 
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they  consider  as  a  disgrace  to  their  priyHeged  caste. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  the 
conscientioos  one  more  than  others,  considers   him- 
self a  superior  being,  a  man  far  aboye  any  layman, 
even  though  he  were  a  king.     He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  childhood,  when  he  begms  to  dress  in  a  peculiar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.    Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
universally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,   except, 
indeed,  in  Piedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  the  first  order  (ton- 
sura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  civil  authorities ; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  whoever  strikes  him,  incurs  de  facto  ex- 
communication.   After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reality  believes,  that  it  is  m  his 
power    to    oblige   the    Almighty  to    descend   from 
heayen  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated  into   bread   and  wine,   and  in  that   form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.     Again,   he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,   accordinn;  as    he  absolves    from    sin    or 
refuses  absolution.     In  fact,   he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.     When  we  consider 
all  this,   we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure   equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.     We 
are  rather  astonished  that    serious  and  enlio:htened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests   are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.     Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood    enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.     Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the   state ;  and 
many  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condemned 
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fur  disparaging  it.  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  priyil^es  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yei 
they  are  hr  finom  bdng  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  goyemment  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  soyereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
had^  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equality,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  Uie  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
sally is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
is  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acqmred  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
past  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
an  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
tion offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
are  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remai*k,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
for  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
U)  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who 
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tor  to  all  governments  from  his  youth — ^who  had  never 
kept  his  word — ^who  had  been  distinguished  for  immo- 
rality and  debauchery  even  among  the  unscrupulous 
lions  of  London  ana  Paris — ^that  this  man  was  ex- 
alted by  the  surpUced  emissaries  of  Rome  as  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  messenger  of  God,  the  restorer  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  the  benefactor  of  huma- 
nity. Who,  need  it  be  asked,  will  once  again  beUeve 
them,  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  heaven,  after 
they  have  Ued  so  impudently  and  deliberately  in 
speaking  of  the  things  of  this  world?  But  till  a 
reaction  take  place,  the  Jesuits  triumph  in  France. 
As  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  incidentally,  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  of  the  arts  and  practices 
employed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Jesuits  against 
England,  and  as  our  readers  have  daily  so  many  means 
of  ascertaining  the  manners  of  the  fathers  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything 
more  in  this  place.  We  have  also  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  both  Indies.  They 
are  neither  prosperous  nor  important,  and  are  only 
distinguished  by  their  intrigues  and  by  the  war  which 
they  keep  up  against  all  other  missionaries,  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant.  The  actual  wealth  of  the  Jesuits, 
though  considerable,  is  far  from  approaching  the  fabu- 
lous amount  it  possessed  before  the  suppression.  If 
our  information  and  calculation  are  correct,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  total  number  of  the  members  to  be 
found  on  the  register  of  the  Order  amounts  to  nearly 
six  thousand — an  enormous  increase  since  1814,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  to  give  to  reflective  minds  serious 
apprehensions.  But  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
space  we  had  allowed  ourselves.  We  must  pass  to  the 
conclusion. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  labours ;  bat,  before 
parting  with  our  readers,  we  would  briefly  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  points  in  our  History. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  perusal  of  our  narrative,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be,  will  convince  even  an  indifferently 
attentive  reader  that  Loyola  had  but  one  end  in  view 
— one  fixed  idea — nftipfily^  to  establish  an  order  which 
should  ^^".i"^>^r  oYfir  nnfiitftT  *  '^"^  t^?I  '^^^  pi./»/»/^cc/^aq  ■> 


have  been  arrested  by  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  obtaining  this  end.  With  the 
exception  of  this  fixed  rule,  to  which  the  Jesuits  have 
adhered  with  undeviating  constancy,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  they  have  no  principle  whatever.  The 
dogmas  of  their  creed,  the  precepts  of  their  moral  code, 
their  pohtical  principles,  all  these  they  have  changed  or 
modified  according  to  places  and  circumstances.  They 
have  been  against  or  in  favour  of  the  Roman  See,  ac- 
cording as  it  served  or  injured  the  interests  of  the 
order.  They  have  proclaimed  the  unlimited  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  many  unfortunate  persons  to  the  scaffold,  for 
resisting  the  tyrannical  power  of  absolute  monarchs. 
To  accomplish  their  ends,  they  have  all  along  thought 
that  money  would  be  the  most  efficient  instrument ; 
hence  their  insatiable  desire  of  wealth,  to  accumulate 
which,  they  violated  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  The 
riches  got  by  illicit  means  have  been  ever  expended 
for  still  more  culpable  purposes.  A  Jesuit  does  not 
desire  or  spend  money  for  his  own  personal  self;  he 
is  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  parsimonious  in  expenditure 
as  far  as  regards  mere  comforts ;  but  he  is  no  miser. 
He  does  not  hide  his  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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When  the  Jesuits  re-entered  Naples  m  1849,  the 
Superior  held  a  sort  of  levee,  when  the  generals  of 
the  army,  the  first  magistrates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ail  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  those  very  humble  monks.  The  addresses 
which  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  in  praise  of 
these  men  of  Providence,  these  messengers  of  God, 
these  restorers  of  all  moral  and  sainted  institutions, 
were,  from  their  hyperbohcal  style,  amusing  in  the 
extreme ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  some  of  them 
were  repeated  almost  literally  (plagiarism  seems  to 
become  very  fashionable  now-a-days)  by  some  bishops 
to  LouLs  Napoleon,  the  saviour  of  society,  the  man 
of  Providence,  the  pearl  of  chastity  and  virtue — just 
as  was  done  to  the  fathers  themselves. 

If  in  Rome  the  Jesuits  must  shew  deference  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  in  Naples  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  St  Ignatius  has  superseded  even  St  Janu- 
arius,  and  both  have  almost  obliterated  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  superstition  and  bigotry  of  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  the 
Jesuits  is  almost  incredible ;  and  the  government,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles,  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  immorality  and  corruption,  and  is  held  up 
by  every  honest  person,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
to  the  execration  and  contempt  of  £urope ;  while,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  which  predomi- 
nates there,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  priests, 
their  abettors,  represent  Ferdinand  II.  as  a  model  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  as  the  best  governed  in  the  world ;  the  Roman 
states  being  of  course  excepted. 

Unfortunately,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  and  the 
noblest  and  best  amongst  them,  have  to  pay  with  their 
liberties  and  their  lives  for  the  eulogium  awarded  by 
the  Jesuits  to  the  merciless  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  governments  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  A 
band  of  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  pohce  or 
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enlightened,  lively,  and  intellectual  people  of  Tuscany 
to  limit  their  literary  pursuits  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechisms. 

The  influence  of  the  too  notorious  Bocella,  hy  his 
own  confession  a  Jesuit,  was,  above  all,  fatal  to  the 
country.  While  he  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess  went  in  proces- 
sion to  worship  a  miraculous  Madonna  at  Rimini,  and 
Leopold  himself  ordered  a  sumptuous  and  extra- 
ordinary feast  for  another  Madonna  in  Florence,  to 
whose  churdi  he  repaired  in  state.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Florence,  Count 
Guicciardini  and  others,  were  prosecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  heinous  crime  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and  two  unfor- 
tunate and  inoffensive  creatures — ^the  Madiais — ^have 
been  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  malefactors 
(hard  labour),  for  having  in  their  possession  the  sacred 
volume,  and  for  discussing  and  endeavouring  to  prove 
its  veracity.  Later  still,  an  ordinance  of  tne  Grand 
Duke  re-establishes  capital  punishment,  which  had 
long  since  been  aboUshed  ;  while  another  ordinance  of 
the  minister  of  police  expels  from  the  hospitable  soil 
of  Tuscany  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had 
sought  there  a  refuge  against  the  ferocious  and  relent- 
less persecution  of  the  Koman  Court.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

What  will  become  of  Lombardy,  already  so  wretched, 
now  that  Austria  has  decided  on  re-establishing  the 
Jesuits  there  on  an  extended  scale,  it  is  disheartening 
to  contemplate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cheer- 
ing in  the  extreme  for  an  Italian,  and  for  every 
true  friend  of  civil  and  reUgious  Uberty,  to  see  the 
conduct  of  the  Piedmontese  government  towards  the 
Jesuits  and  the  priesthood. 

The  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter  the  kingdom,  and  the  priests  are 
now  subjected,  like  other  citi;zens,  to  the  laws  of  the 
land»  and  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  equalii^  which 
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they  consider  as  a  disgrace  to  their  privileged  caste. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  priest,  and  the 
conscientious  one  more  than  others,  considers  him* 
self  a  superior  being,  a  man  far  above  any  layman, 
even  though  he  were  a  king.     He  imbibes  this  idea 
from  childhood,  when  he  begins  to  dress  in  a  pecuUar 
garb,  and  is  accosted  by  a  respectful  appellation.    Ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  law  (and  in  Italy  that  law  is 
universally  respected  and  strictly  enforced,   except, 
indeed,  in  Piedmont),  the  moment  an  infant  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  receives  the  first  order  (ton- 
sura),  he  is  no  more  subject  to  the  civil  authorities ; 
he  is  henceforth  only  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  whoever  strikes  him,  incurs  de  facto  ex- 
communication.   After  he  has  been  consecrated  priest, 
he  pretends,  or  in  reaUty  believes,  that  it  is  m  his 
power    to    oblige   the    Almighty  to    descend   from 
heaven  into  his  hands,  and  that  at  his  bidding  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  transub- 
stantiated into   bread  and  wine,   and  in  that  form 
goes  to  sanctify  his  breast.    'Again,  he  believes,  or 
feigns  to  believe,  that  it  rests  with  him  to  open  or  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  that  he  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing everlasting  beatitude  or  dooming  to  eternal 
damnation,   according  as    he  absolves    from    sin    or 
refuses  absolution.     In  fact,  he  puts  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  Anointed, 
and  whose  name  he  often  usurps.     When  we  consider 
all  this,   we  do  not  wonder  that  the  priests  cannot 
endure   equality  of  rights  with  other  citizens.     We 
are  rather  astonished  that    serious  and  enlightened 
people  of  this  country  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests   are  sin- 
cere when  they  ask  for  equality  of  rights.     Look  to 
Piedmont;  there  the  Romish  priesthood    enjoy  this 
equality — nay,  more  than  equality.     Their  religion  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and 
many  are  the  writers  who  have  lately  been  condemned 
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for  disparaging  it  They  possess,  also,  some  other  less 
considerable  privileges  over  the  other  citizens ;  and  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  satisfied.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accuse  the  government  of  tyranny.  The  bishops 
are  in  open  rebelhon  against  the  sovereign;  priests 
and  curates  oppose  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
pulpit,  the  confessional,  are  made  subservient  to  their 
hatred  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  all  this  because 
the  legislature  attempts,  not  to  deprive  them  of  any 
right,  or  subject  them  to  any  incapacity,  but  to  intro- 
duce equaUty,  and  to  subject  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts 
to  the  common  law.  The  rage  of  the  priesthood  at 
this  sacrilegious  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  seeking  to  assimilate  them  to  other  men,  is 
such,  that  they  have  launched  a  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication against  all  those  who  shall  read  the  news- 
papers advocating  such  infamous  measures.  The  Jesuits 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  their  intrigues  brought 
Piedmont  but  the  other  day  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  declared  itself  so  strongly, 
and  the  king  shewed  such  firmness,  that  their  machi- 
nations proved  abortive.  It  must  be  remarked  in  all 
this,  that  when  the  liberal  newspapers  reproach  the 
clerical  party  with  their  acts  or  words,  they  always 
stigmatise  them  with  the  name  of  Jesuits — so  univer- 
sauy  is  the  abhorred  name  coupled  with  all  that  is 
bad,  cunning,  and  criminal  I 

Appalling  and  ominous  of  incalculable  consequences 
is  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  have  acquired  in 
France — ^in  that  country  which  has  prostrated  all  its 
>ast  glory  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation,  at  the  feet  of 
m  unscrupulous,  merciless  tyrant;  endeavouring,  at 
he  same  time,  to  forget  its  ignominy  in  the  intoxica- 
ion  offcasts  and  champaigne.  The  Jesuits  and  priests 
,re  the  firmest  supporters  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  it 
3  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  who  are  known 
or  their  ultramontane  principles  and  their  adherence 
0  the  Jesuitical  discipline  are  those  who  lavish  the 


